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NOTE. 

This  Constitution,  by  means  of  the  numbers  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pages,  is  paged  continuously  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  which  was 
the  first  paper  in  Volume  II  of  the  Annals,  and  was 
issued  in  a  separate  edition  as  No.  2J  of  the  Publications 
of  the  Academy ;  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia,  which  was  sent  as  a  Supplement  to  the  Jan- 
uary, 1893,  Annals,  and  was  also  issued  as  No.  79  of 
the  Publications  of  the  Academy;  the  Constitutional 
and  Organic  Laws  of  France,  which  were  sent  as  a  Sup- 
plement to  the  March,  1893,  Annals,  and  were  also 
issued  as  No.  86  of  the  Publications  of  the  Academy ; 
the  Constitution  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  which  was 
sent  as  a  Supplement  to  the  September,  1894,  Annals, 
and  was  also  issued  as  No.  127  of  the  Publications  of 
the  Academy,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy,  which  was  sent  as  a  Supplement  to  the  November, 
1894,  Annals,  and  was  also  issued  as  No.  135  of  the 
Publications  of  the  Academy. 
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THE  CONSTITUTION  OP  BELGIUM. 
Historical  Introduction. 

Belgium  appeared  among  the  nations  of  Europe 
as  an  independent  monarchy  in  183 1.  At  that  time 
a  constitution  was  adopted  which  remained  without 
change  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and,  in  fact, 
continues  to  be  with  some  amendment  the  organic 
law  of  the  state.  With  its  independence  and  neu- 
trality guaranteed  by  the  great  powers,  with  saga- 
cious rulers  on  the  throne,  and  with  an  industrious 
population,  Belgium  for  the  greater  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  had  a  singularly  fortunate  history, 
and  among  observers  of  political  affairs  has  often  been 
pointed  out  as  a  model  government  of  its  kind.  It 
might  be  said,  however,  that  this  success  has  been 
due  as  much  to  the  temperate  political  action  of  the 
people  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  machinery  of 
government,  for  the  progress  of  the  state  has  not 
been  without  periods  of  serious  friction.  The  framers 
of  the  constitution  neither  severed  themselves  com- 
pletely from  the  past  nor  provided  for  all  the  con- 
tingencies of  the  future,  hence  the  gradual  spread 
of  democratic  ideas  caused  in  time  uneasiness  and  finally 
change,  so  that  the  year  1893  marks  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  French  Revolution 
found  Belgium  under  the  dominion  of  the  House  of 
Anstriai  as  it  had  been  since  before  the  Reformation. 
Yet  we  observe  that  even  this  long  submission  to  a 
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single  dynasty  had  not  obliterated  the  spirit  of  local 
independence  which  had  been  so  conspicuous  in  the 
early  history  of  Brabant  Charles  the  Fifth,  despot 
though  he  was,  was  not  the  sovereign  of  the  Neth- 
erlands as  a  whole  but  the  duke  of  one  province  or 
the  count  of  another,  and  swore  allegiance  to  each 
one  separately.  So  the  philosophic  Joseph  II.,  with 
his  well-meant  reforms,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  had  met  with  resistance  largely  because  the 
recipients  of  his  favors  had  not  been  consulted.  Com- 
munities and  provinces  had  been  so  long  in  the  habit 
of  managing  their  own  internal  affairs  that  they  did 
not  take  kindly  to  outside  interference.  In  this  we 
may  find  one  explanation  of  the  large  measure  of 
local  autonomy  existing  to-day  in  Belgium,  and,  fur- 
thermore, may  see  some  reasons  for  the  lack  of  united 
resistance  to  outside  invasion  at  certain  critical  points 
in  her  history.  One  of  these  crises  was  the  French 
Revolution. 

When  the  armies  of  the  Directory  appeared  in 
Belgium  their  superior  force  was  aided  by  the  hatred 
of  the  people  to  the  Austrian  dominion  and  the  con- 
quest was  easy.  In  fact,  the  French  were  welcomed 
as  deliverers,  but  the  disappointment  was  sad,  for  besides 
loss  in  plunder,  the  country  was  practically  annexed  to 
the  republic  by  being  divided  into  arbitrary  departments 
and  administered  as  a  part  of  France. 

For  a  time  Napoleon  inherited  this  conquest  and 
used  it  as  his  own,  but  at  the  collapse  of  his 
empire  the  Congress  of  Powers  which  administered 
his  estate  determined  to  join  the  Belgian  provinces 
to  those  of  Holland  under  the  title  of  the  Kingdom 
of  the    Netherlands.      A    working    constitution    was 
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established  for  this  new  monarchy,  which  provided  a 
legislative  assembly  in  which  each  country  was  to 
be  equally  represented,  although  the  population  of 
Belgium  was  far  more  numerous  than  that  of  Hol- 
land. Under  this  arrangement  the  countries  lived  for 
a  decade  and  a  half,  until,  by  the  episode  known  as 
the  Revolution  of  1830,  these  uncongenial  parts  were 
separated  and  the  independent  kingdom  of  Belgium 
came  into  being. 

This  has  sometimes  been  regarded  merely  as  an 
echo  of  the  crisis  in  France  of  the  same  year,  but  the 
Belgian  revolution  of  1830  was  by  no  means  a  sen- 
timental copy  of  the  democratic  movement  across  the 
border,  nor  was  it  likely  to  have  occurred,  had  not  the 
grievances  which  caused  it  been  of  many  years  stand- 
ing. The  Belgians  were  not  pleased  with  their  political 
situation  for  numerous  reasons.  That  the  union  brought 
about  by  the  European  Powers  was  not  a  success 
ought  to  have  been  evident  even  to  its  creators,  though 
the  Hollanders  were  blind  to  the  reasons  of  it.  What- 
ever opinion  we  may  have  of  the  motives  of  William 
of  Holland,  or  of  his  Dutch  statesmen,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  the  policy  pursued  was  very  unlikely 
to  conciliate  the  Belgian  people.  Not  only  was  there 
disproportion  in  the  legislature,  but  in  the  adminis- 
tration as  well ;  the  Dutch  were  given  place  and 
advancement  in  overwhelming  majority.  National 
jealousy  was  thus  needlessly  aroused  and  the  ill  feeling 
was  kept  alive  and  further  embittered  by  the  differences 
of  the  two  peoples  in  religious  faith. 

Other  causes  of  irritation  might  be  mentioned,  which 
occurred  from  time  to  time  during  the  fifteen  years  of 
union.     The  arbitrary  abolition  of  trial  by  jury  by  royal 
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edict  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  Dutch  as  the 
official  language  of  both  countries  in  civil  and  military 
matters;  the  financial  system  was  unjust  to  Belgium, 
the  old  Holland  debt  having  been  revived  and  saddled 
equally  on  the  two  countries  ;  the  Dutch,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  numbers  in  the  legislature  passed  commer- 
cial ordinances  which  discriminated  in  favor  of  Holland; 
the  Supreme  Court  and  certain  other  common  institu- 
tions were  placed  in  Holland,  and  every  important  law- 
yer was  thus  obliged  to  learn  Dutch  and  lose  practice  at 
that;  in  religious  matters  the  Protestant  government 
was  not  sufficiently  considerate  of  the  strong  Catholic 
population  of  Belgium,  for  there  was  always  a  lingering 
fear  that  the  Hollanders  would  attempt  to  protestantize 
the  country  completely  through  the  schools.  In  short, 
the  king  appeared  to  look  upon  these  provinces  as  his 
own  and  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  clause  in  the  agree- 
ment of  the  powers  which  said  that  he  should  be  given 
"  an  accession  of  territory." 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  1830 
a  little  spark  kindled  a  patriotic  revolution.  A  few 
enthusiasts  cried  out,  "  Imitons  les  Parisiens^^  and  the 
country  followed,  but  only  part  way  in  the  path  of 
destruction.  With  all  the  temptation  to  violent  reaction 
the  moderation  of  the  actors  in  this  revolution  is  strik- 
ing. The  statesmen  who  were  called  upon  to  rebuild 
the  nation  refused  to  follow  recent  example  and  estab- 
lish a  republic.  They  refused  to  separate  themselves 
from  their  historic  past,  but  founded  a  constitutional 
monarchy  and  then  looked  about  to  find  a  suitable 
person  to  wear  the  crown. 

Leopold,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  accepted  the  task  and 
during  a  reign  of  thirty-four  years  displayed  a  similar 
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moderation  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers.  Leopold  II., 
his  son,  has  likewise  been  a  man  of  great  discretion,  but 
has  lived  to  see  some  great  changes  in  the  political  con- 
dition and  political  aspirations  of  his  people. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  there  has  been 
a  constant  advancement  in  public  welfare  in  so  far  as 
this  could  be  accomplished  by  statute  law.  The  funda- 
mental law  has  from  time  to  time  been  interpreted  in  a 
liberal  spirit  and  the  maximum  of  freedom  made  use  of. 
Party  government  has  not  been  without  friction,  but 
heated  periods  and  alarming  crises  have  been  safely 
passed.  The  same  native  moderation  has  proved  the 
safety  of  the  nation.  The  controlling  powers,  some- 
times Liberal,  sometimes  Catholic  Conservative,  have 
never  been  extreme  in  their  demands ;  neither  the 
radicals  nor  the  ultramontanes  having  been  in  a  position 
to  command.  A  recent  writer  has  thus  briefly  charac- 
terized the  situation : 

"  One  may  summarize  our  whole  political  movement 
in  saying  that  the  progressive  liberals  prepare  the  re- 
forms, that  the  moderate  liberals  realize  them,  and  that 
the  governmental  catholics  do  not  dare  undo  the  work, 
in  spite  of  the  objurgations  of  the  ultramontanes."  * 

The  political  experience  of  Belgium  has  been  of  great 
interest  to  all  students  of  government,  but  as  this  did 
not  until  recently  result  in  changes  in  the  constitution, 
the  history  of  the  matter  does  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  this  paper.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  before  sixty  years 
of  state  life  had  passed  it  was  plainly  seen  that  the  old 
foundation  was  too  narrow  for  the  new  age.  Agitation 
was  in  progress  for  many  years,  demanding  particularly 
an  enlargement  of  the  suffrage.     The  composition  of 

>  Goblet  d'AlTiella,  in  '*  CinquanU  Ans  de  UberU,'*  Vol.  i,  p.  192. 
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the  senate  was  also  an  issue,  though  of  less  importance 
in  the  public  mind.  In  both  matters  amendments  were 
eflFected.  A  strong  party  backed  by  the  disfranchised 
working  classes  demanded  universal  suffrage  pure  and 
simple  ;  others  demanded  an  educational  qualification  of 
various  kinds,  while  the  conservatives  stood  for  a  mod- 
erate widening  of  the  property  qualification.  Compro- 
mises between  the  extremes  were  finally  agreed  upon 
and  the  changes  were  recorded  in  the  fundamental  law 
in  1893.^  A  few  comments  on  the  nature  of  these 
amendments  will  be  found  in  the  notes  appended  to  the 

constitution. 

J.  M.  Vincent. 

Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1  Piomulgated  in  September,  1893.    See  RecueU  des  Lois^  No.  zill,  1893. 
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THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  BELGIUM. 


In  the  name  of  the  Belgian  people^  the  National  Con^ 
gress  enacts  : 

Title  I. 

THE  TERRITORY  AND  ITS  DIVISIONS. 

Article  I.  Belgium  is  divided  into  provinces.  These 
provinces  are :  Antwerp,  Brabant,  West  Flanders,  East 
Flanders,  Hainaut,  Lifege,  Limbourg,  Luxembourg,  Na- 
mur.  If  required,  the  territory  may  be  divided  by  law 
into  a  greater  number  of  provinces. 

The  colonies,  possessions  beyond  the  sea  or  protecto- 
rates which  Belgium  may  acquire  shall  be  governed  by 
special  laws.  The  Belgian  forces  required  for  their  de- 
fence shall  be  recruited  only  by  voluntary  enlistment^ 

Art.  2.  Subdivisions  of  the  provinces  cannot  be 
made  except  by  law. 

1  Before  the  Prencb  Revolution  Belginm  was  divided  Into  three  ttatea;  the  prin- 
cipality of  I4€ge,  the  prindpality  of  Stavelot  and  the  provinces  of  the  Pasrs  Baa 
CathoUqne.  The  snbdlvialons  In  these  were  of  a  feudal  charecter  and  were  sepa- 
nted,  in  respect  to  political  rights,  by  many  barriers  of  law  and  custom.  The 
Directory  introduced  uniformity  on  the  plan  of  the  departments,  districts  and 
cantons  used  in  Prance  and  the  idea  has  prevailed  ever  since.  In  the  revision 
the  words  "  except  the  relations  of  I,uxemboui^  to  the  Germanic  Confederation  '* 
are  omitted.  In  1839  a  portion  of  that  province  was  erected  Into  a  German  duchy 
and  the  boundaries  of  the  countries  fixed  by  treaty.  The  paragraph  on  colonies  is 
entirely  new.  The  early  fhimers  of  the  constitution  could  scarcely  have  dreamed 
that  their  king  would  become  also  the  sovereign  of  an  immense  territory  in  the 
depths  of  Afrka,  ndr  that  the  people  of  Belgium  would  eventually  inherit  his 
dominion  over  a  Congo  Free  State. 
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Art.  3.  The  boundaries  of  the  state,  or  of  the.  pro^ 
vinces,  or  of  the  communities  cannot  be  changed  or 
rectified  except  by  law. 

Title  II. 

BELGIAN  CITIZENS  AND  THEIR  RIGHTS. 

Art.  4.  Belgian  citizenship  is  acquired,  maintained 
and  lost  according  to  regulations  established  by  the 
civil  law. 

The  present  constitution  and  the  other  laws  relating  to 
political  rights  determine  what  other  conditions  are 
necessary  for  the  exercise  of  these  rights. 

Art.  5.  Naturalization  is  granted  by  the  Legislative 
power. 

Pull  naturalization  alone  admits  foreigners  to  equality 
with  Belgians  in  the  exercise  of  political  rights. 

Art.  6.  There  shall  be  no  distinction  of  classes  in 
the  state. 

Belgian  citizens  are  equal  before  the  law ;  they  alone 
are  admissible  to  civil  and  military  offices,  with  such 
exceptions  as  may  be  established  by  law  for  particular 
cases. 

Art.  7.  Individual  liberty  is  guaranteed. 

No  one  may  be  prosecuted  except  in  cases  provided 
for  by  law  and  in  the  form  therein  prescribed. 

Except  in  the  case  of  flagrant  offense  no  one  may  be 
arrested  without  a  warrant  issued  by  a  magistrate,  which 
ought  to  be  shown  at  the  time  of  arrest,  or  at  the  latest 
within  twenty-four  hours  thereafter. 

Art.  8.  No  person  shall  be  removed  against  his  will 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judge  to  whom  the  law 
assigns  him. 
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Art.  9.  No  penalty  shall  be  established  or  enforced 
except  in  pursuance  of  law. 

Art.  10.  The  private  domicile  is  inviolable;  no 
search  of  premises  can  take  place  except  in  cases  pro- 
vided for  by  law  and  according  to  the  form  therein  pre- 
scribed. 

Art.  II.  No  one  may  be  deprived  of  his  property 
except  for  the  public  good  and  according  to  the  forms 
established  by  law,  and  in  consideration  of  a  just  com- 
pensation previously  determined. 

Art.  12.  Punishment  by  confiscation  of  property  shall 
not  be  established.^ 

Art.  13.  Total  deprivation  of  civil  rights  {marl  civile) 
is  abolished  and  shall  not  be  re-established.* 

Art.  14.  Religious  liberty  and  the  freedom  of  public 
worship,  as  well  as  free  expression  of  opinion  in  all 
matters,  are  guaranteed,  unless  crimes  are  committed  in 
the  use  of  these  liberties. 

Art.  15.  No  one  shall  be  compelled  to  join  in  any 
manner  whatever  in  the  forms  or  ceremonies  of  any 
religion,  nor  to  observe  its  days  of  rest. 

Art.  16.  The  state  shall  not  interfere  either  in  the 
appointment*  or  in  the  installation  of  the  ministers  of  any 
religion  whatever,  nor  shall  it  forbid  them  to  correspond 
with    their    superiors    or    publish    their    proceedings, 

1  To  be  undentood  u  forbidding  total  confiacation  of  property;  otherwiae  finea 
would  be  aboliahed 

*La  mart  cMU  ia  aboliahed  aa  a  pttniahment  by  itaelf.  The  condition  foUowa  aa 
«  secondary  conaeqnence  of  condemnation  to  death,  hard  labor  or  transportation 
for  life. 

•In  moat  Snropean  states  the  appointment  of  biahops  mnat  be  confirmed  by  the 
cMl  anthoritiea.  The  liberal  Oatholica  of  Belgium  in  preserving  the  righto  of  the 
Boly  See  thus  placed  the  freedom  of  all  denominations  on  a  better  footing  than  in 
Vimiioe  or  even  Switserland. 
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subject  to  the  ordinary  responsibility  of  the  press  and  of 
publication. 

Civil  marriage  shall  always  precede  the  religious  cere- 
mony, except  in  cases  to  be  established  by  law  if  found 
necessary. 

Art.  17.  There  shall  be  freedom  of  opinion  in  teach- 
ing; all  measures  preventing  this  are  forbidden;  the 
repression  of  offenses  shall  be  regulated  only  by  law. 

Public  instruction  given  at  the  expense  of  the  state 
shall  likewise  be  regulated  by  law. 

Art.  18.  The  press  is  free ;  no  censorship  shall  ever 
be  established ;  no  caution  money  shall  be  exacted  of 
writers,  publishers  or  printers.* 

In  case  the  writer  is  known  and  is  a  resident  of 
Belgium,  the  publisher,  printer  or  distributer  can  not  be 
prosecuted. 

Art.  19.  Belgian  citizens  have  the  right  to  assemble 
peaceably  and  without  arms,  when  conforming  to  the 
laws  which  regulate  this  right,  and  without  previous 
authorization. 

This  provision  does  not  apply  to  assemblies  in  the 
open  air,  which  remain  entirely  under  the  police  laws. 

Art.  20.  Belgian  citizens  have  the  right  of  associa- 
tion ;  this  right  shall  not  be  restricted  by  any  preventive 
measure. 

Art.  21.  Any  one  has  the  right  to  address  petitions  to 
the  public  authorities,  signed  by  one  or  more  persons. 

The  constituted  authorities  alone  have  the  right  to 
address  petitions  in  the  name  of  the  people  collectively. 

Art.  22.  The  privacy  of  correspondence  is  inviolable^ 

1  The  press  has  the  farther  privilege  of  obligatory  jury  trial  when  prosecnted. 
Compare  Articles  96  and  96.  The  statutes  prohibit  preventive  arrest  and  give  the 
accused  a  distinct  place  among  other  persons  on  trial. 
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The  law  shall  determine  who  are  the  agents  respon- 
sible for  the  violation  of  the  secrecy  of  letters  entrusted 
to  the  post 

Art.  23.  The  use  of  the  languages  spoken  in  Bel- 
gium is  optional.  This  may  be  regulated  only  by 
law  and  only  for  acts  of  public  authority  and  for  judicial 
proceedings.* 

Art.  24.  No  previous  authorization  is  necessary  to 
bring  action  against  public  officials  for  the  acts  of  their 
administration,  except  as  provided  for  cabinet  ministers. 

Title  III. 
concerning  powers. 

Art.  25.   All  powers  emanate  from  the  people. 

They  are  to  be  exercised  in  the  manner  established  by 
the  constitution. 

Art.  26.  The  Legislative  power  is  exercised  collec- 
tively by  the  King,  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate. 

Art.  27.  Each  of  the  three  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
tive power  has  the  right  of  initiative. 

Nevertheless,  all  laws  relative  to  the  revenues  or  ex- 
penditures of  the  state  or  to  the  army  contingent  must 
be  voted  first  by  the  Chamber  of  Representatives. 

Art.  28.  The  authoritative  interpretation  of  the  laws 
belongs  only  to  the  Legislative  power. 

Art.  29.  The  Executive  power  is  vested  in  the  King, 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  constitution^ 

Art.  30.  The  Judicial  power  is  exercised  by  the 
courts  and  the  tribunals. 

>  The  gmerml  laws  and  rojral  decrees  are  published  in  the  Moniteur  in  French. 
They  are  then  reprinted  in  a  special  collection  with  a  Iflemish  translation  for  the 
oommunes  using  that  tongue,  but  the  French  alone  is  the  official  teaet.  In  local 
administration  the  language  of  the  district  or  community  is  used. 
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Decrees  and  judgments  are  executed  in  the  name  of 
the  King. 

Art.  31.  AfEairs  exclusively  communal  or  provincial 
are  regulated  by  the  communal  or  provincial  councils, 
according  to  the  principles  established  by  the  constitu- 
tion. 

Chapter  /. 

THE  CHAMBERS. 

Art.  32.  The  members  of  the  two  Chambers  repre- 
sent the  nation,  and  not  the  province  alone,  nor  the  sub- 
division of  the  province  which  has  elected  them. 

Art.  33.  The  sessions  of  the  Chambers  shall  be  pub- 
lic. Nevertheless  each  Chamber  may  resolve  itself  into 
a  secret  committee  upon  the  demand  of  its  president  or 
ten  members. 

It  may  then  decide  by  vote  of  an  absolute  major- 
ity, whether  the  session  shall  be  resumed  in  public 
upon  the  same  subject 

Art.  34.  Each  Chamber  shall  judge  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  its  own  members,  and  shall  decide  all  contests 
which  arise  upon  that  subject 

Art.  35.  No  person  can  at  the  same  time  be  a  mem- 
ber of  both  Chambers. 

Art.  36.  Any  member  of  either  of  the  two  Cham- 
bers, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Govepmient  to  any 
other  salaried  o£Gice  except  that  of  minister,  and  who 
accepts  the  same,  shall  give  up  his  seat  immediately, 
and  may  resume  his  duties  only  by  virtue  of  a  new 
election^* 

Art.  37.  At  each  session,  each  of  the  Chambers  shall 
elect  its  president,  its  vice-presidents,  and  shall  form  its 
bureau^ 

^  This  does  not  exclude  offices  of  local  adminlstntion  even  when  salaried. 
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Art.  38.  An  absolute  majority  of  the  votes  is 
necessary  to  pass  any  resolution  except  as  otherwise 
established  by  the  rules  of  the  Chambers  in  regard  to 
elections  and  nominations.^ 

In  case  of  an  equal  division  of  votes,  the  proposition 
nnder  consideration  is  rejected. 

Neither  of  the  two  Chambers  can  pass  a  resolution 
unless  a  majority  of  its  members  are  present 

Art.  39.  The  votes  are  given  viva  voce  or  by  rising 
and  sitting ;  the  vote  on  a  law  as  a  whole  shall  always  be 
by  roll  call  and  viva  voce.  The  election  and  nomina- 
tion of  candidates  shall  be  by  secret  ballot. 

Art.  40.  Each  Chamber  shall  have  the  right  of  in- 
quiry into  public  affiiirs. 

Art.  41.  A  proposed  law  cannot  be  passed  by  either 
of  the  Chambers  unless  it  has  been  voted  upon  article 
by  article. 

Art.  42.  The  Chambers  have  the  right  to  amend 
and  to  divide  the  articles  and  amendments  proposed. 

Art«  43.  To  present  petitions  in  person  to  the  Cham- 
bers is  forbidden. 

Each  Chamber  has  the  right  to  send  to  the  ministers 
the  petitions  which  are  addressed  to  it  The  ministers 
are  obliged  to  give  explanations  upon  their  contents 
whenever  the  Chamber  demands. 

Art.  44.  No  member  of  either  Chamber  shall 
be  arrested  or  prosecuted  on  account  of  opinions 
or  votes  expressed  by  him  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties. 

Art.  45.  No  member  of  either  Chamber  shall  during 
the  continuance  of  the  session  be  prosecuted  or  im- 
}msoned  after  trial,   except  by  the  authority  of  the 

*  For  questloiit  reqnlring  a  two-thirds  vote,  fee  Articles  6x,  63  and  131. 
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Chamber  of  which  he  is  a  member,  except  in  cases  of 
flagrant  misdemeanor. 

No  member  of  either  Chamber  shall  be  arrested  dur- 
ing the  session,  except  by  the  same  authority. 

The  detention  or  the  prosecution  of  a  member  of 
either  Chamber  is  suspended  during  the  session  and  for 
the  entire  term,  if  the  Chamber  so  demands. 

Art.  46.  Each  Chamber  determines  by  its  own  rules 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  exercise  its  powers. 

Section  I. 

THE  CHAMBER  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Art.  47.  The  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Repre* 
sentatives  shall  be  chosen  by  direct  election  under  the 
following  regulations : 

One  vote  is  allotted  to  citizens  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years,  resident  for  at  least  one  year  in 
the  same  community  and  who  are  not  otherwise  excluded 
by  law. 

One  additional  vote  is  allotted  in  consideration  of  any 
one  of  the  following  conditions : 

1.  Having  reached  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  being 
married  or  a  widower  with  legitimate  offspring,  and 
paying  to  the  state  a  tax  of  not  less  than  five  firancs  as 
a  householder,  unless  exempted  on  account  of  his  profes- 
sion. 

2.  Having  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  and 
being  the  owner  either  of  real  estate  of  the  value  of 
at  least  2000  francs,  said  value  to  be  rated  on  the 
basis  of  the  cadastral  assessment  or,  possessing  revenues 
from  land  corresponding  to  the  said  valuation,  or  being 
inscribed   in  the  great  book  of  the  public  debt,  or 
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possessing  obligations  of  the  Belgian  Government 
savings-bank  bearing  at  least  100  francs  interest 

These  inscriptions  and  bank-books  must  have  belonged 
to  the  holder  for  at  least  two  years. 

The  property  of  the  wife  is  counted  with  that  of  the 
husband;  that  of  minor  children  with  that  of  the 
father. 

Two  additional  votes  are  allotted  to  citizens  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  who  fulfill  the 
following  conditions : 

A.  Holding  a  diploma  from  an  institution  of  higher 
instruction,  or  an  endorsed  certificate  showing  the  com- 
pletion of  a  course  of  secondary  education  of  the  higher 
degree,  without  distinction  between  public  or  private 
institutions. 

B.  Filling  or  having  filled  a  public  office,  holding  or 
having  held  a  position,  practicing  or  having  practiced  a 
private  profession  which  presupposes  that  the  holder 
possesses  at  least  the  knowledge  imparted  in  secondar}^ 
instruction  of  the  higher  degree.  These  offices,  posi- 
tions and  professions,  likewise  the  time  during  which 
they  must  have  been  held  or  practiced,  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  law. 

C.  No  one  shall  have  more  than  three  votes.  All 
ballots  shall  be  identical  in  form  and  color.^ 

1  The  original  article  of  2830  required  that  the  detmties  be  elected  directly  bf 
dtisens  paylog  direct  taxes  not  leas  than  ao  florins  (42^  francs)  nor  more  than 
100  florins.  Since  1848  the  qnalification  has  been  at  the  minimum  of  taantion 
ncrertheless  the  result  has  been  a  very  small  electorate.  In  recent  jrears  there 
have  been  only  about  X33JO00  voters  in  a  population  of  6,147,000.  The  increasing 
discontent  with  this  state  of  afBdrs  was  the  chief  cause  for  the  calling  of  the 
constitutional  convention  which  met  in  1893.  As  will  be  seen  by  Article  131,  this 
body  is  a  re-elected  parliament  sitting  as  a  constituent  assembly.  No  less  than 
fourteen  diflerent  schemes  for  rerision  of  the  articles  on  suflrage  were  submitted. 
Zo  the  committee  universal  suflrage  was  voted  down.     The  result  was  great, 
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Art.  48.  The  constitution  of  the  electoral  collies  is 
regulated  by  law  for  each  province.  Voting  is  obliga- 
tory; it  shall  take  place  in  the  community,  when  not 
otherwise  determined  by  law. 

Art.  49.  The  number  of  representatives  is  deter- 
mined by  law,  according  to  the  population ;  this  num- 
ber shall  not  exceed  the  proportion  of  one  representative 
for  40,000  inhabitants.  The  qualifications  of  an  elector 
and  the  process  of  election  shall  be  determined  also  by 
law. 

Art.  50.   To  be  eligible  it  is  necessary: 

1.  To  be  a  Belgian  citizen  by  birth,  or  to  have  re- 
ceived full  naturalization ; 

2.  To  enjoy  civil  and  political  rights ; 

3.  To  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five  years ; 

4.  To  be  a  resident  of  Belgium. 

No  other  condition  of  eligibility  shall  be  required. 

Art.  51.  The  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  ;  one- 
half  being  elected  every  two  years,  in  the  order  deter- 
mined by  the  electoral  law. 

agitation  among  the  working  dasaes,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  socialistic  congress 
which  occurred  a  few  dasrs  later  a  serious  riot  took  place  in  Ghent.  The  military 
was  called  out  and  matters  were  somewhat  quieted  but  the  people  continued  to  be 
excited.  Parliament  then  voted  to  reduce  the  age  of  eligibility,  but  the  masses 
were  not  satisfied  and  a  universal  industrial  strike  was  threatened  unless  their 
ihll  demands  were  complied  with.  Public  feeling  was  for  a  time  very  tense  but 
no  great  violence  occurred,  yet  all  parties  in  parliament  felt  compelled  to  recede 
i^om  their  extreme  demands  and  a  compromise  was  finally  effected  as  we  have  it 
in  Article  47.  It  was  estimated  that  the  new  electorate  would  raise  the  number  of 
voters  to  about  i,aoo,ooo,  having  at  their  disposal  about  1,900,000  votes.  The  first 
•Section  showed  1,370,000  voters  with  a,iix,ooo  votes.  The  law  which  carries  this 
provision  into  effect  enumerates  nineteen  different  classes  of  professions  which  are 
■entitled  to  two  extra  votes,  passing  from  ministers  of  state  down  through  lawyers, 
doctors,  druggists,  school  inspectors  to  primary  teachers.  None  others  than  those 
expressly  named  can  have  the  additional  votes. 
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In  case  of  dissolution  the  Chamber  shall  be  entirely 
renewed. 

Art.  52.  Bach  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  receive  an  annual  compensation  of  4000 
francs. 

He  shall  have,  in  addition,  the  right  of  free  trans- 
portation upon  all  state  and  concessionary  railways  from 
the  place  of  his  residence  to  the  dty  where  the  sessioa 
ishdd.^ 

Section  11. 

THE  SENATE. 

Art.  53.  The  Senate  is  composed : 

1.  Of  members  elected  according  to  the  rate  of  the 
population  of  each  province  conformably  to  Article  47 ; 
though  the  law  may  require  that  the  electors  shall  have 
reached  the  age  of  thirty  years.  The  provisions  of 
Article  48  are  applicable  to  the  election  of  Senators. 

2.  Of  members  elected  by  the  provincial  councils,  to 
the  number  of  two  for  each  province  having  less  than 
500,000  inhabitants,  of  three  for  each  province  having 
from  500,000  to  1,000,000  inhabitants,  and  of  four  for 
each  province  having  more  than  1,000,000  inhabitants.^ 

>  Before  the  revlsioii  repretentativet  recelfed  a  mootiily  aalary  of  400  francs  dnr^ 
insr  the  continuance  of  the  aeiaion,  except  thoae  who  resided  in  the  capital,  who 
received  nothing.   The  free  transportation  dauae  is  new. 

*  Under  the  original  oonstitntion  the  Senate  was  elected  by  the  same  class  or 
^roters  as  for  the  other  Chamber,  and  the  number  of  members  was  one>half  of  the 
representatives.  The  piopeity  qualification  was  much  higher  for  the  amount  of 
tax  was  something  over  aooo  franca.  The  result  was  that  the  Senate  represented' 
a  single  class  or  set  of  interests  in  the  country  and  did  not  have  the  sympathy  of 
the  public.  By  the  addition  of  members  elected  by  the  provincial  councils  it  was 
hoped  to  make  it  a  more  truly  representative  body.  During  the  work  of  revision 
it  was  proposed  that  a  certain  measure  of  direct  legislation  by  the  people  be 
introduced.    This  was  to  be  limited  to  a  popular  veto  on  bills  which  might  seem  to 
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Art.  54.  The  number  of  Senators  to  be  elected 
directly  by  the  voters  shall  be  equal  to  half  the  number 
of  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives. 

Art.  55.  Senators  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  eight 
years ;  one-half  being  elected  every  four  years  in  the 
order  determined  by  the  electoral  law. 

In  case  of  dissolution,  the  Senate  shall  be  entirely 
renewed. 

Art.  56.   To  be  a  Senator,  it  is  necessary: 

1.  To  be  a  Belgian  citizen  by  birth,  or  to  have  re- 
ceived full  naturalization; 

2.  To  enjoy  civil  and  political  rights; 

3.  To  be  a  resident  of  Belgium; 

4.  To  be  at  least  forty  years  of  age ; 

5.  To  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  state  at  least  1200 
francs  of  direct  taxes,  including  licenses ; 

Or  to  be  either  the  proprietor  or  the  usufructuary  of 
real  estate  situated  in  Belgium,  the  assessed  revenue  of 
which  amounts  to  at  least  12,000  francs. 

In  the  provinces  where  the  ntmiber  of  those  eligible 
does  not  reach  the  proportion  of  one  for  every  5000 
inhabitants,  the  list  shall  be  completed  by  those  residents 
of  the  province  paying  the  highest  taxes.  The  citizens 
on  this  supplementary  list  are  eligible  only  in  the  prov- 
ince where  they  reside. 

The  Senators  elected  by  the  provincial  councils  are 
exempt  from  all  property  qualification ;  they  must  not 
be  members  of  the  assembly  which  elects  them,  nor  have 

urgently  require  it,  but  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  i>roJect  was  that  it  wat  to  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  King  when  to  call  for  the  popular  vote.  This  would 
have  been  an  intercfiting  experiment,  but  was  calculated  to  bring  the  royal  execu- 
tive  out  of  his  neutral  and  irresponsible  position.  After  much  discussion  this  was 
voted  down,  as  was  also  the  plan  for  a  system  of  proportional  representation 
which  had  been  insisted  on  by  the  ministry  then  in  power. 
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been  members  of  it  during  the  year  of  the  election  nor 
during  the  two  preceeding  years. 

Art.  57.  Senators  shall  receive  neither  salary  nor 
emolument. 

Art.  58.  The  sons  of  the  King,  or  if  there  are  none, 
the  Belgian  princes  of  the  branch  of  the  royal  family 
designated  to  succeed  to  the  throne,  are  by  right  Senators 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  They  have  no  deliberative 
vote  until  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

Art.  59.  Any  assembly  of  the  Senate  which  may  be 
held  at  any  other  time  than  during  the  session  of  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives,  is  null  and  void. 

Chapter  II. 

THE  KING  AND  THE  MINISTERS. 

Section  I. — the  king. 

Art.  60.  The  constitutional  powers  of  the  King  are 
hereditary  in  the  direct  descendants,  natural  and  legit- 
imate,  of  His  Majesty  Leopold-George-Christian-Preder- 
ick  of  Saxe-Coburg,  from  male  to  male  in  the  order  of 
primogeniture,  and  to  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  the 
females  and  of  their  descendants. 

The  prince  who  shall  marry  without  the  consent  of  the 
King,  or  of  those,  who  in  his  absence  exercise  his  author- 
ity as  provided  by  the  constitution,  shall  forfeit  his  rights 
to  the  crown. 

Nevertheless,  with  the  consent  of  the  two  Chambers, 
he  can  be  relieved  of  this  forfeiture  by  the  King  or  by 
those  who,  in  his  absence,  exercise  his  authority  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution.^ 


1  The  davaes  relatiiig  to  the  marriage  of  the  hein  apparent  were  inaerted  at 
the  laat  rcriaioB. 
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Art.  6i.  In  default  of  male  descendants  of  His  Majesty 
Leopold-George-Christian-Frederick  of  Saxe-Coburg,  the 
King  may  name  his  successor,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Chambers  expressed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
following  article. 

If  no  nomination  has  been  made  after  the  manner 
described  below,  the  throne  shall  be  vacant 

Art.  62.  The  King  cannot  be  at  the  same  time  the 
head  of  another  state  without  the  consent  of  the  two 
Chambers. 

Neither  of  the  Chambers  can  deliberate  upon  this 
point  unless  two-thirds,  at  least,  of  the  members  who 
compose  it  are  present,  and  the  resolution  must  be 
adopted  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast 

Art.  63.  The  person  of  the  King  is  inviolable ;  his 
ministers  are  responsible. 

Art.  64.  No  decree  of  the  King  can  take  effect  unless 
it  is  countersigned  by  a  minister,  who,  by  that  act 
alone,  renders  himself  responsible  for  it 

Art.  65.  The  King  appoints  and  dismisses  his  min-^ 
isters.* 

1  Bmile  de  I^aveleye  in  his  book  on  "Govemment  in  Democracies,'*  calls  atten* 
tion  to  an  interesting  t>it  of  political  experience  in  Belginm.  C  ^Gouveruement  dant 
la  Diwtocratie^^^  Vol.  I.,  p.  367.)  Several  times  in  the  history  of  the  country,  min- 
istriM  have  been  dismissed  when  there  was  still  a  minority  in  their  favor  in  the  legis^ 
latnre.  In  1857  I^eopold  I.  did  this  because  of  the  great  popular  outcry  against  the 
measures  proposed  by  the  cabinet  in  power.  I^eopold  n.  did  the  same  thing  in 
1871  and  again  in  1884  because  the  people  were  very  much  excited  and  the  downfall 
of  the  ministry  was  demanded  by  the  large  towns,  especially  the  capital.  The 
motive  for  the  act  was  that  the  majority  in  parliament  did  not  represent  the 
majority  in  the  country,  and  the  result  was  that  in  every  case  the  agitation  of 
the  public  was  calmed.  I«aveleye  compares  this  to  the  conduct  of  l/niis  Philippe 
in  X848,  when  he  insisted  on  maintaining  too  long  the  strict  legal  rights  of  the 
Guizot  ministry  in  the  face  of  popular  outcry,  until  the  masses  became  infuriated 
and  deposed  the  monarchy  itself.  The  advisability  of  bending  before  maniftii. 
popular  desire  is  a  problem  well  worth  careful  study. 
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Art.  66.  He  confers  the  grades  in  the  army. 

He  appoints  the  officers  of  the  general  administration 
and  for  foreign  reUtions,  except  as  otherwise  established 
by  law. 

He  appoints  other  governmental  officials  only  by 
virtue  of  an  express  provision  of  law. 

Art.  67.  He  issues  all  regulations  and  decrees  neces- 
isary  for  the  execution  of  the  laws,  without  power  to 
suspend  the  laws  themselves,  or  to  dispense  with  their 
-execution. 

Art.  68.  The  King  commands  the  forces  both  by  land 
and  sea,  declares  war,  makes  treaties  of  peace,  of  alliance 
and  of  commerce.  He  notifies  the  two  Chambers  of 
these  acts  as  soon  as  the  interest  and  safety  of  the  state 
permit,  adding  thereto  suitable  comments. 

Treaties  of  commerce,  and  treaties  which  might 
burden  the  state,  or  bind  Belgian  citizens  individually, 
shall  take  effect  only  after  having  received  the  approval 
of  the  two  Chambers. 

No  cession,  no  exchange  and  no  addition  of  territory 
can  take  place  except  by  law.  In  no  case  can  the  secret 
articles  of  a  treaty  be  destructive  of  those  openly  ex- 
pressed. 

Art.  69.  The  King  sanctions  and  promulgates  the 
laws. 

Art.  70.  The  Chambers  shall  assemble  each  year,  the 
second  Tuesday  in  November,  unless  they  shall  have 
been  previously  summoned  by  the  King. 

The  Chambers  shall  remain  in  session  at  least  forty 
days  each  year. 

The  King  announces  the  closing  of  the  session. 

The  King  has  the  right  to  convoke  the  Chambers  in 
extra  session. 
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Art.  71.  The  King  has  the  right  to  dissolve  the  Cham* 
bers  either  simultaneously  or  separately.  The  act  of 
dissolution  shall  order  a  new  election  within  forty  days^ 
and  summon  the  Chambers  within  two  months. 

Art.  72.  The  King  may  adjourn  the  Chambers.  In 
no  case  shall  the  adjournment  exceed  the  term  of  one 
month,  nor  shall  it  be  renewed  in  the  same  session, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Chambers. 

Art.  73.  He  has  the  right  to  remit  or  reduce  the  pen- 
alties pronounced  by  the  judges  of  courts  except  such  as 
are  fixed  by  law  in  the  case  of  ministers. 

Art.  74.  He  has  the  right  to  coin  money  as  regulated 
by  law. 

Art.  75.  He  has  the  right  to  confer  titles  of  nobility, 
but  without  the  power  of  attaching  to  them  any  privi- 
lege. 

Art.  76.  He  may  confer  military  orders  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Art.  77.  The  civil  list  is  to  be  fixed  by  law  for  the 
duration  of  each  reign.  ^ 

Art.  78.  The  King  has  no  other  powers  than  those 
which  the  constitution,  and  the  special  laws  enacted 
under  the  constitution,  formally  confer  upon  him. 

Art.  79.  At  the  death  of  the  King,  the  Chambers  shall 
assemble  without  a  summons,  at  the  latest  on  the 
tenth  day  after  his  decease.  If  the  Chambers  shall 
have  been  previously  dissolved,  and  if  in  the  act  of  dis- 
solution the  reassembling  had  been  fixed  for  a  day 
later  than  the  tenth  day,  the  former  members  shall  re- 
sume duties  until  the  assembling  of  those  who  should 
replace  them. 

1  The  chril  Uat  of  the  present  Usg,  I^eopold  n.,  was  fixed  by  the  law  of  1865  •! 
3,300,000  francs. 
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If  only  one  Chamber  shall  have  been  dissolved,  the 
same  rule  shsil  be  followed  in  regard  to  that  Chamber. 

From  the  date  of  the  death  of  the  King  and  until  the 
taking  of  the  oath  by  his  successor  to  the  throne,  or  by 
the  regent,  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  King  shall 
be  exercised,  in  the  name  of  the  Belgian  people,  by  the 
ministers  united  in  council,  and  upon  their  responsibility. 

Art.  80.  The  King  is  of  age  when  he  shall  have 
completed  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 

He  shall  not  take  possession  of  the  throne  until  he 
shall  have  solemnly  taken,  before  the  united  Chambers, 
the  following  oath: 

"  I  swear  to  observe  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of 
the  Belgian  people,  to  maintain  the  national  independ- 
ence and  the  integrity  of  the  territory." 

Art.  81.  If,  at  the  death  of  the  King,  his  successor 
is  a  minor,  the  two  Chambers  shall  unite  in  one  assembly, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  regency  and  guard- 
ianship. 

Art.  82.  If  the  King  becomes  incapacitated  to  reign, 
the  ministers,  after  having  ascertained  this  incapacity, 
shall  immediately  convoke  the  Chambers.  The  Chambers 
assembled  together  shall  provide  for  the  regency  and 
guardianship. 

Art.  83.  The  regency  can  be  conferred  upon  only  one 
person. 

The  regent  can  enter  upon  his  duties  only  after  hav- 
ing taken  the  oath  prescribed  by  Article  80. 

Art.  84.  No  change  in  the  constitution  can  be  made 
during  a  regency. 

Art.  85.  In  case  there  is  a  vacancy  of  the  throne,  the 
Chambers  deliberating  together,  shall  arrange  provision- 
ally for  the    regency,  until  the  first  meeting  of  the 
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Chambers  afker  they  have  been  wholly  re-elected.  That 
meeting  shall  take  place  at  the  latest  within  two  months. 
The  new  Chambers  deliberating  together  shall  provide 
definitely  for  the  vacancy. 

Section  11. 

THE  MINISTERS. 

Art.  86.  No  person  can  be  a  minister  unless  he  is  a 
Belgian  citizen  by  birth,  or  has  received  full  naturali- 
zation. 

Art.  87.  No  member  of  the  royal  family  can  be  a 
minister. 

Art.  88.  Ministers  have  no  deliberative  vote  in  either 
Chamber  unless  they  are  members  of  it 

They  shall  have  admission  to  either  Chamber,  and  are 
entitled  to  be  heard  when  they  so  request. 

The  Chambers  have  the  right  to  demand  the  presence 
of  ministers. 

Art.  89.  In  no  case  shall  the  verbal  or  written  order 
of  the  King  relieve  a  minister  of  responsibility. 

Art.  90.  The  Chamber  of  Representatives  has  the 
right  to  accuse  ministers  and  to  arraign  them  before 
the  Court  of  Cassation,  which,  sitting  in  full  bench, 
alone  has  the  right  to  judge  them,  except  in  such  matters 
as  shall  be  established  by  law  respecting  a  civil  suit  by 
an  aggrieved  party  and  respecting  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors committed  by  ministers  when  not  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties. 

The  law  shall  determine  the  responsibility  of  minis- 
ters, the  penalties  to  be  inflicted  on  them,  and  the  method 
of  proceeding  against  them,  whether  upon  accusation 
accepted  by  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  or  by 
prosecution  by  the  ^grieved  parties. 
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Art.  91.  The  King  can  grant  pardon  to  a  minister 
sentenced  by  the  Court  of  Cassation  only  upon  request 
of  one  of  the  two  Chambers. 

Chapter  III. 

THE  JUDICIARY. 

Art.  92.  Actions  which  involve  questions  of  civil 
rights  belong  exclusively  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
tribunals. 

Art.  93.  Actions  which  involve  questions  of  political 
rights  belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunals,  except 
as  otherwise  determined  by  law. 

Art.  94.  No  tribunal  nor  contentious  jurisdiction 
shall  be  established  except  by  law.  No  commissions 
nor  extraordinary  tribunals  under  any  title  whatever  can 
be  established. 

Art.  95.  There  shall  be  a  Court  of  Cassation  for  all 
Belgium. 

This  Court  shall  not  consider  questions  of  fact  except 
in  the  trial  of  ministers. 

Art.  96.  The  sessions  of  the  tribunals  shall  be  public, 
unless  this  publicity  is  declared  by  a  judgment  of  the 
Court  to  be  dangerous  to  public  order  or  morals. 

In  cases  of  political  and  press-law  offences,  closed  doors 
can  be  enforced  only  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  tribunal. 

Art.  97.  Every  judgment  shall  be  pronounced  in  open 
court,  and  the  reasons  therefor  stated. 

Art.  98.  The  right  of  trial  by  jury  is  guaranteed  in 
all  criminal  cases  and  for  all  political  and  press-law 
offences. 

Art.  99.  The  justices  of  the  peace  and  the  judges  of 
the  tribunals  shall  be  appointed  directly  by  the  King. 
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The  councillors  of  the  courts  of  appeal  and  the 
presidents  and  vice-presidents  of  the  courts  of  original 
jurisdiction  shall  be  appointed  by  the  King  from  two 
double  lists  presented  the  one  by  these  courts  and  the 
other  by  the  provincial  councils. 

The  councillors  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  King  from  two  double  lists  pre- 
sented one  by  the  Senate  and  one  by  the  Court  of 
Cassation. 

In  both  cases  the  candidates  named  upon  one  list  can 
be  named  also  upon  the  other. 

All  the  names  shall  be  published  at  least  fifteen  days 
before  the  appointment 

The  courts  shall  choose  their  presidents  and  vice-presi- 
dents from  among  their  own  number. 

Art.  I  do.  Judges  shall  be  appointed  for  life. 

No  judge  can  be  deprived  of  his  office  nor  suspended 
until  after  trial  and  judgment. 

The  removal  of  a  judge  from  one  place  to  another 
can  take  place  only  by  means  of  a  new  appointment  and 
with  his  consent 

Art.  ioi.  The  King  appoints  and  removes  the  state 
officials  serving  in  the  courts  and  tribunals. 

Art.  I02.  The  salaries  of  the  members  of  the  judiciary 
shall  be  fixed  by  law. 

Art.  103.  No  judge  shall  accept  from  the  government 
^ny  salaried  office,  unless  he  shall  perform  the  duties 
thereof  gratuitously,  and  not  then  if  it  is  contrary  to  the 
law  of  incompatibility. 

Art.  104.  There  shall  be  three  courts  of  appeal  in 
Belgium. 

Their  jurisdiction  and  the  places  where  they  shall  be 
held  shall  be  determined  by  law. 
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Art.  105.  Special  laws  shall  govern  the  organization 
of  military  tribunals,  their  powers,  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  members  of  these  tribunals,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  their  functions. 

There  shall  be  tribunals  of  commerce  in  places  which 
shall  be  designated  by  law.  Their  organization,  powers, 
the  method  of  appointment  of  their  members  and  the 
duration  of  their  term  of  office  shall  also  be  determined 
by  law. 

Art.  106.  The  Court  of  Cassation  shall  decide  conflicts 
of  jurisdiction,  according  to  the  method  prescribed  by 
law. 

Art.  107.  The  courts  and  tribunals  shall  enforce  ex- 
ecutive decrees  and  ordinances,  whether  general,  pro- 
vincial or  local,  only  so  far  as  they  shall  conform  to  the 
laws. 

Chapter  IV. 

provincial  and  communal  institutions. 

Art.  108.  Provincial  and  communal  institutions  shall 
be  regulated  by  law.* 

The  law  shall  establish  the  application  of  the  follow- 
ing principles : 

1.  Direct  election,  except  in  the  cases  which  may  be 
established  by  law  in  regard  to  the  chie&  of  the  com- 
munal administration,  and  government  commissioners 
acting  in  the  provincial  councils. 

2.  The  relegation  to  provincial  and  communal  coun- 
cils of  all  provincial  and  communal  affiiirs,  without  pre- 
judice to  the  approval  of  their  acts  in  the  cases  and 
according  to  the  procedure  determined  by  law. 

1  For  •  deKription  of  local  and  ptOTindal  goTemment  in  Belgium,  see  the  paper 
by  B.  de  l^aveleye  in  the  Cobden  Club  Kssays  on  "  I«ocal  GoYemment  and  Taza- 
tioo,"i87S. 
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3.  The  publicity  of  the  sittings  of  the  provincial  and 
communal  councils  within  the  limits  established  by  law^ 

4.  The  publicity  of  budgets  and  accounts. 

5.  The  intervention  of  the  King  or  of  the  Legislative 
power  to  prevent  provincial  and  communal  councils 
from  exceeding  their  powers  and  from  acting  against  the 
general  welfare. 

Art.  109.  The  keeping  of  the  civil  register  is  exclu- 
sively the  duty  of  the  communal  authorities. 

Title  IV. 

FINANCES. 

Art.  I  id.  No  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  shall 
be  imposed  except  by  law. 

No  public  charge,  nor  any  provincial  assessment  shall 
be  imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  provincial  council. 

No  public  charge  nor  any  communal  assessment  shall 
be  imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  communal  council. 

The  law  shall  determine  the  exceptions  which  ex- 
perience shall  show  to  be  necessary  in  regard  to  pro- 
vincial and  communal  taxes. 

Art.  III.  Taxes  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  shall  be 
voted  annually. 

The  laws  which  impose  such  taxes  shall  remain  in 
force  for  one  year  only  unless  they  are  re-enacted. 

Art.  112.  No  privilege  shall  be  established  in  regard 
to  taxes. 

No  exemption  or  abatement  of  taxes  shall  be  estab- 
lished, except  by  law. 

Art.  113.  Beyond  the  cases  expressly  excepted  by 
law,  no  payment  shall  be  exacted  of  any  citizen  other 
than  taxes  levied  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  of  the 
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province  or  of  the  community.  No  change  shall  be 
made  in  the  existing  system  oi polder^  and  waieringen^ 
which  remain  subject  to  ordinary  legislation. 

Art.  1 14.  No  pension  or  gratuity  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  public  treasury  without  the  authority  of  law. 

Art.  115.  Bach  year  the  Chambers  shall  fix  the  law 
of  accounts  and  vote  the  budget 

All  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  state  must  be 
contained  in  the  budget  and  in  the  accounts. 

Art.  116.  The  members  of  the  Court  of  Accounts 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Representatives, 
and  for  a  term  fixed  by  law. 

This  court  is  intrusted  with  the  examination  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  the  general  administration, 
and  of  all  persons  accountable  to  the  public  treasury. 
It  shall  guard  that  no  item  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
budget  shall  be  overdrawn  and  that  no  transfer  shalL 
take  place. 

It  shall  audit  the  accounts  of  the  different  adminis- 
trations of  the  state,  and  it  shall  be  its  duty  to  gather 
for  this  purpose  all  information  and  all  necessary 
vouchers. 

The  general  accounts  of  the  state  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Chambers  with  the  comments  of  the  Court  of 
Accounts. 

This  court  shall  be  organized  by  law. 

Art.  117.  The  salaries  and  pensions  of  the  ministers 
of  religion  shall  be  paid  by  the  state ;  the  sums  neces- 
sary to  meet  this  expenditure  shall  be  entered  annually 
in  the  budget. 

1  mditrs  are  lands  redaimed  fhnn  the  sea  by  dikes.  The  owners  of  these  lands 
are  grouped  into  associations  for  the  maintenance  of  the  dikes  and  are  govefaed 
by  iiartlcnlar  local  customs. 

*  W^Uringm  are  canals  for  drainage  and  irrigation. 
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Title  V. 

THE  ARMY. 

Art.  1 1 8.  The  method  of  recruiting  the  army  shall 
be  determined  by  law.  The  laws  shall  also  regulate  the 
promotion,  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  soldiers. 

Art.  119.  The  army  contingent  shall  be  voted  annu- 
ally. The  law  which  fixes  this  shall  remain  in  force  for 
one  year  only,  unless  re-enacted. 

Art.  120.  The  organization  and  the  duties  of  the 
constabulary  shall  be  regulated  by  law. 

Art.  121.  No  foreign  troops  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
service  of  the  state,  to  occupy  or  to  cross  its  territory 
except  by  provision  of  law. 

Art.  122.  There  shali  -Wig  citizen  militia,  the  oigani- 
zation  of  which  shall  be  regulateoHrplaw,.^ 

The  officers  of  all  grades,  at  least  as  hignSi|J||^Ld[       "^ 
captain,  shall  be  chosen  by  the  militia,  with  such  excep-*^W|j||»^ 
tions  as  may  be  judged  necessary  for  accountants.  ^ 

Art.  123.  The  militia  cannot  be  brought  into  active 
service,  except  when  authorized  by  law. 

Art.  124.  Soldiers  shall  not  be  deprived  of  their 
grades,  honors  and  pensions  except  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Title  VL 
general  provisions. 

Art.  125.  The  Belgian  nation  adopts  for  its  colors 
red,  yellow  and  black,  and  for  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 
kingdom,  the  Belgian  lion,  with  the  motto,  "Union 
Gives  Strength." 

Art  126.  The  city  of  Brussels  is  the  capital  of 
Belgium  and  the  seat  of  government. 

Art.  127.  No  oath  shall  be  imposed  except  by  law. 
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The  form  of  the  oath  also  shall  be  determined  by 
law. 

Art.  128.  Every  foreigner  within  the  territory  of 
Belgium  shall  enjoy  protection  of  his  person  and  prop- 
erty, except  as  otherwise  established  by  law. 

Art.  129.  No  law,  ordinance,  or  regulation  of  the 
general,  provincial,  or  communal  government  shall  be 
obligatory  until  after  having  been  published  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law. 

Art.  130.  The  constitution  cannot  be  suspended, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Title  VII. 

THE  REVISION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Art.  131.  The  Legislative  power  has  the  right  to  de- 
clare that  a  revision  of  such  constitutional  provisions  as 
it  shall  designate,  is  in  order. 

After  this  declaration,  the  two  Chambers  are  ipso  facto 
dissolved. 

Two  new  Chambers  shall  then  be  summoned,  in  con- 
formity with  Article  71. 

These  Chambers,  with  the  approval  of  the  King,  shall 
then  act  upon  the  points  submitted  for  revision. 

In  this  case  the  Chambers  cannot  deliberate  unless  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  are  present, 
and  no  amendment  can  be.adopted  unless  it  is  sustained 
by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  votes.^ 

TEMPORARY  AND  TRANSITIONAL. 

[Articles  132  to  139  provide  for  the  transition  from  the 
old  regime  to  the  new  and  no  longer  have  any  eflfect  on 
the  organization  of  the  state.] 

1  The  relatiTe  signlficaiice  of  Belgium  in  the  Buropean  fitmilj  of  oonstitutions  Ij 
developed  in  Borigeaud's  "  Adoption  and  Amendment  of  Constitutions  in  Burope 
and  America.*'    1895.   Pp.  190-113. 
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THE  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  POLITICAL  AND 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
was  formed  in  Philadelphia,  December  14,  1889,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  Political  and  Social  Sciences. 

While  it  does  not  exclude  any  portion  of  the  field  indi- 
cated in  its  title,  yet  its  chief  object  is  the  development  of 
those  aspects  of  the  Political  and  Social  Sciences  which  are 
either  entirely  omitted  from  the  programmes  of  other 
societies,  or  which  do  not  at  present  receive  the  attention 
they  deserve. 

Among  such  subjects  may  be  mentioned:  Sociology, 
Comparative  Constitutional  and  Administrative  Law,  Phi- 
losophy of  the  State,  and  such  portions  of  the  field  of  Poli- 
tics, including  Finance  and  Banking,  as  are  not  adequately 
cultivated  by  existing  oiganizations. 

A  special  efibrt  will  be  made  to  collect  and  publish  mate- 
rial which  will  be  of  use  to  students,  and  which  does  not  now 
reach  the  public  in  any  systematic  way,  as,  for  example,  the 
texts  in  English  of  the  Constitutions  of  leading  foreign 
countries  ;  regular  accounts  of  current  instruction  in  Politic 
cal  and  Social  topics  at  home  and  abroad;  descriptive 
bibliographies,  discussions  of  Municipal  Government,  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Academy  thus  supplements  the 
eflForts  of  existing  societies  of  similar  aims,  and  substantially 
strengthens  their  work  by  contributing  its  share  to  beget  a 
deeper  and  more  widespread  interest  in  the  general  subject 
of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

The  plan  of  the  Academy  includes  regular  scientific  meet- 
ings for  the  presentation  of  papers  and  communications, 
establishment  of  a  library,  and  the  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge on  Political  and  Social  topics  through  its  publications 
and  by  such  other  means  as  may  seem  suitable. 

During  the  winter,  regular  scientific  meetings  have  been 
held  since  the  Academy  was  formed  at  which  the  papers 
submitted  have  been  read  and  discussed. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


"The  work  of  the  Academy  touches  the  vital  questions  of  political  and 
social  Ufe,  and  treats  them  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  manner." 

Chicago  Herald. 

•*The  success  of  the  Academy  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  very  liberal 
spirit  in  which  it  was  organized  and  has  been  conducted.  It  stands  for  no 
dogma ;  it  represents  no  party  and  no  institution  ;  its  motto  is  the  promo- 
tion of  science,  and  to  this  work  it  invites  the  professional  economist  and 
political  scientist ;  the  layman  who  is  interested  in  a  general  way  in  the 
scientific  study  of  economics  and  politics  ;  the  man^of  leisure ;  the  public- 
spirited  citizen,  and  the  busy  man  of  afiairs,  all  of  whom  should  take  a 
pride  and  pleasure  in  assisting  in  the  progress  of  science  as  such  in  every 
department  of  human  affairs."  Public  Ledger y  Philadelphia. 

''Persons  who  are  interested  in  political  and  social  science  will  find  the 
Annai«s  of  the  American  Academy  extremely  serviceable." 

New  York  Herald. 

**  The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  is  publishing 
a  series  of  papers  on  financial,  economic  and  sociological  topics  which  evince 
deep  thought  and  exhaustive  study  on  the  part  of  the  writers." 

Daily  Chronicle^  Spokane. 

"The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  is  an  institu- 
tion which  is  doing  good  work  in  the  fields  of  Sociology,  Comparative  Con- 
stitutional and  Administrative  Law,  Finance,  etc.,  and  deserves  to  be  widely 
known  in  Europe."  Herald^  Rome,  Italy. 

"  The  Annai^s  of  the  American  Academy  is  issued  bi-monthly,  and  its 
contents  are  solid  and  substantial.  This  is  the  most  scholarly  of  all  the  pub- 
lications of  this  sort  which  are  published  in  the  United  States." 

Boslon  Herald, 

"We  believe  that  teachers  and  intelligent  citizens  generally  will  find  it 
of  material  advantage  to  connect  themselves  with  this  organization,  and 
having  this  conviction  we  take  pleasure  in  commending  it  to  their  atten* 
tion."  North  Carolina  Teacher. 

"  One  of  the  potent  influences  that  have  prompted  the  advancement  of 
scientific  knowledge  in  the  United  States,  in  these  closing  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  is  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
Its  publications  are  exerting  a  powerful  and  wholesome  influence  on  Ameri- 
can thought'*  Commercial  Gazette,  Cincinnati. 


Persons  tntifistid  in  thi  study  of  political ,  economic  and  social  questions  an 
eligible  for  membership.  The  Annaw  of  the  Academy  is  sent  to  all  numbers  free 
of  charge.  The  annual  membership  fee  is  $S'Oo;  life^membership  fee^  Sioo,  Ap^ 
plications  for  membership  should  be  sent  to 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
STATION  B,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  ACADEMY. 

The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  was 
founded  at  a  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  December  14,  1889. 
It  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  desire  for  an  organization  in  which 
the  widespread  interest  in  political,  economic  and  social  dis- 
cussion should  find  a  focus.  For  it  was  felt  by  those  who  called 
the  meeting  that  these  interests  should  have  an  organ  which 
could  properly  represent  this  wide  group  of  sciences,  and  be  at 
the  same  time  an  intermediary  between  scientific  thought  and 
practical  ^fFort.  In  many  fields,  earnest  men  and  women  were  at 
work  in  various  reform  movements,  without  co-operation,  and, 
above  all,  without  the  sympathy  and  support  of  those  pursuing 
allied  interests,  whether  in  a  practical  or  a  theoretical  way. 

These  considerations  were  laid  before  the  preliminary  meeting 
held  In  December,  1889,  and  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.  At  that  meeting, 
the  Constitution  of  the  Academy  was  adopted,  officers  elected 
and  methods  of  work  outlined.  Soon  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Academy,  a  proposition  was  received  from  the  Philadelphia 
Social  Science  Association,  looking  to  a  merging  of  that  organiza- 
tion with  the  newly  formed  Academy.  This  proposition  was 
accepted,  the  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Social  Science 
Association  becoming  members  of  the  Academy,  and  the  publica- 
tions of  the  older  association  passing  into  its  control.  A  record 
of  the  useful  and  honorable  career  of  the  Philadelphia  Social 
Science  Association  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Rosengarten 
and  published  in  the  ANNALS  for  March,  1891. 

With  this  nucleus  for  a  membership,  the  Academy  started 
under  fair  auspices,  and  the  rapid  growth  which  soon  followed 
more  than  justified  the  hopes  of  its  founders.  With  each  in- 
crease in  membership  it  has  been  possible  to  extend  the  scope 
and  usefulness  of  the  Academy's  work.  The  record  of  activity 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Academy  has  been  one  of  constant 
growth  and  expansion.  Through  the  active  co-operation  of  its 
ihembers  and  of  scholars  throughout  the  world,  it  has  been  able 
to  pursue  the  aims   of   Its   founders  with  a  degree  of  success 
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which  is  cause  for  congratulatioiL  We  stand,  however,  at  the 
beginning  of  oar  work.  Deep  problems  of  yaried  character  beset 
modem  society,  and  the  intelligent  consideraticm  of  them 
demands  an  unremitting  inteUectnal  labor. 

The  object  of  the  Academy,  as  stated  in  its  constitation,  la 
the  promotion  of  the  political  and  social  sciences,  in  the  compre- 
hensive sense  of  those  terms.  It  has  sought  to  stimulate  discus- 
sion through  holding  public  meetings,  and  to  foster  scientific 
research  through  its  publications.  In  both  of  these  chief  ave- 
nues of  its  activity  it  has  been  singularly  successfuL 

The  meetings  of  the  Academy  have  been  held  at  irregular  in- 
tervals through  the  winter  months  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
At  the  outset  several  papers  were  often  read,  at  each  meeting, 
but  experience  has  shown  that  unless  the  topics  of  the  papera 
be  related,  and  furnish  the  basis  of  a  common  discussion,  this 
plan  has  its  disadvantages.  More  recently  each  meeting  has 
been  devoted  to  a  single  topic  which  has  been  fruitful  in  stimulat- 
ing discussion.  In  presenting  a  record  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Academy,  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  record  only  the  prin- 
cipal speakers  and  the  titles  of  their  papers.  Such  a  list  shows 
the  wide  variety  of  topics  which  fall  within  the  Academy's 
activity  and  their  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

The  meetings  of  the  Academy  have  been  as  follows: 

1.  March  21,  1880  —Dr.  Stuart  Wood,  "Theories  of  Wages.'* 

Prof.  S.  N.  Patten,  "Decay  of  Local  and  State  Govern- 
ments in  the  United  States." 

2.  April  29,  1800.— Prof.  F.  H.  Giddiugs,  "Province  of  Soci- 

ology." 
Prof.  B.  J.  James,    "A    New    System   of   Passenger 

Fares." 
8.  November  18,  1890.— Prof.  W.  P.  Holcomb,  "Our  National 

Bureau  of  Education." 
Prof.  F.  N.  Thorpe,  "Are    the    State    Govemmenta 

Decaying?" 
4.  December  12, 1890.  -Prof.  G.  Stuart  Patterson,  '*The  Original 

Package  Decision." 
6.  January  14, 189L— Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  "Public  Health  and 

Municipal  Government" 

6.  February  12,  1891.— Mr.  F.  W.  Holls,  "Compulsory  Voting. '  * 

7.  March  12,  1891.— Mr.  F.  B.  Hawley,  "Preliminaries  to  the 

Discussion  of  Socialism." 
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&  April  17,  1891.— Mr.  B.R.  Johnson,  "River  and  Harbor  Bills." 
9.  May  15,  1891.— Mr.  B.  P.  Oberholtzer,  "American  Forms  of 
the  Referendum." 

Prof.  S.  N.  Patten,  "Economic  Basis  of  Prohibition." 

10.  November  24,  1891.— Mr.  P.  P.  Prichard,  "The  Study  of 

Municipal  Government." 

Mr.  Lincoln  L.  Byre,  "The  Relation  of  National  Party 
to  Municipal  Gtovemment." 

Mr.  William  Draper  Lewis,  "The  Political  Organization 
of  a  Modem  Municipality." 

11.  December  15,  1891.— Mr.  D.  I.  Green,  "Value  as  a  Quality 

Instead  of  a  Ratio. ' ' 
Mr.  Charles  Richardson,  "Party  Government" 

12.  January  26,  1892.— Dr.  Charles  De  Garmo,  "Bthical  Train- 

injr  in  the  Public  Schools."^ 
la  February  26,  1892.— Mr.  R.  H.  Dana,  "The  Practical  Work- 
ing of  the  Australian  Voting  System  in  Massachusetts." 
Mr.  C.  C.  Binney,  "Merits  and  Defects  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Ballot  Law  of  1891." 

14.  April  5,  1892.— Prof.  B.  P.  Cheyney,  "A  Third  Revolution." 

Mr.  L.  K.  Stein,  "The  Relation  of  the  Street  Railways 
to  the  City  of  Philadelphia." 

15.  May  13,  1892.— Mrs.    S.    L.    Oberholtser,  "School    Savings 

Banks." 
Mr.  H.  I.  Smith,  "Postal  Savings  Banks." 
la  November  80,  1892.-Prof.  F.  H.  Giddings,  "The  Bthics  of 
Social  Progress." 

17.  January  12,  1898.— Mr.  Horace  White,  "National  and  State 

Banks." 

Hon.  M.  D.  Harter,  "American  Banking  and  the 
Money  Supply  of  the  Future." 

Hon.  J.  H.  Walker,  "The  Banking  System  Old  and 
New." 

18.  February  23,  1893.— Dr.  Isaac  Sharpless,  "The  Relation  of 

the  State  to  Education  in  Bngland  and  America." 

19.  April  27,  1893.-Prof.  L.  F.  Ward,  "The  Political  Bthics  of 

Herbert  Spencer." 

20.  November  17,  1893.— Prof.  R.  P.  Falkner,  "The  Monetary 

Conference  of  1892." 

21.  December  20,  1893.— Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  "Some  Factors  of 

Municipal  Efficiency." 
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22.  Febroary  8,  1894.— President  J.  F.  Growell,  **Go-operatiYe 

Study  of  PoUtical  Ethics." 

23.  March  16,  1894.— Mr.  £.  L.  Godkin,  ''Problems  of  Municipal 

Government." 

24.  April  20,  1894.— Dr.  J.  G.  Brooks,  'The  Future  Problem  of 

Cliarity  and  the  Unemployed." 

25.  May  11,  1894.— Mr.  Edward  Porritt,  "Break-op  of  the  Old 

System  of  Two  Parties  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons." 

26.  October  25,  1894.— Dr.  E.  B.  L.  Goold,  "The  Uqnor  Problem 

and  Its  Scientific  Treatment" 

27.  November  27,  1894.— Prof .  S.  N.  Patten,  'Teaching  of  Poli- 

tical Economy  in  the  Public  Schools." 

28.  January   30,  1895.— F.  J.  Stimson,    Esq.,    "Uniform    State 

Legislation  on  Subjects  of  Extra  Territorial  Effect." 

29.  March  7,  1895.— Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  "Proportional    Bepre- 

sentation." 
80.  November   13,   1895.— Prof.   L.    M.   Keasbey,    "Nicaragua 

Canal  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine." 
31.  December  18»  1895.— Dr.  S.  M.  Lindsay,  "Social  Observation; 

or,  the  Modem  City  as  a  Laboratory." 
82.  January  22,  1896.— Prof.  George    Wharton    Pepper,  "The 

Methods  of  Legal  Education." 

33.  February   27,  1896.— Mr.  W.  M.  P.  Bound,  "The    Higher 

Economics  of  Penology;  or.  The  Value  of  Beformatory 
Effort." 

34.  March  26,  1896.— Hon.  Martin  A.  Knapp,  "Bailway  Pooling, 

the  Conditions  Under  Which  It  Could  be  Legalized." 

35.  April   22,    1896.— D.    S.    Bemsen,    Esq.,    "The    Fusion   of 

Political  Parties,  Australian  Methods  and  Besults." 
86.  November  20,  1896.— Prof .  Boland  P.  Falkner,  "The  Organi- 
zation of  the  Census." 

37.  December  18,  1896.--Prof.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  **The 

Administration  of  City  Schools." 

38.  February  26,  1897.— Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  "The  Shifting 

and  Floating  City  Population." 
89.  March  26,  1897.— Prof.  Sidney  T.  Sherwood,  "The    Philo- 
sophic Basis  of  Economics:  A  Word  to  the  Sociologists." 

40.  April  21,    1897.— Prof.    Edmund   J.  James,  "Training   for 

Citizenship." 

41.  April  22,  1897.— Mr.  George  E.  Bartol,  "Foreign  Commerce 

and  Its  Belation  to  National  Prosperity." 
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Prof.  B.  R.  Johnson,  "American  Manufactures  in 
Foreign  Markets." 

Hon.  Robert  Adams,  Jr.,  "Opening  of  Foreign  Mar- 
kets to  American  Goods." 

42.  April  22,  1687.— Dr.  Joseph  H.  Senner,  "The  Immigration 

Question." 

43.  April  22,   1897.— Hon.  James  H.   Eckels,   "The   National 

Banking  System." 
The  publications  of  the  Academy  have  been  Issued  under  the 
title  ANNALS  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  and  the  Supplements  to  the  ANNALS.  In  the  ANNALS 
there  have  appeared  a  large  number  of  papers  submitted  to  the 
Academy,  which  have  been  read  and  discussed  at  its  meetings, 
as  weU  as  many  read  by  title  only.  Thus,  the  fruitful  and 
stimulating  influence  of  the  Academy  upon  scientific  research 
has  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  its  members.  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  name  here  all  the  important  contributions  which 
have  been  made  to  political  and  social  science  through  the 
Academy,  but  a  classification  of  subjects  and  authors  may  be  a 
useful  means  of  recording  this  feature  of  the  Academy's  work: 
BANKING.— Henry  Bacon,  M.  D.  Harter,  A.  B.  Hepburn,  J.  H. 

Walker,  Horace  White,  H.  W.  Williams. 
CONSTITUTIONAL     HISTORY.-G.    Arangio     Ruiz,    B.    J. 
James,  J.  H.  Robinson,  R.  Saleilles,  F.  N.  Thcrpe,  W.  O. 
Webster. 
CRIME.— R.  P.  Falkner,  C.  H.  Reeve,  0.  D.  Wright 
ECONOMIC  THEORY.- E.  Boehm-Bawerk,  M.  Block,  J.  B. 
Clark,  W.  Cunningham,  D.  I.  Green,  A.  T.  Hadley,  J.  A. 
Hobson,  J.  H.  Hollander,  A.  Loria,  D.  M.  Lowrey,  C.  W. 
Macfarlane,  S.  M.  McVane,  L.  S.  Merriam,  S.  N.  Patten, 
E.  A.  Ross,  G.  Schmoller,  William  Smart,  W.  G.  L.  Tay- 
lor, C.  A.  Tuttle,  L.  Walras,  F.  v.  Weiser,  Stuart  Wood. 
EDUCATION.— -E.    W.   Bemis,   F.   W.   Blackmar,   C.   DeGarmo, 

S.  N.  Patten,  D.  G.  Ritchie,  Isaac  Sharpless. 
FINANCE.— E.  L.  Bogart,  E.  R.  Buckley. 
INDUSTRIAL  PROBLEMS.— W.    D.    Dabney,    S.    B.    Harding, 

D.  Kinley,  E.  Levasseur. 
INSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY.-C.  M.  Andrews,  W.  J.  Ashley, 

B.  P.  Cheyney. 
INTERNATIONAL    LAW.— A.    S.    Hershey,  B.  W.  Huffcutt, 
B.  L.  Lord. 
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JURISPRUDENCE.— F.  G.  Buckfltaff,  R.  H.  Curtis,  C.  A.  Reed, 

F.  J.  Stimaon,  F.  M.  Taylor,  C.  G.  Tiedeman. 
MONEY.— P.  Fetter,  W.  Liotz,  C.  W.  Macfarlane,  G.  Molos- 

worth,  Due  de  Noailles,    £.   A.    Ross,    W.   A.   Soott,  J. 

Allen  Smith,  T.  Williams,  A.  B.  Woodford. 
MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMBNT.-J.  R.  Commons,  E.  L.  Godkln, 

W.  D.  Lewis,  F.  P.  Prichard,  C.  Richardson. 
POLITICAL    INSTITUTIONS.— C.  Bornhak,    J.  G.  Bourinot. 

G.  Bradford,  E.  D.  Durand,  G.  H.  Haynes,  E.  J.  James, 
J.  Macy,  A.  D.  Morse,  B.  Moses,  S.  N.  Patten,  E.  Por- 
rltt,  F.  Snow,  L.  Waurin. 

POLITICAL  REFORMS.— C.  C.  Binney,  J.  R.  Commons,  F.  W. 
Holls,  E.  J.  James,  J.  W.  Jenks,  B.  P.  Oberholtzer,  D.  S. 
Remsen. 
POLITICAL  THEORY.— F.  I.  Herrlott,  D.  G.  Ritchie,  E.  \. 

Robinson,  J.  H.  Robinson. 
SOCIAL    QUESTIONS.— J.  G.  Brooks,    C.  H.  Cooley,    J.    W. 
Davidson,  E.  T.  Heyn,  G.  K.  Holmes,  S.  M.  Lindsay, 
J.  Mayor,  W.  Milliet,  S.  L.  Oberholtzer. 
SOCIOLOGY.- A.  F.  Bentley,  G.  A.  Flamingo,  F.  H.  Giddings, 
H.  H.  Powers,  W.  D.  Lewis,  S.  N.  Patten,  W.  H.  Schoff, 
G.  Simmel,  L.  F.  Ward. 
TAXATION.— T.  N.  Carver,  R.  T.  Colbum,  F.  C.  Howe,  E.  R. 

Johnson,  E.  A.  Ross. 
TRANSPORTATION.— R.  T.  Colbum,  J.  P.  Davis,  B.  R.  John- 
son, L.  M.  Keasbey,  M.  A.  Knapp,  J.  W.  Miller,  H.  T. 
Newcomb. 
UNCLASSIFIED.— C.  Bornhak,  J.  L.  Brownell,  F.  G.  Clark, 
M.    M.    Dawson,    E.   T.    Devine,    H.  S.  Dudley,  R.  P. 
Falkner,  D.  M.  Frederlksen,  C.  de  Lestrade,  M.  A.  Mik- 
kelsen,  P.  de  Rousiers,  L.  S.  Rowe,  T.  B.  Veblen. 
In   addition  to   the  publication   of   papers   presented   to  the 
Academy,  the  editors  have  sought  to  make  the  ANNA£S>  helpful 
to  students  of  political  and  social  science  by  furnishing  as  com- 
plete a  record  as  possible  of  publications  and  events  which  have 
a  bearing  upon  the  development  of  those  subjects.     Particular 
attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  notice  and  review  of  books,  a 
large  part  of  each  issue  of  the  ANNALS  being  devoted  to  this 
object    In  this  record  the  varied  interests  of  those  who  compose 
the  Academy  have  been  kept  in  view,  and  through  it  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  scholars  in  all  parts  of  the  world  has  been  en- 
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listed  in  the  work  of  the  Academy.  As  time  has  progressed,  the 
editorial  conduct  of  the  ANNALS  has  been  strengthened,  and 
the  co-operation  of  an  increasing  number  of  scholars  has  been 
obtained. 

The  Academy  has  been  fortunate  in  presenring  the  continuity 
of  editorial  worlc,  in  connection  with  the  ANNALS,  and  the 
record  of  its  growth  is  a  continuous  one. 

The  first  issue  of  the  ANNALS  was  made  in  July,  1800.  The 
Board  of  Bditors  consisted  of  Professor  Edmund  J.  James, 
Editor-in-Chief,  and  Professors  Franldin  H.  Oiddings  and  Boland 
P.  Falkner  as  Associate  Editors.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
ANNALS  was  issued  as  a  quarterly.  The  success  of  the  enter- 
prise and  the  cordial  support  of  scholars  which  was  receiyed, 
made  it  possible  in  the  second  volume,  commencing  with  the 
number  for  July,  1801,  to  issue  the  ANNALS  every  other  month. 
In  the  same  year  the  list  of  editors  was  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  the  name  of  Professor  James  H.  Bobinson.  With  the  close  of 
the  second  volume  of  the  ANNALS,  Professor  Franklin  H.  Oid- 
dings, who  had  accepted  a  position  at  Columbia  University, 
resigned  as  Associate  Editor. 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  specific  distribution  of  the 
editorial  work,  and  the  care  of  the  Book  Department,  in  particu- 
lar, had  been  in  the  charge  of  Professors  Falkner  and  Bobinson. 
With  the  third  volume,  the  first  issue  of  which  was  in  July,  1802, 
the  Editorial  Board  consisted  of  Professor  Edmund  J.  James, 
Editor-in-Chief,  Professor  Boland  P.  Falkner  and  James  H. 
Bobinson  as  Associate  Editors  No  change  occurred  in  the  Edi- 
torial Board  until  January,  1806.  But,  in  the  meantime,  a  some- 
what different  organization  of  the  editorial  work  secured  the 
co-operation  of  a  number  of  other  scholars.  Thus,  the  Book 
Department  in  Volume  III.  was  in  charge  of  Professor  Boland 
P.  Falkner  and  Dr.  Emory  B.  Johnson.  With  the  issue  of  July, 
1803,  which  began  the  fourth  volume  of  the  ANNALS,  Dr. 
Emory  B.  Johnson  took  exclusive  charge  of  the  Book  Depart- 
ment, and  remained  in  charge  of  this  work  until  January,  1806. 
With  the  third  issue  of  the  fifth  volume  (November,  1804),  there  was 
established  in  each  number  of  the  ANNALS  a  Department  of  Notes 
on  Municipal  Government,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  L.  S.  Bowe, 
and  with  the  issue  of  January,  1895,  a  Department  of  Sociological 
Notes,  under  the  chaige  of  Dr.  S.  M.  Lindsay.  These  gentlemen 
have  continued  this  work  until  the  present  time. 
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The  bulk  Of  the  ANNALS  continued  to  increase  so  that  the 
bound  volumes  became  too  awkward  to  handle,  and,  In  accord- 
ance with  a  desire  expressed  by  many  readers  of  the  ANNALS, 
the  yearly  publications  have  been,  from  July,  1895,  published  as 
two  volumes  annually,  each  volume  containing  three  numbers.^ 

With  the  issue  of  January,  1896,  a  series  of  changes  was  made 
in  the  editorial  conduct  of  the  ANNALS.  The  removal  of 
Professor  James  to  Chicago  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  retain 
the  responsibilities  of  Bditor-in-Chief,  but  it  was  the  general 
desire  that  he  should  continue  his  editorial  connection  with  the 
ANNALS.  He  became  Associate  Bditor,  while  the  editorship  was 
filled  by  the  promotion  of  Professor  Roland  P.  Falkner.  Pro- 
fessor Robinson  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  called  to  Oolumbia 
University,  New  York,  and  found  it  necessary  to  give  up  his 
work  in  the  ANNALS.  His  place  as  Associate  Bditor  was  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Professor  Emory  R.  Johnson,  who  had 
long  been  connected  with  the  Book  Department  of  the  ANNALS. 
This  place  being  thus  rendered  vacant,  it  was  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Professor  Henry  R.  Seager,  who  has  had  charge 
of  the  Book  Department  since  January,  1896.  No  further  change 
in  the  personnel  of  the  editorial  corps  has  taken  place  since 
January,  1896. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Academy  has  been  the 
promotion  of  scientific  research  through  the  publication  of  longer 
monographs  and  articles.  The  editors  have  considered  solely  the 
scientific  value  of  the  material  which  has  been  presented  to 
them,  and  have  not  hesitated  to  publish  in  the  ANNALS  itself 
articles  whose  length  considerably  exceeds  that  of  the  customary 
contribution  to  scientific  periodicals.  In  addition  to  this  there 
have  been  published  from  time  to  time,  supplements  devoted  to 
various  topics  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Academy.  An 
inspection  of  the  Ust  which  has  been  published  shows  important 
contributions  to  statistics,  economic  history,  transportation,  con- 
stitutional law,  and  sociology.  To  the  Academy  is  due  the  credit 
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of  haying  first  published  in  the  English  language  a  systematic 
work  upon  the  subject  of  statistics,  and  of  having  made  acces- 
sible to  students  of  political  science  the  constitutional  laws  of 
European  nations.  Not  less  important  have  been  the  other  con- 
tributions which  haye  been  published  in  this  form.  A  list  of  such 
publications  up  to  the  present  time,  is  as  follows: 
1891.— "Public    Health    and  Municipal  Goyemment,"  by  Dr. 

John  S.  Billings.   Pp.  23. 
1891.— "History,  Theory  and  Technique  of  Statistics,"  by  Prof. 
August  Meitzen;  translated  by  Prof.  Boland  P.  Falkner. 
Pp.  243. 
1888.— "Ck>nstitution  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,"  trans- 
lated with  an  Historical  Introduction  by  Prof.  Bernard 
Moses.   Pp.  70. 
1898.— "Constitutional  and  Organic  Laws  of  France,"  translated 
with  an  Historical  Introduction  by  Prof.  C.  F.  A.  Cur- 
rier.  Pp.  78. 
1893.— "Inland  Waterways:  Their  Relation  to  Transportation," 

by  Prof.  Emory  R.  Johnson.  Pp.  164. 
1894.— "History  of  Political  Economy,"  by  Prof.  Gustay  Cohn; 

translated  by  Dr.  Joseph  Adna  HilL  Pp.  142. 
1894.— "The  Theory  of  Sociology,"  by  Prof.  Franklin  H.  Gid- 

dings.   Pp.  80. 
1894.— "Constitution  of  the  Kingdom   of   Prussia,"  translated 
and  supplied  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Prof. 
James  Haryey  Robinson.  Pp.  54. 
1894.— "Constitution  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,"  translated  and 
supplied  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Prof.  S.  M. 
Lindsay  and  Prof.  L.  S.  Rowe.   Pp.  44. 
1896.— "The  Theory   of   Social  Forces,"   by   Prof.   Simon   N. 

Patten.  Pp.  161. 

1896.— "Constitution  of  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium,"  translated 

and  supplied  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Prof. 

John  M.  Vincent  and  Ada  S.  Vincent.  Pp.  40. 

In  presenting  this  brief  record  of  the  work  of  the  Academy,  we 

are  conscious  that  the  work  has  been  fayored  by  theconseryatiye 

policy  which  has  retained  experienced  officers  in  their  positions. 

Professor   Edmund   J.  James    was   elected    President   of   the 

Academy  at  its  first  meeting  and  continues  to  occupy  that  post. 

We  may  conclude  our  record  with  a  summary  statement  of  the 

ofllcers  of  the  Academy  which  shows  a  like  continued  seryice  on 
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the  part  of  Professor  F.  H.  Oiddlngs  as  Second  Vice-President, 
Mr.  Stuart  Wood  as  Treasurer,  and  Professor  John  L.  Stewart 
as  Librarian. 

President,  Bdmnnd  J.  James,  1890- 

First  Vice-President,  Henry  G.  Lea,  1890-95. 

Roland  P.  Falkner,  1896- 
Second  Vice-President,  F.  H.  Oiddlngs,  1890- 
Third  Vice-President,  W.  P.  Holcomb,  1890-94. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  1895- 
Oorrespondlng  Secretary,  Roland  P.  Falkner,  1890-95. 

Henry  R.  Seager,  1896- 
Recordlng  Secretary,  George  Henderson,  1890-92. 

Clinton  R.  Woodruff,  1893- 
General  Secretary,  Clinton  R.  Woodruff,  1890-92. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  1894- 
Treasurer,  Stuart  Wood,  1890- 
Librarian,  John  L.  Stewart,  1890- 
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BB  IT  KNOWN,  That  the  subscribers,  haying  associated  them- 
seiyes  together  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  progress  of  the 
political  and  social  sciences,  and  being  desirous  of  becoming 
incorporated  agreeably  to  the  proyisions  of  the  Act  of  the  (Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylyania,  entitled 
"An  Act  to  proyide  for  the  Incorporation  and  Regulation  of  cer- 
tain Corporations,"  approyed  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  Aprils 
Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seyenty-f our,  and 
Its  supplements,  do  hereby  declare,  set  forth  and  certify  that  the 
following  are  the  purposes,  objects,  articles  and  conditions  of 
their  said  Association,  for  and  upon  which  they  desire  to  be 
incorporated: 

I.  The  name  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  THE  AMBBICAN 
ACADBMY  OF  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIBNCB. 

II.  The  purpose  for  which  the  Corporation  is  formed  is  the 
promotion  of  the  progress  of  the  political  and  social  sciences. 

III.  The  place  where  the  business  of  said  Corporation  is  to  be 
transacted  is  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

lY.  The  Corporation  is  to  exist  perpetually. 

y.  The  names  and  residences  of  the  subscribers  are  as  follows: 
Henry  Charles  Lea,  2000  Walnut  St,  Philadelphia. 
Stuart  Wood,  1020  Locust  St,  Philadelphia. 
Roland  Post  Falkner,  36  Tulpehocken  St,  Philadelphia. 
Joseph  G.  Bosengarten,  1532  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia. 
Simon  Nelson  Patten,  221  DeKalb  Square,  Philadelphia. 
Bdmund  Janes  James,  3722  Locust  St,  Philadelphia. 

(»3) 
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VI.  The  Ck)rporatlon  is  to  be  managed  by  a  Board  of  Dlrectora, 
consisting  of  nine  members,  and  the  names  and  residences  of 
those  chosen  Directors  for  the  first  year  are: 

Bdmund  Janes  James,  8722  Liocust  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Franklin  H.  Giddings,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania. 

Roland  Post  Falkner,  86  Tulpehocken  St,  Philadelphia. 

George  Henderson,  1420  Master  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Henry  Charles  Lea,  2000  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

William  Penn  Holcomb,  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania. 

Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  822  Windsor  Square,  Phila. 

Stuart  Wood,  1620  Locust  St,  Philadelphia. 

John  Lammey  Stewart,  1826  Dickinson  St,  Philadelphia. 

VII.  The  clear  yearly  value  of  the  property  to  be  held  by  the 
Corporation  will  not  exceed  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals  this  fourteenth  day  of  February, 
Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-one  (1891). 

STUART  WOOD, 
HENRY  C.  LEA, 
ROLAND  POST  FALKNER, 
JOSEPH  G.  ROSENGARTBN, 
SIMON  N.  PATTEN, 
EDMUND  J.  JAMES. 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  y 
County  of  Philadelphia.  f  ^' 

Before  me,  the  subscriber.  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  County  of 
Philadelphia,  personally  appeared  Roland  Post  Falkner,  Simon 
N.  Patten  and  Edmund  J.  James,  three  of  the  subscribers  of  the 
above  and  foregoing  Certificate  of  Incorporation  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  and  in  due  form  of  law 
acknowledged  the  same  to  be  their  act  and  deed. 

Witness  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  fourteenth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, Anno  Domini  1891. 

JOS.  K.  FLETCHER, 
Deputy  Recorder. 

DECREE. 
In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  No.  3  of  Philadelphia  County,  of 
March  Term,  1891.    No.  314. 
And  now,  this  fourth  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1891,  the  above  Cer- 
tificate of  Incorporation  having  been  presented  to  me,  a  Law 
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Judge  of  said  County,  accompanied  by  due  proof  of  publication 
of  the  notice  of  this  application  as  required  by  the  Act  of  Assem- 
bly and  rule  of  this  Court  In  such  case  made  and  proylded,  I  cer- 
tify that  I  have  examined  and  perused  the  said  writing,  and  have 
found  the  same  to  be  in  proper  form  and  within  the  purposes 
named  In  the  first  class  specified  in  Section  Second  of  the  Act  of 
the  G^eneral  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Incorporation  and  Regulation 
of  certain  Corporations,"  approved  April  29,  1874,  and  the  sup- 
plements thereto,  and  the  same  appearing  to  be  lawful  and  not 
injurious  to  the  community,  I  do  hereby,  on  motion  of  C.  Stuart 
Patterson  on  behalf  of  petitioners,  order  and  direct  that  the  said 
Certificate  of  Incorporation  or  charter  of  THE  AMERICAN 
ACADEMY  OF  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  afore- 
said be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  approved,  and  that  upon  the 
recording  of  the  same  and  of  this  order  the  subscribers  thereto 
and  their  associates  shall  be  a  corporation  by  the  name  of  'THE 
AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCI- 
ENCE," for  the  purposes  and  upon  the  terms  therein  stated. 

HENRY  REED. 
[sbal] 

Recorded  in  the  office  for  recording  deeds  in  and  for  the  County 
of  Philadelphia,  in  Charter  Book  17,  page  123. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  of  office  this  fourth  day  of  April, 
Anno  Domini  1891. 

THOMAS  GREEN, 
Recorder  of  Deeds. 


The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Abt.  I. 
Tfame. 
This  Assoclatioii  shall  be  known  as  The  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science. 

Abt.  II. 
Object. 
The  object  of  the  Academy  is  the  promotion  of  the  political  and 
social  sciences  in  the  comprehensive  sense  of  those  terms. 

With  no  intention  of  excluding  other  suitable  means,  the  fol- 
lowing methods  may  be  enumerated  as  of  special  importance  in 
furthering  the  ends  of  the  Society: 

1.  Accumulation  of  a  library  of  works  pertaining  to  the  sub- 
jects cultivated  by  the  Academy,  and,  in  general,  the  provision  of 
facilities  for  research. 

2.  Encouragement  of  investigation  by  the  offering  of  prizes  for 
specified  contributions  to  science,  and  by  extending  pecuniary  aid 
in  suitable  cases  to  students  and  investigators. 

3.  Publication  of  valuable  papers  and  reports  presented  to  the 
Academy  either  by  members  or  others. 

4.  Regular  meetings  for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of 
papers  and  other  contributions  to  political  and  social  science. 

5.  Dissemination  of  political  and  economic  knowledge  through- 
out the  community  by  the  establishment  of  public  lecture  courses 
in  political  and  social  science,  and  by  such  other  means  as  may 
from  time  to  time  seem  expedient 

Abt.  III. 
The  Academy  shall  consist  of  a  Council  and  members,  the  for- 
mer to  be  chosen  from  the  latter. 

Abt.  IV. 

Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  the  Academy  who,  hav- 
ing been  proposed  by  a  member,  shall  be  approved  by  the 
OounciL 

The  fees  of  the  members  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Ck)unciL 
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The  Council  may,  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  members,  create 
new  forms  of  membership  at  discretion. 

Members  shall  be  entitled  to  receiye  the  regular  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Academy;  and  to  such  other  privileges  as  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Academy  may  confer  upon 
them. 

Abt.  V. 
The  Council. 

The  Council  shall  consist  of  at  least  ten  members,  chosen  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  Academy.  It  shall  be  authorized  to  enlarge 
its  number  at  pleasure,  and  to  fill  all  vacancies:  provided  that  no 
person  shall  be  chosen  a  Councilor  who  is  not  known  to  be 
actively  interested  in  the  promotion  of  some  phase  of  political  or 
social  science,  either  in  a  theoretical  or  practical  way:  and  pro- 
vided  further,  that  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  Council  shall  be 
renewed  each  year,  retiring  members  being  re-eligible  indefi- 
nitely. 

To  the  Council  shall  be  committed  the  control  and  management 
of  the  business  and  interests  of  the  Academy,  subject  only  to  the 
restrictions  of  this  Constitution.  It  shall  choose  its  own  officers 
and  committees,  determining  their  number  and  functions,  such 
officers  and  committees  being  ex-offMo  the  officers  and  commit- 
tees of  the  Academy. 

The  Council  shall  make  each  year  a  report  of  its  proceedings 
to  the  Academy,  and  may  request  the  co-operation  of  members 
and  others  in  the  work  of  the  Academy. 

The  Council  shall  be  authorized  to  make  all  necessary  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  Academy,  not  in  conflict  with 
this  instrument. 

Any  member  or  Councilor  may  be  struck  from  the  list  if  more 
than  three  months  in  arrear  for  the  annual  fee  or  other  fees 
levied  by  the  Academy:  provided  that  at  least  two  notices  shall 
have  been  sent  that  such  fee  or  fees  are  due. 

Any  Councilor  may  be  expelled  from  the  Academy  by  a  major- 
ity vote  of  all  members  of  the  Council:  provided  that  printed 
notice  be  given  to  each  member  at  least  one  month  beforehand 
of  intention  to  make  such  motion. 

Abt.  VI. 
Amendments. 
Amendments  to  this  Constitution  may  be  made  when  proposed 
by  a  majority  of  all  the  Councilors  and  approved  by  a  majority 
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of  all  the  members  present  at  any  regular  meeting:  provided  that 
the  number  present  shall  be  at  least  one-tenth  oi  all  the  mem- 
bers: and  provided  further  that  a  notice  of  such  projiosed  amend- 
ment shall  have  been  given  at  the  preceding  regular  meeting, 
and  a  printed  copy  sent  to  each  member  at  least  one  month 
before  such  voting. 

BY-LAWS  OF  THB  AMBRIOAN  AOADBIIY  OF  POLITICAL 

AND  SOOIAL  SOIBNOB. 

1.  The  officers  of  the  Council  shall  be  a  President,  three  Vice- 
Presidents,  three  Secretaries— entitled  respectively  Recording, 
Corresponding  and  General— a  Treasurer  and  a  Librarian. 

2.  They  shall  be  chosen  for  one  year,  and  hold  office  until  their 
successors  are  duly  qualified. 

3.  Their  duties  shall  be  such  as  are  usually  assigned  to  suca 
officers,  subject  to  qualification  and  definition  by  the  Council. 

4.  The  officers  of  the  Council,  together  with  such  members  as 
may  be  chosen  by  the  Council  for  one  year,  shall  constitute  an 
Bzecutive  Committee,  with  such  powers  as  may  be  entrusted  to 
it  by  the  Council. 

5.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  except  on  order 
of  the  Bxecutive  Committee  or  Council,  countersigned  by  the 
Recording  Secretary,  who  shall  keep  a  list  of  such  orders,  their 
date,  amounts  and  payees. 

6.  Changes  may  be  made  in  these  By-Laws  at  any  regular 
meeting  of  the  Council  by  a  majority  of  those  present. 

7.  Any  one  may  become  a  life  member  by  the  payment  of  $100 
at  one  time;  and  a  patron  by  the  payment  of  $500  at  one  time; 
and  both  life  members  and  patrons  shall  be  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  annual  fees,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
members. 

8.  Seven  members  of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at 
any  regular  meeting  of  the  Council. 


OFFICERS. 

President^ 
EDMUND  J.  JAM^  Ph.  D.,  UniTcnlty  of  Chicago. 

Vice-Ptesidenis, 
TROW.  ROI^AND  P.  PAI^KNSR,  PH.  D.,  PROF.  P.  H.  GIDDINGS,  A.  M., 

University  of  PennsylTanla.  .  Columbia  Univenity. 

Prop.  WOODROW  WII^SON,  Ph.D., 
Princeton  University. 

Secretaries. 
Corresponding  Sec'y^  General  Secretary, 

'    H.  R.  8EAGBR,  PH.D.,  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS,  Ph.  D. 

3705  I«ocnst  Street.  3705  I^ocust  Street. 

Recording  Secy, 

CI«INTON  ROGERS  WOODRUFF, 

5x4  Walnut  Street. 

jyeeuurer.  Librarian, 

STUART  WOOD,  JOHN  I,.  STEWART, 

400  Chestnut  Street  Manual  Training  School. 


GENERAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 

PROF.  C  F.  RA.STABI«S,  DR.  WM.  PRKSTON  JOHNSTON, 

Dublin  University.  President  of  Tulane  University. 

PROF.  F.  W.  BI^CKMAR,  VERY  REV.  JOHN  J.  KBANEi  D.  D., 

University  of  Kansas.  Rome,  Italy. 

J.  G.  BOURINOT,  C.M.G.,  Ph.D.,  D.CI^.,       PROF.  BERNARD  MOSES, 

Ottawa,  Canada.  University  of  California. 

PROF.  J.  W.  BURGESS,  PROP.  J.  S.  NICHOI^ON,  M.  A., 

Columbia  University.  Edinburgh  University. 

PROF.  R.  T.  ELY,  DR.  HENRY  WA  DE  ROGERS, 

Wisconsin  University.  President  Northwestern  University. 

PROF.  HENRY  W.  PARNAM,  PROP.  HENRY  SIDGWICK, 

Yale  University.  Cambridge  University. 

PROF.  W.  W.  FOI,WEI*I*,  PROF.  WU^I^IAM  SMART, 

University  of  Minnesota.  Queen  Margaret  College,  Glasgow. 

HON.  LYMAN  J.  GAGE,  SIMON  STERNE,  Esq., 

Washington,  D.  C  New  York  City. 

PROF.  JOHN  K.  INGRAM,  LL.D.,  HON.  HANNIS  TAYLOR,  LL.  D., 

Trinity  C611ege,  Dublin.  Madrid,  Siwin. 

PROF.  J.  W.  JENKS,  PROF.  J.  B.  THAYER, 

Cornell  University,  Harvard  Law  School. 

PROF.  LESTER  F.  WARD, 

Washington,  D.  C  ; 
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Term  of  office  expiring  December  31, 1807: 

BASTABLE,  Professor  C.  F.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

BOYER,  Hon.  HENRY  K.,  Philadelphia. 

FARNAM,  Professor  HENRY  W.,  Yale  University. 

GODKIN,  EDWIN  L.,  Esq.,  New  York  City. 

JOHNSON,  Professor  JOSEPH  FRENCH,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

LEWIS,  Professor  WILLIAM  DRAPER,  Dean  of  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Law  School. 

ROSENOARTEN,  JOSEPH  G.,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

ROWE,  Professor  LEO  S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

SMART,  Professor  WILLIAM,  Queen  Margaret  College,  Glas- 
gow. 

WRIGHT,  Hon.  CARROLL  D.,  Washington. 

WOODRUFF,  Hon.  CLINTON  ROGERS,  Philadelphia. 

Term  of  office  expiring  December  31,  1888: 
ADAMS,  Professor  JOHN  QUINCY,  University  of  Pennsylvania* 
COMAN,  Professor  KATHERINE,  Wellesley  College. 
EATON,  DORMAN  B.,  Esq.,  New  York  City. 
GLADDEN,  Rev.  WASHINGTON,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
JAMES,  Professor  EDMUND  J.,  University  of  Chicago. 
MORRIS,  Professor  MARTIN  F.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
NICHOLSON,  Professor  J.  SHIELD,  University  of  Edinburgh* 
PATTEN,  Professor  SIMON  N.,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
SIDGWICK,  Professor  HENRY,  Cambridge  University. 
SPEIRS,  Professor  F.  W.,  Drexel  Institute. 
STEWART,  Professor  JOHN  L.,  Philadelphia. 
WHITE,  Hon.  HORACE,  New  York  City. 
WOOD,  STUART,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

Term  of  office  expiring  December  81, 1889: 
ATHERTON,  Dr.  GEORGE  W.,  President  of  Pennsylvania  State 

College. 
BRBCKENRIDGB,  Professor  R.  M.,  Haverford  College. 
OONRAD,  Dr.  V.  L.,  Philadelphia. 
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DANIBLS,  Professor  WINTHROP  M.,  Princeton  University. 
DBVINB,  Dr.  EDWARD  T.,  New  York  City. 
HILL,  Dr.  DAVID  J.,  President  of  Rochester  Uniyersity. 
KBASBEY,  Professor  L.  M.,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
KINLBY,  Professor  DAVID,  University  of  Illinois. 
LOWBLL,  A.  LAWRBNCB,  Esq.,  Boston. 
McNULTY,  Professor  J.  J.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
MERCER,  GEOROE  G.,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 
SCOTT,  Professor  WILLIAM  A.,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
TAYLOR,  Professor  W.  G.  L.,  University  of  Nebraska. 
WILSON,  Hon.  WILLIAM,  President  of  Washington  and  Lee 
University. 


Term  of  office  expiring  December  31,  1900: 

BEARD,  Dr.  J.  N.,  San  Francisco. 

DB  BOW,  Rev.  R.  S.,  Philadelphia. 

FALKNBRr  Professor  ROLAND  P.,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

GOULD,  Dr.  E.  R.  L.,  New  York  City. 

GRAY,  Dr.  JOHN,  President  of  Northwestern  University. 

INGRAM,  Professor  JOHN  K.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

JOHNSON,  Professor  EMORY  R.,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

LINDSAY,  Professor  S.  M.,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

MACFARLANE,  Dr.  C.  W.,  Philadelphia. 

MAINS,  Professor  W.  C,  Ursinns  College. 

MAYO-SMITH,  Professor  RICHMOND,  Columbia  University. 

MORSE,  Professor  ANSON  D.,  Amherst  College. 

YAGER,  Professor  ARTHUR,  Georgetown,  Ky. 

YOUNG,  Dr.  JAMES  T.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 


Term  of  office  expiring  December  31,  1001: 

BAKER,  Dr.  HENRY  B.,  Lansing,  Mich. 
BROOKS,  Dr.  JOHN  GRAHAM,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
CROWELL,  Professor  JOHN  F.,  Smith  College. 
GARRISON,  Professor  GEORGE  P.,  University  of  Texas. 
GIDDINGS,  Professor  FRANKLIN  H.,  Columbia  University. 
GILES,  WILLIAM  A.,  Esq.,  Chicago. 
HALSEY,  Professor  J.  J.,  Lake  Forest  University. 
HBNDERSON,  GEORGE,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 
HULL,  Professor  WILLIAM  I.,  Swarthmore  College. 
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LBA,  HBNRY  0.,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

BIGHTBR,  WILMER  H.,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

BOBINSON,  Professor  JAMBS  HABVBY,  Columbia  Unlyersity. 

SAXjMON,  Professor  LUCY  M.,  Vassar  College. 

SHBBWOOD,  Professor  SIDNBY  T.,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  MEMBERS  AND 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

[*Llfe  Members.] 

ABBOT,  Mrs.  6BIFFITH  B.,  2811  Fourteenth  St  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  O. 

ABBOTT,  Rev.  LYMAN,  56  WlUow  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ABBBNETHY,  President  B.  L.,  Rutherford  College,  Burke  Oo., 
N.  O. 

AGKBR,  FINLBY,  128  North  Bighth  St,  Philadelphia. 

ADAMS,  Professor  JOHN  QUINGY,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 

ADAMSON,  CHARLES  B.,  730  Market  St,  Philadelphia. 

ADDICKS,  J.  EDWARD,  Harrison  Building,  Fifteenth  and  Mar- 
ket Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

ADBLBBRT  COLLB6E  LIBRARY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

ADICKBS,  Oberbfirgermeister,  Frankfurt,  Germany. 

ADIB,  R.  HALIBURTON,  3  Richmond  Road,  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land. 

AGAR,  JOHN  G.,  20  Nassau  St,  New  York  City. 

AGUILAR  FREE  LIBRARY,  197  East  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 

ALBION  COLLBGB  LIBRARY,  Albion,  Mich. 

ALBRIGHT,  J.  J.,  730  Ferry  St,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

ALBURGER,  JOHN,  615  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia. 

ALDRICH,  CHARLES  H.,  Department  of  Justice,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

ALDRICH,  H.  H.,  63  Board  of  Trade,  Chicago,  111. 

ALBXANDER,  DON,  454  Oak  St,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

ALBXANDBR,  H.  B.,  Geneva,  Kaul  Co.,  111. 

ALBXANDBR,  Dr.  W.  G.,  2504  Third  Ave.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

ALEXANDER,  W.  L.,  114  West  Tuscarawa  St,  Canton,  Ohio. 

ALLARD,  ALPHONSB,  M.  le  Directeur  de  la  Monnaie,  Brussels, 
Belgium. 

ALLBRIGHT,  WILLIAM  B.,  5139  Lexington  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

ALLEN,  FRANK  D.,  U.  S.  Attorney,  Boston,  Mass. 
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ALLEN,  Bey.  FRANK  HOUGHTON,  424  South  Edith  St,  Albn- 

qnerqne,  N.  M. 
ALLEN,  GEORGE  H.  H.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
ALLEN,  Hon.  GEORGE  WHITING,  First  National  Bank,  Key 

West,  Fla. 
ALLEN,  JAMES  D.,  1112  East  Jefferson  St,  Bloominsrton,  111. 
ALLEN,  Hon.  JOHN  M.,  M.  E.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
ALLEN,  JOSEPH  E.,  5802  Jackson  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
ALLEN,  WALTER  S.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
ALLEN,  W.  F.,  24  Park  Place,  New  York  City. 
ALLISON,  Hon.  W.  B.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
ALVEY,  Professor  RICHARD  H.,  College  Park,  Md. 
AMHERST  COLLEGE  LIBRARY,  Amherst,  Mass. 
AMMONS,  ELIAS  M.,  P.  O.  Box  183,  Littleton,  Col. 
ANDERSON,  Mrs.  F.  P.,  Grosse  Isle,  Mich. 
ANDERSON,  GEORGE  MINOR,  RockviUe,  Md. 
ANDERSON,  Rev.  MATTHEW,  1026  South  CoUege  Ave.,  PhiU- 

delphia. 
ANDERSON,  NEWTON  M.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
ANDRADB,  JOSE,  1736  K  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
ANDRE,  JOHN  K.,  818  Girard  Building,  PhiUdelphia. 
*ANDRESEN,-MOLLER,  C,  Consular  Agent  U.  S.  A.,  Cucuta» 

Colombia. 
ANDREWS,    Mra.    ELIZABETH    W.,    2038   Spring   Garden   St, 

Philadelphia. 
ANDREWS,  WALTER  P.,  10%  South  Broad  St,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
ANDREWS,  Professor  W.  E.,  Hastings  OoUege,  Hastings,  Neb. 
ANGELL,  E.  A.,  Mercantile  Bank  Building,  Cleyeland,  Ohio. 
ANTHONY,  Hon.  ELLIOTT,  Chicago,  111. 

ARMSTRONG,  COLLIN,  "Sun,"  80  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
ARMSTRONG,  Professor  ROBERT  ALLEN,  University,   Mor- 

gantown,  W.  Va. 
ARMSTRONG,  Rev.  T.  H.,  West  Farmington,  Ohio. 
ARNOLD,  Hon.  LYNN  J.,  Surrogate  of  Otsego  Co.,  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y. 
ARRISON,  H.  B.,  Drezel  Building,  Philadelphia. 
ASCHEHOUG,  Professor  T.  H.,  Christiana,  Norway. 
ASHLEY,  R.  LEWIS,  730  West  Sixteenth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
ASHMEAD,  FRANK  M.,  Eleventh  and  Pike  Sts.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
ASHMEAD,  PERCY  H.,  1615  South  Harding  St.,  Chicago,  lU. 
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ASTOR  LIBRARY,  New  York  City. 

ATHENiBUM  LIBRARY,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

ATHERTON,  President  GEORGE  W.,  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, State  College,  Pa. 

ATKINS,  President  S.  G.,  A.  M.,  State  Industrial  School,  Win- 
ston, N.  C. 

ATKINSON,  JOHN  B.,  BarUngton,  Ky. 

ATMORE,  ROBERT  E.,  16^1  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia. 

ATWELL,  WILLIAM  HAWLEY,  Dallas,  Texas. 

AUSTIN,  RICHARD  L.,  Independence  National  Bank,  Philadel- 
phia. 

AVERY,  ELIZABETH  H.,  Ph.  D.,  Redfield  CoUege,  Redfiell, 
S.  D. 

AYERS,  LOUIS  H.,  711  Market  St,  Philadelphia. 

AYMLAR,  Sen.  JOSE  ASTRIA,  Sec.  en  Derecho,  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica. 

BABBITT,  Rev.  Dean  RICHMOND,  LL.  D.,  812  North  K  St., 

Tacoma,  Wash. 
BACHE,  FRANKLUS,  Abingdon,  Va. 
BACON,  Rev.  THOMAS  T.,  D.  D.,  Buckeystown,  Md. 
BAGLBY,  FREDERICK  P.,  Eighteenth  St  Viaduct,  Chicago,  IlL 
BAILEY,  Hon.  M.  B.,  Danville,  IlL 
BAILY,  JOEL  J.,  719  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 
BAILY,  JOSHUA  L.,  13  Bank  St,  Philadelphia. 
BAIN,  JAMBS,  Jr.,  Public  Library,  Toronto,  Canada. 
BAIRD,  CHARLES  O.,  312  Stock  Exchange  Place,  Philadelphia. 
BAKER,  ALFRED  G.,  421  Walnut  St,  Philadelphia. 
BAKER,  ALFRED  L.,  100  Washington  St,  Chicago,  111. 
BAKER,  BENJAMIN,  Newport,  R.  I. 
BAKER,  Dr.  HENRY  B.,  Lansing,  Mich. 
BAKER,  HERBERT  L.,  70  Griswold  St,  Detroit,  Mich. 
BAKER,  LORENZO  D.,  Jr.,  U.  S.  Consular  Agent,  Bowden, 

Jamaica,  W.  I. 
BALDWIN,  HENRY,  260  Crown  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
BALDWIN,  Judge  SIMEON  E.,'  New  Haven,  Conn. 
BALDWIN,  W.  H.,  Jr.,  President,  Long  Island  R.  R.  Co.,  Long 

Island  City,  N.  Y. 
BALLAGH,  JAMES  CURTIS,  1516  Eutaw  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 
BALLEW,  WILLIAM  WALLACE,  Sloan  Building,  Corsicana, 

Texas. 
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BANOBOFT,  B.  A.,  Dearborn  Station,  Ohicago,  IlL 

BANOBOFT,  JOHN,  Wilminfirton,  DeL 

BABBBB,  0.  B.,  St  John's  Military  School,  Sallna,  Kan. 

BABBBB,  HBNRY  H.,  265  Groye  St,  Meadyllle,  Pa. 

BABKBB,  SAMUEL,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada. 

BABLOW,  JACOB,  Henry  Clay  P.  O.,  Del. 

BABNBS,  DAVID  L.,  1750  Monadnock  Building,  Chicago,  lU. 

BABNBS,  J.  F.,  Monmouth,  111. 

BABNBS,  T.  ATTWATBR,  Box  224,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

BABNBS,  Hon.  WILLIAM  H.,  Tucson,  Arizona. 

BABNBTT,  ALBBRT  B.,  Opelika,  Lee  Co.,  Ala. 

BARB,  ADAM  A.,  Mt.  Carmel,  Pa. 

BABB,  Judge  JOHN  W.,  833  Second  St,  Louisville,  Ky. 

BABBETT,  Hon.  HABBY  H.,  Box  83,  Maiden,  Mass. 

BABBBTT,  JAY  A.,  1611  Q  St,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

BABRINGER,  WILLIAM  N.,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

1142  A  Broad  St,  Newark,  N.  J. 
BABSTOW,  6B0BGE  B.,  Providence,  B.  I. 
BABTLBTT,  W.  T.,  Jackson,  Neb. 

BA8C0M,Miss  FLOBENCE,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Brjm  Mawr,Pa. 
BASS,  CHABLES  L.,  Boom  8,  Mackey  Block,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
BASTABLE,  Professor  C.  F.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Ireland. 
BATES,  GEOBGE  W.,  32  Buhl  Block,  Detroit  Mich. 
BATES,  ONWABD,  1100  Old  Colony  Building,  Chicago,  IlL 
BAUGH,  DANIEL,  2025  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia. 
BAXTEB,  SYLYBSTEB,  "Herald"  Office,  Murray  St,  Maiden, 

Mass. 
BAZ,  Senator  ENBIQUE,  Alameda  123,  Tacubaya,  Mexico. 
BBABD,  Dr.  J.  N.,  3168  Twenty-first  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
BBABDSLEY,  CHABLES,  Jr.,  Oxford  St,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
BBAVEB,  DANIEL  B.  D.,  M.  D.,  150  North  Sixth  St,  Beading,  Pa. 
BBAVBB,  Hon.  JAMES  A.,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 
BBOHEB,  FBANKLIN  A.,  406  Irving  Place,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
BBEBEB,  DIMNEB,  426  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia. 
BBBB,  GEOBGE  LOUIS,  65  Pine  St,  New  York  City. 
BEITLBB,  Hon.  ABBAHAM  M.,  City  Hall,  Philadelphia. 
BELL,  BDWABD  W.,  18  Cortland  St,  New  York  City. 
BBLL,  HUGH,  Bedcar,  England. 
BBLL,  H.  P.,  Valdivia,  Chile. 

BBLL,  JAMES  I.,  Northcote,  Dowanhill,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
BBLL,  JOHN  CBOMWELL,  1001  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia. 
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BBNDER,  WILBUR  H.,  Oedar  Falls,  Iowa. 
BBNFBY,  FELIX,  701  North  Eighth  St,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
BENET,  LUDOYIO,  124  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
BENTON,  J.  H.,  Jr.,  265  Newbury  St,  Boston,  Mass. 
BERARD,  EUOENE  M.,  37  Second  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BBR6B0HM,  Dr.  GH.,  Marburg,  Prussia. 

BERGEY,  Dr.  D.  H.,  531  North  Thirty-fifth  St,  Philadelphia. 

BERNHEIMER,  G.  S.,  1804  Franklin  St,  Philadelphia. 

BERRYHILL,  Hon.  JAMES  G.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

BBXELL,  Professor  JOHN  A.,  Augustana  Gollege,  Rock 
Island,  IlL 

BIBLIOTEGA  DEL  ATENEO,  GaUe  del  Prado,  Madrid,  Spain. 

BIBLIOTEGA  .DEL  GONGRESO  DE  LOS  DIPUTADOS,  Mad- 
rid, Spain. 

BIBLIOTEGA  DEL  GONGRESO  NAGIONAL,  Santiago,  Ghile. 

BIBLIOTEGA  NAGIONAL,  Madrid,  Spain. 

BIBLIOTHEGA  PUBLIGA  DO  ESTADO  DO  PARA,  a  Belem  do 
Para,  BraziL 

BIGKFORD,  Rev.  THOMAS,  7059  Wright  St,  Ghicago,  lU. 

BIGKNELL,  THOMAS  W.,  145  Williams  St,  ProTidence,  R.  L 

RIDDLE,  A.  W.,  Ghestnut  HiU,  Philadelphia. 

BIDDLE,  GADWALLADER,  1420  Walnut  St,  Philadelphia. 

BIEN,  JULIUS,  140  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  Gity. 

BIOELOW,  FRANK  O.,  657  Astor  Place,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

RIGGERS,  WILLIAM  J.,  Jr.,  Ukiah,  Mendocino  Go.,  Gal. 

BILGRAM,  HUGO,  Twelfth  and  Noble  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

BILLINGS,  JOHN  S.,  M.  D.,  32  East  Thirty-first  St,  New  York 
Gity. 

BIRMINGHAM,  Rev.  DANIEL  MOSGHEL,  A.  M.,  253  Broad- 
way, New  York  Gity. 

BISBEE,  EDWARD  W.,  Barre,  Washington  Go.,  Vt 

BISSELL,  ARTHUR  D.,  Glaremont,  Los  Angeles  Go.,  GaL 

BIXBY,  Major  W.  H.,  U.  S.  A.,  Room  20  Fourth  Floor,  Post 
Office  Building,  Philadelphia. 

BLAGK,  JOHN  G.,  President  Gontinental  National  Bank,  Ghi- 
cago, IlL 

BLAGKMAR,  Professor  F.  W.,  Uniyersity  of  Kansas,  Lawrence, 
Kan. 

BLAIR,  JOHN  S.,  1416  F  St,  Washington,  D.  G. 

BLAIR,  THOMAS  S.,  625  Glyde  St,  Shadyside,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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BLAKELT,   ADDISON,    Ph.   D.,   University  of   Ohicago,    Ohi- 

cago,  IlL 
BLANGHARD,  NATHAN  W.,  Santa  Paula,  Gal. 
BLANGHBT,  Bev.  J.  B.,  St  John's  Rectory,  Glifton  Springs 

N.  Y. 
BLISS,  G.  N.,  108  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Oity. 
BLOOMBEROH,  Rev.  A.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Lafayette  Gollege,  Easton, 

Pa. 
BLOSS,  JOHN  M.,  Muncie,  Ind. 

BLUE,  ABGHIBALD,  Agricultural  Hall,  Toronto,  Ganada. 
BOAS,  BMIL  L.,  37  Broadway,  New  York  Glty. 
BLUNT,  HERBERT  W.,  Ghrist  Ghurch,  Oxford,  England. 
BOGOGK,  Rev.  W.  KEMPER,  Darlington,  Harford  Go.,  Md. 
BODINE,  SAMUEL  T.,  813  Drexel  Building,  PhlUdelphia. 
BODY,  Rev.  G.  W.  E.,  9  Ghelsea  Square,  Newport,  Bristol,  Eng- 
land. 
BOIES,  H.  M.,  Boies  Steel  Wheel  Go.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
BOISSEVAIN,  G.  M.,  Tesselschadestraat,  Amsterdam,  Holland. 
BONAPARTE,  GHARLES  J.,  216  St  Paul  St,  Baltimore,  Md. 
BOND,  DANIEL  W.,  2106  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Gambridge,  Mass. 
BOND,  Hon.  JAMES  A.  G.,  Westminster,  Md. 
BONNEY,  Hon.  GHARLES  G.,511  Tacoma  Building,  Ghlcago,  IlL 
BOOTHMAN,  HENRY,  Libby,  Flathead  Go.,  Mont 
BOOTHROYD,  SAMUEL  L.,  P.  O.  Box  363,  Mt  Morris,  Ogle 

Go.,  lU. 
BORDEN,  Dr.  WILLIAM  W.,  Borden,  Ind. 
BORNHAK,  Professor  Dr.  GONRAD,  61,  Biacherplats,  I,  Berlin, 

S.  W.,  Germany. 
BOSTON  ATHENJEUM,  Boston,  Mass. 
BOSTON  PUBLIG  LIBRARY,  Gopley  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 
BOUQUILLON,  Dr.,  GathoUc  University,  Washington,  D.  G. 
BOURINOT,  Hon.  J.  G.,  G.  M.  6.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  G.  L.,  House  of 

Gommons,  Ottawa,  Ganada. 
BOWDOIN  GOLLEGE  LIBRARY,  Brunswick,  Me. 
BOWKER,  GEORGE  G.,  4369  Main  St,  Manayunk,  Philadelphia. 
BOWMAN,  JOHN  O.,  Penn  Mutual  BuUding,  Philadelphia. 
BOYER,  GHARLES  S.,  3223  Glifford  St,  Philadelphia. 
BOYER,  Hon.  HENRY  K.,  608  Ghestnut  St,  Philadelphia. 
BOYER,  JEROME  L.,  157  North  Fifth  St,  Reading,  Pa. 
BRAGKENRIDGE,  GEORGE  W.,  San  Antonio  National  Bank, 

San  Antonio,  Texas. 
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BRADFORD,  EDWARD  G.,  907  Market  St,  Wilmington,  Del. 

BRADFORD,  GAMALIEL,  68  Deyonsbire  St.,  Boston,  Man. 

BRADLEE,  Rev.  OALEB  DAVIS,  D.  D.,  "The  Three  Arches," 
Fisher  Ave.,  Brookllne,  Mass. 

BRADLEY,  CHARLES,  IS  James  St,  Newark,  N.  J. 

BRALEY,  Hon.  HENRY  KING,  Judge  of  Superior  Court,  Fall 
RiTer,  Mass. 

BRANDT,  Miss  LILIAN,  Lindenwood  College,  St  Charles,  Mo. 

BRANNER,  Professor  JOHN  C,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

BRANSON,  Hon.  DAVID  H.,  Atgien,  Pa. 

BRANSON,  Rev.  LEVI,  Raleigh  N.  C. 

BRAWLBY,  FRANCIS  W.  S.,  162  La  SaUe  St,  Chicago,  lU. 

BRECKENRIDGE,  Professor  R.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Box  162,  Hayer- 
f  ord.  Pa. 

BRBDIN,  JAMES,  08  Diamond  St,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

BREED,  WILLIAM  J.,  1213  West  Eighth  St,  Cincinnati,  O. 

BRBNES,  Sen.  ALBERTO,  LL.  D.,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

BRBNNAN,  JOHN  J.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario,  Canada. 

BRBNTANO'S,  1016  Pennsylyanla  Aye.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BRETT,  JOHN,  Park  Lodge,  Heath  Road,  Hounslow,  England. 

BREWSTER,  Hon.  LYMAN  D.,  210  Main  St,  Danbury,  Conn. 

BRIGGS,  FRANK  O.,  196  West  State  St,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

BRINKLEY,  H.  L.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

BRINLEY,  CHARLES  A.,  247  South  Sixteenth  St,  Philadelphia. 

BRINSMADE,  Hon.  J.  C,  Washington,  Conn. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  ATTORNEY  GENERAL'S  OFFICE,  Vic- 
toria, Canada. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  LIBRARY, 
y Ictoria,  Canada* 

BROOKLYN  LIBRARY,  Montague  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BROOKS,  GEORGE  B.,  Saginaw,  E.,  Mich. 

BROOKS,  JAMES  W.,  108  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BROOKS,  JOHN  GRAHAM,  Ph.  D.,  8  Ash  St,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BROWN,  ELMER  B.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

BROWN,  ERNEST  C,  18  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

BROWN,  JOHN  D.,  Jr.,  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia. 

BROWN,  JOHN  HARTNESS,  Euclid  Heights,  Cleyeland,  Ohio. 

BROWN,  J08BPH  T.,  284  Fifth  Aye.,  New  York  City. 

BROWN,  Miss  MARION,  1688  Fourth  St,  New  Orleans,  La. 

BROWN,  8AMUBL  RBBD,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 

BROWN,  STUART,  SCO  South  Sixth  St,  Springfield,  DL 
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BROWN,  THOMAS  C,  Main  St,  Gunnison,  CoL 

BROWN,  T.  WISTAR,  235  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia. 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY,  Providence,  R.  I. 

BROWNING,  OSOAR,  King's  College,  Cambridge,  Bngland. 

BROYLBS,  M.  H.,  Heame,  Texas.     , 

BRUBAKER,  Hon.  H.  C,  129  East  Orange  St,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

BRUMDER,  WILLIAM  C,  1728  Grand  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

BRUNIALTI,  Professor  ATILLIO,  ConsigUere  di  Stato,  89  Yit- 
toria  Colonna  ai  Prati,  Rome,  Italy. 

BRUSH,  CHARLES  F.,  1003  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleyeland,  Ohio. 

BRYAN,  LEWIS  R.,  Yalasco,  Texas. 

BRYCE,  Hon.  JAMES,  M.  P.,  54  Portland  Place,  London,  W., 
England. 

BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE  LIBRARY,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

BUCK,  BENJAMIN  F.,  Jr.,  Wichita,  Kan. 

BUCKINGHAM,  CHARLES  L.,  104  East  Eighty-first  St,  New 
York  City. 

BUCKINGHAM  LIBRARY,  Uniyersity  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  O&L 

BUFFALO  LIBRARY,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

BUIST,  HUGH  B.,  Rock  Hill,  S.  O. 

BULLOCK,  CHARLES  J.,  Box  1194,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

BUNNELL,  JAMES  S.,  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express,  San  Fran- 
cisco, CaL 

BURCH,  R.  A.,  LL.  B.,  Salina,  Kan. 

BURDETTE,  HENRY  C,  The  Lodge,  Dorchester  Square,  W., 
London,  England. 

BURDGE,  Hon.  R.  J.,  Beloit  Wis. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION,  Department  of  Interior,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

BURGESS,  Rev.  CHALON,  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 

BURGESS,  Professor  J.  W.,  LL.  D.,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

BURK,  ADDISON  B.,  "Public  Ledger,"  Philadelphia. 

BURNHAM,  GEORGE,  3401  Powelton  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 

BURNHAM,  SMITH,  212  Michigan  Ave.,  Albion,  Mich. 

BURR,  EDWARD  H.,  Nicetown,  Philadelphia. 

BURR,  Professor  HANFORD  M.,  159  Princeton  St,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

BURROUGHS,  Rev.  EDW.  B.,  Darlington,  S.  C. 

BURTON,  Hon.  THEODORE  E.,  709  Society  for  Savings  Build- 
ing, Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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BURTT,  Key.  B.  J.,  Marksboro,  N.  J. 

BTJSOH,  HENRT  B.,  1006  Sprnce  St,  Philadelphia. 

BUSH,  Miss  BLBANOR  HOWARD,  Concord,  Mass. 

BUSHNBLL,  G.  B.,  Southeast  Ck)nier  Fourth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 

Philadelphia. 
BUSHNBLL,  Rev.  S.  C,  Arllnfirton,  Mass. 
BUTLER,  OBOR6B  A.,  New  Hayen,  Conn. 
BUTLER,  HUGH,  Barclay  Building,  Denyer,  Col. 
BUTTE  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  Butte  City,  Mont 
BUTTERFIELD,  ROOER  W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
DU  BUY,  JEAN,  J.  U.  D.,  30  West  Forty-seyenth  St,  New  York 

City. 
BYBRS,  R.  W.,  196  Oak  St,  Atlanta  Ga. 

CABIB,  EDGARDO,  Corso  Magenta  46,  Gtenoa,  Italy. 
GADBURY,  JOEL,  1502  Green  St,  Philadelphia. 
GADWALADER,  RICHARD  M.,  710  Walnut  St,  PhiUdelphia. 
GADWALLADER,  CHARLES  E.,  M.  D.,  240  South  Fourth  St, 

Philadelphia. 
CAIN,  Professor  JAMES  W.,  St  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md. 
CALDWELL,  Professor  HOWARD  W.,  A.  M.,  2400  Lynn  St, 

Lincoln,  Neb. 
CALDWELL,  Professor  WILLIAM,  Northwestern  Uniyersity, 

Eyanston,  IlL 
CALIFORNIA  STATE  LIBRARY,  Sacramento,  Gal. 
CALIFORNIA  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY,  Berkeley,  Gal. 
CAMERON,  Dr.  I.  H.,  307  Sherboume  St,  Toronto,  Canada. 
CAMPBELL,  Dr.  WILLIAM  J.,  1009  Walnut  St,  Philadelphia. 
CANNAN,  EDWIN,  M.  A.,  24  St  Giles,  Oxford,  England. 
CANNIZZARO,  TOMMASO,  Santa  Marta  fuori  cinta,  Messina, 

Sicily,  Italy. 
GANNON,  HENRY  W.,  18  East  Forty-fifth  St,  New  York  City. 
CANTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  Canton,  Mass. 
CARLSON,  Professor  J.  S.,Gustayus  Adolphus  College,  St  Peter, 

Minn. 
CARNEGIE,  ANDREW,  6  West  Fifty-first  St,  New  York  City. 
CARNEGIE  FREE  LIBRARY,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
CARNEGIE  LIBRARY,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

CAROTHERS,  R.  H.,  "Educational  Courant,"  Loulsyllle,  Ky. 
CARPENTER,  F.  W.,  American  National  Bank,  Proyidence,  R.  I. 
CARPENTER,  Miss  NANCY  J.,  Le  Mars,  Iowa. 
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OABRUTH,  Hon.  HERBERT  S.,  10  Beaumont  St,  Dorchester, 
Mass. 

OARSTBNSEN,  GUSTAY  A.,  36  West  Second  St,  IndianapoUs, 
Ind. 
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HOWELL,  J.  T.,  234  North  Ck>Uege  St,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

HOWLAND,  O.  A.,  211  Simcoe  St,  Toronto,  Canada. 

HTJPFCUT,  Professor  ERNEST  W.,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

HUGHES,  Hon.  B.  F.,  Post  Office,  Philadelphia. 

HUGHES,  JAMES,  1348  Orthodox  St,  Frankford,  Philadelphia. 

HULL,  Professor  WILLLkM  I.,  Ph.  D.,  Swarthmore  College, 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

HUNT,  Professor  ROCKWELL  D.,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  the 
Pacific,  College  Park,  Cal. 

HUTCHESON,  DAVID,  P.  O.  Box  H,  East  Capitol  St,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

HUTCHINSON,  CELARLES  L.,Com  Exchange  Bank,  Chicago,  111. 

HYDE,  Mrs.  A.  FILLMORE,  10  West  Forty-seventh  St,  New 
York  City. 

ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY,  Urbana,  111. 
INDIANA  STATE  LIBRARY,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
INDIANA  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  Terre  Hante,  Ind. 
INDIANA  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
INGALSBE,  GRENVILLE  M.,  LL.  B.,  86  Main  St,  Sandy  Hill, 

N.  Y. 
INGHAM,  WILLIAM  A.,  320  Walnut  St,  Philadelphia. 
INGRAM,  Professor  JOHN  K.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Ireland. 
IOWA  STATE  LIBRARY,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
IOWA  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  Cedar  FaUs,  Iowa. 
IOWA  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
IRELAND,  FRANCIS  M.,  1007  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago,  IlL 
IRVINE,  WILLIAM  B.,  2239  Spring  Garden  St,  Philadelphia. 
IRWIN,  A.  E.,  808  Girard  Building,  Philadelphia. 
ISAACS,  M.  S.,  115  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
IVES,  Miss  MARIE  E.,  P.  O.  Box  1005,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
IWASAKI,  HISAYA,  Mitsu  Bishi  Sha,  Awaji  Sho,  Kanda  Ku, 

Tokio,  Japan. 

JACKSON,  JOHN  B.,  0842  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
JAGODE,  PHILIP,  14  Letitia  St,  Philadelphia. 
JAMES,  Rev.  BARTLETT  BURLEIGH,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, Baltimore,  Md. 
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JAMES,  Dr.  BUSHBOD  W.,  Northeast  Comer  Eighteenth  and 
Green  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

JAMES,  Professor  EDMUND  J.,  University  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago, UL 

JAMBS,  HABBY  D.,  Flandrean,  South  Dakota. 

JAMES,  JOHN  N.,  Navai  Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C. 

JAMES,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  37  Newbury  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

JAMIESON,  GEOBGE  AULDJO,  37  Drumsheugh  Gardens,  Ed- 
inburgh, Scotland. 

JANVIEB,  Dr.  LOUIS  JOSEPH,  Sec*y  of  Haytian  Legation,  5 
Albany  Court  Yard,  Piccadilly,  London,  England. 

JABYIS,  WILLIAM,  Louisville  Trust  Co.  Building,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

JAYNE,  HENBY  LeBABBE,  605  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia. 

JAYNE,  Dr.  HOBACE,  1826  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia. 

JENKINS,  SAMUEL  J.,  Austin,  Texas. 

JENKINS,  THEODOBE  F.,  Betz  Building,  Philadelphia. 

JENKS,  Bev.  H.  F.,  A.  M.,  Canton,  Mass. 

JENKS,  JOHN  S.,  1037  Arch  St,  Philadelphia. 

JENKS,  Professor  J.  W.,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

JENKS,  WILLIAM  H.,  2004  Arch  St,  Philadelphia. 

JENKS,  Dr.  W.  L.,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

JENNEB,  Bt  Bev.  ANDBEW  J.  B.,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  16  Willis 
Ave.,  W^  Detroit,  Mich. 

JBNNBY,  CHABLES  A.,  58  William  St,  New  York  City. 

JENNINGS,  A.  E.,  82  Home  Bank  BuUding,  Detroit  Mich. 

JBBSEY  CITY  FBEE  PUBLIC  LIBBABY,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

JESUP,  MOBBIS  K.,  44  Pine  St,  New  York  City. 

JEWETT,  GEOBGE  M.,  Glenville,  Harford  Co.,  Md. 

JOHN  CBBBAB  LIBBABY,  Chicago,  IlL 

JOHN,  Professor  Dr.  VINCENT,  Innsbruck,  Austria. 

JOHNSON,  Professor  EMOBY  B.,  Ph.  D.,  4051  Locust  St,  Phila- 
delphla. 

JOHNSON,  GEOBGE,  Government  Statistician,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

JOHNSON,  Professor  JOSEPH  FBENCH,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. 

JOHNSON,  SAMUEL  C,  Hudson,  Wis. 

JOHNSTON,  Dr.  WILLIAM  PBBSTON,  President  Tulane  Uni- 
versity, New  Orleans,  La. 

JOLINB,  ADBIAN  HOFFMAN,  64  WaU  St,  New  York  City. 
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JONES,  EDWARD  D.,  712  Langdon  St,  Madison,  Wis. 

JONES,  JAMES  H.,  care  of  Mr.  John  T.  Doyle,  45  WlUlam  St, 
New  York  City. 

JONES,  Hon.  JOHN  P.,  U.  S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.  0. 

JONES,  PERCY  R.,  136  West  Chester  Park,  Boston,  Mass. 

JONES,  Rev.  PHILIP  L.,  1420  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia. 

JONES,  WILLIAM  A.,  Institution  for  the  BUnd,  Nebraska  City, 
Neb. 

JONES,  Professor  WILLIAM  CARY,  A.  M.,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  CaL 

JOURDAN,  FRANCIS,  Norraount,  Torquay,  Devon,  England. 

JUDSON,  FREDERICK  N.,  3733  Washington  Ave.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

JUSTI,  HERMAN,  President  Fhrst  National  Bank,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

JUSTICE,  WILLIAM  W.,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

KANSAS  CITY  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

KAY,  WILSON  S.,  Watseka,  111. 

KAYE,  JOHN,  M.  D.,  2541  Brown  St,  Philadelphia. 

KEANE,  Rt  Rev.  J.  J.,  Hotel  Minerva,  Rome,  Italy. 

KEASBEY,  Professor  LINDLEY  M.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

KEEN,  Dr.  GREGORY  B.,  3237  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia. 

KEIM,  J.  R.,  515  Market  St,  Philadelphia. 

KEITH,  Hon.  ADELPHUS  B.,  847  Eighth  Ave.,  Helena,  Mont 

KEITH,  B.  F.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

KELLER,  HARRY  ELLWOOD,  550  Drexel  Building  Philadel- 
phia. 

KELLOGG,  J.  H.,  M.  D.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

KELLOGG,  SHELDON  G.,  157  Octavia  St,  San  Francisco,  OaL 

KELLY,  EDMOND,  care  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Totten,  120  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

KELLY,  JOHN  F.,  Stanley  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsfleld,  Mass. 

KENDALL,  GEORGE  F.,  Cambrldgeport,  Mass. 

KBNDRICK,  Mrs.  GEORGE  W.,  Jr.,  3507  Baring  St,  Philadel- 
phia. 

KENDRICK,  GEORGE  W.,  3d,  3507  Baring  St.,  Philadelphia. 

KENNEDY,  JOHN  S.,  6  West  Fifty-seventh  St,  New  York  City. 

KENYON,  ALBERT  J.,  Box  350,  Branford,  Conn. 

KERN,  JOHN  W.,  8%  North  Penn  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

KERR,  WILLIAM  T.,  505  Hay  St,  Williamsburg,  Pa. 
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KBYSER,  W.  S.,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

KIDDEB,  CAMILLUS  Q.,  27  William  St.,  New  York  City. 

KIEFER,  Dr.  HERMANN,  88  East  Forest  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

KING,  O.  A.,  Pulaski,  Ind. 

KIN6H0RN,  H.  B.,  P.  O.  Box  748,  New  York  City. 

KINGMAN,  LEWIS,  Chief  Engineer  Mexican  Central  By.  Co., 
City  of  Mexico,  Mexico. 

KINLBY,  Professor  DAVID,  Ph.  D.,  307  West  HIU  St.,  Cham- 
paign, IlL 

KINNEY,  ABBOT,  Lamanda,  Cal. 

KIBBY,  MAURICE,  LouisYlUe,  Ky. 

KIRKBBIDB,  Mrs.  THOMAS  S.,  1406  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia. 

KIBSHNEB,  C.  H.,  809  Elmwood  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

KIT80N,   ABTHUB,   213   West   Upsal   Terrace,   Germantown, 
Philadelphia. 

KLEENE,  Dr.  GUSTAV  A.,  210  Fourth  Ave.,  Peoria,  lU. 

KLEPETKO,  FBANK,  Great  FaUs,  Mont. 

KNIGHT,  Bev.  ALBION  W.,  D.  D.,  The  Cathedral,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

KNIGHT,  Professor  GBOBGE  W.,  Ph.  D.,  Ohio  State  Uniyer- 
sity,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

KNOWLES,  LEVI,  126  North  Eighteenth  St,  PhUadelphia. 

KNOWLTON,  JEBOME  C,  HiU  St,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

KNOX,  Professor  JAMES  H.  M.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  13  East  Preston 
St,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KOEROSI,  JOSEPH,  Director  of  Municipal  Statistics,  Budapest, 
Hungary. 

KOHN,  SIMON  I.,  722  Market  St,  Philadelphia. 

V.  KOLLESBEBG,  Professor  Dr.  THEODOB  BITTBB  DANT- 
SCHEB,  Innsbruck,  Austria. 

KONDO,  SHIZUO,  Japanese  Consulate,  7  Warren  St,  New  York 
City. 

KOBEN,  JOHN,  38  St  Botolph  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

KUDLICH,  H.  C,  35  Nassau  St,  New  York  City. 

KUEHL,  W.  H.,  73  Jagerstrasse,  Berlin,  Germany. 

KUEHNB,  PEBCIVAL,  22  West    Fifty-sixth    St.,  New    York 
City. 

KUNHAKDT,  HBNBY  B.,  124  West  Seventy-fourth  St,  New 
York  City. 

KURSHBEDT,  M.  A.,  35  Warren  St,  New  York  City. 

KX7SHIDA,  MANZO,  Fukagawa,  Toklo,  Japan. 

LACHAPELLB,  Hon.  SBVBRIN,  M.  P.,  Notre  Dame  3606,  Mon- 
treal, Canada. 
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liAOOB,  RALPH  D.,  35  Exeter  St,  Pittston,  Pa. 

LAOY,  BENJAMIN  F.,  A.  M.,  650  North  Thirteenth  St,  Philadel- 
phia. 

LACY,  B.  W.,  Dnbnqne,  Iowa. 

LAIDLAW,  Bey.  WALTBB,  416  West  Fifty-fourth  St,  New 
Yorlc  City. 

LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY,  Lake  Forest,  IlL 

LAKE,  J.  R.,  125  Bleecker  St,  New  York  City. 

LAMBERT,  JOHN,  420  Walnat  St,  Philadelphia. 

LAMBERT,  W.  H.,  Girard  Buildings,  Harmony  and  Hudson  Sts^ 
Philadelphia. 

LANOBFIELD,  RIOHARD  T.,  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Ham- 
ilton, Out,  Canada. 

•db  landers,  C.  F.,  p.  O.  Box  I,  Pachuca,  State  Hidalgo,  Mex. 

LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

LANEY,  Miss  LUCY  0.,  Principal  ELaines  School,  Augusta,  Ga. 

LANGSING,  Hon.  JOHN,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

LANGSTROTH,  Miss  CATHARINE,  4100  Walnut  St,  Philadel- 
phia. 

LAPHAM,  Hon.  OSCAR,  Providence,  R.  I. 

LARRABEE,  Hon.  WILLIAM,  Clermont,  Fayette  Co.,  Iowa. 

LAWFORD,  J.  M.,  19,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LAWRENCE,  CHARLES,  Philadelphia  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 

LAWRENCE  CITY  LIBRARY,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

LAWRENCE,  SAMUEL  C,  8  Rural  Ave.,  Medford,  Mass. 

LAWS,  GILBERT  L.,  1725  R  St,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

LAWSON,  VICTOR  F.,  123  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  lU. 

LEA,  ARTHUR  H.,  706  Sansom  St,  Philadelphia. 

•LEA,  HENRY  C,  2000  Walnut  St,  Philadelphia. 

LEACH,  Mrs.  ANTOINNETTE  D.,  Washington  and  Court  Sts.,. 
Sullivan,  Ind. 

LEACH,  FRANK  WILLING,  254  South  Twenty-third  St,  Phila- 
delphia. 

LEACH,  J.  GRANVILLE,  2118  Spruce  St,  Philadelphia. 

LBAMAN,  HENRY,  M.  D.,  832  North  Broad  St,  Philadelphia. 

LEAR,  HENRY,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

LEAVENS,  Rev.  P.  F.,  D,  D.,  Passaic,  N.  J, 

LEAVENWORTH,  A.  E.,  Castleton,  Vt 

LEE,  Hon.  BENJAMIN  F.,  Trenton,  N.  J, 

LEE,  FRANCIS  B.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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LBB,  Mrs.  GBOROB  B.,  7  Granite  St.,  New  London,  Oonn. 
LBBDS,  ARTHUR  N.,  3221  North  Seventeenth  St.,  Philadelphia. 
LEIOHTON,  GBORGB  B.,  Rialto  Bailding,  St  Louis,  Mo. 
LBISBR,  ANDRBW  ALBRIGHT,  St.  George  St.,  Lewisbnrg,  Pa. 
LBLAND  STANFORD,  Jb.,  UNIVBRSITY  LIBRARY,  Stanford 

Uniyersity,  CaL 
LBMGKB  &  BUEGHNBR,  812  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
LBNNIG,  NIGHOLAS,  112  South  Front  St,  Philadelphia. 
LBNTZ,  BRASTUS  R.,  252  Main  St,  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. 
LEOSBR,  CHARLES  McK.,  Hotel  Bndicott,  Bighty-flrst  St  and 

Columbus  Ave.,.  New  York  City. 
LEROY-BBAULIBU,  Professor  PAUL,  27  Ave.  du  Bois-Kle-Bou- 

logne,  Paris,  France. 
LESBR,  Professor  Dr.  B.,  University  of  Heidelberg,  Germany. 
LBUCHT,  Rabbi  I.  L.,  Si4t  Carondelet  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
LBYASSBUR,  Professor  BMILB,  26  Rue  Monsieur  le  Prince, 

Paris,  France. 
LBVERETT,  FRANK,  Denmark,  Iowa. 
LEVERING,  EUGENE,  102  Commerce  St,  Baltimore,  Md. 
LEVI,  Rabbi  CHARLES,  B.  A.,  Hebrew  Union  College,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
LEVY,  J.  H.,  National  Liberal  Club,  Whitehall  Place,  London, 

S.  W.,  England. 
LBYY,  LOUIS  E.,  854  North  Eighth  St,  Philadelphia. 
LEVY,  Professor  RAPHAEL-GEORGES,  80  Boulevard  de  Cour- 

celles,  Paris,  France. 
LEWIS,  ENOCH,  3406  Powelton  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 
LEWIS,  E.  C,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

LEWIS,  FRANCIS  W.,  M.  D.,  2016  Spruce  St,  Philadelphia. 
LEWIS,  Hon.  JAS.  HAMILTON,  1412  G  St.  N.  W.,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
LEWIS,  Hon.  JOHN  S.,  Swann's  Station,  N.  C. 
LEWIS,  S.  CLARENCE,  Franklin,  Pa. 

» 

LEWIS,  WILLIAM  DRAPER,  Ph.  D.,  "Awbury,"  Germantown, 

Philadelphia. 
LILLE     BIBLIOTHEQUB     UNIVERSITAIRB,     Lille,     Nord, 

France. 
LIND,  Hon.  JOHN,  New  Ulm,  Minn. 
LINDENBBRGER,  J.  H.,  President  American  National  Bank, 

Louisville,  Ky. 
X.INDENTHAL,  GUSTAV,  45  Cedar  St,  New  York  City. 
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'>-..'iujur  Dr.  FBANZ,  Blamenstraase  10,  Halle  a 

N  ..I  It,,  215  High  St,  Newbnryport,  Mass. 
^.    ttv.  J.  MABTIN,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Preal- 
,  ,..:,*  College,  College  Springs,  Iowa. 
..  i^iuutftka.  lU. 
.  ^V..  Hank  of  Ean  Claire,  Eaa  ClalK,  Wis. 
■^  ^-osuc  LBB  DAVIS,  1728  Eighteenth   St.  N.  W, 
..    .u  l>.  C. 

.  A  i."0..  t\>rso  No.  307,  Rome.  Italy. 
....\.NU,  206  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
.  a,\  l'„  SW  Drexel  Bwllding,  Philadelphia. 
.  ^.  fKK  S.,  88  William  St,  New  York  City. 

I.,  fmlrle  du  Chlen,  Wis. 
..Hk^  2oa  Ohnrch  St.,  Philadelphia. 
',.. >.■»»«  ISAAC  A.,  A,  M.,  Unlveralty  of  Iowa,  Iowa 

',.  KKNJAMIN,  34  West  Twenty-eighth  St,  New  York 

;.  s.,  l>-lwt  National  Bank.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
..i>.i.b3S  PUBLIC  LIBEAET,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
.  I ,  J,  V„  *7  Rue  Dumont  d'OrvllIe,  Paris,  France. 
,lhilM.  SAMUEL  K.,  Boom  616.  Fidelity  Building,  112 
'  "■    "'  "delphla, 

lent  o(  Senate  of  Hayti,  Port-au-Prlnce, 

Dtiuson  City,  Tenn, 

!.,  4161^  Main  St,  Houston,  Texas. 

W.,  211  Grand  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

70  West  St.,  New  York  City. 
!ent  of  Columbia  University,  New  York 
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LOWBBR,  Chancellor  JAMES  W.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  G.  S., 
Anstin,  Texas 

LOWDEN,  FRANK  O.,  184  La  SaUe  St,  Chicago,  111. 

LOWELL,  A.  LAWRENCE,  709  Exchange  BnUding,  Boston, 
Mass. 

LOWELL  CITY  LIBRARY,  Memorial  Hall,  Lowell,  Mass. 

LOWNDES,  LLOYD,  President  Second  National  Bank,  Cumber- 
land, Md. 

LOWRY,  BENJAMIN  H.,  Drexel  Bnilding,  Philadelphia. 

LUCAS,  JOHN,  141  North  Fourth  St,  Philadelphia. 

LUCAS,  Professor  J.  G.,  Belvidere,  IlL 

LUCAS,  W.  H.,  322  Race  St,  Philadelphia. 

LUKE,  ADAM  K.,  553  Third  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

LUKENS,  EDWARD  FELL,  812  Girard  Building,  Philadelphia. 

LUKBNS,  HERMAN  T.,  531  MarshaU  St,  Philadelphia. 

LYDSTONE,  G.  FRANK,  M.  D.,  Opera  House  Block,  Suite  834, 
Chicago,  lU. 

LYMAN,  AMBROSE  W.,  "Daily  Independent,"  Helena,  Mont 

LYMAN,  Hon.  ARTHUR  S.,  64  Water  Works  BuUding,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

LYMAN,  BENJAMIN  SMITH,  708  Locust  St,  Philadelphia. 

LYMAN,  E.  H.  R.,  34  Remsen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

LYNCH,  JOHN  A.,  39  West  Second  St,  Frederick  City,  Md. 

LYNN,  Rev.  C.  B.,  30  West  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

LYONS  BIBLIOTHEQUB  UNIVERSITAIRE,  Section  Droit 
Lettres,  Lyons,  France. 

LYONS,  JAMES,  1111  East  Main  St,  Richmond,  Va. 

LYTE,  Principal  E.  ORAM,  MillersvlUe,  Pa. 

MABEB,  J.  P.,  Stratford,  Ontario,  Canada. 

MACALISTER,  ALEXANDER,  Torresdale,  Cambridge,  England. 

MacALISTER,  Dr.  JAMES,  President  of  the  Drexel  Institute, 
Philadelphia. 

MacBRIDE,  Hon.  ROBERT  J.,  U.  S.  Consul,  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land. 

MACE,  Professor  W.  H.,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

MACFARLANE,  C.  W.,  Ph.  D.,  421  South  Forty-fourth  St,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

MacKELLAR,  THOMAS,  4701  Hancock  St,  Germantown,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Mackenzie,  M.  H.,  Baddeck,  N.  S.,  Canada. 
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MAGKBY,  Snp't  B.,  Reading,  Pa. 

MacLeod,  MALCOLM,  172  WeUington  St,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
MacYBAGH,  franklin,  103  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  IlL 
MAOBB,  JAMBS  F.,  114  North  Seventeenth  St.,  Philadelphia. 
MAGUIRE,  Hon.  JAS. ,  Mills'  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
MAIN,  CHARLES  T.,  Exchange  Building,  53  State  St,  Boston, 

Mass. 
MAINE  STATE  LIBRARY,  Augusta,  Maine. 
MAINS,  Professor  WILLIAM  CURTIS,  Ph.  D.,  Ursinus  College, 

CoUegeviUe,  Pa. 
MALDEN  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  Maiden,  Mass. 
MALTBY,  ALBERT  E.,  Ph.  D.,  Slippery  Rock,  Pa. 
MANDELLO,  Dr.  JULIUS,  V.  Sasutca  6,  Budapest,  Hungary. 
MANDERSON,  Hon.  CHARLES  F.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  MEMBERS  BY  COUNTRIES. 


North  Ambrica — 

Canada, 30 

Mexico 5 

United  States 1582 

West  Indies 5 

Cbntral  Ambrica — 

Costa  Rica 3 

South  Ambrica — 

Brazil 2 

Chile I 

Colombia 2 

Africa — 

Natal I 

Asia — 

China i 

India 2 

Japan 7 

EUROPB— 

Austria-Hungary 5 

Belgium i 


France    .    .    .  . 

Germany    .   .  . 
Great  Britain — 

England     .  . 

Ireland  .   .  . 

Scotland 

Holland  .   .  . 

Italy 

Malta  . 

Norway .   .    .  . 

Roimiania .    .  . 
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I 
I 
2 
I 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  MEMBERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas    

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia  .   .   .   . 

Florida  , 

Georgia 

Idaho     

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Ksnsas 


7 

5 
6 

44 
21 

47 
6 

40 

6 

12 

I 

1 10 

22 

22 

15 


Kentucky 19 

Louisiana 10 

Maine 12 

Maryland 36 

Massachusetts 121 

Michigan 41 

Minnesota 22 

Mississippi 5 

Missouri 26 

Montana 13 

Nebraska 17 

New  Hampshire 4 

New  Jersey 29 

New  Mexico 6 

New  York 213 
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North  Carolina 15 

North  Dakota 

Ohio       

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota  .... 

Tennessee 

Texas 


6 

39 

4 

430 
20 

5 
6 

17 
37 


Utah 2 

Vermont 6 

Virginia 7 

Washington 9 

West  Virginia 3 

Wisconsin 35 

Wyoming 3 


Total 1582 


There  are  in  addition  to  the  above,  167  subscribers  to  the  Anmaxs, 
so  that  the  total  number  of  members  and  subscribers  on  May  i,  1897, 
was  1902. 


Publications  of  the  Academy. 

The  papers  which  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  has  pub- 
lished have  been  submitted  by  distinguished  scholars  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  discuss 
topics  of  interest  in  all  the  phases  of  political  and  social  science,  political  economy,  and 
public  law.  The  following  list  will  give  some  idea  of  the  varied  scope  of  the  Academy's 
publications.  Under  each  subject  are  the  titles  of  a  few  of  the  papers  which  have  been 
printed  in  that  field. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

No. 

19.  Gmesis  of  a  IVritten  Constitution,     By  Prof.  W.  C.  Morey,  University  of  Rochester. 

37.  Congress  and  the  Cabinet,    By  Gamaliel  Bradford,  Boston. 

60.  Cabinet  Governnunt  in  the  United  States,    By  Dr.  Freeman  Snow. 

65.    Sir  IVm.  Temple  on  tbe  Origin  and  Nature  of  Government.    By  Prof.  F.  I.  Her- 
RiOTT,  Des  Moines. 

67.     Sidgwick's  Elements  of  Politics.    By  Prof.  J.  H.  Robinson,  Columbia  University. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW. 

9.    Original  Features  in  tbe  United  States  Constitution,      By  Prof.  J.  H.  Robinson, 
Columbia  University. 

151.    Development  of  tbe  Present  Constitution  of  France.    By  Prof.  R.  Saleilles,  Univer- 
sity of  Dijon. 

155.     The  Amendments  to  tbe  Italian  Constitution.     By  Prof.  G.  Arangio  Ruiz,  Univer- 
sity of  Naples. 

Be^des  translations  of  the  Constitution  of  France  (No.  86);   Belgium  {No.  171); 

Italy  (No.  135);  Prussia  (No.  127);  Mexico  (No.  27),  and  Colombia  (No.  79). 

POLITICAL  REFORM. 

22.  Compulsory  Voting.     By  F.  W.  Holls,  New  York. 

40.  Law  Making  by  Popular  Vote.    By  E.  P.  Oberholtzer,  Ph.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

54.  Proportional  Representation.    By  Prof.  John  R.  Commons,  Syracuse  University. 

177.  Fusion  of  Political  Parties.     By  D.  S.  Remsen,  New  York. 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT. 

118.  The  Problems  of  Municipal  Government.     By  Edw.  L.  Godkin,  New  York. 

146.  State  Supervision  for  Cities.    By  Prof.  John  R.  Commons,  Syracuse  University. 

88.  Our  Failures  in  Municipal  Government.    By  Gamaliel  Bradford,  Boston. 

90.  Hom£  Rule  for  Our  American  Cities.    By  Ellis  P.  Oberholtzer,  Philadelphia. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

125.     Theory  of  Sociology.    By  Prof.  F.  H.  Giddings,  Columbia  University. 
121.    Failure  of  Biologic  Sociology.    By  Prof.  Simon  N.   Patten,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 
i6x.     Problem  of  Sociology.    By  Dr.  Georg  Simmel,  BerHn. 
176.    PrincipUs  of  Sociology,    By  Prof.  L.  F.  Ward,  Washington. 

THE  SILVER  QUESTION. 

140.    How  to  Save  Bimetallism.    By  the  Due  de  Noaillbs. 
96.     The  Use  of  Silver  as  Money  in  the  United  States.     By  Prof.  A.  B.  Woodford,  New 

York. 
108.    Indian  Currency.    By  Sir  Guilford  L.  Molesworth,  Ix)ndon. 
70.     The  Standard  of  Deferred  Payments.    By  Prof.  Edw.  A.  Ross,  Leland  Stanfor'i  t. 
University. 
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OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS. 


"The  work  of  th^  Academy  toaches  the  vital  questions  of  politietl  tad 
■odal  life,  and  treats  them  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  manner." 

Chicago  Herald. 

"The  success  of  the  Academy  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  very  liberml 
spirit  in  which  it  was  oi-ganized  and  has  been  conducted.  It  stands  for  no 
dogma ;  it  represents  no  party  and  no  institution  ;  its  motto  is  the  promo- 
tion of  science,  and  to  this  work  it  invites  the  professional  economist  and 
political  scientist ;  the  layman  who  is  interested  in  a  general  way  in  the 
scientific  study  of  economics  and  politics ;  the  man  of  leisure ;  the  public- 
spirited  citizen,  and  the  busy  man  of  afiGdrs,  all  of  whom  should  take  a 
pride  and  pleasure  in  assisting  in  the  progress  of  science  as  such  in  eveiy 
department  of  human  affJEurs.'*  Public  Ledger^  Philadelphia. 

'*  Persons  who  are  interested  in  political  and  social  science  will  find  the 
AllNAi«3  of  the  American  Academy  extremely  serviceable.*' 

New  York  Herald, 

"  The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  is  publishing 
a  series  of  papers  on  financial,  economic  and  sociological  topics  which  evince 
deep  thought  and  exhaustive  study  on  the  part  of  the  writers." 

Daily  Chronicle^  Spokane. 

"The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  is  an  institu- 
tion which  is  doing  good  work  in  the  fields  of  Sociology,  Comparative  Con- 
stitutional and  Administrative  Law,  Finance,  etc.,  and  deserves  to  be  widely 
known  in  Europe.*'  Herald^  Rome,  Italy. 

"  The  Annai^  of  the  American  Academy  is  issued  bi-monthly,  and  its 
contents  are  solid  and  substantial.  This  is  the  most  scholarly  of  all  the  pub- 
lications of  this  sort  which  are  published  in  the  United  States." 

Boston  Herald, 

''The  publications  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  are  always  of  value.  The  papers  and  monographs  range  over  a 
wide  field,  and  are  marked  by  great  care  and  thoroughness." 

Guardian^  Manchester,  England. 

"One  of  the  potent  influences  that  have  prompted  the  advancement  of 
scientific  knowledge  in  the  United  States,  in  these  closing  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  is  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
Its  publications  are  exerting  a  powerful  and  wholesome  influence  on  Ameri- 
can thought.*'  Commercial  Gazette^  Cindnnati. 


Persons  tniifistid  m  ike  study  of  political,  sconomie  and  social  qusstions  mrs 
eligible  fir  membirship.  Thi  ANHAI3  of  th$  Academy  is  stnl  to  all  members  frm 
of  chargs.    Tht  annual  membership  fu  is  $$,00  ;  Uft-menibersh^  f$4,  4^ too* 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  ACADBMY. 

Tlie  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Seiencd'  ^^^^^^^^^    v 
founded  at  a  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  DecemW  14,  1889.  "^^^  * 
It  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  desire  for  an  organizationMn  which  "       / 

the  widespread  interest  in  political,  economic  and  socia) 
cussion  should  find  a  focus.  It  was  felt  by  those  who  called 
the  meeting  that  these  Interests  should  have  an  organ  which 
could  properly  represent  this  wide  group  of  sciences,  and  be  at 
the  same  time  an  intermediary  between  scientific  thought  and 
practical  effort  In  many  fields,  earnest  men  and  women  were  at 
work  in  various  reform  movements,  without  co-operation,  and, 
above  all,  without  the  sympathy  and  support  of  those  pursuing 
allied  interests,  whether  in  a  practical  or  a  theoretical  way. 

These  considerations  were  laid  before  the  preliminary  meeting  The 
held  in  December,  1889,  and  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.  The  Academy 
form  of  organization  was  adopted  advisedly.  It  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  founders  to  form  an  exclusive  and  small  body 
of  experts  on  these  subjects,  but  to  make  the  Academy  idea 
thoroughly  democratic.  This,  it  is  true,  is  something  of  a  de- 
parture from  the  current  notion  of  an  Academy  as  developed  by 
learned  bodies,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Nevertheless  it 
is  desired  to  maintain  the  essential  principle  of  all  Academies, 
namely,  co-o];>eration  and  mutual  fellowship  among  the  mem- 
bers. The  council  determined  to  admit  to  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Political  and  Social  Science  anyone  of  high  or  humble 
station,  of  great  or  small  intellectual  attainments,  providing  only 
that  a  sincere  interest  in  the  search  for  light  and  truth  concern- 
ing social  and  economic  questions  was  manifest.  The  data  of  the 
social  sciences  are  so  widely  distributed  in  time  and  space  and 
are  to  be  derived  so  directly  from  the  experience  and  thought  of 
individuals  in  all  stations  of  life,  that  it  probably  lies  within  the 
range  of  possibility  for  every  human  being  who  will  observe  kad 
reflect  upon  the  commonest  experiences  of  every-day  life  to  con- 
tribute something  to  the  sum  of  knowledge  on  these  subjects.  It 
is  therefore,  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Academy  to  stimulate  and 
direct  such  observation  and  reflection  on  the  part  of  all  those 
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WARNER,  RBDWOOD  F.,  School  Lane,  Germantown,  Philadel- 
phia. 

WATROUS,  GB0R6B  D.,  153  Ohnrch  St.,  New  Haven,  Ck>nn. 

WATSON,  Miss  CARRIE  M.,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence, 
Kan. 

WATSON,  Hon.  W.  W.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

WATTS,  LE6H  R.,  406  Court  St.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

WAUGH,  J.  C,  Mt  Vernon,  Wash. 

WEAVER,  G.  E.  H.,  203  De  Kalb  Square,  Philadelphia. 

WEAVER,  Professor  JAMES  RILEY,  A.  M.,  De  Pauw  Univer- 
sity, Greencastle,  Ind. 

WEAVER,  OREN  W.,  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  0. 

WEEKS,  EDWIN  R.,  1409  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

WEIMER,  WALTER  E.,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

WEISSINGER,  HARRY,  Fourth  and  Oak  Sts.,  LoulsviUe,  Ky. 

WELCH,  PIERCE  N.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

WELLBORN,  ALBERT,  Marshall,  Searcy  Co.,  Ark. 

WELLES,  F.  R.,  44  Rue  St.  Didier,  Paris,  France. 

WELLESLEY  COLLEGE  LIBRARY,  WeUesley,  Mass. 

WELLS,  SAMUEL  C,  "The  Press,"  Philadelphia. 

WELSH,  HERBERT,  1306  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 

WELSH,  JOHN  K.,  Indian  Head,  N.  W.  T.,  Canada. 

WELTON,  THOMAS  ABERCROMBIE,  F.  R.  S.,  38  St.  James 
Road,  Brixton,  London,  England. 

WENDE  &  CO.,  care  of  K.  F.  Koehler,  Taubelienweg  21, 
Leipsic,  Germany. 

WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY,  Mlddletown,  Conn. 

WEST,  MAX,  2217  Fifteenth  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WESTON,  NATHAN  A.,  701  North  State  St,  Champaign,  111. 

WETZEL,  WILLIAM  A.,  Ackermanvllle,  Pa. 

WBYGANDT,  C.  N.,  Upsal  Terrace,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

WHEELER,  ALEXANDER  S.,  Sears  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

WHEELER,  ANDREW,  400  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

WHEELER,  E.  S.,  256  Water  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

WHEELER,  J.  H.,  426  Walnut  St,  Philadelphia. 

WHELAN,  RALPH,  350  Temple  Court,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WHERRY,  Hon.  SAMUEL  M.,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 

WHIPPLE,  Professor  ELLIOT,  A.  M.,  Wheaton  CoUege,  Whea- 
ton.  111. 


8KXT0H  OF   THE  AOADBMT.  b' 

At  the  outset  several  papers  were  often  read  at  each  meeting, 
but  experience  has  shown  that  unless  the  topics  of  the  papers 
are  related,  and  furnish  the  basis  of  a  common  discussion,  thisr 
plan  has  its  disadvantages.  More  recently  each  meeting  has 
been  devoted  to  a  single  topic  which  has  been  fruitful  in  stimulat- 
ing discussion.  In  presenting  a  record  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Academy,  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  record  only  the  prin- 
cipal speakers  and  the  titles  of  their  papers.  Such  a  list  shows 
the  wide  variety  of  topics  which  fall  within  the  Academy's 
activity  and  their  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
The  meetings  of  the  Academy  have  been  as  follows: 

1.  March  21,  1890— Dr.  Stuart  Wood,  '^Theories  of  Wages." 

Prof.  S.  N.  Patten,  "Decay  of  tiocal  and  State  Govern- 
ments  in  the  United  States." 

2.  April  29,  1890.— Prof.  F.  H.  Giddlugs,  "Province  of  Soci- 

ology." 

Prof.  E.  J.  James,    "A    New    System    of    Passenger 
Fares." 

3.  November  13,  1890.— Prof.  W.  P.  Holcomb,  "Our  National 

Bureau  of  Eklucation." 

Prof.  F.  N.  Thorpe,  "Are    the    State    Governments 
Decaying?" 

4.  December  12, 1890. -Prof .  G.  Stuart  Patterson,  "The  Original 

Package  Decision." 
6.  January  14,  1891.— Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  "Public  Health  and 
Municipal  Government." 

6.  February  12,  1891.— Mr.  F.  W.  HoUs,  * 'Compulsory  Voting. " 

7.  March  12,  1891.— Mr.  F.  B.  Hawley,  "Preliminaries  to  the 

Discussion  of  Socialism." 

8.  April  17,  1891.— Mr.  E.R.  Johnson,  "River  and  Harbor  Bills." 

9.  May  15,  1891.— Mr.  B.  P.  Oberholtzer,  "American  Forms  of 

the  Referendum." 

Prof.  S.  N.  Patten,  "Economic  Basis  of  Prohibition." 
10.  November  24,  1891.— Mr.  F.  P.  Prichard,  "The  Study  of 
Municipal  Government." 

Mr.  Lincoln  L.  Byre,  "The  Relation  of  National  Party 
to  Municipal  Government." 

Mr.  William  Draper  Lewis,  "The  Political  Organization 
of  a  Modem  Municipality." 
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who  come  in  touch  with  this  work  that  they  may  become,  first 
of  all,  more  intelligent  citizens,  and  secondly,  that  each  member 
may  be  willing  to  assist  any  other  member,  through  the  medium 
of  our  publications  and,  when  called  upon,  through  correspond- 
ence, in  the  securing  of  information  from  all  quarters  bearing  on 
social  and  economic  problems.  The  present  large  membership, 
widely  distributed  geographicaUy,  has  enabled  us  to  realize  al- 
ready in  some  small  measure  this  large  ideaL 

At  the  first  meeting  the  Constitution  of  the  Academy  was 
adopted,  officers  elected  and  methods  of  worlc  outlined.  Soon 
after  the  foundation  of  the  Academy,  a  proposition  was  received 
from  the  Philadelphia  Social  Science  Association,  looking  to  a 
merging  of  that  organization  with  the  newly  formed  Academy. 
This  proposition  was  accepted,  the  members  of  the  Philadelphia 
Social  Science  Association  becoming  members  of  the  Academy, 
and  the  publications  of  the  older  association  passing  into  its  con- 
troL  A  record  of  the  useful  and  honorable  career  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Social  Science  Association  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Joseph 
O.  Rosengarten  and  published  in  the  ANNALS  for  April,  1891. 

With  this  nucleus  for  a  membership,  the  Academy  started 
under  fair  auspices,  and  the  rapid  growth  which  soon  followed 
more  than  Justified  the  hopes  of  its  founders.  With  each  in- 
crease in  membership  it  has  been  possible  to  extend  the  scope 
and  usefulness  of  the  Academy's  work.  The  record  of  actiyicy 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Academy  has  been  one  of  constant 
growth  and  expansion.  Through  the  active  co-operation  of  its 
members  and  of  scholars  throughout  the  world,  it  has  been  able 
to  pursue  the  aims  of  its  founders  with  a  degree  of  success 
which  is  cause  for  congratulation.  We  stand,  however,  at  the 
beginning  of  our  work.  Deep  problems  of  varied  character  beset 
modern  society,  and  the  intelligent  consideration  of  them 
demands  an  unremitting  intellectual  labor. 

The  object  of  the  Academy,  as  stated  in  its  constitution,  is 
the  promotion  of  the  political  and  social  sciences,  in  the  compre- 
hensive sense  of  those  terms.  It  has  sought  to  stimulate  discus- 
sion through  holding  public  meetings,  and  to  foster  scientifie 
research  through  its  publications.  In  both  of  these  chief  ave- 
nues of  its  activity  it  has  been  singularly  successfuL 

The  meetings  of  the  Academy  have  been  held  at  irregular  In- 
tervals through  the  winter  months  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
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At  the  outset  several  papers  were  often  read  at  each  meeting, 
hut  experience  has  shown  that  unless  the  topics  of  the  papers 
are  related,  and  furnish  the  basis  of  a  common  diecussion,  this' 
plan  has  its  disadvantages.  More  recently  each  meeting  has 
been  devoted  to  a  single  topic  which  has  been  fruitful  in  stimulat- 
ing discussion.  In  presenting  a  record  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Academy,  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  record  only  the  prin- 
cipal spealsers  and  the  titles  of  their  papers.  Such  a  list  shows 
the  wide  variety  of  topics  which  fall  within  the  Academy's 
activity  and  their  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
The  meetings  of  the  Academy  have  been  as  follows: 

1.  March  21,  1880  —Dr.  Stuart  Wood,  "Theories  of  Wages." 

Prof.  S.  N.  Patten,  "Decay  of  Local  and  State  Govern- 
ments in  the  United  States." 

2.  April  29,  1890.— Prof.  F.  H.  Giddings,  "Province  of  Soci- 

ology." 

Prof.  E.  J.  James,    "A   New    System    of    Passenger 
Fares." 

3.  November  13,  1890.— Prof.  W.  P.  Holcomb,  "Our  National 

Bureau  of  Education." 

Prof.  F.  N.  Thorpe,   "Are    the    State    Governments 
Decaying?" 
C  December  12, 1890. -Prof .  G.  Stuart  Patterson,  "The  Original 
PaclLage  Decision." 

5.  January  14,  1891.— Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  "Public  Health  and 

Municipal  Government." 

6.  February  12,  1891.— Mr.  F.  W.  Holls,  * 'Compulsory  Voting. " 

7.  March  12,  1891.— Mr.  F.  B.  Hawley,  "Preliminaries  to  the 

Discussion  of  Socialism." 

8.  April  17,  1891.— Mr.  E.  B.  Johnson,  "River  and  Harbor  Bills." 

9.  May  15,  1891.— Mr.  B.  P.  Oberholtzer,  "American  Forms  of 

the  Referendum." 

Prof.  S.  N.  Patten,  "Economic  Basis  of  Prohibition." 
10.  November  24,  1891.— Mr.  F.  P.  Prichard,   "The  Study  of 
Municipal  Government." 

Mr.  Lincoln  L.  Eyre,  "The  Relation  of  National  Party 
to  Municipal  Government." 

Mr.  William  Draper  Lewis,  "The  Political  Organization 
of  a  Modem  Municipality." 
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46.  December  17,  1887.— Mr.  L.  G.  Fouse,  'The  Economic  Rela- 

tion of  Life  Insurance  to  Society  and  the  State." 

Mr.    Miles    Menander    Dawson,    "The  Function    of 
Insurance  in  Modem  Society." 
40.  January  26.  1886.— Dr.  John  Graham  Brooks,  "The  €k>n- 
sumers*  League." 

47.  February  25,   1888.— Prof.  Joseph  French  Johnson,   "The 

Proposed  Reforms  in  the  Monetary  System." 
4a  April  11,  1888.— Piof.  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  "The  Practical 
Value  of  Sociology." 

48.  April  12, 1888.— Prof .  Leo  S.  Rowe,  "Sociology  and  Politics." 

Prof.  Samuel  McOune  Lindsay,  "The  Unit  of  Investi- 
gation in  Sociology." 

60.  April  12,  1888.— Prof.  John  L.  Stewart,  "The  Teaching  of 

Social  Sciences  in  High  Schools. 

Prof.  Edmund  J.  James,  "The  Teaching  of  the  Social 
Sciences  in  Ck>mmercial  High  Schools." 

Prof.  George  O.  Wilson,  "The  Teaching  of  the  Social 
Sciences  in  Oolleges." 

61.  April  13.   188&— Dr.   Fred.   H.  Wines,   "The   Relation  of 

Sociology  to  Philanthropy." 

MlBS  Mary  E.  Richmond,  "The  Training  of  Philan- 
thropic Workers." 
FaUicBtkms        The  publications  of  the  Academy  have  been  issued  under  the 
title:  ANNALS  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  and  the  Supplements  to  the  ANNALS.  In  the  ANNALS 
there  have  appeared  a  large  number  of  papers  submitted  to  the 
Academy,  which  have  been  read  and  discussed  at  its  meetings, 
as  well  as  many   read   by   title   only.    Thus,  the  fruitful  and 
stimulating  influence  of  the  Academy  upon  scientlflc  research 
has  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  its  members.    It  would  be 
superfluous  to  name  here  all  the  important  contributions  which 
have   been   made   to   political   and    social  science  tnrough  the 
Academy,  but  a  classification  of  subjects  and  authors  may  be  a 
useful  means  of  recording  this  feature  of  the  Academy's  work: 
BANKING.— Henry  Bacon,  D.  M.  Frederiksen,  J.  H.  Hamilton, 
M.  D.  Harter,  A.  B.  Hepburn,  B.  T.  Heyn,  J.  F.  Johnson, 
J.  H.  Walker,  Horace  White,  H.  W.  Williams. 
CONSTITUTIONAL     HISTORY.-G.    Arangio     Rute,    B.    J. 
James,  J.  H.  Robinson,  R.  Saleilles,  F.  N.  Thorpe,  W.  C. 
Webster. 
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CBIMB.— B.  P.  Falkner,  0.  H.  Reeye,  O.  D.  Wright. 

BGONOMIG  THEORY.— E.  Boebm-Bawerk,  M.  Block,  J.  B. 
Clark,  W.  Cunningham,  D.  I.  Green,  R.  P.  Falkner,  A.  T. 
Hadley,  J.  A.  Hobson,  J.  H.  Hollander,  E.  B.  Johnson,  A. 
Lorla,  D.  M.  Lowrey,  C.  W.  Macfarlane,  S.  M.  McVane, 
Ij.  S.  Merriam,  S.  N.  Patten,  E.  A.  Boss,  G.  SchmoUer, 
S.  Sherwood,  William  Smart,  G.  Stroever,  W.  G.  L.  Tay- 
lor, 0.  A.  Tattle,  L.  Walras,  F.  y.  Wieser,  Stnart  Wood. 

EDUCATION.— E.  W.  Bemie,  F.  W.  Blackmar,  C.  DeGarmo, 
E.  J.  James,  S.  N.  Patten,  D.  G.  Bitchie,  Isaac  Sharpless, 

FINANCE.— E.  L.  Bogart,  E.  R.  Buckley. 

INDUSTBIAL  PBOBLEMS.— W.    D.    Dabney,    8.    B.    Harding, 

D.  Kinley,  E.  Leyasseur. 

INSTITUTIONAL  HISTOBY.— 0.  M.  Andrews,  W.  J.  Ashley, 

E.  P.  Cheyney. 

INTEBNATIONAL    LAW.— A.    S.    Hershey,  E.  W.  Huffcutt, 

E.  L.  Lord. 

JUBISPRUDENCE.— F.  G.  Buckstaflf,  B.  H.  Curtis,  C.  A.  Reed 

F.  J.  Stimson,  F.  M.  Taylor,  C.  G.  Tiedeman. 
MONEY.— F.  Fetter,  W.  Lotz,  G.  W.  Macfarlane,  G.  Moles- 
worth,   Due  de  Noailles,    E.    A.    Ross,    W.   A.   Scott,   J. 
Allen  Smith,  T.  Williams,  A.  B.  Woodford. 

MUNICIPAL  GOVEBNMENT.— J.  B.  Commons,  E.  L.  Godkin, 
W.  D.  Lewis,  J.  W.  Pryor,  F.  P.  Prichard,  C.  Bichard- 
son,  L.  S.  Bowe. 

POLITICAL    INSTITUTIONS.— C.  Bomhak,    J.  G.  Bourlnot 

G.  Bradford,  W.  J.  Branson,  E.  D.  Durand,  G.  H. 
Haynes,  E.  J.  James,  J.  Macy,  A.  D.  Morse,  B.  Moses,  S. 
N.  Patten,  E.  Porritt,  F.  Sigel,  F.  Snow,  L.  Waurin,  J.  T. 
Young. 

POLITICAL  BEFOBMS.— C.  C.  Binney,  J.  B.  Commons,  F.  W. 

HoUs,  E.  J.  James,  J.  W.  Jenks,  E.  P.  Oberholtzer,  D.  S. 

Bemsen. 
POLITICAL  THEOBY.— F.  I.  Herriott,  C.  H.  Lincoln,  I.  Loos, 

D.  G.  Bitchie.  E.  V.  Boblnson,  J.  H.  Bobinson,  L.  S. 

Bowe. 
SOCIAL    QUESTIONS.^r.  G.  Brooks,    C.  H.  Cooley,    J.    W. 

Dayidson,  E.  T.  Devine,  H.  S.  Dudley,  W.  E.  B.  DuBois, 

B.  T.  Heyn,  G.  K.  Holmes,  W.  I.  Hull,  S.  M.  Lindsay, 

J.  Mayor,  W.  MiUiet,  S.  L.  Oberholtzer,  P.  de  Bousiers, 

J.  H.  Senner. 
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SOCIOLOGY.— A.  F.  Bentley,  J.  L.  BrowneU,  G.  A.  Fiaminso, 

F.  H.  Giddings,  H.  H.  Powen,  C.  de  Lestrade,  W.  D. 

Lewis,  S.  M.  Lindsay,  S.  N.  Patten,  W.  £L  Sdioff.  F. 

Sig^  G.  Simmel,  L.  F.  Ward. 
TAXATION.— T.  N.  Cairer,  R.  T.  Ck>Ibom,  F.  C.  Howe,  B.  B. 

Johnson*  B.  A.  Boss. 
TBANSPOBTATION.— B.  T.  Ckilborn,  J.  P.  Davis,  J.  A.  FalrUe, 

B.  B.  Jotinson.  L.  M.  Keasbey,  M.  A.  Knapp,  B.  H. 

Meyer,  J.  W.  Miller,  H.  T.  Newcomb,  W.  B.  WeyL 
In  addition  to  the  publication  of  papers  presented  to  the 
Academy,  the  editors  have  sought  to  make  the  ANNALS  helpfnl 
to  students  of  political  and  social  science  by  f umisliing  as  com- 
plete a  record  as  possible  of  publications  and  events  which  have 
a  bearing  upon  the  development  of  those  subjects.  Particular 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  notice  and  review  of  books,  a 
large  part  of  each  issue  of  the  ANNALS  being  devoted  to  this 
object  In  this  record  the  varied  interests  of  those  who  compose 
the  Academy  have  been  kept  in  view,  and  through  it  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  scholars  in  all  parts  of  the  world  has  been  en- 
listed in  the  work  of  the  Academy.  As  time  has  progressed,  the 
editorial  conduct  of  the  ANNALS  has  been  strengthened,  and 
the  co-operation  of  an  increasing  number  of  scholars  has  been 
obtained. 
BdHorial  The  Academy  has  been  fortunate  in  preserving  the  continuity 

of   editorial    work,  in    connection  with  the  ANNALS,  and  the 
record  of  its  growth  is  a  continuous  one. 

The  first  issue  of  the  ANNALS  was  made  in  July,  1890.  The 
Board  of  Bdltors  consisted  of  Professor  Bdmund  J.  James, 
Bdltor-in-Chief,  and  Professors  Franklin  H.  Giddlngs  and  Boland 
P.  Falkner  as  Associate  Editors.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
ANNALS  was  issued  as  a  quarterly.  The  success  of  the  enter- 
prise and  the  cordial  support  of  scholars  which  was  received, 
made  it  possible  in  the  second  volume,  commencing  with  the 
number  for  July,  1801,  to  issue  the  ANNALS  every  other  month. 
In  the  same  year  the  list  of  editors  was  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  the  name  of  Professor  James  H.  Robinson.  With  the  close  of 
the  second  volume  of  the  ANNALS,  Professor  Franklin  H.  Gid- 
dings,  who  had  accepted  a  position  at  Columbia  University, 
resigned  as  Associate  Bditor. 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  specific  distribution  of  the 
editorial  work,  and  the  care  of  the  Book  Department,  in  particu- 
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lar,  bad  been  in  tbe  charge  of  Professors  Falkner  and  Robinson. 
With  the  third  Yolume,  the  first  Issue  of  which  was  in  July,  1892. 
the  Editorial  Board  consisted  of  Professor  Bdmund  J.  James, 
Bdltor-in-Ghlef,  Professor  Roland  P.  Falkner  and  James  U. 
Robinson  as  Associate  Editors  No  change  occurred  in  the  Edi- 
torial Board  until  January,  1890.  But,  in  the  meantime,  a  some- 
what difterent  organization  of  the  editorial  work  secured  the 
co-operation  of  a  number  of  other  scholars.  Thus,  the  Book 
DeiMirtment  in  Volume  III.  was  in  charge  of  Professor  Roland 
P.  Falkner  and  Dr.  Emory  R.  Johnson.  With  the  issue  of  July, 
1883,  which  began  the  fourth  volume  of  the  ANNALS,  Dr. 
Emory  R  Johnson  took  exclusiye  charge  of  the  Book  Depart- 
ment, and  remained  in  charge  of  this  work  until  January,  1896. 
With  the  third  issue  of  the  fifth  volume  (November,  1894),  there  was 
•established  in  each  number  of  the  ANNALS  a  Department  of  Notes 
on  Municipal  Government,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe, 
and  with  the  issue  of  January,  1895,  a  Department  of  Sociological 
Notes,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  S.  M.  Lindsay.  These  gentlemen 
have  continued  this  work  until  the  present  time. 

The  bulk  of  the  ANNALS  continued  to  increase  so  that  the 
bound  volumes  became  too  awkward  to  handle,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  desire  expressed  by  many  readers  of  the  ANNALS, 
the  yearly  publications  have  been,  from  July,  1895,  published  as 
two  volumes  annually,  each  volume  containing  three  numbers.^ 

With  the  issue  of  January,  1896,  a  series  of  changes  was  made 
in  the  editorial  conduct  of  the  ANNALS.  The  removal  of 
Professor  James  to  Chicago  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  retain 
the  responsibilities  of  Editor-in-Chief,  but  it  was  the  general 
desire  that  he  should  continue  his  editorial  connection  with  the 
ANNALS.  He  became  Associate  Editor,  while  the  editorship  was 
filled  by  the  promotion  of  Professor  Roland  P.  Falkner.  Pro- 
fessor Robinson  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  called  to  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  and  found  it  necessary  to  give  up  his 
work  In  the  ANNALS.   His  place  as  Associate  Editor  was  filled 

*Tbe  following  statement  shows  in  figures  the  growth  of  the  publishing  actiWty 
•cf  the  Academy: 
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by  the  appointment  of  Professor  Emory  B.  Johnson,  who  had 
long  been  connected  with  the  Book  Department  of  the  ANNALS. 
This  place  being  thus  rendered  vacant,  it  was  filled  by  the- 
appointment  of  Professor  Henry  R.  Seager,  who  has  had  charge 
of  the  Book  Department  since  January,  1896.  No  further  change- 
in  the  personnel  of  the  editorial  corps  has  taken  place  since- 
January,  1806. 
uoBognphs  ^  distinctive  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Academy  has  been  the 
mrata^  promotion  of  scientific  research  through  the  publication  of  longer 

monographs  and  articles.  The  editors  have  considered  solely  the- 
scientific  value  of  the  material  which  has  been  presented  to 
them,  and  have  not  hesitated  to  publish  in  the  ANNALS  itself 
articles  whose  length  considerably  exceeds  that  of  the  customary 
contribution  to  scientific  periodicals.  In  addition  to  this  there- 
have  been  published  from  time  to  time,  supplements  devoted  to- 
various  topics  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Academy.  An 
inspection  of  the  list  which  lias  been  published  shows  important 
contributions  to  statistics,  economic  history,  transportation,  con- 
stitutional law,  and  sociology.  To  the  Academy  is  due  the  credit 
of  having  first  published  in  the  Bnglish  language  a  systematic 
work  upon  the  subject  of  statistics,  and  of  having  made  acces- 
sible to  students  of  political  science  the  constitutional  laws  of 
European  nations.  Not  less  important  have  been  the  other  con- 
tributions which  have  been  published  in  this  form.  A  list  of  suchr 
publications  up  to  the  present  time,  is  as  follows: 
1891.— "PubUc    Health    and  Municipal  Government,"  by   Dr. 

John  S.  Billings.    Pp.  23. 
1891.— "History,  Theory  and  Technique  of  Statistics,"  by  Prof. 
August  Meitzen;  translated  by  Prof.  Roland  P.  Falkner. 
Pp.  243. 
1893.— "ConsUtution  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,"  trans- 
lated with  an  Historical  Introduction  by  Prof.  Bernard 
Moses.   Pp.  70. 
1893.— "Constitutional  and  Organic  Laws  of  France,"  translated 
with  an  Historical  Introduction  by  Prof.  C.  F.  A.  Cur- 
rier.  Pp.  78. 
1893.— "Inland  Waterways:  Their  Relation  to  Transportation,'*^ 

by  Prof.  Emory  R.  Johnson.   Pp.  164. 
18W.— "History  of  Political  Economy,"  by  Prof.  Gustav  Cohn;. 

translated  by  Dr.  Joseph  Adna  Hill.  Pp.  142. 
1894.— "The  Theory  of  Sociology,"  by  Prof.  Franklin  H.  Gid- 
dJngs.    Pp.  80. 
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1884.~"Con8titation  of  the  Kingdom    of    Prussia/'  translated 

and  supplied  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Prof. 

James  Harvey  Robinson.   Pp.  54. 
1894.— "Ck>n8titution  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,"  translated  and 

supplied  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Prof.  S.  M. 

Lindsay  and  Prof.  L.  S.  Bowe.   Pp.  44. 
189e.— "The   Theory   of   Social   Forces,"    by    Prof.   Simon   N. 

Patten.  Pp.  151. 
lg9^_*<Gonstltution  of  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium,"  transUited 

and  supplied  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Prof. 

John  M.  Vincent  and  Ada  S.  Vincent.  Pp.  40. 
From  time  to  time  Bulletins  have  been  sent  out  from  the  BuUetias 
office  of  the  Academy,  containing  notices  of  meetings,  informa- 
tion concerning  speakers  and  publications.  In  October,  1897,  it 
was  decided  to  make  these  Bulletins  of  more  permanent  value 
and  to  issue  them  at  irregular  intervals  in  uniform  size  and  style 
with  the  Academy's  other  publications.  The  first  one  in  the  new 
series  thus  inaugurated  appeared  November  2,  and  five  Bulletins, 
aggregating  sixty-four  pages,  were  issued  up  to  May  1.  These 
are  edited  by  the  First  Vice-President  and  contain  notices  of 
meetings,  resume  of  the  discussion  at  meetings,  answers  to  cor- 
respondents, especially  those  furnishing  bibliographies  on  various 
topics,  and  other  items  of  more  or  less  permanent  value  for  ref- 
erence. It  is  hoped  that  members  will,  in  the  future,  preserve 
the  Bulletins  for  binding  together  with  the  ANNALS  as  part  of 
the  regular  publications  of  the  Academy.  The  distinctive  pur- 
pose aimed  at  in  the  Bulletins  as  at  present  constituted  is  stated 
in  the  following  paragraph,  which  appeared  in  the  first  number 
of  the  new  series: 

''The  object  of  this  new  series  of  Bulletins,  which  begins  with 
the  present  number,  is  to  furnish  members  of  the  Academy  with 
a  channel  of  communication  between  the  membership  body  and 
its  officers,  and  between  individual  members.  It  Is  hoped  that  all 
members  will  make  use  of  this  for  the  purpose  of  securing  more 
Intimate  relations  between  those  residing  at  a  distance,  who  may 
not  be  able  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Academy,  and  those 
who  come  more  frequently  into  contact  with  each  other.  Com- 
munications of  a  more  personal  nature  than  it  is  possible  to 
publish  in  the  ANNALS  will  be  welcomed  in  these  Bulletins. 
Information  concerning  scientific  work  upon  which  members 
of  the  Academy  may  be  engaged  will  be  gladly  received,  es- 
pecially announcements   of   investigations   of   any   topic   upon 
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which  membera  may  desire  to  have  the  opinion  or  co-opeimtlon 
of  other  membera.  The  offlcera  of  the  Academy  wiU  welcome 
reqaests  for  literature  on  any  topic  or  advice  for  the  guidance  of 
individual  membera  or  groups  of  membera,  in  their  private  read- 
ing and  study;  also,  criticisms  of  any  of  the  Academy's  publica- 
tions, and  suggestions  looking  to  the  improvement  of  the  Acad- 
emy's methods  and  to  the  enlargement  of  its  usefulness.*' 

In  presenting  this  brief  record  of  the  work  of  the  Academy,  we 
are  conscious  that  the  work  has  been  favored  by  the  conservative 
policy  which  has  retained  experienced  oflScera  in  their  positlonB. 
Professor  Edmund  J.  James  was  elected  President  of  the 
Academy  at  its  first  meeting  and  continues  to  occupy  that  post. 
Upon  the  removal  of  Professor  James  to  Chicago,  it  was  found 
necessary,  however,  inasmuch  as  Philadelphia  is  designated  as 
the  headquartera  of  the  Academy  by  the  charts,  to  invest  the 
Firat  Vice-President  with  many  of  the  duties  of  Acting  Presi- 
dent. Professor  Falkner  performed  these  duties  with  great 
efficiency  and  fidelity,  and  at  considerable  personal  sacrifice,  dur- 
ing the  period  from  February,  1890,  to  July  1,  1887,  when,  at  his 
request,  owing  to  the  time  and  labor  required  of  him  as  Bditor  of 
the  ANNALS,  he  was  relieved  of  the  work  of  Firat  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  Professor  Lindsay  was  chosen  to  fill  the  place. 

We  may  conclude  our  record  with  a  summary  statement  of  the 
offlcera  of  the  Academy  which  shows  a  long  continued  service  on 
the  part  of  Professor  F.  H.  Giddings  as  Second  Vice-President, 
Mr.  Stuart  Wood  as  Treasurer,  and  Professor  John  L.  Stewart 
as  Librarian. 

President,  Bdmund  J.  James,  1890- 

Firat  Vice-President,  Henry  C.  Lea,  1890-96. 

Boland  P.  Falkner,  1896-97. 
Samuel  McGune  Lindsay,  1897- 
Second  Vice-President,  F.  H.  Giddings,  1890- 
Third  Vice-President,  W.  P.  Holcomb,  1890-94. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  1895- 
Gorresponding  Secretary,  Roland  P.  Faulkner,  1890-95. 

Henry  R.  Seager,  1896- 
Recording  Secretary,  George  Henderson,  1890-92. 

Clinton  R.  Woodruff,  1893- 
General  Secretary,  Clinton  R.  Woodruff,  1890-92. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  1894- 
Treasurer,  Stuart  Wood,  1890- 
Librarian,  John  L.  Stewart,  1890- 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

(1897.) 

During  the  year  ending  December  31,  1887,  the  Academy  held 
its  first  general  meeting,  which  consisted  of  four  scientific  ses- 
sions. The  Academy  also  held  four  other  scientific  sessions.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  thirty-eighth  session  of  the  Academy  and 
was  held  on  February  26.  Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  of  New  York 
City,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Shiftless  and  Floating  City  Popula- 
tion." 

The  thirty-ninth  session  of  the  Academy  was  held  on  March 
26,  and  the  paper  of  the  evening  was  read  by  Professor  Sydney 
Sherwood,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  his  subject  being  'The 
Philosophic  Basis  of  Economics." 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Academy  was  held  on  April  ^BBHai 

meeting 
21  and  22.    At  the  opening  meeting,  on  the  evening  of  April  21, 

Professor  Iklmund  J.  James,  President  of  the  Academy,  delivered 
the  annual  address,  his  subject  was  "The  Training  for  Gltlzen- 
ahip.  At  the  session  on  the  morning  of  the  22,  papers  were 
read  by  llr.  George  E.  Bartol,  Professor  Emory  R.  Johnson  and 
Hon.  Robert  Adams,  Jr.  In  the  afternoon  papers  were  read  by 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  Joseph  H.  Senner, 
Professor  Roland  P.  Falkner  and  S.  G.  Fisher,  Esq.  The  subject 
was  "The  Restriction  of  Immigration."  In  the  evening  Hon. 
James  H.  Eckels,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  delivered  an 
address  upon  "The  National  Banking  System."  This  was  the 
last  session  of  the  General  Meeting. 

The  forty-fourth  scientific  session  of  the  Academy  was  held  on 
November  19,  1887.  About  five  hundred  persons  were  present 
who  listened  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBols,  of  Atlanta 
University  on  •*The  Study  of  the  Negro  Problem."  The  meeting 
was  presided  over  by  Charles  C.  Harrison,  LL.  D.,  Provost  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  DuBols'  paper  was  discussed 
by  Professor  John  B.  McMaster,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Dr.  D.  H.  Williams,  of  Washington,  Rev.  H.  L.  Philllpft 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Wood,  of  Philadelphia. 
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The  forty-fifth  session  of  the  Academy  was  held  on  December 
17.  The  principal  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  L.  6.  Fouse  on  "The 
Economic  lielation  of  Life  Insurance  to  Society  and  State.  This 
subject  was  also  discussed  by  Mr.  Miles  M.  Dawson,  of  New 
Yorlc  City;  Dr.  William  D.  Whiting,  of  New  York  City;  Mr.  G. 
D.  Fryer,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Professor  Roland  P.  Falkner,  of 
the  Uniyersity  of  Pennsylvania. 
Keception  In  September,  1897,  a  local  Reception  Committee  of  ladies  was 

organized  by  and  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Charles  Custis 
Harrison.  This  committee  rendered  a  great  service  throughout 
the  winter  in  talcing  charge  of  the  social  features  of  the  Acad- 
emy's meetings  held  in  Philadelphia. 

During  the  year  the  Academy  issued  six  numbers  of  the 
ANNALS  and  one  supplement,  the  latt^  being  the  hand-book. 
The  numbers  constitute  the  ninth  and  tenth  volumes  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. These  volumes  consist  of  586  and  512  pages  respec- 
tively. 

The  membership  of  the  Academy  on  May  1,  1897  (the  date  of 
the  publication  of  the  hand-book),  was  1735.  There  were  in  addi- 
tion 167  subscribers  to  the  ANNALS,  making  a  total  of  members 
and  subscribers  of  1902. 

In  contemplation  of  a  new  issue  of  the  hand-book  of  the  Acad- 
emy the  question  was  raised  whether  the  printed  Constitution 
and  By-Laws  were  in  exact  conformity  with  the  Charter  of 
Incorporation.  The  matter  has  been  referred  to  a  sub-committee 
with  Instructions  to  prepare  a  general  revision  of  the  Constitution 
and  By-Laws  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  Council  for  action. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ROLAND  P.  FALKNER. 

Chairman. 


SUMMARY  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSE 
ACCOUNT  FOR  1897. 

INOOMB. 

Balance  on  band  January  1,  18»7 ^1,482  tsZTrtamni'm 

rcpon 

Annual  Membership  Fees 7,103  98 

Life  Membership  Fees 200  00 

Sales  of  Publications 1,600  60 

Special  Contributions 338  00 

Interest  and  Income  from  Inyestments 368  43 


111,163  43 

BXPBNSBS. 

Printing  (ANNALS,  Supplement,  Special  Bdi- 

tlons,  BuUetins,  etc.) |5,644  66 

Salaries  (Manager,  Stenographer  and  Olerks)    2,155  87 

Office  Bxpenses  (Postage  on  ANNALS  and 

Publications,  Stationery,  etc.) 1,364  12 

Meetings  (Rent  of  Hall  and  Reception  Bx- 
penses)        438  65 

Balance  (of  which  $1,578.30  has  been  tem- 
porarily invested  in  Philadelphia  Oity 
Bonds) 1,670  03 


111,163  43 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  above  summary  of  Income  and 
Expense  account  for  1887  has  been  audited  by  us  and  is  correct. 
LYBRAND,  ROSS  BROS.  &  MONTGOMERY, 

Public  Accounts  and  Auditors. 
Philadelphia,  May  21,  189a 
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CERTIFICATE  OF  INCORPORATION 

OF 

The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

BB  IT  KNOWN,  That  the  subscribers,  haying  associated  them- 
selTes  together  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  progress  of  the 
political  and  social  sciences,  and  being  desirous  of  becoming 
incorporated  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  Qea- 
eral  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  entitled 
*'An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Incorporation  and  Regulation  of  cer- 
tain Corporations,"  approved  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  April, 
Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-four,  and 
its  supplements,  do  hereby  declare,  set  forth  and  certify  that  the 
following  are  the  purposes,  objects,  articles  and  conditions  of 
their  said  Association,  for  and  upon  which  they  desire  to  be 
incorporated: 

I.  The  name  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  THB  AMERICAN 
ACADBMY  OF  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIBNCB. 

II.  The  purpose  for  which  the  Corporation  is  formed  is  the 
promotion  of  the  progress  of  the  political  and  social  sciences. 

III.  The  place  where  the  business  of  said  Corporation  is  to  be 
transacted  is  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

IV.  The  Corporation  is  to  exist  perpetually. 

y.  The  names  and  residences  of  the  subscribers  are  as  follows: 
Henry  Charles  Lea,  2000  Walnut  St,  Philadelphia. 
Stuart  Wood,  1620  Locust  St,  Philadelphia. 
Roland  Post  Falkner,  36  Tulpehocken  St,  Philadelphia. 
Joseph  O.  Rosengarten,  1532  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Simon  Nelson  Patten,  221  DeKalb  Square,  Philadelphia. 
Bdmund  Janes  James,  3722  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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VI.  The  Corporation  is  to  be  managed  by  a  Board  of  Directors, 
consisting  of  nine  members,  and  the  names  and  residences  of 
those  chosen  Directors  for  the  first  year  are: 

Edmnnd  Janes  James,  3722  Locust  St,  Philadelphia. 
Franklin  H.  Giddings,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania. 
Boland  Post  Falkner,  36  Tulpehocken  St,  Philadelphia. 
George  Henderson,  1420  Master  St,  Philadelphia. 
Henry  Charles  Lea,  2000  Walnut  St,  Philadelphia. 
WiUiam  Penn  Holcomb,  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania. 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  822  Windsor  Square,  Phila. 
Stuart  Wood,  1620  Locust  St,  Philadelphia. 
John  Lammey  Stewart,  1826  Dickinson  St,  Philadelphia. 
VII.  The  clear  yearly  value  of  the  property  to  be  held  by  the 
Corporation  will  not  exceed  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals  this  fourteenth  day  of  February, 
Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-one  (1891). 

STUABT  WOOD, 
HBNBY  0.  LBA, 
BOLAND  POST  FALKNBB, 
JOSBPH  G.  BOSBNGABTBN, 
SIMON  N.  PATTBN, 
BDMUND  J.  JAMBS. 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

County  of  Philadelphia.  ^  "• 


} 


Before  me,  the  subscriber.  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  County  of 
Philadelphia,  personally  appeared  Boland  Post  Falkner,  Simon 
N.  Patten  and  Bdmund  J.  James,  three  of  the  subscribers  of  the 
above  and  foregoing  Certificate  of  Incorporation  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  and  in  due  form  of  law 
acknowledged  the  same  to  be  their  act  and  deed. 

Witness  my  hand  and  official  seal  this  fourteenth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, Anno  Domini  1891. 

JOS.  K.  FLBTCHBB, 
Deputy  Becorder. 

DBCBBB. 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  No.  3  of  Philadelphia  County,  of 
March  Term,  1891.    No.  814. 

And  now,  this  fourth  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1891,  the  above  Cer- 
tificate of  Incorporation  having  been  presented  to  me,  a  Law 
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Judge  of  said  County,  accompanied  by  due  proof  of  publication 
of  the  notice  of  tills  application  as  required  by  the  Act  of  Assem* 
bly  and  rule  of  this  Court  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  I  cer- 
tify that  I  have  examined  and  perused  the  said  writing,  and  have 
found  the  same  to  be  In  proper  form  and  within  the  puri;K>8es 
named  in  the  first  class  specified  In  Section  Second  of  the  Act  of 
the  G^eneral  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Incorporation  and  Begulation 
of  certain  Corporations,"  approved  April  29,  1874,  and  the  sup- 
plements thereto,  and  the  same  appearing  to  be  lawful  and  not 
injurious  to  the  community,  I  do  hereby,  on  motion  of  C.  Stuart 
Patterson  on  behalf  of  petitioners,  order  and  direct  that  the  said 
Certificate  of  Incorporation  or  charter  of  THB  AMERICAN 
ACADEMY  OF  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  afore- 
said be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  approved,  and  that  upon  the 
recording  of  the  same  and  of  this  order  the  subscribers  thereto 
and  their  associates  shall  be  a  corporation  by  the  name  of  "THB 
AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCI- 
ENCE," for  the  purposes  and  upon  the  terms  therein  stated. 

HENRY  REED. 
[seal] 

Recorded  in  the  office  for  recording  deeds  in  and  for  the  County 
of  Philadelphia,  in  Charter  Boole  17,  page  123. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  of  office  this  fourth  day  of  April, 
Anno  Domini  1891. 

THOMAS  GREEN, 
Recorder  of  Deeds. 


The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Abt.  I. 
Name. 
This  Association  shall  be  known  as  The  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science. 

Abt.  II. 
Object. 
The  object  of  the  Academy  Is  the  promotion  of  the  political  and 
social  sciences  In  the  comprehensive  sense  of  those  terms. 

With  no  Intention  of  excluding  other  suitable  means,  the  fol- 
lowing methods  may  be  enumerated  as  of  special  Importance  In 
furthering  the  ends  of  the  Society: 

1.  Accumulation  of  a  library  of  works  pertaining  to  the  sub- 
jects cultivated  by  the  Academy,  and,  in  general,  the  provision  of 
facilities  for  research. 

2.  Encouragement  of  Investigation  by  the  offering  of  prizes  for 
specified  contributions  to  science,  and  by  extending  pecuniary  aid 
In  suitable  cases  to  students  and  investigators. 

3.  Publication  of  valuable  pai)ers  and  reports  presented  to  the 
Academy  either  by  members  or  others. 

4.  Regular  meetings  for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of 
papers  and  other  contributions  to  political  and  social  science. 

5.  Dissemination  of  political  and  economic  knowledge  through- 
out the  community  by  the  establishment  of  public  lecture  courses 
in  political  and  social  science,  and  by  such  other  means  as  may 
from  time  to  time  seem  expedient. 

Abt.  III. 
The  Academy  shall  consist  of  a  Council  and  members,  the  for- 
mer to  be  chosen  from  the  latter. 

Abt.  IV. 

Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  the  Academy  who,  hav- 
ing been  proposed  by  a  member,  shall  be  approved  by  the 
GounciL 

The  fees  of  the  members  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Ck>unclL 
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The  Oouncil  may,  by  a  majority  yote  of  all  members,  create 
new  forms  of  membership  at  discretion. 

Members  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  regular  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Academy;  and  to  such  other  prlYlleges  as  the 
CJonstitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Academy  may  confer  upon 
them. 

Abt.  V. 
The  Council, 

The  CJouncil  shall  consist  of  at  least  ten  members,  chosen  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  Academy.  It  shall  be  anthorised  to  enlarge 
its  number  at  pleasure,  and  to  fill  all  yacancies:  provided  that  no 
person  shall  be  chosen  a  Councilor  who  is  not  known  to  be 
actively  interested  in  the  promotion  of  some  phase  of  political  or 
social  science,  either  in  a  theoretical  or  practical  way:  and  pro- 
vided further,  that  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  Council  shall  be 
renewed  each  year,  retiring  members  being  re-ellglble  Indefi- 
nitely. 

To  the  Council  shall  be  committed  the  control  and  management 
of  the  business  and  interests  of  the  Academy,  subject  only  to  the 
restrictions  of  this  Constitution.  It  shall  choose  its  own  officers 
and  committees,  determining  their  number  and  functions,  such 
ofllcers  and  committees  being  ew-offMo  the  officers  and  commit- 
tees of  the  Academy. 

The  Council  shall  make  each  year  a  report  of  its  proceedings 
to  the  Academy,  and  may  request  the  co-operation  of  members 
and  others  In  the  work  of  the  Academy. 

The  Council  shall  be  authorized  to  make  all  necessary  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  Academy,  not  in  conflict  with 
this  instrument. 

Any  member  or  Councilor  may  be  struck  from  the  list  if  more 
than  three  months  In  arrear  for  the  annual  fee  or  other  fees 
levied  by  the  Academy:  provided  that  at  least  two  notices  shall 
have  been  sent  that  such  fee  or  fees  are  due. 

Any  Councilor  may  be  expelled  from  the  Academy  by  a  major- 
ity vote  of  all  members  of  the  Council:  provided  that  printed 
notice  be  given  to  each  member  at  least  one  month  beforehand 
of  Intention  to  make  such  motion. 

Art.  VI. 
Amendments, 

Amendments  to  this  Constitution  may  be  made  when  proposed 
by  a  majority  of  all  the  Councilors  and  approved  by  a  majority 
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of  all  the  members  present  at  any  regular  meeting:  provided  that 
the  number  present  shall  be  at  least  one-tenth  of  all  the  mem- 
bers: and  provided  further  that  a  notice  of  such  proposed  amend- 
ment shall  have  been  given  at  the  preceding  regular  meeting, 
and  a  printed  copy  sent  to  each  member  at  least  one  month 
before  such  voting. 

BY-LAWS  OP  THE  AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OP  POLITICAL 

AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

1.  The  officers  of  the  Council  shall  be  a  President,  three  Vice- 
Presidents,  three  Secretaries— entitled  respectively  Recording, 
Corresponding  and  General— a  Treasurer  and  a  Librarian. 

2.  They  shall  be  chosen  for  one  year,  and  hold  office  until  their 
successors  are  duly  qualified. 

8.  Their  duties  shall  be  such  as  are  usually  assigned  to  such 
officers,  subject  to  qualification  and  definition  by  the  Council. 

4.  The  officers  of  the  Council,  together  with  such  members  as 
may  be  chosen  by  the  Council  for  one  year,  shall  constitute  an 
Executive  Committee,  with  such  powers  as  may  be  entrusted  to 
it  by  the  CounciL 

6.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  except  on  order 
of  the  Executive  Committee  or  Council,  countersigned  by  the 
Recording  Secretary,  who  shall  keep  a  list  of  such  orders,  their 
date,  amounts  and  payees. 

6.  Changes  may  be  made  in  these  By-Laws  at  any  regular 
meeting  of  the  Council  by  a  majority  of  those  present. 

7.  Any  one  may  become  a  life  member  by  the  payment  of  $100 
at  one  time;  and  a  patron  by  the  payment  of  $500  at  one  time; 
and  both  life  members  and  patrons  shall  be  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  annual  fees,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
members. 

8.  Seven  members  of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at 
any  regular  meeting  of  the  Council. 


OFFICERS. 
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Pa. 
BLOSS,  JOHN  M.,  Muncie,  Ind. 

BLUB,  ARCHIBALD,  Agricultural  Hall,  Toronto,  Canada. 
BLUNT,  HERBERT  W.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  England. 
BOAS,  BMIL  L.,  87  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
BOCOCK,  Rey.  W.  KEMPER,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  1041  Thirty-second 

St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
BODINB,  SAMUEL  T.,  813  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia. 

BODY,  Rey.  G.  W.  E.,  9  Chelsea  Square,  New  York  City. 

BOIES,  GoL  H.  M.,  A.  M.,  530  Clay  Aye.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

BOISSBYAIN,  G.  M.,  Tesselschadestraat,  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

BONAPARTE,  CHARLES  J.,  216  St  Paul  St,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOND,  DANIEL  W.,  254  Linden  Aye.,  Waltham,  Mass. 

BOND,  Hon.  JAMES  A.  C,  Westminster,  Md. 

BONNEY,  Hon.  CHARLES  C.,511  Tacoma  Building,  Chicago,  HI. 

BOORAEM,  J.  V.  v.,  204  Lincoln  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BOOTHMAN,  HENRY,  Libby,  Flathead  Co..  Mont 

BORDEN,  Professor  WILLIAM  W.,  Borden,  Ind. 

BORNHAK,  Professor  Dr.  CONRAD,  61,  Blttcherplatz,  I,  Berlin, 
8.  W.,  Germany. 

BOSTON  ATHENiEUM,  Boston,  Mass. 

BOSTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

BOUGHET,  Dr.  EDWARD  A.,  830  Lombard  St,  Philadelphia. 

BOUQUILLON,  Dr.,  Catholic  Uniyerslty,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BOURINOT,  Hon.  J.  G.,  C.  M.  G.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  G.  L.,  House  of 
Commons,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
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BOWDOIN  G0LLE6B  LIBRARY,  Brunswick,  Me. 

BOWDON,  R.  B.,  Calera,  Shelby  Co.,  A1&. 

BOWKER,  GEORGE  G.,  LL.  B^  148  RocheUe  Ave.,  WissahickoB 
Philadelphia. 

BOWLEY,  A.  L.,  M.  A.,  F.  S.  S.,  St  John's  School,  Leatherhead, 
England. 

BOWMAN,  JOHN  O.,  Penn  Mutual  Building,  Philadelphia. 

BOYER,  GHARLES  S.,  8223  Glifford  St,  Philadelphia. 

BOYER,  Hon.  HENRY  K.,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  U.  S.  Mint, 
Philadelphia. 

BOYER,  JEROME  L.,  157  North  Fifth  St,  Reading,  Pa. 

BRAGKENRIDGE,  GEORGE  W.,  President  San  Antonio  Na- 
tional Bank,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

BRADFORD,  Hon.  EDWARD  G.,  A.  B.,  U.  S.  District  Judfe* 
Wilmington,  DeL 

BRADLEY,  GHARLES,  A.  M.,  18  James  St,  Newark,  N.  J. 

BRALEY,  Hon.  HENRY  KING,  Judge  of  Superior  Gourt,  FaH 
River,  Mass. 

BRANDT,  Miss  LILIAN,  A.  B.,  3809  Flad  Aye.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

BRANN,  SAMUEL  M.,  Springfield,  S.  D. 

^RANSON,  Hon.  DAVID  H.,  Atglen,  Pa. 

BRANSON,  Rev.  LEVI,  Raleigh  N.  G. 

BRANSON,  THOMAS  F.,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Rosemont,  Pa. 

BRATJN,  E.  A.,  Gitixen's  Savings  Bank,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

BRAYTON,  J.  M.,  Delhi,  Delaware  Go.,  Iowa. 

BREGKENRIDGE,  R.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  216  Jackson  St.,  West  Hamil- 
ton, Out,  Ganada. 

BREED,  WILLIAM  J.,  1213  West  Eighth  St,  Gincinnati,  O. 

BRENES,  Sen.  ALBERTO,  LL.  D.,  San  Jose,  Gosta  Rica. 

BRBNNAN,  JOHN  J.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario,  Ganada. 

BREWSTER,  Hon.  LYMAN  D.,  210  Main  St.,  Danbury,  Gonn. 

8RIGGS,  FRANK  O.,  198  West  State  St,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

BRINKLEY,  H.  L.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

BRINLEY,  GHARLES  A.,  247  South  Sixteenth  St,  Philadelphia. 

BRINSMADE,  Hon.  J.  G.,  Washington,  Gonn. 

BRITISH  GOLUMBIA  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  LIBRARY, 
Victoria,  Ganada. 

BROOKLYN  LIBRARY,  Montague  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BROOKS,  GHARLES  S.,  231  D  St,  Marysyllle,  GaL 

BROOKS,  GEORGE  B.,  Saginaw,  E.,  Mich. 

BROOKS,  JAMES  W.,  Petersham,  Mass. 
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BROOKS,  JOHN  GRAHAM,  Ph.  D.,  8  Ash  St.,  Cambridge,  HaBS. 

BROUGH,  CHARLES  HILLMAN,  P.  O.  Box  41,  Ogden,  Utah. 

BROWN,  ELMER  E.,  Ph.  D.,  2341  Channlng  Way,  Berkeley,  Oal. 

BROWN,  ERNEST  C,  18  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

BROWN,  JOHN  DOUGLASS,  Jr.,  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia. 

BROWN,  JOHN  HARTNESS,  Euclid  Heights,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

BROWN.  JOSEPH  T.,  234  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

BROWN,  Miss  MARION,  1538  Fourth  St,  New  Orleans,  La. 

BROWN,  Professor  MARSHALL  STEWART,  University 
Heights,  New  York  City. 

BROWN,  R.  L.,  Austin,  Texas. 

BROWN,  SAMUEL  REED,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 

BROWN,  STUART,  309  South  Sixth  St.,  Springfield,  lU. 

BROWN,  T.  WISTAR,  235  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia. 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY,  Providence,  R.  I. 

BROYLES,  M.  H.,  Heame,  Texas. 

BRUBAKER,  Hon.  H.  C,  129  Bast  Orange  St,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

BRUCE,  J.  G.,  Westlake,  La. 

BRUCKER,  Rev.  ALOYSIUS  P.,  S.J.,  A.  M.,  Ph.D.,  D.  D., 
Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BRUMDER,  WILLIAM  C,  1728  Grand  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

BRUNIALTI,  Professor  ATTILIO,  Consigliere  di  Stato,  89  Vit- 
toria  Colonna  ai  Prati,  Rome,  Italy. 

BRYAN,  A.  L.,  Ph.  D.,  3018  Cambridge  Place,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

BRYAN,  HERMAN,  3946  Pine  St,  Philadelphia. 

BRYAN,  LEWIS  R.,  Valasco,  Texas. 

BRYCE,  Hon.  JAMBS,  M.  P.,  54  Portland  Place,  London^  W., 
England. 

BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGB  LIBRARY,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

BUCHOLZ,  W.  H..  Norfolk,  Madison  Co.,  Neb. 

BUCK,  BENJAMIN  F.,  Jr.,  Wichita,  Kan. 

BUCKINGHAM,  CHARLES  L.,  104  East  Eighty-first  St,  New 
York  City. 

BUCKINGHAM  LIBRARY,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  CoL 

BUFFALO  LIBRARY,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

BUIST,  HUGH  B.,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

BULLOCK,  CHARLES  J.,  Box  1194,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

BUNNELL,  JAMBS  S.,  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.*s  Express,  San  Fran- 
cisco, CaL 

BURCH,  R.  A.,  LL.  B.,  Salina,  Kan. 
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BURDETT,  Sir  HENRY,  K.  O.  B.,  The  Louge,  Pordiester  Sqo&re, 
W.,  Liondon,  England. 

BURDGE,  Hon.  R.  J.,  Beloit,  Wis. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION,  Department  of  Interior,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

BURGESS,  Rev.  GHALON,  A.  M.,  Silver  Creek,  N.  T. 

BURK,  ADDISON  B.,  "PubUc  Ledger,"  Philadelphia. 

BURNHAM,  GEORGE,  3401  Powelton  Ave.,  PhUadelphia. 

BURNHAM,  SMITH,  212  Michigan  Aye.,  Albion,  Mich. 

BURR,  EDWARD  HAND,  Nicetown,  Philadelphia. 

BURR,  Professor  HANFORD  M.,  159  Princeton  St,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

BURROUGHS,  Rev.  EDWARD  B.,  LL.  B.,  DarUngton,  S.  C. 

BURTON,  Hon.  THEODORE  E.,  709  Society  for  Sayings  Build- 
ing,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

BURTT,  Rev.  R.  J.,  Marksboro,  N.  J. 

BUSCH,  HENRY  E.,  1006  Spruce  St,  Philadelphia. 

BUSH,  Miss  ELEANOR  HOWARD,  L.  B.,  Concord,  Mass. 

BUSHNELL,  C.  E.,  Southeast  Comer  Fourth  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
Philadelphia. 

BUSHNELL,  Rev.  S.  C,  Arlington,  Mass. 

BUTLER,  HUGH,  Barclay  Building,  Denver,  Col. 

BUTTE  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  Butte  City,  Mont 

BUTTERFIBLD,  ROGER  W.,  A.  M.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

CABIB,  BDGARDO,  Corso  Magenta  45,  Genoa,  Italy. 

CADBURY,  JOEL,  A.  B.,  1502  Green  St,  Philadelphia. 

CADWALADER,  CHARLES  E.,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  240  South  Fourth 
St,  Philadelphia. 

CADWALADER,  RICHARD  M..  133  South  Twelfth  St,  Phila- 
delphia. 

CADWALLADER,  Rev.  STARR,  368  St  Clair  St.,  Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

CAIN,  Rev.  THOMAS  W.,  2713  Avenue  R.,  Galveston,  Texas. 

CALDWELL,  Professor  HOWARD  W.,  A.  M.,  511  North  Six- 
teenth St,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

CALDWELL,  Professor  WILLIAM,  A.  M.,  D.  Sc,  Northwester 
University,  Evanston,  111. 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  LIBRARY,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

CALLAHAN,  J.  M.,  Hamilton  College.  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
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CAMERON,  Dr.  I.  H.,  307  Sherboume  St,  Toronto,  Canada. 

CAMPBELL,  WILLIAM  J.,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  1009  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia. 

CANNAN,  EDWIN,  M.  A.,  24  St.  Giles,  Oxford,  England. 

CANTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  Canton,  Mass. 

CARLSON,  Professor  J.  S.,  A.  M.,   Ph.  D.,  Gustayus  AdolphUB 
College,  St.  Peter,  Minn. 

CARNEGIE,  ANDREW,  325  Carnegie  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

CARNEGIE  FREE  LIBRARY,  AUegheny,  Pa. 

CARNEGIE  LIBRARY,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

CAROTHBRS,  R.  H.,  "Educational  Courant,"  Louisville,  Ky. 

CARPENTER,  F.  W.,  American  National  Bank,  Providence,  R.  I. 

CARPENTER,  Miss  NANCY  J.,  Le  Mars,  Iowa. 

CARRUTH,  Hon.  HERBERT  S.,  10  Beaumont  St,  Dorchester, 
Mass. 

CARSTBNSEN,  GUSTAV  A.,  36  West  Second  St,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

CARTER,  Hon.  A.  M.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

CARTER,  J.  M.  G.,  M.  D.,  Waulcegan,  111. 

CARTER,  JAMES  C,  277  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

CARTER,  JAMES  RICHARD,  246  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CARTER,  JOHN  E.,  Knox  and  Coulter  Sts.,  Germantown,  Phila- 
delphia. 

CARVER,  Professor  THOMAS  NIXON,  Ph.  D.,  Oberlin  College, 
Oberlln,  Ohio. 

CARY,  JOHN  R.,  432  East  Second  St,  Duluth,  Minn. 

CARYL,  CHARLES  W.,  P.  O.  Box  682,  Denver,  Colo. 

CASSELL,  JOHN  R.,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  329  Drexel  Building,  Phila- 
delphia. 

GASTALDI,  Professor  SALVATORE,  LL.  D.,  00  Strada  S.  Gio- 
vanni, Vallettl,  Island  of  Malta. 

CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OF  AMERICA,  Washington,  D.  O. 

CATT,  GEORGE  W.,  C.  E.,  "World"  Building,  New  York  City. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  ALEXANDER  F.,  Clark  University,  Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  Rev.  L.  T.,  D.  D.,  The  Chelsea,  West  Twenty- 
third  St,  New  York  City. 

CHAMBERS,  FRANCIS  T.,  LL.  B.,  712  Walnut  St,  Philadel- 
phia. 

CHAMBERS,  REV.  GEORGE  S.,  D.  D.,  Harrlsburg,  Pa. 

CHAMPLIN,  Hon.  JOHN  W.,  LL.  D.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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OHAPIN,  Professor  ROBBBT  C^  A.M.,  B.  D.,  Beloit  €k>Uege, 
Beloit,  Wis. 

CHAPMAN,  SAMUEL,  F.  S.  S.,  Apartado  105,  City  of  Mexico, 
Mexico. 

CHARLTON,  JAMBS  J.,  A.  B.,  762  Equitable  Bldg.,  Denyer, 
Colo. 

CHASE,  6E0BGB,  New  York  Law  School,  120  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

CHAUNCEY,  CHARLES,  251  Soutli  Fourth  St,  Philadelphia. 

CHEESEMAN,  A.  S.,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Scotia,  N.  Y. 

CHEYNEY,  W.  J.,  771  Bullitt  Building,  Philadelphia. 

CHICAGO  LAW  INSTITUTE,  Chicago,  IlL 

CHICAGO  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  Chicago,  IlL 

CHILTON,  HARRIS  J.,  Colonnade  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

CHILTON,  Hon.  W.  F.,  Mayor  of  Frederick,  Md. 

CHINDBLOM,  Professor  C.  R.,  232  North  May  St.  Chicago,  IlL 

CHITTENDEN,  G.  I.,  200  Ernest  and  Cranmer  Bldg.,  Denvw, 
Colo. 

CHRISTIE,  JAMES,  Pencoyd,  Pa. 

CHURCHILL,  HARRY  B.,  Greeley,  CoL 

CINCINNATI  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

CINCINNATI  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

CLAFLIN,  Rev.  ADELAIDE  AVERY,  127  North  Seventeenth 
St.,  Philadelphia. 

CLAPP,  B.  FRANK,  LL.  B.,  210  West  Washington  Square, 
Philadelphia. 

CLAPP,  ROBERT  P.,  LL.  B.,  Lexington,  Mass. 

CLARK,  Hon.  A.  INGLIS,  RosetMink,  Hampdon  Road,  Hohart, 
Tasmania. 

CLARK,  CLARENCE  H.,  Southwest  Comer  Forty-second  and 
Locust  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

CLARK,  GEORGE  H.,  M.  D.,  116  West  Walnut  Lane,  German- 
town,  Philadelphia. 

CLARK,  Rey.  GEORGE  H.,  D.  D.,  125  Washington  St,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

CLARK,  Professor  JOHN  B.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Columbia  Ucirer- 
Bity,  New  York  City. 

CLARK,  Professor  JOHN  E.,  A.  M.,  445  Orange  St,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

CLARK,  JOHN  S.,  646  Washington  St,  Boston,  Mass. 
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QLABK,  Mi88  MARY  YIDA,  Boom  608,  106  Bast  Twenty-second 
St,  New  York  City. 

CLARK,  WALTON,  813  Drezel  Building  Philadelphia. 

€LARK,  Rev.  WM.  FRANCIS,  S.J.,  President  of  St  Joseph's 
College,  Seventeenth  and  Stiles  St,  Philadelphia. 

CLARKE,  Professor  F.  D.,  A.  M.,  C.  E.,  Michigan  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Flint,  Mich. 

CLARKE,  J.  O.,  4616  Regent  St,  Philadelphia. 

CLEEMANN,  RICHARD  A.,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  2136  Spruce  St, 
Philadelphia. 

CLEMMER,  Rev.  E.  B.,  A.  M.,  Austinburg,  Ashtabula,  Co,  Ohio. 

CLEVELAND,  HARLAN,  Fountain  Ave.,  Glendale,  Hamilton 
Co.,  Ohio. 

CLEVELAND  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

CLOSSON,  JAMES  HARWOOD,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  63  West  Chelten 
Ave.,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

CLOTHIER,  ISAAC  H.,  801  Market  St,  Philadelphia. 

CLOW,  FREDERICK  R.,  A.  M.,  171  West  Irving  St,  Oshkosh, 
Wis. 

CLYDE,  Rev.  JOHN  C,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 

COCHRAN,  Hon.  C.  F.,  St  Joseph,  Mo. 

COCHRANE,  ALEXANDER,  257  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

COCHRANE,  Rev.  WILLIAM,  O.  D.,  Brantford,  Canada. 

GODMAN,  Mrs.  JAMES  M.,  Walnut  St,  Brookllne,  Mass. 

GOE,  THOMAS  U.,  M.  D.,  Bangor,  Maine. 

COFFIN,  CHARLES  F.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

COFFIN,  WINTHROP,  620  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

COGSWELL,  W.  B.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

COHEN,  MENDES,  826  North  Charles  St,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COHN,  MORRIS  M.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

GOLBURN,  RICHARD  T.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

COLBY,  Mrs.  CLARA  B.,  Editor  of  "Woman's  Tribune,*'  Bea- 
trice, Neb. 

COLBY,  FRANK  A.,  M.  D.,  Berlin,  Coos  Co.,  N.  H. 

COLBY,  Professor  FRANK  MOORE,  A.  M.,  New  York  Uni- 
versity, University  Heights,  New  York  City. 

COLE,  A.  T.,  Fourteenth  St  and  Fifth  Ave.,  South  Fargo,  N.  D, 

COLEMAN,  THOMAS  D.,  M.  D.,  663  Greene  St,  Augusta,  Ga. 

COLGATE  LIBRARY.  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

COLIB,  B.  M.,  776  Broad  St,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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OOLLBOB  OF  THB  CITY  OF  NBW  TOBK,  17  Lexington  Areu, 
New  York  City. 

COLLINS,  D.  BDWARD,  A.  B.,  President,  California  Bank,  Oak- 
land, CaL 

COLLINS,  Judge  L.  C,  Jr.,  Bookery  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

COLLINS,  STEPHBN  W.,  69  WaU  St.,  New  York  City. 

COLORADO  STATB  AGBICULTUBAL  COLLBGB,  Fort  Col- 
lins, CoL 

OOLOBADO  STATB  NOBMAL  SCHOOL,  Greeley,  Col. 

COMAN,  Professor  KATHABINB,  Wellesley  College,  WeUesley, 
Mass. 

CONANT,  LBONABD  H.,  141  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

CONAWAY,  Professor  H.  M.,  A.  M.,  Ohio  University,  Athens, 
Ohio. 

CONB,  Bey.  J.  B.,  Gonsales,  Texas. 

CONGDON,  CHBSTBB  A.,  1500  Bast  Superior  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

CONGBEGATIONAL  LIBBABY,  Boston,  Mass. 

CONNBBLY,  JOHN  C,  Lake  Village,  Chicot  Co.,  Ark. 

CONYBBSB,  JOHN  H.,  600  North  Broad  St,  Philadelphia. 

COOKB,  JAMES  WBLCH,  239  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia. 

COOLBY,  HBNBY  SCOFIBLD,  Summit,  N.  J. 

COPB,  FBANCIS  B.,  Bast  Walnut  Lane,  Germantown,  Philadel- 
phia. 

COPB,  POBTBB  F.,  The  Bartram,  Thirty-third  and  Chestnut 
Sts.,  Philadelpliia. 

COPPIN,  Bev.  L.  J.,  D.  D.,  754  South  Twelfth  St,  Philadelphia. 

COBAY,  Professor  GEOBGB  Q.,  B.  S.,  University  of  Ut&h,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

COBDLBY,  FBANK  B.,  66  State  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

COBSE,  Professor  FREDBBICK  MEBBITT,  1161  Amsterdam 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

COSSA,  Professor  BMILIO,  Via  Saragozza  12,  Bologna,  Italy. 

COTTBB,  WILLIAM  A.,  800  Broad  St,  Newark,  N.  J. 

COTTIN,  Professor  THOMAS  L.,  Box  89,  Darlington,  S.  C. 

COULSTON,  CHABLBS  WOODS,  805  Betz  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 

COUNCILL,  W.  H.,  President  of  Industrial  School,  Huntsville, 
Ala 

COWBN,  Hon.  JOHN  K.,B.&  O.  Central  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

OOX,  Miss  ELIZABETH  C,  Buckingham,  Pa. 

COX,  Mrs.  JAMES  S.,  1219  Locust  St,  Philadelphia. 

CBAFTS,  Hon.  C.  E.,  A.  B.,  Austin,  111. 
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CRAFTS,  LBO  M.,  M.  D.,  603  Masonic  Temple,  Mlnneapolla, 
Minn. 

CRAFTS,  ReT.  ROBBRT  H.,  M.  S.,  2320  South  Sixth  St,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

CRAIG,  laOWARD  CHILTON,  L.  B.,  Mattoon,  111. 

CHAIN,  EDWARD  HOWB,  31  Washln^n  St.,  Albany,  6a. 

•CRAM,  ROYS  J.,  26  Hancock  Ave.,  W.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

CRAMP,  CHARLES  H.,  Beach  and  Ball  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

CRAMP,  EDWIN  S.,  Beach  and  BaU  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

CRAMP,  J.  C,  Sixteenth  and  Locnst  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

CRAWFORD,  ROBERT,  Williamson  School,  Delaware  Co.,  I-a. 

CRBEGAN,  Rev.  0.  C,  Room  818,  United  Charities  Bldg.,  Fourth 
Ave.  and  Twenty-second  St,  New  York  City. 

CRITTENDEN,  W.  B.,  Slater  Industrial  Academy,  Winston, 
N.  C. 

CROCKER,  Hon.  GEORGE  G.,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  19  Milk  St,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

CROCKER,  URIEL  H.,  A.  M.,  247  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

CROOK,  ABEL,  113  St  James  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CROOK,  Professor  JAMES  W.,  Ph.  D.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

CROCKER,  Rev.  JOSEPH  HENRY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

CROSBY,  ALBERT  F.,  Deputy  City  Auditor,  Department  of 
Accounts,  Cleveland,  O. 

CROSS,  FRANK  CLIFFORD,  LuUng,  Texas. 

CROUTER,  A.  L.  EDGERTON,  LL.  D.,  Mt  Airy,  Philadelphia. 

CROWELL,  Professor  JOHN  FRANKLIN,  500  Jefferson  Ave., 
Scranton,  Pa. 

•CROWELL,  WALTER  J.,  DlUon,  Mont 

CULBERTSON,  EMMA  B..  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  33  Newbury  St,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

CUMMINGS,  JOHN,  Wobum,  Mass. 

•CURTIS,  GEORGE  W.,  804  Chapel  St,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

GUSHING,  Professor  JOHN  P.,  Ph.D.,  372  West  North  St, 
Galesburg,  IlL 

CUTTING,  R.  FULTON,  32  Nassau  St,  New  York  City. 

-CUYLER,  C.  C,  62  William  St,  New  York  City. 

DaCOSTA,  J.  M.,  M.  D„  LL.  D.,  1700  Walnut  St,  Philadelphia. 

DAGUE,  Rev.  THOMAS  J.,  Milton  Centre,  Ohio. 

DANA,  GEORGE  E.,  A.  B.,  206  Hlghhmd  St,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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DANA,  SAMUEL  W.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

DANA,  Rev.  STEPHEN  W..  D.  D.,  3025  Walnut  St,  Philadel> 

phla. 
DANIELS,  Professor  WINTHBOP  MORE,  Princeton  Uniyersit:', 

Princeton,  N.  J. 
DANIELSON,  A.  LOOKWOOD,  20  Market  Square,  ProYidence,. 

R.  I. 
DANSON,  J.  T.,  Grasmere,  R.  S.  O.,  England. 
DAVIDSON,  Professor  DAVID,  Upsala,  Sweden. 
DAVIDSON,  President  H.  P.,  N.  W.  MiUtary  Academy,  High* 

land  Park,  111. 
DAVIDSON,  Professor  JOHN,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  New- 
Brunswick,  Fredericton,  N.  B.,  Canada. 
DA  VIES,  Miss  ANNA  FREEMAN,  A.  M.,  OoUege  SetUement^ 

617  Rodman  St,  Philadelphia. 
DA  VIES,  Rev.  D.  D.,  St  Louis  Park,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
DAVIES,  JULIEN  T.,  A.  M..  LL.  B^  32  Nassau  St,  New  YortL 

City. 
DAVIS,  HENRT  E.,  344  D  St,  Washington,  D.  O. 
DAVIS,  Hon.  JOHN  J.,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

DAWSON,  MILES  MENANDER,  11  Broadway,  New  York  City.. 
DAY,  B.  C,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

DEALEY,  Professor  JAMES  Q.,  Ph.  D.,  Brown  University,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 
DEAN,  O.  H.,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
DsBOW,  Rev.  ROBERT  S.,  Ph.  D.,  355  South  Fifth  St,  Reading,. 

Pa. 
DeCOURCEY,  BOLTON  W.,  M.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  712  North  J  St, 

Tacoma,  Wash. 
DEERINO,  WILLIAM,  711  Thirteenth  St,  LouisviUe,  Ky. 
Deforest,  L.  S.,  M.  D.,  box  843,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
DeGARMO,  President  CHARLES,  Ph.  D.,  Swarthmore  College,. 

Swarthmore,  Pa. 
DELP,  GEORGE  A.  M.,  402  Locust  St,  Philadelphia. 
DENEGRE,  WALTER  D.,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Denegre  Building,  New^ 

Orleans,  La. 
DBNHAM,  EDWARD,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
DENISON,  J.  D.,  West  Randolph,  Vt 
DENNIS,  Rev.  JAMES  S.,  D.  D.,  301  Lexington  Ave.,  New  Y«rfc 

City. 
DENNY,  Professor  A.  PARKER,  13  Green  St,  Princeton,  N.  J.. 
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DENVER  PUBLIC  LIBRART,  Denver,  Ck>l. 

DERBY,  WILLIAM  P.,  M.  D.,  66  Beacou  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

DETROIT  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  Detroit,  Mich. 

DEVINE,  EDWARD  T.,  Ph.  D.,  204  West  Bightyseoond  St, 

New  York  City. 
DEVLIN,  THOMAS,  Third  St  and  Lehigh  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 
DEXTER,  Hon.  SEYMOUR,  President  Second  National  Bank,. 

Elmlra,  N.  Y. 
DICEY,  Professor  A.  V.,  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  England. 
DICKIE,  Professor  SAMUEL,  Albion,  Mich. 
DICKINSON,  Miss  FRANCES,  M.  D.,  70  State  St,  Chicago,  IlL 
DICKSON,  SAMUEL,  Bullitt  Building,  Philadelphia. 
DIEHL,  GEORGE  H.,  P.  O.  Box  017,  New  York  City. 
DIEHL,  Professor  Dr.  KARL,  University  of  Rostock,  Germany. 
DILLER,  THOMAS,  Sterling,  111. 
DIMMICK,  J.  BENJAMIN,  President,  Lackawanna  Trust  and 

Safe  Deposit  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
DIMMOCK,  GEORGE,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  679  State  St,  Springfield,. 

Mass. 
DIMOCK,  H.  F.,  A.  M.,  Pier  11,  North  River,  New  York  City. 
D0B80N,  JAMES,  Falls  of  SchuylkUl,  Philadelphia. 
DODGE,  Rev.  L.  V.,  A.  M.,  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky. 
DODGE,  RAYMOND  E.,  1634  American  Tract  Society  Bldg.,  Neir 

York  City. 
D0D80N,  C.  G.,  127  South  Fourth  St,  PhiUdelphia. 
DOLAN,  THOMAS,  1809  Walnut  St,  Philadelphia. 
DONALDSON,  WILLIAM  A.,  Cochno  House,  Duntocher,  Dum- 
bartonshire, Scotland. 
DONOHUGH,    WILLIAM    J.,    ShawmoRt    Ave.,    Roxborough,. 

Philadelphia. 
DORAN,  PETER,  Horton  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
DOUGLAS,  JAMES,  A.  B.,  Spuytenduyvil,  N.  Y. 
DOUGLASS,  P.  A.,  Malvern,  Ark. 

DOWD,  Professor  JEROME,  Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C. 
DOWD,  WILLIS  B.,  A.  B.,  St.  Paul  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 
DOWNES,  W.  E.,  345  Whitney  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
DOYLE,  JOHN  T.,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Menlo  Park,  Cal. 
DOYLE,  Miss  MARY  E.,  Superior,  Wis. 
DRAPER,  Hon.  WILLIAM  F.,  Hopedale,  Mass. 
DRAYTON,  J.  COLEMAN,  67  WaU  St,  New  York  City. 
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DBBYFUS,  MORIZ,  1303  MarshaU  St,  Philadelphia. 

DROPPERS,  GARRETT,  71  Isarago-cho,  Shiba,  Tokio,  Japan. 

DROWN,  THOMAS  MESSINGBR,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Lehiirb 
Uniyeraity,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Dubois,  Professor  W.  B.  BUR6HARDT,  Ph.  D.,  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity, Atlanta,  Ga. 

DuBRUL,  ERNBST  F.,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  507  Bast  Pearl  St.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

DUDLEY,  CHARLES  B.,  Ph.  D„  Drawer  334,  Altoona,  Pa. 

DUGGAN,  STEPHEN  PIERCE,  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  New  York  City. 

DULAU  &  CO.,  37  Soho  Square,  London,  England. 

DUNCOMBE,  Hon.  JOHN  F.,  501  Lemp  St.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

DUNDOR,  ADAM  B.,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Reading,  Pa. 

DUNIWAY,  Professor  CLYDE  A.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, Cal. 

DUNRAVEN,  The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of,  27  Norfolk  St,  Park 
Lane,  London,  W.,  England. 

DURAND,  JOHN  S.,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  146  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 

DURHAM,  JOHN  S.,  135  South  Thirteenth  St,  Philadelphia. 

DUTTON,  Major  C.  B.,  U.  S.  A.,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

DYAR,  HARRISON  G.,  Ph.  D.,  U.  S.  National  Museum,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

DYSINGER,  Rev.  HOLMES,  D.  D.,  Polo,  lU. 


BARLE,  GEORGE  H.,  232  South  Fourth  St,  Philadelphia. 

EASTMAN,  SIDNEY  CORNING,  100  Washington  St,  Chicago, 
lU. 

EASTMAN,  Hon.  TOBIAS  L.,  Fryeburg,  Maine. 

BASTWICK,  CLARENCE  S.,  3111  Montgomery  Ave.,  Philadel- 
phia. 

BATON,  Hon.  DORMAN  B.,  2  Bast  Twenty-ninth  St,  New  York 
City. 

BDELHEIM,  CARL,  253  North  Broad  St,  Philadelphia. 

BDGERTON,  JAMES  ARTHUR,  1813  Washington  St,  Lincoln, 
Neb. 

EDMONDS,  Professor  FRANKLIN  SPENCER,  A.  M.,  1538  Cen- 
tennial Ave.,  Philadelphia. 
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BDWABDS,  STEPHEN  O.,  52  Barnes  St.,  Proyidence,  R.  I. 

BGLB,  Dr.  WILLIAM  HENRY,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

BHEBERG,  Professor  Dr.  K.  THEODOR,  Sleglitzhoferstr.  4V& 

Erlangen,  Bavaria,  Germany. 
BIGHELBERGER,  EDWARD  S.,  Court  Sq.,  Frederick,  Md. 
EINSTEIN,  Mrs.  H.  B.,  121  East  57th  St.,  New  York  City. 
BLDER,  CYRUS,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
ELDER,  WILLIAM  S.,  A.  B.,  Deadwood,  So.  Dak. 
BLKUS,  ABRAHAM  I.,  31  Nassau  St,  New  York  City. 
ELLIOTT,  O.  L.,  Ph.  D.,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 
ELLIS,  GEORGE  W.,  155  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
laLLIS,  ZENAS  H.,  Fair  Haven,  Vt 
ELLSWORTH,  JAMES  W.,  2  West  Sixteenth  St,  New  York 

City. 
BLY,  Professor  RICHARD  T.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son, Wis. 
BMERSON,  GEORGE  D.,  171  Whitney  Place,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
EMERY,  Professor  HENRY  CROSBY,  Bowdoin  College,  Bruns- 
wick, Me. 
EMERY,  Hon.  LEWIS,  Jr.,  80  Congress  St,  Bradford,  Pa. 
EMMERSON,  Hon.  HENRY  R.,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Premier  of  New 

Brunswick,  Dorchester,  N.  B.,  Canada. 
EMMONS,  ARTHUR  B.,  Newport  R.  I. 
ENGLE,  JOHN  FRANKLIN,  1948  Jackson  Ave.,  Ogden  City^ 

Utah. 
ENOCH  PRATT  FREE  LIBRARY,  Baltimore,  Md. 
ERICKSON,  HALFORD,  Madison,  Wis. 
ERNST,  C.  W.,  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 
ER8KINE,  JAMES  B.,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Colebrook,  N.  H. 
ESTABROOK,  A.  F.,  35  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
E8TABROOKE,  Professor  H.  M.,  A.  M.,  Maine  State  College, 

Orono,  Maine. 
EUSTI8,  CARTWRIGHT,  Common  and  Camp  St.,  New  Orleans^ 

La. 
EVANS,  D.  H.,  Tracy,  Minn. 

EVANS,  GEORGE  H.,  74  East  St  Clair  St,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
EVANS,  FRANKLIN  H.,  LL.  B.,  1712  Jefferson  St,  Philadelphia. 
EWING,  Professor  JOHN  G.,  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  University  of  Notre 

Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 
EYSTER,  J.  ALLISON,  Jr.,  Halltown,  W.  Va. 
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FADUMA,  Bev.  ORISHATUKEH,  Troy,  N.  a 

FAIR,  Very  Rev.  Dean  CAMPBELL,  D.  D^  Trinity  Cathedral^ 

Omalia,  Neb. 
FALKNER,  Rev.  JOHN  B.,  D.  D.,  Christ  Choreh  Rectory.  Oer- 

mantown  Philadelphia. 
FALKNER,  ROLAND  P.,  Ph.  D.,  Uniyerslty  of  PennsylTanUi, 

Philadelphia. 
FARMER,  Miss  SARAH  J.,  EUot,  Maine. 
FARNAM,  Professor  HENRT  W.,  Tale  UnlTersity,  New  Havoi. 

Conn. 
FARQUHAR,  HENRT,  Department  of  Agricnltnre,  Washington. 

D.  O. 
FARRAR,  EDGAR  H.,  643  St  Charles  Ave.,  New  Orieans,  La. 
FARRER,  The  Lord,  Abinger  Hall,  Dorking,  England. 
FASSETT,  Rev.  PETER  F.,  303  Stone  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
FAST,  Hon.  RICHARD  ELLSWORTH,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
FBCHHEIMER,    HENRT   S.,   2339  Kemper  Lane,   Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
FBLDMAN,  E.,  897  Wehrman  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
FELL,  President  THOMAS,  St  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md. 
FELMLET,  Professor  DAVID,  Normal,  IlL 
FBLS,  MAURICE,  1312  Franklin  St,  Philadelphia. 
FELS,  SAMUEL  S.,  1927  Girard  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 
FERGUSON,   Rev.  HENRT,  A.  M.,  123  Vernon  St,  Hartford, 

Conn.  , 

FERNANDEZ,  MAURO,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 
FERRARIS,  Professor  CARLO  F.,  Royal  University  of  Padaa, 

Italy. 
FERRIS,  W.  N.,  Ferris  Industrial  School,  Big  Rapids,  Mich. 
FIELD,  Rev.  AARON  W.,  New  Marlboro,  Mass. 
FIELDS,  WILLIAM  T.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
FILENE,  EDWARD  A.,  Washington  St,  Boston,  Mass. 
•FINNBMORE,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  ROBERT  ISAAC,  Puisne 

Judge,  Pietermaritzburg,  Natal,  South  Africa. 
FIRMIN,  A.,  Cap-Haitien,  Haytl. 
FISHBACK,  Professor  WILLIAM  P.,  1401  North  Delaware  St, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
FISHER,  Miss  ELIZABETH  W.,  1602  Pine  St,  Philadelphia. 
FISHER,  HORACB  N.,  60  Congress  St,  Boston,  Mass. 
FISHER,  Professor  WILLARD,  Wesleyan  University,  Middle- 
town,  Conn. 
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li'ISHER,  Hon.  WILXiIAM  A.,  A.  B.,  Equitable  Bldg.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

JFISKE,  EYBRBTT  O.,  A.  M.,  4  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Maas. 

FISK  FREB  AND  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  New  Orleans,  La. 

F'lTZGBRALD,  JAMES  H.,  325  Walnut  St,  Philadelphia. 

KLAG6,  President  RUFUS  0.,  D.  D.,  Ripon  College,  Ripon,  Wis. 

f'LAGG,  STANLEY  G.,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Nineteenth  St.  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Ave.,  Philadelphia. 

ITLBISHER,  BENJAMIN  W.,  Jr.,  Ph.  B.,  2224  Green  St.,  PhiU- 
delphia. 

JP*LBMING,  Hon.,  WM.  H.,  A.  M.,  C.  B.,  712  Broad  St,  Angnsta^ 
6a. 

FLETCHER,  Dr.  ROBERT,  M.  R.  C.  S.  E.,  Army  Medical  Mn- 
senm,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FLOOD,  NED  ARDEN,  MeadvlUe,  Pa. 

FLYNN,  WILLIAM  E.,  530  Minnesota  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

FOLSOM,  CHANNING,  Dover,  N.  H. 

B^LWELL,  Professor  WILLIAM  W..  LL.  D.,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

FOOTE,  ALLEN  R.,  Takoma  Park,  D.  C. 

FORBES  LIBRARY,  Northampton,  Mass. 

FORBUSH,  Major  WILLIAM  C,  Fifth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  PoK 
Washakie,  Wyo. 

FORD,  DANIEL  S.,  201  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

FORIN,  J.  A.,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Canada. 

FORREST,  Professor  J.  DORSEY,  Irvington,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

FOSS,  Professor  C.  W.,  Augustana  College,  Rock  Island,  IlL 

FOSSBTT,  PETER  F.,  313  Stone  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

FOSTER,  EUGENE,  M.  D.,  Augusta,  Ga. 

FOSTER,  Mrs.  J.  ELLEN,  1012  Thirteenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

FOSTER,  W.  H.,  Geneseo,  111. 

FOUSB,  L.  G.,  112  North  Broad  St,  Philadelphia. 

FOWLER,  Rev.  Dr.  CHARLES  H.,  455  Franklin  St,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

FOX,  Miss  HANNAH,  339  South  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia. 

FOX,  Hon.  TIMOTHY  J.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

FRANCIS,  Colonel  JAMES,  80  Mansur  St,  I^well,  Mass. 

FRANCIS,  JAMES  G.,  705  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

FRANKLAND,  FREDERICK  WILLIAM,  393  West  End  Ave., 
New  York  City. 
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FRAKKUN  SGHOOIi,  WashioglDii,  D.  G. 

FRAN8SSN,  EL,  2001  Pine  SU  PhiladelphUu 

FRAZWK,  BeT.  ABNEH  Ll,  Jr.,  323  Wick  ATe.,  Tonngstowii,  O. 

FRAZIBB,  SIMPSON  A.,  Gentnlia,  DL 

FREGHIB,  A.  lU  1529  North  Serentli  St,  Phiiadelpbis. 

FREER,  Professor  H.  H^  CorneD  College^  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 

FREIWALD,  L,  43  Roe  de  Goorcenes,  Fsris,  Fnmce. 

FRENTEAR,  T.  G.,  1130  Gnaranty  BnUdin^^  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

FRIEDENWALD,  HBRBEBT.  Ph.  D.,  943  K  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  G. 

FBIES,  JOHN  W.,  Salem,  N.  G. 

FBITZ,  HOBAGE  H.,  713  Walnnt  St,  Philadelphia. 

FBT,  GHABLES,  21  Gommonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

FBYEB,  GBEYILLE  E.,  232  Wahiut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

FUKUSHIMA,  KATSUTABO,  LL.  R,  Oaato-Mnra,  Abe-gori, 
Snruga,  Japan. 

FUL.GOMEB,  DANIEL,  A.  M.,  State  Normal  School,  MUwankee, 
Wia 

FTJLLEB,  Hon.  MELVIIiLE  W.,  Supreme  Ooort,  Washington, 
D.G. 

FULTON,  THOMAS  G.,  Jr.,  82  Dryden  Boad,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 

FUBNESS,  WILLIAM  ELIOT,  65  Portland  Block,  Ghlcago,  lU. 

FURNISS,  H.  S.,  A.  M.,  4  The  Paragon,  Glifton,  Bristol,  Shigland. 

GABBIEL,  M.  S..  M.  D.,  341  West  Twenty-third  St.  New  York 
Gity. 

GAGE,  Hon.  LYMAN  J.,  Secretary  of  Treasury,  1715  Massachu- 
setts Ave.,  Washington,  D.  G. 

GAGER,  EDWIN  B.,  A.  B.,  Derby,  Gonn. 

6ALAGAR,  FREDERIG  R.,  A.  B.,  100  School  St,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

GALEB,  Bey.  M.  H.,  Ph.  D.,  StewartviUe,  Minn. 

GARDNER,  ADDISON,  L.,  1107  Marquette  Bldg.,  Ghicago,  IlL 

GARDNER,  Professor  HENRY  B.,  54  Stimson  Ave.,  ProTldence. 
R.  I. 

GARDNER,  JOHN  L.,  22  Gongress  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

GARNBTT,  ALGERNON  S.,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

GARRETT,  JOHN  B.,  A.  B.,  Bosemont,  Pa. 

GARRETT,  Miss  MARY  S.,  Belmont  and  Monument  Ares.. 
Philadelphia. 
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OABRISON,  Professor  GBORGE  P.,  Ph.  D.,  Unlyersity  of  Texas, 

Austin,  Texas. 
GATES,  Dr.  BLMBR,  Cheyy  Chase,  Md. 
GAULT,  President  F.  B.,  AM.,  UniTorsity  of  Idaho,  Moscow, 

Idaho. 
GAZZAM,  J08BPH  M.,  The  Bartram,  Thirty-third  and  Ohestnnt 

Sts.,  Philadelphia. 
GBNTRY,  THOMAS  G.,  2014  North  Eighteenth  St,  Philadelphia. 
GEORGE,  Miss  JULIA,  729  Satter  St.,  San  Fraticisco,  GaL 
GEORGE,  Mrs.  SARAH  IZETTA,  32  Court  House,  Denver,  OoL 
GIBBS,  W.  W.,  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia. 
GIDDINGS,     Professor    FRANKLIN     H.,     Ph.D.,     160    West 

Seyenty-ninth  St,  New  York  City. 
GIDEON,  EDWARD,  1828  BouTier  St,  Philadelphia. 
GILES,  Hon.  JOSEPH  J.,  31  Union  Square,  Somerrille,  Mass. 
GILES,  WILLIAM  A.,  2637  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  la 
GILHULY,  Professor  S.  B.,  A.  M.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 
GILLAN,  Hon.  W.  RUSH,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
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HOSKINS,  WILLIAM,  La  Grange,  lU. 

HOUGHTON,  JOHN,  Broom  College,  Appleton,  near  Warring- 
ton, Cheshire,  England. 
HOUSTON,    Professor   DAVID   FRANKLIN,   A.  M.,   2304    Saa 

Antonio  St.,  Austin,  Texas. 
HOUSTON,  SAMUBL  F.,  Ph.  B..  "Brinkwood,"  Chestnut  HilU 

Philadelphia. 
HOWARD,  ALVARADO,  Stafford  Springs,  Conn. 
HOWARD,  Professor  GBORGB  B.,  Stanford  University,  CaL 
HOWk,  JAMBS  B.,  Haller  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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HOWELL,  A.  J.,  Jr.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
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N.  Y. 
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HULL,  Professor  C.  H.,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
HULL,  Professor  WILLIAM  I.,  Ph.  D.,   Swarthmore  College, 

Swarthmore,  Pa. 
HUNT,  ROBERT  JAMES,  133  Mercer  bt.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
HUNT,  Professor  ROCKWELL  D.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  University  of 
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INDIANA  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
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Sandy  Hill.  N.  Y. 
INGHAM,  WILLIAM  A.,  320  Walnut  St,  Philadelphia. 
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Ireland. 
INSULL,  SAMUBL,  Bdison  Bldg.,  139  Adams  St,  Chicago,  IlL 
IOWA  STATB  LIBRARY,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
IOWA  STATE  NORMAL.  SCHOOL,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 
IOWA  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
IRELAND,  FRANCIS  M.,  94  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  DL 
IRVINE,  WILLIAM  B.,  2239  Spring  Garden  St,  Philadelphia. 
IRWIN,  A.  E.,  808  Girard  BnUding,  Philadelphia. 
ISAACS,  MYER  S.,  27  Pine  St,  New  York  City. 
IVES,  Miss  MARIE  E.,  A.  B.,  P.  O.  Box  1065,  New  Hayeu,  Conn. 
IWASAKI,  HISAYA,  Mitsn  Bishi  Sha,  Awaji  Sho,  Kanda  Ko, 

Tokio,  Japan. 


JACKSON,  JOHN  B.,  6842  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

JACKSON,  Mrs.  FANNIE  L.,  1621,  Pine  St,  Philadelphia. 

JACKSON,  W.  E.,  929  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia. 

JAGODE,  PHILIP,  14  Letitia  St,  Philadelphia. 

JAMES,  Rev.  BARTLETT  BURLEIGH,  Harper's  Ferry,  Va. 

JAMES,  BUSHROD  W.,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Northeast  Comer  Eigh- 
teenth and  Green  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

JAMES,  Professor  EDMUND  J.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Uniyersity  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  lU. 

JAMES,  HARRY  D.,  Flandrean,  South  Dakota. 

JAMES,  JOHN  N.,  Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C. 

JAMIESON,  GEORGE  AULDJO,  37  Drumsheugh  Gardens,  Ed- 
inburgh, Scotland. 

JANSCHUL,   Professor   Dr.    IVAN,    Moika  82,    St    Petersburg, 
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JAPANESE  IMPERIAL  UNIVERSITY,  College  of  Literature, 

Tokyo,  Japan. 
JARVIS,  WILLIAM,  Louisville  Trust  Co.  Building,  Louisville, 

Ky. 
JAYNE,  HENRY  LeBARRE,  505  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia. 
JAYNE,  Dr.  HORACE,  818  South  Nineteenth  St,  Philadelphia. 
JENKINS,  Rev.  DANIEL  E.,  A.  M.,  President  of  Parsons  College, 

Fairfield,  Iowa. 
JENKINS,  SAMUEL  J.,  Austin,  Texas. 

JENKINS,  THEODORE  F.,  A.  M.,  Betz  Building,  Philadelphia. 
JENKS,  Rev.  HENRY  F.,  A.  M.,  Canton  Junction,  Mass. 
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JBNK8,  JOHN  S.,  1037  Arch  St,  Philadelphia. 

J£NK8,  Professor  J.  W.,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

JBNK8,  Dr.  W.  L.,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

JS2NKER,    Rt.   Rev.   ANDRBW   J.   B.,    M.  D.,    LL.  D.,    Eltham 

House,  Croydon  Road,  Anerly,  London,  S.  E.,  England. 
JBNNEY,  CHARLES  A.,  58  William  St,  New  York  City. 
JBNNINGS,  A.  E.,  82  Home  Banlc  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 
JBRSEY  CITY  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 
JS8UP,  MORRIS  K.,  44  Pine  St,  New  YorlL  City. 
JSTWETT,  GEORGE  M.,  GlenviUe,  Harford  Co.,  Md. 
JOHN  CRERAR  LIBRARY,  Chicago,  111. 
JOHN,  Professor  Dr.  VINCENT,  Innsbruck:,  Austria. 
JOHNSON,  Professor  EMORY  R.,  Ph.  D.,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 
JOHNSON,    Miss    EUPHEMIA.    Roosevelt    House,    502    South 

Front  St,  Philadelphia. 
JOHNSON,  GEORGE,  Government  Statistician,  Department  of 

Agriculture,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
JOHNSON,  Professor  JOSEPH  FRENCH,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. 
JOHNSON,  SAMUEL  C,  Hudson,  Wis. 
JOHNSTON,  WILLIAM  PRESTON,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Tulane 

University  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans. 
JOLINE,  ADRIAN  HOFFMAN,  54  Wall  St.,  New  York  City 
JONES,  EDWARD  D..  Ph.  D.,  209  West  Oilman  St,  Madison, 

Wis. 
JONES,  GEORGE  MILLER,  52  North  Fourth  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 
JONES,  JAMES  H.,  care  of  John  F.  Doyle  and  Sons,  45  William 

St,  New  York  City. 
JONES,  Hon.  JOHN  P.,  U.  S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
JONES,  Rev.  PHILIP  L.,  1420  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia. 
JONES,  Hon.  S.  M.,  Mayor  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 
JONES,  WILLIAM  A.,  Institution  for  the  BUnd,  Nebraska  City, 

Neb. 
JONES,  Professor  WILLIAM  GARY,  A.  M.,  University  of  CaU- 

fomia,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
JOURDAN,  FRANCIS,  Normount,  Torquay,  Devon,  England. 
JUDSON,  FREDERICK  N.,  A.  M.,  3733  Washington  Ave.,  St 

Louis,  Mo. 
TON  JURASCHEK,   Dr.  F.  RITTER,  I,  Kaemtnerstrasse,  56, 

Vienna,  Austria. 
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JUSTI,  HERMAN,   President  First  National  Bank,  Nashyille^ 

Tenn. 
JUSTICE,  WILLIAM  W.,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

KANSAS  CITY  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

KANSAS    STATE   AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGE,    Manhattan^ 
Kans. 

KANSAS  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  Emporia,  Kans. 

KAY,  WILSON  S.,  Watseka,  111. 

KAYE,  JOHN,  M.  D.,  2M1  Brown  St.,  Philadelphia. 

KEANE,  Rt.  Rev.  J.  J.,  Hotel  Minerva,  Rome,  Italy. 

KEASBEY,  Professor  LINDLEY  M.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

KEEN,  Professor  GREGORY  B.,  3237  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia^ 

KEHEW,  Mrs.  MARY  MORTON,  317  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

KEITH,  B.  F.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

KELLOGG,  J.  H.,  M.  D.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

KELLOGG,  SHELDON  G.,  157  Octavia  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

KELLY,  EDMOND,  107  East  Sixtieth  St.,  New  York  City. 

KELLY,  JOHN  F.,  Stanley  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsfleld,  Mass. 

KENDALL,  GEORGE  F.,  Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

KENDRICK,  Mrs.  GEORGE  W.,  Jr.,  3507  Baring  St,  Philadel- 
phia. 

KENDRICK,  GEORGE  W.,  3d,  3507  Baring  St,  Philadelphia. 

KENNEDY,  JOHN  S.,  6  West  Fifty-seventh  St,  New  York  City. 

KENYON,  ALBERT  J.,  Box  359,  Branford,  Conn. 

KERN,  JOHN  W.,  Suite  835,  Stevenson  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.. 

KERR,  R.  LEE,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

KERR,  WILLIAM  T.,  505  Hay  St,  Wilkinsburg,  Station  D., 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

KEYSER,  W.  S.,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

KIDDER,  CAMILLUS  G.,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  27  William  St.,   New 
York  City. 

KIEFER,  Dr.  HERMANN,  89  East  Forest  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

KIMURA,    R.    K.,   Awoyama-minamicho,    VI    Chome   No.    136,. 
Akasakaku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

KING,  C.  A.,  Pulaski,  Ind. 

KING,  LEROY  P.,  Waukomls,  Garfield  Co.,  Okla. 

KING  &  TRACY,  The  Naseby,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

KINGHORN,  H.  B..  P.  O.  Box  748,  New  York  City. 
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KINGMAN,  LBWIS,  Chief  Engineer  Mexican  Central  By.  Co., 
City  of  Mexico,  Mexico. 

KINLBY,    Professor    DAVID,    Ph.D.,    University    of    Ilbnols, 
Urbana,  111. 

KINNE,  Hon«  L.  G.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

KINNBY,  ABBOT,  134  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

KIRKBBIDB,  Mrs.  THOMAS  S.,  1406  Spmce  St,  Philadelphia. 

KIRSHNBB,  C.  H.,  LL.  B.,  809  Blmwood  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

KITSON,   ARTHUB,   213   West   Upsal   Terrace,    Germantown, 
Philadelphia. 

KLBBBRG,  MARCELLUS  B.,  2309  Strand,  Galveston,  Texas. 

KLKBNB,  Dr.  GUSTAY  A.,  210  Fourth  Ave.,  Peoria,  lU. 

KL.EPETKO,  FRANK,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

KLINE,  G.  W.,  Crocker- Woolworth  National  Bank,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

KNIGHT,  Bev.  ALBION  W.,  D.  D.,  The  Cathedral,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

KNIGHT,  Rev.  E.  G.,  1515  North  Twelfth  St,  Philadelphia. 

KNIGHT,  Professor  GEORGE  W.,  Ph.  D.,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, Columbus,  Ohio. 

KNOWLTON,  JEROME  C,  HiU  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

KNOX,  Rev.  JAMES  H.  M.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  13  East  Preston  St, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

voK  KOEROSY,  Dr.  JOSEPH,  Director  of  Municipal  Statistics, 
Budapest,  Hungary. 

KOHN,  SIMON  I.,  722  Market  St,  Philadelphia. 

VON  KOLLE2SBERG,  Professor  Dr.  THBODOR  RITTBR  DANT- 
8CHER,  Innsbruck,  Austria. 

KONDO,  SHIZUO,  Japanese  Consulate,  7  Warren  St,  New  York 
City. 

KOREN,  JOHN,  38  St  Botolph  St,  Boston,  Mass. 
KRECKER,  Miss  ADA  MAY,  4813  Walton  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 
KUDLICH,  H.  C,  124  West  Seventy-fifth  St.,  New  fork  City. 
KUEHNE,   PBRCIVAL,  22  West    Fifty-sixth    St.,   New    York 

City. 
KUNHARDT,  HENRY  R.,  124  West  Seventy-fourth  St.,  New 

York  City. 
KURSHEEDT,  M.  A.,  A.  M.,  35  Warren  St,  New  York  City. 
EURZMAN,  SEYMOUR  P..  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  20  Broad  St  New 

York  City. 
KUSHIDA,  MANZO,  Fukagawa,  Tokio,  Japan. 
KYROFF,  Professor  Dr.  STEPHAN,  Sophia,  Bulgaria. 
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LAGHAPELLB,  Hod.  8BVKRIN,  M.  P^  Notze  Dame  3608,  Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

I«AGOE,  RALPH  D.,  35  Kzeter  St,  Plttston,  Pa. 

liACrr,  B.  W^  Dnbuque,  Iowa. 

IiAIDLAW,  BeT.  WALTER,  A.  IL,  PluD.,  11  Broadway,  New 
YwlL  City. 

liAKE  FOREST  UNITERSITY  LIBRARY,  Lake  Forest,  lU. 

LAMBERT,  JOHN,  A.  IL,  420  Walnut  St,  Philadelphia. 

LAMBERT,  W.  H.,  Room  306,  City  Hall,  PhUadelphia. 

LANGEFIELD,  RICHARD  T.,  Librarian,  PubUc  Library,  Ham- 
tltiMi,  Ont,  Canada 

•oE  LANDERS,  C.  F^  P.  O.  Box  I,  Pachuca,  State  Hidalgo,  Mex. 

IjANE  theological  seminary,  Wabint  Hills,  Gincinnati, 
Ohio. 

LANEY,  Ml88  LUCY  C  Prindpal  Haines  School,  Augusta,  Ga. 

LANGSTROTH,  Mlsa  KATHARINE,  4109  Walnut  St,  Philadel- 
phia. 

LANSING,  Hon.  JOHN,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

LAPHAM,  Hon.  OSCAR,  Providence,  R.  I. 

LARRABEE,  Hon.  WILLIAM,  LL.  B.,  Clermont,  Fayette  Co., 
Iowa. 

LAWFORD,  J.  M.,  19,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LAWRENCE,  CHARLES,  Superintendent  of  Philadelphia  Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia. 

LAWRENCE  CITY  LIBRARY,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

LAWRENCE,  SAMUEL  C,  8  Rural  Are.,  Medf ord,  Mass. 

LAWRENCE,  Rev.  T.  J.,  A.  M.,  LL.D.,  Girton  Rectory,  Cam- 
bridge, England. 

LAWS,  GILBERT  L.,  1725  R  St,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

LAWSON,  VICTOR  P.,  123  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  lU. 

LEA,  ARTHUR  H.,  A.  B.,  706  Sansom  St,  Philadelphia. 

^LEA,  HENRY  C,  2000  Walnut  St,  Philadelphia. 

liEACH,  FRANK  WILLING,  254  South  Twenty-third  St,  Phila- 
delphia. 

LEAMAN,  HENRY,  M.  D.,  832  North  Broad  St,  PhUadelphia. 

LEAR,  HENRY,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

LEAVELL,  Professor  R.  M.,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  University,  Miss. 

LEAVENS,  Rev.  P.  F.,  D.  D.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

LEAVENWORTH,  A.  E.,  Castleton,  Vt 

Le  COUNT,  Miss  CAROLINE  R.,  915  Lombard  St,  PhiUdelphia. 

LEE,  Hon.  BENJAMIN  F.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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XjBB,  Professor  DUNCAN  GAMPBBLL,  A.  M.,  11  Bast  Ave., 

Itliaca,  N.  Y. 
LEB,  FRANCIS  B.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

liBEDS,  ARTHUR  N.,  3221  North  Seventeenth  St.,  Philadelphia. 
LBI6HTON,  GBORGE  B.,  Rlalto  Building,  St  Louis,  Mo. 
LBSISER,  ANDRBW  ALBRIGHT,  A.  M.,  St.  George  St.,  Lewis- 

burgh.  Pa. 
LESITBR,  JOSBPH,  81  South  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
LBLAND  STANFORD,  Jb.  UNIVBRSITY  LIBRARY,  Stanford 

University,  CaL 
LEMCKB  &  BUBCHNBR,  812  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
LENNIG,  NICHOLAS,  112  South  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 
LENTZ,  BRASTUS  R.,  262  Main  St.,  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. 
LEOSBR,  CHARLES  McK.,  M.  B.,  Hotel  Endicott,  Eighty-first 

St.  and  Columbus  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
Ls  BOSSIGNOL,  Professor  J.  B.,  University  of  Denver,  Univer- 
sity Park,  Colo. 
LESER,  Professor  Dr.  B.,  University  of  Heidelberg,  Germany. 
LEUCHT,  Rabbi  I.  L.,  844  Carondelet  St,  New  Orleans,  La. 
LEYASSBUR,  Professor  BMILB,  Member  of  the  Institute,  26 

Rue  Monsieur  le  Prince,  Paris,  France. 
LEVBRBTT,  FRANK,  B.  S.,  F.  G.  S.A.,  Denmark.  Iowa. 
LEVERING,  BUGBNB,  102  Commerce  St,  Baltimore,  Md. 
LEVI,  Rabbi  CHARLES  S.,  B.A.,  549  Findlay  St,  Cincinnati^ 

Ohio. 
LEVY,  J.  H.,  National  Liberal  Club,  WhitehaU  Place,  London^ 

S.  W.,  England. 
LEVY,  LOUIS  B.,  854  North  Eighth  St,  Philadelphia. 
LEVY,  Professor  RAPHAEL-GEORGES,  80  Boulevard  de  Cour- 

celles,  Paris,  France. 
LEWIS,  B.  C,  C.  B.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
LEWIS,  ENOCH,  3405  Powelton  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 
LEWIS,  FRANCIS  W.,  M.  D.,  2016  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia. 
LEWIS,  Hon.  JAS.  HAMILTON,  1412  G  St.  N.  W.,  Washington, 

D.  O. 
LBWIS,  Hon.  JOHN  S.,  Swann*s  SUtion,  N.  C. 
LEWIS,  Col.  S.  CLARENCE,  Franklin,  Pa. 
LBWIS,  WILLIAM  DRAPBR,  Ph.  D.,  "Awbury,"  Germantown,. 

Philadelphia. 
LILLE     BIBLIOTHEQUB     UNIVERSITAIRB,     Lille,     Nord,. 
France. 
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LIND,  Hon.  JOHN,  New  Ulm,  Minn. 

LINDERMAN,  GARRETT  B..  Ph.  B.,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

LINDERMAN,   ROBERT  P.,  Ph.  B.,   President  Lehigh  Valley 

National  Bank,  Sonth  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
LINLBY,  Rev.  PHILIP  H.,  Seabury  Hall,  Faribault,  Minn. 
LINDSAY,   Professor  SAMUEL   M..   Ph.  D.,  4844  Cedar  Aye., 

Philadelphia. 
LIOY,  Professor  DIODATO,  LL.  D.,  Via  Roma  gia  Toledo  424, 

Naples,  Italy. 
LIPMAN,  F.  L.,  Wells-Fargo  and  Go.'s  Bank,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 
LIPPINGOTT,  H.  G.,  A.  B.,  21  North  Water  St,  Philadelphia. 
LIPPINCOTT,  H.  W.,  613  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia. 
VON  LISZT,  Professor  Dr.  FRANZ,  Geiststrasse,  32,  Halle  a  S.. 

Germany. 
LITTLE,  HENRY  B.,  215  High  St,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
LITTLEJOHN,  Rev.  J.  MARTIN,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Klrks- 

ville.  Mo. 
LLOYD,  H.  D.,  Winnetka,  111. 
LODGE,  Professor  LEE  DAVIS,  1728  Eighteenth  St  N.  W., 

Washington,  D.  G. 
LOESGHER  &  GO.,  Gorso  No.  807,  Rome,  Italy. 
LOEW  Y,  BENNO,  LL.  B.,  206  Broadway,  New  York  Glty. 
LOGAN,  JOHN  P.,  826  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia. 
LOGAN,  WALTER  S.,  58  WiUiam  St,  New  York  Gity. 
LONG,  A.  H.,  LL.  B.,  Prairie  du  Ghien,  Wis. 
LONG,  JAMES,  203  Ghurch  St,  Philadelphia. 
LOOS,  Professor  ISAAG  A.,  A.  M.,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 

Gity,  Iowa. 
LORD,  BENJAMIN,  D.  D.  S.,  34  West  Twenty-eighth  St,  New 

York  City. 
LORD,  H.  B.,  First  National  Bank,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
LOS  ANGELES  PUBLIG  LIBRARY,  Los  Angeles,  GaL 
•LOUBAT,  J.  F.,  47  Rue  Dumont  d'OrviUe,  Paris,  France. 
LOUCHHBIM,  SAMUEL  K.,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Room  616,  FideUty 

Building,  112  North  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia. 
LOUIS,  Hon.  D.  J.,  President  of  Senate  of  Hayti,  Port-au-Prlnce, 

Hayti. 
LOVE,  FRANKLIN  D.,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 
LOVE,  Hon.  WILLIAM  G.,  416%  Main  St,  Houston,  Texas. 
LOVEJOY,  FREDERICK  W.,  211  Grand  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
LOVELL,  LEANDER  N.,  70  West  St,  New  York  Gity. 
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L.OW,  Hon.  SETH,  President  of  Columbia  Uniyerslty,  New  York 
City. 

LfOWBER,  Chancellor  JAMBS  W.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  G.  S., 
Anstin,  Texas 

LOWDEN,  FRANK  O.,  A.  B.,  B.  L.,  184  La  SaUe  St,  Chicago,  lU. 

LOWELL,  A.   LAWRENCE,   70Q  Exchange  Building,   Boston, 
Mass. 

XiOWELL  CITY  LIBRARY,  Memorial  Hall,  LoweU,  Mass. 

LOWNDES,  LLOYD,  President  Second  National  Bank,  Cumber- 
land, Md. 

LOWRY,  BENJAMIN  H.,  A.  M.,  664  Bullitt  Building,  Philadel- 
phia. 

LUCAS,  JOHN,  322  Race  St.,  Philadelphia. 

LUCAS,  W.  H.,  322  Race  St,  Philadelphia. 

LUDWIG,  Professor  Db  BENNEVILLE  KEIM,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
3739  Walnut  St,  Philadelphia. 

LUKE,  ADAM  K.,  553  Third  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

LUKBNS,  EDWARD  FELL,  812  Girard  Building,  Philadelphia. 

LUKBNS,  HERMAN  T.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  531  Marshall  St,  Phila- 
delphia. 

LUQUEER,  FREDERIC  L.,  Ph.  D.,  438  Chisson  Aye.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

LYDSTONE,  G.  FRANK,  M.  D.,  Opera  House  Block,  Suite  834, 
Chicago,  111. 

LYMAN,  AMBROSE  W.,  "Daily  Independent,"  Helena,  Mont. 

LYMAN,  Hon.  ARTHUR  S.,  64  Water  Works  Building,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

LYMAN,  BENJAMIN  SMITH,  708  Locust  St,  Philadelphia. 

LYMAN,  B.  H.  R.,  34  Remsen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

LYNCH,  JOHN  A.,  A.  M.,  39  West  Second  St,  Frederick  City, 
Md. 

LYONS  BIBLIOTHBQUB  UNIVERSITAIRE,  Section  Droit 
Lettres,  Lyons,  France. 

LYTB,  E.  ORAM,  M.S.,  A.  M.,  Ph.D.,  Principal  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Normal  School,  MiUersTille,  Pa. 

Mac  ALISTER,  JAMES,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  Drexel 
Institute,  Philadelphia. 

MaoBRIDB,  Hon.  ROBERT  J.,  U.  S.  Consul,  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land. 

MACE,  Professor  W.  H.,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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HACFARLANB,  G.  W.,  Ph.  D.,  421  South  Forty-fourth  St,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Mac  GAHAN,  Mrs.  B.,  New  York  City. 

MAGKAY,  A.,  13  Albert  Sq.,  Dundee,  Scotland. 

MacKELLAR,  THOMAS,  6305  Baynton  St.,  Gennantown,  Phila- 
delphia. 

MAGKEY,  E.,  Superintendent  of  Gity  Schools,  Reading,  Pa. 

MAGOMBER,  A.  E.,  108  Summit  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

MacYEAGH,  franklin,  103  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Ghicago,  UL 

MA6EE,  JAMES  F.,  114  North  Seventeenth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

MAGUIRE,  Hon.  JAS.  G.,  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.  G. 

MAHER,  JOHN  F.,  M.  S.,  LL.  B.,  403  Girard  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 

MAIN,  GHARLBS  T.,  B.  S.,  Exchange  Building,  53  State  St, 
Boston,  Mass. 

MAINE  STATE  LIBRARY,  Augusta,  Blaine. 

MALDBN  PUBLIG  LIBRARY,  Maiden,  Mass. 

MALLET,  Very  Rev.  F.  J.,  St  Paul's  Rectory,  Beloit,  Wis. 

MANDELLO,  Dr.  JULIUS,  V.  Sasutca  6,  Budapest,  Hungary. 

MANHART,  Rev.  F.  P.,  A.  M.,  1020  North  Fulton  Ave.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

MANKATO  PUBLIG  LIBRARY,  Mankato,  Minn. 

MANITOBA  PROVINGIAL  LIBRARY,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Ganada. 

MANN,  EDWARD  L.,  B.  L.,  175  Dearborn  St,  Ghicago,  lU. 

*MARBLE,  MANTON,  care  of  B.  F.  Stevens,  4  Trafalgar  Sq., 
London,  England. 

MARKLE,  GEORGE  B.,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

MAREXiEY,  J.  B.  B.,  Mason  Gity,  Iowa. 

MARSHALL,  Professor  ALFRED,  Baliol  Groft,  Madhigler  Road, 
Gambridge,  England. 

MARSTON,  Hon.  G.  A.,  Skowhegan,  Maine. 

MARSTON,  EDWIN  S.,  217  Glinton  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MARTIN,  EDWARD  A.,  Health  Department  301  Mott  St,  New 
York  Gity. 

MARVIN,  CHARLES,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

MARVIN,  Hon.  SELDEN  E.,  844  State  St,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

MASON,  Miss  ELLEN  F.,  1  Walnut  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

MASON,  Miss  MARY  T.,  School-House  Lane,  Germancown. 
Philadelphia. 

MASPERO,  G.,  24  Ave.  de  I'Observation,  Paris,  France. 
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If  A88ACHUSBTT8  8TATB  LIBRARY,  State  House,  Boston, 


MATHBR,  WILLIAM  G.,  883  BucUd  Aye.,  Gleyeland,  Ohio. 
MATHBW8,  BYRON  C,  A.  H.,Ph.  D.,City  High  School,  Newark, 

N.  J. 
ICATHIB,  KARL,  610  Fifth  St,  Wausaa,  Wis. 
MATTHBW,  Rey.  W.  8.,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  1037  Marlcet  St.,  San 

FranclBco,  OaL 
MATTHBWS,  W.  H.,  Marmont,  Ind. 
MATTHIAS,  Rey.  WILLIAM,  D.D.,  2804  Hayes  Aye.,   North 

Cramer  Hill,  Camden  Co.,  N.  J. 
MAYO-SMITH,   Professor   RICHMOND,   Columbia   Uniyersity^ 

New  York  City. 
McCABB,  JAMBS,  "Momingside,**  Council  Blaffa,  Iowa. 
McCAHAN,  W.  J.,  147  South  Front  St.,  Phihidelphia. 
McCLBLLAND,  Dr.  J.  H.,  Fifth  and  Wilkins  Aye.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
McCLURB,  Colonel  A.  K.,  '*Time8,'*  Bighth  and  Chestnut  Sts.,. 

Philadelphia. 
McGONN^LL,  Professor  JOHN  P.,  MiUigan,  Tenn. 
M'CRBBRY,  J.  L.,  1004  B  St.  S.  B.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
McCULLBN,  JOSEPH  P.,  112  North  Broad  St,  Philadelphia. 
Mcculloch,  Lieutenant  C.  CARTER,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Ringgold,. 

Texas. 
McCtTRDY,  Rey.  O.  B.,  A.  M.,  Duncannon,  Pa. 
McDANIEL,  Rey.  R.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Springdale,  Pa. 
McDERMOTT,  EDWARD  J.,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  500  West  St.  Cath- 
erine St,  Louisyille,  Ky. 
Mcdonald,  W.  a..  Ashland,  Miss. 
McDonnell,  JAMES,  a.  M.,  T.  C.B.,  Kllsharyan,  Drogheda, 

Ireland. 
McBNBRNEY,  GARRETT  W.,  4  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
McFARLAND,  R.  W.,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Oxford,  Ohio. 
McGONNIGLE,  ROBERT  D.,  Allegheny  County  Light  Co.,  26 

Thirteenth  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
McGUINNESS,  EDWIN  D.,  20  Weybosset  St,  Proyidence,  R.  1. 
McINTIRE,  ALFRED  R..  A.  M.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 
McINTOSH,  HECTOR,  605  North  Sixteenth  St,  Philadelphia. 
McKBB,  Professor  J.  MILFORD,  College,  Silyer  Creek,  N.  Y. 
McKBNZIB,  F.  A.,  B.  S.,  Juniata  College,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
McLEAN,  FRANCIS  H.,  26  Delancey  St,  New  York  City. 
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McLEAN,  Professor  JAMES  A.,  Ph.  D.,  UnlTeralty  of  Colorado,. 
Boulder,  Colo. 

McLEOD,  W.  D.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

McMAHON,  FULTON,  111  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

MclklASTER,   Professor  JOHN  BACH,  2119  DeLancey  Place, 
Philadelphia. 

MCMILLAN,  DANIEL  H.,  BUlcoU  Square,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

MCMILLAN,  THOMAS  0.,  U.  S.  District  Court,  Chicago,  IlL 

McMILLIN,  EMERSON,  40  WaU  St,  New  York  City. 

McMURTRIE,  Miss  MARY,  Chestnut  Hill,  PhUadelphia. 

McNEAL,  ALBERT  T.,  Bolivar,  TenxL 

McNEIL,  ROLLIN,  M.  D.,  149  Bradley  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

McNULTY,  Professor  JOHN  J.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  58  Morton  St, 
New  York  City. 

McVEY,  FRANK  L.,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

McWILLIAMS,  C.  Q.,  Shamokin,  Pa. 

McWILLIAMS,  HOWARD,  31  Nassau  St,  New  York  City. 

MEANY,  Hon.  EDMOND  S.,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

MEARES,  IREDELL,  17  Princess  St,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

MEHARD,  Hon.  SAMUEL  SMILEY,  North  Pitt  St,  Mercer,  Pa. 

MEIGS,  WILLIAM  M.,  A.  M.,  216  South  Third  St,  Philadelphia. 

MEITZEN,   Professor  AUGUST,   Ph.  D.,   W.   Kleiststraase  23, 
Berlin,  Germany. 

KEIXELL,  Professor  GRANVILLE  H.,  A.  M.,  Midland  GoUege, 
Atchison,  Kan. 

JdELCHER,  WEBSTER  A.,  LL.  B.,  1218  Filbert  St,  Philadel- 
phia. 

:MELLORS,  JOSEPH,  528  Walnut  St,  Philadelphia. 

MENGER,    Professor    Dr.    KARL,    IX    W&hringerstrasse,    12, 
Vienna,  Austria. 

MERCANTILE  LIBRARY,  Astor  Place,  New  York  City. 

MERCANTILE  LIBRARY,  Philadelphia. 

MERCANTILE  LIBRARY,  Broadway  and  Locust  St,  St  Louis, 
Mo. 

MERCER,    GEORGE   GLUYAS,   LL.  M.,    D.  C.  L.,   630,    Drezel 
Building,  Philadelphia. 

MERICA,  Professor  CHARLES  O.,  A.  M.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

MERRIFIELD,  W.,  A.  M.,  President  of  State  University  of  North 
Pakcta.  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 
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MBRRILL,  Mn.  ESTBLLB  M.  H.,  45  Belleyne  Ave.,  North  Gam- 
bridge,  Mass. 

MBSSCHBRT,  M.  H.»  A.  M.,  DouglassvlUe,  Pa. 

MBTGALF,  Hon.  HENRY  B.,  145  Broadway,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

METCALF,  LEONARD,  B.  8.,  Concord,  Mass. 

MBYER,  B.  H.,  Ph.  D.,  311  Brooks  St,  Madison,  Wis. 

MEYER,  Dr.  F.,  W.  Luetzow-ufer  32,  Berlin,  Germany. 

MIGHIGAN  AGRIGULTXJRAL  COLLEGE  LIBRARY,  Agricul- 
tural College  P.  O.,  Mich. 

MICHIGAN  UNIVERSITY  GENERAL  LIBRARY,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

MIKLASHBYSKY,  Professor  ALEXANDER,  Kastanien  AJlee, 
25,  Dorpat,  Russia. 

MILES,  FREDERICK  B.,258  South  Eighteenth  St,  Philadelphia. 

MILES,  GEORGE  W.,  MesiUa  Park,  N.  M. 

MILES,  S.  W.,  Mt  Ayr,  Iowa. 

MILLER,  Sup*t  E.  E.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

MILLER,  JACOB  F.,  Logan,  Utah. 

MILLER,  Professor  KELLY,  Howard  University,  Washington, 
D.  O. 

BnLLER,  ROSWELL,  2959  Michigan  Aye.,  Chicago,  111. 

MILLS,  A.  G.,  38  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

MILLS,  JAMES  E.,  B.  S.,  J.  San  Fernando,  Estado  de  Durango, 
via  Tamazula,  Mexico. 

MILLS,  Rev.  J.  S.,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  325  South  Fourteenth  St,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

MILLSAPS,  Major  R.  W.,  610  State  St,  Jackson,  Miss. 

MILNE,  CALEB  J.,  2030  Walnut  St,  Philadelphia. 

MILWAUKEE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

MING,  Rev.  JOHN  J.,  S.  J.,  St  Berckman's  Hall,  South  Brook- 
lyn, Ohio. 

MINNESOTA  UNIVERSITY  GENERAL  LIBRARY,  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

MINOGUE,  JAMES  F.,  Centre  St,  Ashland,  Pa. 

MINOR,  H.  M.,  Longmont,  Col. 

MITCHELL,  GEORGE  W.,  2325  St  Albans  PI.,  Philadelphia. 

MITCHELL,  J.  NICHOLAS,  M.  D.,  118  South  Sixteenth  St., 

Philadelphia. 
MIX,  Rev.  BLDRIDGE,  Worcester,  Mass. 
MOHR,  C,  M.  D.,  1823  Green  St.,  Philadelphia. 
MONCRIEF,  Professor  J.  W.,  0032  ElUs  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
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MONFOBT»  B.  IL,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

MONTQOMERY,  ISAIAH  T.,  Mound  Bayou,  Miss. 

MONTOOMSBT,  Bey.  JOHN,  Lonsdale,  K  L 

MOODY,  MABY  B.,  M.  D.,  Fair  Haven  Heights,  New  HaTen* 

Conn. 
MOONAN,  JOHN,  Waseca,  Minn. 
MOOBB,  Professor  FBBDBBIGK  W.,  Ph.  D.,  VanderbUt  UnlTer- 

sity,  NashTllle,  Tenn. 
MOOBB,  Professor  JOHN  BASSETT,  Golnmbla  University,  New 

York  City. 
MOOBB,  Miss  BACHBL  LBBDOM,  25  William  St,  Worcester. 


MOOBB,  W.  U,  Pilot  Point,  Texas. 

MOBBT  T  PBBNDBBOAST,  Hon.  SBGISMUNDO,  4  Dona 
Blanca  de  Navarra,  Madrid,  Sfiain. 

MOBBY,  Professor  WILLIAM  C,  University  of  Bochester,  Boch- 
ester,  N.  Y. 

MOBGAN,  J.  M.,  Sr.,  Benjamin,  Texas. 

MOBBILL,  FBANK  F.,  202  High  St,  Newboiyport  Bfass. 

MOBBIS,  Mrs.  CHABLES  ELLIS,  2106  Sprace  St,  Philadelphia. 

MOBBIS,  Hon.  M.  F.,  Associate  Justice  of  Court  of  Appeals  of 
District  of  Ck>lumbia,  1314  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

MOBBISON,  A.  F.,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Crocker  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, CaL 

MOBBISON,  Bev.  N.  J.,  Fairmount  College,  Wichita,  Kan. 

MOBBISSON,  JAMES  W.,  8957  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago,  IlL 

MOBBOW,  Bev.  C.  W.,  A.  B..  69  Church  St,  Norwich,  Conn. 

MOBBOW,  JAMES  B.,  Foxburg,  Pa. 

MOUSE,  Professor  ANSON  DANIEL,  LL.  D.,  Amherst  College^ 
Amherst,  Mass. 

MOBSE,  WALDO  GBANT,  10  WaU  St,  New  York  City. 
MOBTON,  J.  B.,  178  Short  St,  Lexington,  Ky. 
MOBTON,  OLIYEB  T.,  47  Custom  House,  Chicago,  IlL 
MOSES,  Professor  BEBNABD,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  California^ 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

MOULTON,  F.  I.,  4927  Madison  Ave.,  Chicago,  IlL 
MOULTON,  FBANKLIN  W.,  62  WaU  St,  New  York  City. 
MOW  AT,  Hon.  O.,  LL.  D.,  Premier  of  Ontario,.  Toronto,  Canada. 
MUBLLBB,  J.,  M.  D.,  Jambrogatan  84,  Upsala,  Sweden. 
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MUHLBMAN,  M.  L^  LL.  M.,  Office  of  Ass't  Treasurer  of  U.  S., 
New  York  City. 

inJHLBNBBRO,  HBNBY  A.,  200  North  Fourth  8t,  Reading,  Pa. 

irULLBN,  FRANK  H.,  1743  Diamond  St,  Philadelphia. 

MULLBN,  LORINO  B.,  A.M.,  Central  High  School,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

MUMFORD,  J.  P.,  31S  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia. 

MUNBO,  Sup't  A.  A.,  A.  B.,  South  Omaha,  Neb. 

HUBRAY,  A.  J.,  Coldwater,  Mich. 

MURRAY,  J.  MYBBS,  1904  Judson  Place,  Phihidelphia. 

MUBBAY,  BOBBBT  D.,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  M.  H.  S.,  U.  S.  Marine 
Hospital,  Mobile,  Ala. 

MUSSON,  Dr.  KATHABINB  J.,  1600  South  Broad  St,  Philadel- 
phia. 

MYLIN,  Hon.  AMOS  H.,  LL.  B.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

MYNABD,  Bey.  FLOYD  J.,  770  Tenth  St,  Oakland,  CaL 

NAQBL,  Hon.  CHABLBS,  2044  Lafayette  Ave.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

NAOBOJI,  DADABHAI,  Washington  House,  72  Anerley  Park, 
London,  S.  B.,  Bngland. 

NAVABBO,  JUAN  N.,  M.  D.,  Consul-General  of  Mexico,  35 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

NBBBASKA  UNIVBBSITY  LIBBABY,  Lincohi,  Neb. 

NBBDHAM,  CHABLBS  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NBILL,  Professor  CHABLBS  P.,  Catholic  University,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

NBTTLBS,  CLABBNCB  SIMS,  DarUngton,  S.  C. 

NBUBUBO,  Dr.  C,  University  of  Brlangen,  Germany. 

NBUMANN,  Professor  Dr.  F.  T.,  Tubingen,  Germany. 

NBWABK  FBBB  PUBLIC  LIBBABY,  Newark,  N.  J. 

NBW  BBDFOBD  FBBB  PUBLIC  LIBBABY,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. 

NBWBBBBY  LIBBABY,  Chicago,  lU. 

NEW  BBITAIN  INSTITUTE,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

NBWCOMB,  HABBY  T.,  Division  of  Statistics,  Agricultural 
Dep't  Washington,  D.  C. 

NBWCOMB,  JOSIAH  T.,  Editorial  Booms  "Evening  Post,"  New 
York  City. 

NBWCOMB,  SIMON,  1(120  P  St,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NBW  HAMPSHIBE  COLLEGE  LIBRARY,  Durham,  N.  H. 

NBW  HAMPSHIRE  STATE  LIBBABY,  Concord,  N.  H. 
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NEWTON,  WILLIAM  H.,  32  Main  St.,  WalUngford,  Conn. 
NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  BAR  LIBRARY,  7  West 

Twenty-ninth  St,  New  York  City. 
NEW  YORK  LAW  INSTITUTE,  P.  O.  Building,  New  York  City. 
NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  40  Lafayette  PL,  New  York 

City. 
NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY,  Serials  Section,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
NEW    YORK    UNIVERSITY   LIBRARY,    University    Heights, 

New  York  City. 
NICHOLS,  STARR  HOYT,  17  West  Thirtieth  St.,  New  York 

City. 
NICHOLSON,  Professor  J.  SHIELD,  M.  A.,  D.  Sc.,  Eden  Lodge, 

Newbattie  Terrace,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
NICHOLSON,  WILLIAM  H.,  1828  Arch  St,  Philadelphia. 
NITOBE,  Mrs.  MARY,  Sapporo,  Japan. 

NIVENS,  THORNTON  MacNESS,  Jr.,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 
NORTH   CAROLINA    UNIVERSITY    LIBRARY,    Chapel    HilU 

N.  C. 
NORTH,  Rev.  G.  W.,  Upland,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 
NORTH,  Hon.  HUGH  M.,  LL.  D.,  Columbia,  Pa. 
NORTH,  JAMES  M.,  Boulder,  Col. 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY,  Bvanston,  111. 
NUNN,  Dr.  R.  J.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

OAKLAND  CENTRAL  READING  ROOM,  Oakland,  Cal. 

OAKLAND  FREE  LIBRARY,  Oakland,  Cal. 

OBERHOLTZER,  ELLIS  PAXSON,  Ph.  D.,  1905  Tioga  St,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

OBERHOLTZBR,  Mrs.  S.  L..  1905  Tioga  St,  Philadelphia. 

OBERLIN  COLLEGE  LIBRARY,  Oberlln.  Ohio. 

VON  OCHENKOWSKI,  Professor  Dr.  L.,  University  of  Lemberg, 
Austria. 

O'CONOR,  Hon.  ANDREW  J.,  Sau  Diego,  Cal. 

ODLIN,  WILLIAM,  A.  B.,  90  South  Main  St.,  Andover,  Mass. 

OGDEN,  ROBERT  C,  Wanamaker's,  Broadway  and  Tenth  St, 
New  York  City. 

OHIO  STATE  LIBRARY,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

OLIVET  COLLEGE  LIBRARY,  Olivet  Mich. 

OLMSTED,  FREDERICK  LAW,  Brookllne.  Mass. 
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OMAHA  PUBLIC  LIBRABY,  Omaha,  Nelx 

O'NEIL,  Hon.  JOSEPH  H.,  245  Shawmut  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ONTABIO    LEGISLATIVE    ASSEMBLY    LIBRABY,    Toronto, 

Canada. 
OPDYKB,  GEORGE  HOWARD,  Tallapoosa,  Ga. 
O'REILLY,  JAMES  A.,  S27  Court  St,  Reading,  Pa. 
ORRICK,  CHARLES  JAMES,  P.  O.  Drawer  W,  Cumberland,  Md. 
OSBORN,  CHASE  S.,  **New8*'  Building,  Asbmun  St.,  Sault  Ste. 

Marie,  Mich. 
OSBORN,  Colonel  NORRIS  G.,624  Orange  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
OSMUN,  Hon.  C.  J.,  Hillsborough,  N.  B.,  Canada. 
OTTE,  ADRIAN,  595  South  Lafayette  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
OTTENDORFER,  OSWALD,  LL.  D.,  Box  1207,  New  York  City. 
OUIMET,  Hon.  J.  ALD,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 

Montreal,  Canada. 
OVERFIELD,  ADAM,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Houghton,  Mich. 
OXNARD,  ROBERT,  2026  Pacific  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PACIFIC  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY,  College  Park,  Cal. 

PAGE,  D.  L.,  M.  D.,  M  Merrimack  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

PAGE,  £.  C,  405  East  Fortieth  St,  Chicago,  111. 

PAGE,  EDWARD  D.,  Ph.  B.,  238  East  Fifteenth  St.,  New  York 
City. 

PAGE,  HOWARD  W.,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  726  Drexel  Building.  Phila- 
delphia. 

PAINE,  ROBERT  TREAT,  6  Joy  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

PALACHE,  WHITNEY,  813  California  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PALEN,  RUFUS  J.,  President  First  National  Bank,  Santa  Fe, 
N.  M. 

PALGRAVE,  R.  H.  INGLIS,  F.  R.  S.,  Belton,  near  Great  Yar- 
mouth, Norfolk,  England. 

PALMER,  Rev.  CHARLES  RAY,  D.  D.,  127  Whitney  Ave.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

PAQUIN,  PAUL,  M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.,  4043  Morgan  St,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

PARKE,  LOUIS  H.,  4030  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia. 

PARKER,  DANIEL,  M.  D.,  Calvert  Texas. 

PARKER,  Colonel  FRANCIS  W.,6640  Honore  St.,  Englewood,  111. 

PARKHURST,  H.  W.,  1  Lake  Park  PI.,  Chicago,  111. 

PARKINSON,  Professor  JOHN  B.,  A.  M.,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Madison,  Wis. 

PARKS,  S.  CONANT,  Ph.  D.,  Lander,  Wyoming. 
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PABLIAMBNTABY  LIBRARY,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

PATTBN,  Professor  SIMON  N.,  Ph.  D.,  Uniyerslty  of  Peiumyl- 
vanla,  Philadelphia. 

PATTERSON,  JAMES  WILSON,   A.  M.,   F.  B.  O.  S.,  216  Bast 
Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PATTBBSON,  JOHN  H.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

PATTERSON,  ROBERT,  329  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia. 

PATTERSON,  T.  H.  H06E,  4231  Walnut  St,  Philadelphia. 

PATTERSON,  W.  R.,  B.  S.,  Ph.  B.,  University  of  Pa.  Domltorlea, 
Station  B,  Philadelphia. 

PATTISON,  Hon.  BOBERT  B.,  Northwest  Comer  Tenth  and 
Chestnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

PATTON,  JAMES  C,  235  Main  St,  DalUis,  Texas. 

PATTON,  THOMAS  B.,  Masonic  Temple,  Philadelphia. 

PEABuDT,  CHABLES,  107  BratUe  St,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PBABODY  INSTITUTE,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEABODY,  JAMES,  Room  1305,  Great  Northern  Building,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

PBABODY,  SUSAN  W.,  105  Washington  Ave.,  BTansTllle,  Ind. 

PEABMAN,  Mrs.  S.  B.,  388  Beacon  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

PECHIN,  EDMUND  C,  A.  M.,  Torega,  Botetout  Co.,  Va. 

PBCKHAM,  Hon.  WHEBLEB  H.,  80  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

PBIBCB,  Dr.  C.  N.,  1415  Walnut  St,  Philadelphia. 

PBIBCE,  Bey.WALTEB  C.,843  St  Charles  St,  New  Orleans,  La. 

PEMBERTON,  Miss  CAROLINE  H.,  1947  Locust  St,  Philadel- 
phia. 

PENMAN,  Rey.  JOHN  S.,  33  Ohio  St,  Bangor,  Maine. 

PENNBLL,  BOBERT  F.,  A.  B.,  Chlco,  Cal. 

PBNBOSE,  Hon.  BOIES,  726  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia. 

PENBOSE,  Hon.  C.  B.,  A.  M.,  Chelten  and  Wayne  Ayes,  Ger- 
mantown,  Philadelphia. 

PENBOSE,  Bey.  STEPHEN  B.  L.,  President  of  Whitman  Col- 
lege, Walla  WdlUi,  Wash. 

PEORIA  PUBLIC  LIBBARY,  Peoria,  lU. 

PERSHING,  Rey.  J.  B..  Pierce  City,  Mo. 

PETBRMAN,  ALEXANDER  L.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

PETERS,  EDWARD  T.,  Box  265,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PETEBSEN,  FBEDBBICK  MEBEDIN,  P.  O.  Box  2434,   San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

PETEBSON,    Professor    CABL    FREDERICK,    A.  M.,    Ph.  Lr, 
Bethany  College,  Lindsborg,  Kan. 
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FBTBBSON,  GHABLBS  O.,  40  Sonth  Wlllard  St,  Burlington,  Vt 
PBTBBSON,  B.  BVANS,  14  South  Broad  St,  Philadelphia. 
PBTBB,  AXBL  B.,  0060  Wayne  St.,  Qermantown,  Philadelphia. 
PBTTBBSBN,  Professor  WILHBLM,  Augsburg  Seminary,  Min- 

neajwlis,  Minn. 
PFAHLBB,  W.  H.,  127  North  Thirty-third  St.,  Philadelphia. 
PHUiADBLPHIA  FBBB  LIBBABY,  1217  Chestnut  St,  PhiU- 

delphla. 
PHIIiADBLPHIA  LIBBABY  COMPANY,  Locust  and  Juniper 

Sts.,  Philadelphia. 
PHILIPS,   FBBDINAND,   M.   B.,  506  North  Twenty-first  St, 

Philadelphia. 
PHILLIPS,  Ber.  H.  L.,  707  Marline  St,  Philadelphia. 
PHILLIPS,  THOMAS,  Clementon,  Camden  Co.,  N.  J. 
PHILLIPS,  Hon.  THOMAS  W.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 
PICKBNS,  SAMUBL  O.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
PIGKBTT,  WILLIAM  DOUGLAS,  Four  Bear,  Big  Horn  Co., 

Wyo. 
PILLSBUBY,  Hon.  ALBBBT  B.,  Sears  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 
PINCHOT,  OIFFOBD,  2  Oramercy  Park,  New  York  City. 
PITCAIBN,  JOHN,  1304  Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia. 
PITTS,  JOHN  A.,  814  Clark  Place,  NashyiUe,  Tenn. 
PLANT,  ALFBBD  H.,  Memphis  &  Char.  B.  B.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
PLANTZ,  SAMUBL,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  643  Union  St,  Appleton, 

Wis. 
PLATT,  CHABLBS,  287  South  Bighteenth  St,  Philadelphia. 
PLBHN,  Professor  CABL  C,  Ph.  D.,  Uniyersity  of  California, 

Berkeley,  CaL 
PLUNKBTT,  The  Bt  Hon.  HOBACB,  M.  P.,  Privy  CounciUor, 

104b  Mount  St.,  London  W.,  Bngland. 
POHALSKI,  Hon.  ABBAHAM  LINCOLN,  Key  West,  Fla. 
POHLMAN,  Professor  JULIUS,  M.  D.,  382  Franklin  St.,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 
POLLOCK,  JAMBS,  1408  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia. 
P0L80N,  JOHN,  West  Mount,  Paisley,  Scotland. 
POMBBOY,  A.  NBVIN,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
PONSFOBD,  ABTHUB,  800  Boston  Building,  Denver,  CoL 
POOB,  Bey.  WILLIAM  G.,  A.  B.,  B.  D.,  Keene,  N.  H. 
•POPB,  ALBBBT  A.,  77  Franklin  St,  Boston,  Mass. 
POBBITT,  BDWABD,  Box  02,  Farmington,  Conn. 
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POBTEB,  Hon.  CHARLB8  A.,  Ifl20  Nortb  Thirteenth  St,  FhlkK 
d^hia. 

PORTER,  J.  F^  206  Market  St^  AltOD,  DL 

PORTER,  JOSEPH,  215  Whitney  Are^  New  Haren,  Conn. 

PORTER,  Hon.  ROBERT  P.,  Elizabethton,  Garter  Co.,  Tenn. 

PORTER,  WILLIAM  H.,  161  East  Serenty-iirBt  St^  New  York. 
City. 

PORTLAND  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  Portland,  Maine. 

POST,  MIM  MARY  E.,  Ynma,  Arlxona. 

POSTEL,  JULIUS,  Mascontah,  St.  Clair  Co.,  HL 

POSTLES,  CLARENCE  A.,  817  Fifth  Are.,  New  York  City. 

POTTS,  BENJAMIN  C^  Media,  Pa. 

POWELL,  Sir  FRANCIS  SHARP,  M.  P.,  1  Cambridge  Square,. 
Hyde  Park,  London, W.,  I«ngland. 

POWELL,  W.  B.,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  140#^ 
M  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

POWERS,  Professor  H.  H.,  Ph.  D.,  Stanford  Uniyarsity,  Cal. 

POWERS,  L.  6.,  A.  B.,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

PRATHER,  WILLIAM  L.,  1024  Austin  Ave.,  Waco,  Texas. 

PRATT,  CHARLES,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

PRATT,  CHARLES,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

PRATT.  CHARLES  A.  B.,  Ill  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

PRATT  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY,  Ryerson  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

PRESTON,  Major  C.  W.,  Tenth  St  and  Ave.  H.,  GalTeston,. 
Texas. 

PRICE,  ELI  KIRK,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  709  Wahiut  St,  Phihidelphla.. 

PRICHARD,  FRANK  P.,  1001  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia. 

PRINCE,  Professor  M.  W.,  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

PROCTOR,  WILLIAM  COOPER,  Proctor  &  Gamble  Co..  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

PROVIDENCE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  Providence.  R.  I. 

PRYOR,  JAMES  W.,  27  Pine  St,  New  York  City. 

QUINTARD,  GEORGE  W.,  922  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
QUINTON.  Mrs.  A.  S..  1514  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 
QUIRK.  Mrs.  LILLIAN  DeF.  PARK,  2211  Third  Ave.,  S.,  Min- 
neapolis. Minn. 

RACIOPPI,  Professor  FRANCESCO.  20  Vicolo  S.  Nicola  Tolen- 

tino.  Rome.  Italy. 
RADICAL  CLUB.  Scottdale,  Pa. 
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RAMSEY,  G.  S.,  Albnquerqae,  New  Mexico. 

RANDOLPH,  B.  S.,  Frostburg,  Md. 

RANGBR,  WALTER  E.,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School^ 
Johnson,  Vt. 

RASBR,  J.  HBYL,  17  West  Walnut  Lane,  Oermantown,  Philadel- 
phia. 

RAWLB,  FRANCIS,  328  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

RAYMOND,  JEROME  H.,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  University  of 
West  Virginia,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

RAYNOLDS,  EDWARD  V.,  D.  C.  L.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

REBER,  JAMES  T.,  232  North  Sixth  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

REED,  H.  W.,  San  Nicolas  del  oro,  Bstado  de  Guerrero,  Mexico. 

REED,  Judge  J.  H.,  716  Amberson  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

REEVE,  C.  H.,  Lock  Box  62,  Plymouth,  Ind. 

REEVE,  RICHARD  H.,  700  Cooper  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

REINSCH,  PAUL  S.,  LL.  B.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wis. 

REMMEY,  RICHARD  C,  2637  East  CumberUind  St,  Philadel- 
phia. 

RENDALL,  I.  N.,  Lincoln  University,  Pa. 

REVIS,  GEORGE  WILKINSON,  41  Lothbury,  London,  E.  C, 
England. 

REYBURN,  Hon.  JOHN  E.,  1822  Spring  Garden  St,  PhiladeU 
phia. 

REYNOLDS,  Hon.  ARLINGTON  G.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

REYNOLDS,  W.  B.,  M.  D.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

REYNOLDS  LIBRARY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

RHAWN,  WILLIAM  H..  313  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia. 

RHINEHART,  WILLIAM  A.,  Lead  City,  S.  D. 

RHOADS,  J.  SNOWDON,  LL.  B.,  Glrard  Trust  Co.,  Broad  and 

Chestnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

RICE,  HENRY,  19  East  Sixty-sixth  St,  New  York  City. 
RICE,  ISAAC  L.,  52  Wall  St,  New  York  City. 

RICE,  W.  B.,  123  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

RICHARDS,  BENJAMIN  W.,  45  South  Seventeenth  St,  Phila- 
delphia. 

RICHARDS,  Mrs.  ELLEN  H.,  A.  M.,  32  EUot  St,  Jamaica  Plain^ 
Mass. 

RICHARDS,  JARRETT  THOMAS,  LL.  B.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

RICHARDSON,  CHARLES,  Land  Titie  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 

RICHARDSON,  Mrs.  ELLEN  A.,  Copley  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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RICKARD8,  Hon.  JOHN  El,  Butte  City,  SUtot  Bow  Ck>.,  Mont 

RICKBTTS,  Ck>lonel  R.  B.,  WUkeslwne,  Pa. 

RIDGBLT,  Miss  BLIZA,  825  Park  Aye.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BIDQWAY,  JACOB  B.,  201  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 

RIQQ8»  LAWRASON,  A.  M.,  814  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

RIOHTBR,  WASHINQTON,  M.  D.,  006  Land  TiUe  Bldg.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

RIQHTBR,  WUiMBR  H.,  Station  B,  Philadelphia. 

RING,  CHARLBS  P.,  2020  Park  Aye.,  Philadelphia. 

RIOPBL,  L.  J.,  Quebec  City,  Canada. 

BIPPBY,  CHARLBS  MoKAY,  "Recorder,"  aeyeland,  Ohio. 

RIPPLB,  Colonel  BZRA  H.,  513  Webster  Aye.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

RIPON,  The  Most  Hon.  Marquis  of,  F.  R.  S.,  0  Chelsea  Bmbank- 
ment,  London,  S.  W.,  Bngland. 

RIPTON,  Professor  B.  H.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Union  College,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. 

RITCHIB,  Mrs.  B.  H.  M.,  Frederick,  Md. 

RITCHIB,  CRAIQ  D.,  Northwest  Comer  Thirty-fourth  and  Ham- 
ilton Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

RITCHIB,  Professor  DAVID  O.,  Uniyersity  of  St  Andrews. 
Scotland. 

ROBBINS,  BDWARD  D.,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

ROBBRTS,  GBOROB  L.,  11  Maine  St,  Bradford,  Pa. 

ROBBRTS,  ISRABL,  211%  Market  St,  Camden,  N.  J. 

ROBBRTS,  JOHN  B.,  M.  D.,  1027  Walnut  St,  Philadelphia. 

ROBBRTS,  Rey.  W.  C,  D.  D.,  53  Fifth  Aye.,  New  York  City. 

ROBBRTSON,  Judge  WILLIAM  GORDON,  021  Franklin  St, 
Roanoke,  Ya. 

ROBINSON,  A.  A.,  C.  B.,  President  of  Mexican  Central  Railway, 
70  Kilby  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

ROBINSON,   Professor  JAMBS  HARVBY,   Ph.   D.,   Columbia 
Uniyersity,  New  York  City. 

ROCHBSTBR  UNIYBRSITY  LIBRARY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

RODGERS,  Hon.  WILLIAM  B.,  LL.  B.,  Anaconda,  Mont 

ROB,  B.  C,  Bngineer's  Dep't  Louisyllle,  Ky. 

ROBCHLING,  H.  ALFRBD,  23  Highfleld  St,  Leicester,  Bngland. 

ROGBRS,  Miss  CORNBLIA  H.  B.,  106  John  St,  Bridgeport 
Conn. 

BOGBRS,  Dr.  HBNRY  WADB,  President  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
yersity, Byanston,  111. 
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B06BR8,  JAMB8  SLOOUM,  A.B.,  LL.  B.,  3915  Spruce  8t,  Phila- 
delphia. 
ROHS3,  GBOBGB  H.,  M.  D.,  SykesTille,  Md. 
ROMANBLLI,  J08BPH,  22  Hicks  8t,  Philadelphia. 
ROOKSt  A.  J.,  Somerville,  Tenn. 

ROOT,  Hon.  GHARLB8  G.,  66  Bank  8t,  Waterbnry,  Oonn. 
ROOT,  Hon.  BLIHU,  LL.  D.,  32  Nassau  8t,  New  York  City. 
ROOT,  ROBBRT  OROMWBLL,  A.  M.,  Ontario,  OaL 
ROPBS,  JOHN  0.,  00  8tate  8t,  Boston,  Mass. 
ROPBS,  W.  L.,  Librarian  Theological  Seminary,  AndoTer,  Mass* 
ROSB,  A.  P.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

R08B,  Hon.  RODBRIGK,  District  Judge,  Jamestown,  N.  D. 
R08B,  W.  THOMAS,  25  South  Poplar  St.,  Greenville,  Miss. 
ROSBNGARTBN,  JOSBPH  G.,  1704  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
ROSBNTHAL,  JULIUS,  Ft  Dearborn  BuUdlng,  Chicago,  IlL 
ROSS,  DAVID,  Secretary  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Spring- 
field, IlL 
ROSS,  DBNMAN  W.,  Ph.  D.,  24  Graigie  St,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
ROSS,  Professor  BDWARD  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Stanford  University,  CaL 
ROSS,   Hon.  JOHN  W.,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Board  of 

Commissioners  of  District  of  Columbia,  Washington. 
ROWB,  D.  I.,  A.  M.,  Rowe  College,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
ROWB,  Rev.  GBORGB  B.,  Byron,  Mich. 

ROWB,  Professor  LBO  8.,  Ph.  D.,  University  Dormitories,  Phila- 
delphia. 
ROYDHOUSB,    GBORGB    M.,    Northwestern    National    Bank, 

Girard  and  Ridge  Aves.,  Philadelphia. 
ROUZIBR,  L.  TRABAUD,  U.  8.  Consular  Agent  Jeremie,  Hayti» 
RUDOLPH,  HARRY  H.,  C.  B.,  12  South  ForUeth  St,  PhiUdel- 

phia. 
RUSTON,  Rev.  W.  O.,  D.  D.,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
RUTGBRS  COLLBGB  LIBRARY,  Lock  Drawer  B,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J. 
RYMAN,  JAMBS  H.  T.,  Missoula,  Mont 

8AGKVILLB,  WILLIAM,  DlUey,  Texas. 
8ADLBR,  Hon.  W.  F.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
SAINT  LOUIS  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  St  Louis,  Mo. 
8ALB,  LBB,  Commercial  Building,  St  Louis,  Mo. 
8ALBM  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  Salem,  Mass. 
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BALMON,  Professor  LUCY  li^  A.  ML,  Yassar  College,  Pough- 
keepele,  N.  Y. 

8AMUBL,  W.  H^  A.  M^  Ph.  D.,  2506  North  Twelfth  St,  PhllA- 
delphia. 

SAMUBLSON,  Sir  BERNHABD,  Bart,  F.  B.  S.,  56  Prince's  Gate, 
London,  S.  W.,  England. 

SANBORN,  JOHN  BBLL,  M.  L.,  210  Langdon  St,  Ifadison,  Wis. 

SANDER,  Dr.  BNNO,  129  Soath  Eleventh  St,  St  Lonis,  Mo. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  San  Francisco, 
CaL 

8 AN  FRANCISCO  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE,  San  Francisco, 
CaL 

BANNER,  SYDNEY,  Big  Timber,  Mont 

SARGENT,  Professor  D.  A.,  Cambridge,  Bfass. 

SATO,  Dr.  SHOSUKE,  Sapporo  Agricnltnial  College,  Sapporo, 
Japan. 

SAUNDERS,  Miss  MARGARET  P.,  1740  Race  St,  Philadelphia. 

SAXTON,  Hon.  CHARLES  T.,  Clyde,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BCARLETT,  Hon.  JAMES,  Danyille,  Pa. 

SCATTERGOOD,  THOMAS,  648  Bourse  BuUding,  Philadelphia. 

SCHBMM,  PETER  A.,  Twenty-fifth  and  Pophir  Sts.,  Philadel- 
phia. 

SCHMID,  H.  ERNEST,  White  PUins,  N.  Y. 

SCHOFF,  WILFRED  H.,  233  South  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

SCHOONOVER,  WARREN,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  115  East  Fifty-ninth 
St,  New  York  City. 

SCHULTZ,  FREDERICK  W.,  1027  West  Lanyale  St,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

SCHUMACHER,  BO  WEN  W.,  A.  B.,  204  Dearborn  St,  Chicago, 
UL 

SCHUYLER,  Professor  AARON,  LL.  D.,  Kansas  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Salina,  Kan. 

SCOTT,  EBEN  GREBNOUGH,  A.  M.,  160  South  Franklin  St, 
Wllkesbarre,  Pa. 

SCOTT,  HENRY  T.,  222  Market  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SCOTT,  WILLIAM,  450  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

SCOTT,  Professor  WILLIAM  A.,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Madison,  Wis. 

SCOTT,  WILLIAM  G.,  City  Treasurer,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 
Canada. 
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^K^OVEL,    Ck>L   JAMBS   MATLAOK,    A.  M.,   4041   Walnut   St, 

Philadelphia. 
^CUDDBR,   H.   B.,   Williams  Ck>llege   Library,    Williamstown, 

Mass. 
SGUDDBR,  Rev.  WILLIAM  H.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
SBAGER,  Professor  HBNRT  R.,  Ph.  D.,  8701  Locust  St,  Phila- 
delphia. 
BBAMAN,  LOUIS  L.,  M.  D.,  18  West  Thirty-first  St,  New  York 

City. 
8BCRBTAIRE    DU    GOMITE    DB    LBGISLATION    BTRAN- 
OERB,  Ministere  de  la  Justice,  Place  Vendome,  Paris,  France. 
43BDDON,  JAMBS  A.,  1515  Lucas  Place,  St  Louis,  Mo. 
SBBLT,  WILLIAM  WALLACE,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Fourth  and  Broad- 
way, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
^ELIGMAN,  ISAAC  N.,  58  West  Fifty-fourth  St,  New  Yorlc 

City. 
SBMPLB,  Miss  BLLBN  C,  1222  Fourth  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
SBRINO,  Professor  Dr.  M.,  14  Courbierestrasse,  Berlin,  W.,  Ger- 
many. 
SHACKELFORD,  Professor  EDWARD  M.,  College,  Troy,  Ala. 
SHALLCROSS,  JOHN,  627  Walnut  St.,  PhiUdelphia. 
•SHANNON,  Hon.   RICHARD  C,  10  West  Fiftieth   St,   New 

York  City. 
8HARPB,  Miss  ELIZABETH  M.,  25  West  River  St,  Wilkes- 

Barre,  Pa. 
8HARPE,  Miss  MARTHA,  care  of  Drexel,  EEarJes  &>  Co.,  Paris, 

France. 
SHAW,  Rev.  W.  HUDSON,  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  England. 
SHEAFER,  ARTHUR  W.,  B.  S.,  PottsviUe,  Pa. 
SHEARMAN,  THOMAS  G.,   176  Columbia  Heights,   Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 
SHELDON,  CHARLES  A.,  123  State  St,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
SHELDON,  GEORGE  LAWSON,  A.  B.,  Nehawka,  Neb. 
SHELDON,  MARK,  1001  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
SHEPHERD,  Professor  FREDERICK  S.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Adel- 

phi  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
SHEPPARD,  HOWARD  R.,  1527  North  Eighth  St,  Philadelphia. 
SHERWOOD,  Professor  SIDNEY,  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Baltimore,  Md. 
SHIBLEJ,  GEORGE  H.,  3438  Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
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SHICK,  ROBBRT  P.,  A.  M.,  LL.  B^  Beading,  Pa. 

8H0BMAKBR,  OWBN,  15  South  Sixth  St,  Philadelphia. 

SHRYOGK,  Mrs.  WILLIAM  KNIGHT,  828  North  Broad  8t^ 
Philadelphia. 

SHUCK,  W.  IL,  Bminence,  Mo. 

8HUB,  P.  H.,  Ouray,  GoL 

8HUBLBY,  Dr.  B.  L.,  25  Washington  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

8IBLBY,  Misa  FLORBNCB,  235  South  Bighteenth  St.,  Philadel- 
phia. 

8IBLBY,  H.  O.,  UniTersity  Library,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

8IBLBY,  HIRAM  W.,  President  of  Bank  of  Monroe,  21  Exchange 
St,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SIBLBY,  Hon.  J.  C,  Franklin,  Pa. 

SIOKLBS,  Hon.  D.  B.,  23  Fifth  Aye.,  New  Yoric  City. 

SIDGWIGK,  Professor  HBNRY,  Newnham  College,  Cambridge, 
England. 

8IBBBRT,  Professor  WILBUR  H.,  A.  M.,  1515  Neil  Atc,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

SIB6FRIBD,  Rot.  FRANCIS  P.,  St  Charles  Seminary,  Over- 
brook,  Pa. 

SILYA,  CARLOS  MARTINEZ,  222  Carreraba,  Bogota,  Colombia. 

SILVER,  L.  B.,  Cleyeland,  Ohio. 

SIMONTON,  Judge  CHARLES  H.,82  Legaro  St,  Charleston,  S.C. 

SINN,  JOSEPH  A.,  A.  M.,  927  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia. 

SINNOTT,  JOSEPH  F.,  234  South  Front  St,  Philadelphia. 

SIOUX  CITY  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

SITTON,  ALBERT  R.,  Thayer,  Mo. 

SKRINE,  FRANCIS  HENRY,  F.  R.  S.,  United  Service  Club,  Cal- 
cutta, India. 

SLICER,  Rev.  THOMAS  R.,  A.  M.,  27  West  Seventy-sixth  St, 
New  York  City. 

SLIFER,  BELDINO  B.,  Room  6,  003  Chestnut  St,  PhiUdelphla. 

SLOCUM,  CHARLES  E.,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Defiance,  Ohio. 

SMALL,  JOHN  H.,  Washington,  N.  C. 

SBiALTZ,  HENRY  N.,  637  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia. 

SMART,  Professor  WILLIAM,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Dowanhill 
Gardens,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

SMITH,   ALFRED   PERCIVAL.   A.B.,    LL.  B.,   602   Provident 

Building,  Philadelphia. 
SMITH,  ANDREW  R  G.,  M.  D.,  North  Whitefield,  Maine. 
SMITH,  CHARLES,  303  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia. 
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8MITH,  Professor  C  EL.  LLu  D^  Yale  Unlyerslty,  New  Hstsb, 
Conn. 

SMITH,  DELAYAN,  41  Banks  St,  Chicago,  IIL 

SMITH,  DEXTER  A^  M.  D^  Franklin  St,  Ifayf^ir,  Ghlcaco,  HL 

SBftlTH,  Sir  DONAIJ>  A^  LH  D^  Hudson's  Bay  Honse^  Twentgr- 
second  and  Alexis  Sta^  Montreal,  Canada. 

SMITH,  Mrs.  FRANK  SULLIYAN,  145  West  Fifty-^^th  St, 
New  York  City. 

SMITH,  GEORGE  W.,  514  North  State  St,  Chicago,  IIL 

SMITH,  HAROLD  R.,  Bath,  Maine. 

SMITH,  JACOB  L.,  Ph.  G.,  1018  Green  St,  Philadelphia. 

SMITH,  Hon.  JAMES,  Jr.,  U.  S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.  a 

SMITH,  Professor  JAMES  ALLEN,  Ph.  D.,  Uniyersity  of  Wash- 
ington, Seattle,  Wash. 

SMITH,  Colonel  JOSEPH  R.,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Sorgeon 
General,  XT.  S.  A.,  2300  De  Lancey  Place,  Philadelphia. 

SMITH,  L.  O.,  16  Rue  de  Gntemberg,  Boologne-sor-Seine,  Francs. 

SMITH,  ROBERT  G.,  Bank  Bnilding,  Grant's  Pass,  Oro. 

SMITH,  ReT.  SAMUEL  G.,  Ph.  D.,I7niTerslty  of  Minnesota,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

SMITH,  TAYLOR  F.,  100  Chestnut  St,  Wakefield,  Middlesex 
Co.,  Mass. 

SMITH,  Hon.  T.  GUILFORD,  Room  0,  German  Insurance  Build- 
ing, Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

SMITH,  Hon.  THOMAS  B.,  914  Jefferson  St,  Wilmington,  DeL 

SMITH,  WILLIAM  TOLLMAN,  603  Jefferson  Ave.,  Scranton, 
Pa. 

SMYTH,  Professor  DBLOS  DxWOLF,  A.  M.,  Hamilton  College, 
Clinton,  N.  Y. 

SMYTHS,  Rev.  HENRY  HERBERT,  Falmouth,  Mass. 

SNOW,  Professor  MARSHALL  S.,  A.  M.,  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SNYDER,  HENRY  M.,  Jr.,  Third  and  Market  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

SNYDER,  JOHN  M.,  LL.  B.,  1283  Girard  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  DEPENDENCIES. 

Thbodorb  S.  Woolsby,  Professor  of  IntemaHonal  Law^ 

Yale  University. 

In  every  state  with  colonies,  its  government  of  them 
must  depend  upon  two  factors:  (i)  the  prevailing  theory  of 
the  dependent  relation;  (2)  the  constitutional  limitations, 
if  any,  under  which  it  lives.  There  are  two  theories  to  de- 
fine the  relationship  between  a  state  and  its  dependencies. 
One  considers  them  property  from  which  an  income  is  to  be 
drawn;  the  other  considers  them  a  kind  of  trust,  to  be 
administered  for  the  benefit  of  their  inhabitants. 

A  good  example  of  the  first  is  the  Dutch  rule  in  Java. 
The  Javanese  number  approximately  twenty-five  millions. 
They  are  governed  by  two-fifths  of  one  per  cent  of  their 
number  of  Europeans.  The  island  is  considered  a  sort  of 
huge  farm  by  the  government  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
method  of  administration,  called  the  '^ culture  system,"  is 
one  of  forced  labor.  Introduced  in  1830,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  more  enlightened  public  sentiment  it  is  now  dis- 
appearing. At  times  it  has  paid  a  surplus  as  high  as  ten 
million  dollars  into  the  Dutch  treasury:  but  this  has  given 
place  to  a  deficit.  Under  it,  the  Dutch  government  dis- 
couraged European  immigration,  education  and  missionary 
labor.  There  was  no  autonomy.  Generally  speaking  there 
was  no  private  property.  And  the  result  was  that  the 
natives  deteriorated  in  artistic,  industrial  and  scientific  pro- 


If  we  look  for  examples  of  the  other,  the  trust  theory,  we 
shall  find  a  very  general  opinion  that  the  British  system  is 
best  worth  copying.  During  the  second  quarter  of  the 
present  century.  Great  Britain  finally  gave  her  various  de- 
I)endencies  self-government,  unrestricted  trade  and  reform 
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administrations,  wherever  practicable.  In  tiiose  rlimatfft 
where  tiie  white  man  can  work  and  multiply,  in  Canada, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  for  instance,  self-governing 
colonies  have  been  developed,  with  large  liberty  of  action, 
duties  to  protect  domestic  manufactures  against  Briti^ 
competition  having  even  been  permitted.  In  the  minor 
colonies  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  in  the  tropics,  where 
dependencies  have  been  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  crown, 
the  principle  of  self-sacrifice  has  still  prevailed,  and  the 
results  have  justified  it.  For  we  find,  on  the  whole,  pros- 
perity, contentment  and  loyalty.  A  blind  attachment  to  the 
opposite  tiieory  has  cost  Spain  her  colonies,  and  makes  those 
of  France,  in  the  opinion  of  enlightened  Frenchmen  like 
M.  Hanotaux  and  M.  Leroy-Beaulien,  a  £dlure.  Now 
under  the  system  of  Great  Britain,  she  spends  and  her 
colonies  do  not  contribute;  she  protects  and  they  enjoy. 
A  judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Calcutta,  Mr.  Cunningham, 
wrote  in  1882,  "we  have  definitely  abandoned  the  idea 
that  the  political  connection  of  England  and  India  can  be  a 
source  of  direct  gain  to  any  public  body  or  to  the  English 
nation." 

Where,  then,  does  the  profit  of  a  state  in  the  matter  of 
dependencies  come  in  ?  It  comes  from  the  enlarged  oppor- 
tunity for  the  energies  of  its  surplus  youth,  and  in  that 
stimulated  trade  which  follows  the  flag.  This  is  peculiarly 
true  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain.  Her  narrow  limits  at 
home  offer  but  restricted  opportunity  for  business  and  agri- 
cultural activities;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  her  long 
supremacy  in  manufactures  of  certain  kinds  and  her  con- 
trol of  the  carrying  trade,  enable  her  to  take  peculiar 
advantage  of  the  traffic  with  her  dependencies,  by  which 
example  other  nations  like  Germany  have  been  tempted,  to 
their  hurt. 

When  we  are  forced  by  circumstances  to  study  a  form  of 
government  for  our  own  dependencies,  we  turn  naturally, 
therefore,  to  those  British  territories  which  most  resemble 
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them,  and  seek  to  learn  the  secret  of  their  success  or  the 
warning  in  their  failure. 

My  subject  in  terms  is  general,  relating  to  the  government 
of  all  dependencies.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  making  it 
more  specific,  the  government  of  our  own.  These  are  of  two 
classes,  those  which  are  placed  under  our  sovereignty  and 
those  which  are  placed  under  our  protection.  In  the  latter 
class  is  Cuba.  By  treaty  Spain  has  relinquished  her  sov- 
ereignty in  Cuba.  She  does  not  cede  it  to  us;  she  simply  lets 
it  go,  reciting  the  fact  that  the  island  is ''  to  be  occupied  "  by 
the  United  States.  The  result  of  this  must  be  that  the 
sovereignty  remains  in  abeyance  with  reversion  to  the 
Cubans  themselves.  Spain  recognizes  our  assumption  of 
responsibility  for  Cuba's  actions,  until  we  are  satisfied  of  its 
''pacification."  To  secure  this  was  our  avowed  object  in 
waging  war;  everything  else  which  has  been  won,  was  an 
accident.  To  correspond  to  this  responsibility  and  to  enable 
us  to  make  it  good,  we  must  have  a  certain  power.  This 
in  Cuba's  foreign  relations  is  exclusive;  in  her  domestic 
concerns  it  must  be  so  shared  between  the  Cubans  and  our- 
selves as  to  give  them  that  degree  of  autonomy  which  will 
fit  them  for  eventual  independence  (either  in  our  Union  or 
separately),  while  retaining  control  enough  to  be  correlative 
with  our  liabilities.  Our  first  step  very  properly  consists  in 
military  occupation,  using  our  soldiers  as  a  constabulary. 
This  means  order  and  better  sanitation  and  protection  to 
local  industries  and  the  revival  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  island,  of  all  the  arts  of  peace.  To  accom- 
plish the  desired  end,  this  must  be  accompanied  by  the  gradual 
resumption  of  dvil  government  in  all  the  municipalities, 
and  by  the  formation  of  an  island  legislature  to  control 
internal  affairs,  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  United  States  rep- 
resentative. 

All  firmchises  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  native  local 
authorities;  the  execution  of  the  laws  should  be  entrusted 
to  native  elected  officers;  the  courts  to  judge  causes  under 
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the  local  law  should  be  Cuban  also.  We  protect  Cuba  from 
outside  aggression,  and  by  veto  from  her  own  inexperience 
and  folly,  and  prevent  acts  of  hostility  to  ourselves.  But 
the  revenues  of  the  island,  after  pajnng  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  soldiers  so  long  as  they  are  necessary  and  of  our 
few  necessary  officials,  must  be  spent  for  her  own  benefit. 
This  is  a  protectorate.  Whether  the  issue  of  the  protec- 
torate is  independence,  or,  as  many  believe,  annexation,  the 
process  of  education,  of  pacification,  is  the  same.  It  con- 
sists, in  a  word,  in  granting  as  much  control  over  internal 
affairs  as  the  inhabitants  are  able  to  bear.  And  we  must  so 
regulate  their  duties  and  revenue  laws  and  commercial  rights, 
as  to  give  them  a  proq>erous  life,  even  at  our  own  cost,  that 
is,  if  we  wish  the  experiment  to  turn  out  well.  Thus  we 
should  open  the  door  to  foreign  trade  on  as  &vorable  terms 
as  to  our  own.  Instead  of  regarding  the  traffic  between 
Cuba  and  the  states  as  coasting  trade,  we  should  open  it  to 
foreign  ships.  And  between  Spaniards  and  Cubans,  we 
should  not  discriminate. 

All  this  we  can  properly  and  lawfully  do,  because  we  have 
not  assumed  the  Cuban's  sovereignty;  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned  we  are  not  tied  down  by  our  constitution.  Here 
we  see  the  difference  between  protected  and  ceded  territory. 
In  the  cases  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  we  are  under 
constitutional  limitations.  Here  there  is  no  presumption  of 
future  independence.  They  are  our  spoils  of  war,  to  govern 
as  Spain  did,  or  to  govern  as  Great  Britain  would,  so  fiir  as 
our  constitution  allows.  All  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
results  we  desire.  Some  government  we  must  provide,  nor 
is  it  clear  that  this  task  will  be  easily  shifbed  to  other 
shoulders.  While  the  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty  was 
still  an  open  question,  it  was  urged  that  this  step  committed 
the  United  States  to  nothing;  that  in  the  Philippines  at  least, 
cession  would  give  place  in  time  to  a  protectorate  or  a  sale 
or  the  establishment  of  a  republic.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
shirk  the  question  of  a  permanent  government  for  them. 
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under  any  such  illusion.  Anything  other  than  permanent 
possession,  however  desirable,  will  be  most  difficult.  My 
reasons  for  this  view  are,  first,  that  future  surrender  is  sure 
to  be  construed  as  a  confession  of  failure,  and  would  hurt 
the  national  pride.  We  need  not  have  assumed  the  burden, 
but  having  done  so,  it  must  be  patienfly  and  loyally  borne. 
Then,  too,  it  will  be  much  less  easy  to  relinquish  sovereignty 
than  it  was  to  refuse  it.  It  implies  the  favorable  conjunction 
of  three  bodies,  two  legislative,  one  executive,  against  in  the 
latter  case  one-third  of  the  Senate.  And  lastly,  the  whole 
spirit  and  tendency  of  the  European  policy  which  we  are 
following,  forbids  such  surrender.  It  strengthens  the  loose 
tie,  rather  than  loosens  the  strong  one.  France  in  Madagas- 
car, converting  a  protectorate  into  a  colony,  and  England  in 
Ssyp^>  only  awaiting  the  right  moment  to  make  her  own 
that  territory  which  she  has  repeatedly  promised  to  evacu- 
ate, are  examples  of  this. 

To  return  from  this  digression. 

Between  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  both  now 
equally  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  there  is 
a  gulf  fixed,  climatic,  social,  racial,  as  well  as  geographical. 
In  Porto  Rico  we  find  a  settled  society  largely  of  European 
stock;  law-abiding,  fairly  prosperous,  in  a  healthful  climate 
where  our  race  can  live  and  work,  and  whither  it  is  likely 
to  migrate  until  the  opportunities  are  filled.  Here  are 
materials  for  a  state  after  territorial  apprenticeship.  Or  as 
an  unorganized  territory,  we  may  watch  it  working  out  its 
ideas  of  self-government.  For,  when  Congress  sees  fit  to 
legislate,  the  government  of  Porto  Rico  should  be  laid  as 
largely  as  possible  upon  the  shoulders  of  its  own  people. 
Military  rule  should  not  be  necessary,  and  a  carpet-bag 
system  would  produce  results  which  we  can  pretty  definitely 
forecast.  Native  officials,  a  native  legislature,  the  existing 
laws  and  municipal  regulations  should  be  the  starting  point. 
Upon  the  present  system  should  gradually  be  engrafted 
those  changes  which  reason  and  experience,  theirs  and  ours, 
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may  suggest,  and  which  Spain  has  heretofore  prevented. 
There  will  be  difficulties,  there  may  be  &ilure,  but  both 
are  a  means  of  education.  And  education  in  the  art  of  self- 
government,  is  what  we  aim  at  giving,  unless  our  policy 
and  our  professions  are  alike  disregarded. 

The  case  of  the  Philippines  stands  on  a  far  different 
footing.  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  are  near  our  shores;  the 
Philippines  are  far  away.  The  first  have  long  been  within 
our  sphere  of  influence;  possession  of  the  second,  suddenly 
makes  us  an  Asiatic  power,  and  thrusts  us  without  warning 
into  the  political  and  commercial  melting  pot  of  the  Orient. 
The  first  are  in  the  main  civilized;  the  second  on  the  whole 
savage.  In  the  first,  white  men  can  live  and  work; 
in  the  second  they  can  only  make  others  work.  The 
capacity  for  self-government  may  exist  in  the  one,  but  not 
so  clearly  in  the  other.  We  may  govern  the  one  by  reason; 
for  the  other  we  shall  need  force.  Porto  Rico  will  pay  its 
own  way.  The  Philippines  are  certain  to  be  a  heavy  burden. 
These  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  made  the  cession  of  the 
Philippines  a  vulnerable  point  in  the  peace  treaty.  That 
treaty  is  now  ratified,  and  we  must  make  the  best  of  it. 

I  say  nothing  about  the  administration  of  Hawaii,  for  that 
is  being  laid  down  by  Congress.  I  assume  moreover  that 
the  Aguinaldo  insurrection  will  be  soon  put  down  and  the 
island  of  I^uzon  pacified.  It  is  the  next  step,  the  govern- 
ment after  order  is  restored,  which  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
problem. 

And  here  our  minds  naturally  turn  to  India.  The  British 
rule  in  India  is  based  upon  conquest  and  maintained  by 
force.  By  war  the  limits  of  dominion  are  constantly  being 
extended.  To  iustify  the  mastery  of  many  millions  of  peo- 
ple by  a  handful  of  alien  conquerors,  has  required  genera- 
tions of  honest  administration,  giving  continuous  proof  of 
altruistic  effort.  The  governing  class  has  wisely  pursued  a 
policy  of  indifferentism  in  the  matter  of  religion,  neither  dis- 
criminating between  beliefs  already  embraced,  nor  seeking 
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to  propagate  its  own.  So  far  as  practicable  it  has  sought  to 
administer  elementary  justice  through  native  officials,  whose 
ability  is  tested  by  competitive  examination.  The  covenanted 
civil  service  is  open  to  British  youth  by  competition,  with  ten- 
ure of  office  during  good  behavior,  promotion  in  reserve  and 
a  handsome  retiring  pension  in  the  background.  It  is  a 
picked  dass,  drawn  from  the  flower  of  the  race,  with  public 
school  training  behind  it,  and  animated  by  a  strong  prefer- 
ence for  the  administrative,  not  the  commercial  career.  It 
makes  a  study,  a  science,  of  the  business  of  governing 
dependent  races,  and  the  result  is  a  commendable  esprit  de 
corps.  All  of  this  is  the  consequence  of  historical  develop- 
ment, nor  has  this  ceased.  Thus  at  present  the  benevolent 
despotism  of  the  last  generation  seems  to  be  giving  place  to 
a  stricter  adherence  to  legal  forms.  Complaint  is  made  that 
promotion  goes  too  much  by  seniority,  taking  too  little 
account  of  proved  capacity.  The  &11  in  the  silver  rupee,  in 
which  the  covenanted  receive  pay,  has  made  the  service  less 
desirable.  Some  of  the  commissionerships  are  too  large  and 
unwieldy  for  one  man  and  should  be  divided.  These  are 
criticisms,  but  as  things  are,  the  competition  is  still  keen 
and  the  dass  secured  good. 

At  the  head  of  the  government  stands  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  guided  by  a  Council  and  sitting  in  London. 
Next  comes  the  Governor-General,  commonly  but  not 
officially  known  as  Viceroy,  with  an  Executive  Council 
made  up  of  heads  of  departments,  the  Viceroy  taking  that 
of  foreign  affairs.  This  Council  is  enlarged  into  a  legisla- 
tive council  by  the  addition  of  the  Governor  of  that  province 
in  which  it  is  hdd,  of  offidal  delegates  from  Madras  and 
Bombay,  and  of  certain  non-offidal  representatives  of 
European  and  of  native  communities.  Then  come  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  two  presidendes,  also  with  councils ;  the 
lieutenant-governors  of  Bengal,  the  Punjab  and  the  North- 
western Provinces;  the  diief  commissioners  of  other  prov- 
inces, together  forming  a  dass  subordinate  to  the  Viceroy. 
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Under  these  are  the  238  districts,  grouped  into  commis- 
sionerships,  their  heads  being  called  collector  magistrates 
or  deputy-commissioners.  These  are  both  fiscal  and  judicial 
officers,  but  concern  themselves  also  with  everything  under 
the  sun,  from  police  to  agriculture,  from  road-making  to  the 
social  life  of  the  people.  For  they  are  "  the  representatives 
of  a  paternal,  not  a  constitutional  government."* 

The  districts  containing  an  average  of  over  800,000  people, 
are  in  turn  subdivided,  this  being  the  final  unit  of  administra- 
tion. The  laws  enforced  are  British  acts,  Indian  Council 
enactments,  native  laws  and  native  customs.  The  judicial 
jurisdiction  corresponds  largely  to  the  magisterial  and  fiscal, 
and  one  of  the  curious  features  is  the  frequent  union  of  two 
out  of  the  three  characters  in  the  same  person.  A  soldier 
also  is  sometimes  made  a  district  officer. 

Each  province  has  its  own  judicial  system,  with  a  chain 
of  authorities  ending  in  the  High  Court,  and  to  this  law,  so 
interpret^,  all  alike  are  subject.  The  characteristics  of  the 
whole  system  appear  to  be,  paternalism,  comprehensiveness, 
justice  and  order.  The  great  majority  of  the  minor  civil 
offices  are  filled  by  natives;  the  higher  judges  are  mostly 
European.  Indeed  the  suggestion  to  place  non-official 
Europeans  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  natives  created  a 
tempest  of  opposition. 

The  results  of  British  administration  in  India  have  been 
splendid.  It  has  kept  the  peace,  preserved  order,  built 
roads,  railroads  and  irrigation  works,  brought  justice  to  the 
humblest,  lessened  famine  and  pestilence,  introduced  state 
education,  sanitation  and  dispensaries,  freed  trade  from 
many  burdens,  simplified  taxation,  and  has  begun  to  intro- 
duce local  self-government.  A  single  detail  ftuther  is  perti- 
nent. The  imperial  revenue  is  drawn  chiefly  from  salt  and 
opium  monopolies  and  from  the  land  tax;  its  expenditure, 
excluding  capital  or  construction  account,  is  about  equal  to 
its  income. 

^Bncyc.  Brit.,  Art  India,  p.  769,  ninth  ed. 
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Now  very  much  of  this  system,  particularl}'  its  basic  ideas, 
will  repay  our  study  in  considering  the  Philippines.  We 
must  practice  religious  toleration  toward  Christian  and 
Mohammedan  alike,  even  to  the  limit  of  indifferentism,  yet 
not  protecting  abuses.  We  must  keep  a  firm  hand  on  the 
so-called  civilized  natives,  who  constitute  one-half  of  the 
population,  and  yet  educate  them  to  some  measure  of  local 
administration  which  they  can  in  time  undertake  themselves. 
We  must  better  communications  and  build  public  works. 
We  must  raise  revenue  skillfully  and  spend  it  more  and  more 
on  the  country.  We  must  get  work  out  of  an  indolent  race, 
without  slavery  or  its  equivalent  in  contract  labor,  probably 
by  introducing  it  to  new  wants.  Life  is  necessarily  indolent, 
where  existence  is  so  ridictdously  easy.  We  must  guide 
the  savage  half  with  the  strength  which  he  will  respect  and 
the  courage  which  he  will  admire.  Justice  and  good  faith 
are  essential  in  dealing  with  both  classes:  justice,  inexpen- 
sive, swift  and  incorruptible,  administered  by  a  permanent 
trained  service  with  higher  ideals  than  personal  advantage. 
All  of  this  is  suggested  by  the  British  rule  in  India;  it  is 
essential  to  success;  how  can  it  be  made  practicable  ?  Here 
we  come  in  sight  of  our  constitutional  limitations,  for  it  is 
the  merest  folly  to  trace  out  an  ideal  course  and  laugh  away 
the  obstacles. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  United  States  may  acquire  ter- 
ritory, when  and  how  it  chooses.  Let  us  grant  that  there 
is  no  obligation,  either  now  or  in  the  remote  future,  to  form 
this  territory  into  states.  Nevertheless  the  moment  Congress 
begins  to  legislate  for  the  Philippines  and  establishes  there 
civil  government,  whether  on  the  lines  above  indicated  or 
on  any  others,  that  moment  the  constitutional  guarantees 
begin  to  work.  This  was  the  case  in  the  unorganized  ter- 
ritory of  Alaska.  In  accordance  with  these  guarantees, 
though  a  legislative  assembly  and  a  delegate  to  Congress  are 
prohibited,  the  rights  of  habeas  corpus  and  of  a  jury  trial  are 
recognized,  by  statute.* 

*  33  U.  8.  State,  pp.  94rV' 
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These  personal  guarantees  are  contained  in  the  body  of 
the  constitution  and  its  amendments.  They  relate  in 
general  to  the  security  of  life,  liberty  and  property.  They 
include  specifically  religious  freedom;  free  speech  and  a 
£ree  press;  the  right  of  assembling  and  of  petition;  the  right 
to  bear  arms;  security  from  unreasonable  search  and  seizure; 
freedom  from  the  quartering  of  troops;  the  necessity  of 
presentment  by  a  grand  jury  on  a  capital  charge;  the  right 
of  compulsory  process  to  secure  witnesses;  the  aid  of  counsel 
when  accused;  above  all  the  right  of  trial  by  jury. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  some  of  these  provisions  are  by 
nature  or  in  terms  applicable  to  all  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  while  others,  being  civil  rather  than  political 
rights,  may  be  capable  of  limitation  to  the  citizens  of  the 
states  and  their  grantees  under  title  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  This  distinction  is  by  no  means  certain:  it 
is  merely  a  possible  loophole  of  escape,  if  the  supreme  court 
should  be  urged  to  deny  the  Philippines  certain  inconvenient 
rights,  that  to  bear  arms,  for  instance. 

But  in  order  to  stand  on  the  safest  possible  ground  let  me 
place  together  here  the  guarantees  concerning  whose  .exten- 
sion to  all  United  States  terrritory  there  can  be  little 
question. 

First  comes  the  right  of  trial  by  jury. 

This  is  contained  in  the  final  clause  of  Section  2,  Article 
III,  as  follows:  ^'The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases 
of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury;  and  such  trial  shall  be 
held  in  the  state  where  the  said  crimes  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted; but  when  not  committed  within  any  state  the  trial 
shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress  may  by  law 
have  directed."  This  language  is  pretty  dear,  but  by  judi- 
cial construction  it  has  been  made  still  clearer.*  In  an  illu- 
minating and  most  judicial  article  upon  the  constitutional 
questions  incident  to  the  acquisition   and  government  of 

*Callan  v.  WiUon,  127  U.  S.,  540,  550;  Thompson  v.  Utah,  170  U.  8.,  343,  346. 
See  alio  Am.  Pabl.  Co.  v.  Fisher,  166  U.  8.,  464,  466. 
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island  territory  by  the  United  States  (Harv.  Law  Rev., 
XII,  No.  6),  Judge  Baldwin  examines  the  origin  of  this 
jury  trial  provision,  its  phrasing^  and  its  construction  by 
the  supreme  court.  He  expresses  the  belief  that  unless 
the  views  of  that  court  should  be  overruled,  *  *  they  must 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  no  conviction  for  crime  could  be 
had  in  any  of  our  new  possessions,  after  the  establishment  there 
of  an  orderly  civil  government,  except  upon  a  jury  trial.** 

On  the  same  plane  with  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  stand 
those  guarantees,  contained  in  the  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution, which  are  neither  inserted  specifically  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  *•  people*'  of  the  United  States,  nor  relate  to 
rights  merely  political.  Those  most  germane  to  our  topic 
are  here  enumerated: 

Slavery  is  forbidden  in  the  United  States  ''or  any  place 
subject  to  their  jurisdiction.'* 

Religious  liberty  is  provided. 

Indictment  by  a  grand  jtiry  is  necessary  to  a  trial  for  an 
infamous  crime. 

No  man  can  be  compelled  to  give  testimony  against 
himself. 

No  person  can  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law. 

No  cruel  or  unusual  punishment  may  be  inflicted. 

If  now  these  constitutional  rights  relating  to  persons  and 
property  extend  to  all  the  territories  of  the  United  States, 
they  must  exist  in  the  Philippines,  and  must  be  taken 
account  of  in  the  question  of  governing  the  Philippines. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  thought  to  number  from 
eight  to  ten  millions,  of  eighty  distinct  tribes  which  are 
classified  by  Professor  Worcester  as  Negritos  (the  descend- 
ants of  the  aborigines),  Mohammedan  Malays,  Pagan 
Mala3rs,  and  civilized  Malays,  the  latter  being  one-half  of 
the  whole.  These  domesticated  Malays  are  described  as 
fairly  intelligent,  but  dishonest,  untruthfiil,  and  so  indolent 
that  crops  spoil  for  lack  of  laborers. 
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Foreman,  who  had  much  fuller  information  than  Worces- 
ter, and  is  the  authority  upon  whom  Worcester  largely 
relies,  gives  a  curious  list  of  their  virtues  and  vices,  and 
confesses  that  he  cannot  understand  their  character.  It  is  a 
succession  of  surprises,  he  says.  They  are  hospitable, 
cleanly,  sober  and  patient;  they  are  incapable  of  grati- 
tude, profligate,  undependable,  improvident,  cruel,  imperti- 
nent, superstitious,  treacherous.  The  few  in  the  cities 
imitate  European  usages;  the  many  regard  the  European  as 
a  demoniacal  being,  or  at  least  an  enemy.  All  are  liars, 
even  in  the  confessional.  *'  The  native  is  so  contumacious 
to  all  bidding,"  writes  Foreman,  **  so  averse  to  social  order, 
that  he  can  only  be  ruled  by  coercion,  by  the  demonstration 
of  force." 

There  is  reason  for  this  judgment.  Of  sixty-six  provinces, 
nineteen  under  Spanish  rule  had  a  civil  governor,  forty- 
seven  a  military  one;  yet  the  civil  governor  was  the  head 
of  carbineers  and  police,  of  the  departments  of  education, 
prisons,  health,  works,  forests,  mines,  agriculture,  mails, 
telegraph;  in  charge  of  everything  but  the  public  funds,  so 
that  he  could  not  have  fallen  far  behind  his  military  col- 
league as  a  reservoir  of  force. 

Such  are  the  domesticated  half.  The  savage  half  range 
between  docility  and  ferocity,  between  innocency  and  piracy, 
many  tribes  having  never  yielded  to  the  Spaniard. 

Now  it  we  place  such  people  as  these  in  possession  of  such 
constitutional  rights  as  those  mentioned,  we  have  a  reducHo 
ad  absufdum.  How  can  we  establish  over  them  a  civil  gov- 
ernment which  would  be  anything  but  a  mockery,  if  we 
must  concede  indictment  by  grand  jury  for  soptg  crimes  and 
trial  by  jury  for  alif  It  would  mean  the  breakdown  of  any 
criminal  system  to  which  it  was  applied  and  unchecked 
crime  means  administrative  failure.  And  in  addition,  unless 
by  construction  the  other  guarantees  could  be  put  out  of 
reach,  like  edged  tools  rescued  from  children's  hands,  we 
might  have  to  concede  the  right  to  bear  arms  to  persons 
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intending  assassination ;  a  free  press,  although  teaching 
open  sedition  ;  the  right  of  assembling  \vhen  it  endangered 
our  sovereignty.* 

As  Judge  Baldwin  well  says,  to  give  half-civilized  peoples 
the  benefit  of  immunities  framed  by  a  civilized  people  for 
itself  ''  would  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  maintenance  there 
of  an  efficient  government.  Every  people  under  a  written 
constitution  must  experience  difficulties  of  administration 
that  are  unknown  to  nations  like  Great  Britain  which  are 
unfettered  by  legal  restraints  imposed  by  former  generations. 
It  is  part  of  the  price  that  it  pays  for  liberty,  that  new  con- 
ditions must  be  dealt  with  in  fundamentals,  under  old  laws.'' 

Nevertheless  we  need  not  despair  of  our  ability  to  frame 
a  suitable  government  for  the  Philippines,  even  if,  as  I  believe, 
a  civil  government,  under  our  constitution,  is  and  must 
be  for  the  indefinite  future,  inadmissible.  We  have  still 
the  military  solution  in  reserve,  and  to  that  we  have  re- 
course by  process  of  exclusion. 

Govern  we  must.  Civil  government  would  mean  chaos, 
if  the  personal  guarantees  go  with  it.  No  government  can 
succeed  there  which  is  not  based  upon  force.  We  need  to 
place  a  benevolent  despot  in  every  district  in  the  Archipelago. 
Therefore  the  military  government  is  the  only  one  possible. 
And  this  is  dependent  upon  the  inaction  of  Congress.  Its 
constitutional  basis  lies  in  thefact  thattheUnitedStatesassov- 
ereignis  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  order, 
for  the  defence  of  its  territory,  for  the  protection  of  its  subjects' 
rights.  This  duty  is  in  the  hands  of  Congress  as  part  of  its 
general  rights,  and  also  under  the ''  needful  rtdes  and  regula- 
tions" clause,  regarding  territory.  Pending  action  by  Con- 
gress, this  duty  devolves  upon  the  President,  the  Executive 

*  In  MonAon  Ch.  v.  U.  3.  (136  0.  S.  44)  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  Mid  for  the  Court, 
"DovbdesB  Congress  in  legislating  for  the  territories  would  be  subject  to  those 
fundamental  limitations  in  fiivor  of  personal  rights,  which  are  formulated  in  the 
Constitution  and  its  amendments ;  but  these  limitations  would  exist  rather  by 
inference  and  the  general  spirit  of  the  Constitution  from  which  Congress  derives 
all  its  powers,  than  by  any  express  and  direct  application  of  Its  provisions." 
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head  of  the  nation  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  both  army  and 
navy.  The  law  applicable  would  not  be  martial  law,  for 
that  implies  war,  or  insurgency;  it  would  not  be  military 
law  except  as  to  the  discipline  of  the  army  itself;  it  would 
he  simply  the  will  of  the  President,  but  expressed  so  far  as 
practicable  in  terms  of  the  law  already  existing,  and 
executed  by  the  President's  representatives,  the  officers  of 
the  United  States  army.  This  despotic  form  of  administra- 
tion is  not  an  ideal  method;  its  justification  is  that  no  other 
is  practicable. 

In  using  the  army  officers  for  administrative  work,  we 
should  be  doing  nothing  new.  The  first  act  relating  to 
I/>uisiana,  in  1803,  empowered  the  President  to  appoint  all 
civil,  military  and  judicial  officers  of  the  new  territory, 
define  their  duties  and  support  them  with  the  army  and 
navy.  ''  It  was  in  effect  the  establishment  of  a  military 
despotism  over  Louisiana,  and  may  suffice  as  an  example  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  sovereign  power  of  the  United 
States  over  territories  might  go,  if  a  wiser  policy  were  not 
the  rule,"  writes  Alexander  Johnston.  The  untaxed  In- 
dians, who  are  expressly  excluded  firom  the  right  of  repre- 
sentation, have  at  times  been  cared  for  by  our  army  officers 
acting  as  agents,  and  with  a  success  in  agreeable  contrast 
to  that  of  the  average  Indian  agent. 

There  are  two  qualities  among  many,  which  the  history 
of  the  British  in  India  emphasizes  as  peculiarly  desirable  in 
those  persons  who  have  to  govern  dependent  peoples.  One 
is  physical  strength  and  courage;  the  other  a  high  sense  of 
honor.  Those  splendid  men  who  saved  India  in  the  Mutiny, 
men  both  in  the  civil  and  military  service,  the  two  Law- 
rences, Edwards,  Neville  Chamberlain,  Roberts,  John 
Nicholson  and  many  like  them,  may  well  serve  as  examples 
of  the  value  of  these  qualities.  Their  courage  and  vigor 
won  the  native  admiration;  their  honorable  dealing  won  con- 
fidence and  love.  The  relationship  between  governor  and 
governed  is  a  fiduciary  one,  like  that  between  guardian  and 
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ward.  Its  basis  must  be  the  sense  of  honor.  Now  is  it  not 
more  likely  that  we  shall  find  the  union  of  these  two  qualities 
in  our  army  officers  of  West  Point  training,  than  amongst 
any  other  class  of  citizens  available  for  such  work  ?  They 
are  taught  both  to  obey  and  to  command.  They  are  picked 
men,  physically.  Honor  is  the  basis  of  the  army  organi- 
zation, for  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman 
costs  a  man  his  commission.  Just  so  far  as  the  influence 
of  politics  and  of  politicians  can  be  excluded,  the  regular 
army  is  to  be  trusted.  We  must  use  it  to  obtain  order ;  I 
believe  that  we  can  and  must  use  it  also  to  maintain  order 
and  administer  justice. 

There  will  be  difficulties  in  the  way.  One  will  be  the 
status  of  foreigners  in  the  Philippines.  We  cannot  grant 
them  exterritorial  privileges,  for  that  would  be  inconsistent 
with  our  dignity;  nor  can  we  deny  them  civil  rights,  par- 
ticularly when  specified  by  treaty  with  their  country;  our 
own  citizens  would  be  likewise  in  a  false  position.  Some 
makeshift  would  be  required,  like  a  plaster  to  a  sore  spot» 
for  instance  the  application  of  the  laws  of  Oregon  and  a 
Federal  Court  to  others  than  natives.  Another  difficulty 
may  arise  from  the  religious  .orders.  These  friars  serve  as 
parish  priests ;  they  are  large  holders  of  property ;  this 
property  is  secured  to  them  under  the  terms  of  the  Spanish 
treaty,  preventing  sequestration  ;  the  educational  system, 
such  as  it  is,  is  in  their  hands.  In  Spanish  times  the 
church  constantly  intrigued  against  any  governor  who  pre- 
ferred the  interests  of  the  state  to  its  own,  and  this  same 
spirit,  perhaps  stirring  up  native  opposition,  we  must  expect 
to  encounter. 

Then  there  is  the  raising  of  revenue.  Under  Spanish 
rule,  the  larger  items  of  income  came  from  fifteen  days'  forced 
labor  per  head,  per  annum,  or  its  commutation,  five  million 
dollars  and  over;  from  customs,  two  millions;  from  govern- 
ment monopolies,  stamps,  gambling,  opium,  cock-fighting, 
and  so  on,  one  million ;    from  lotteries,  one-half  million. 
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Much  of  this  is  not  a  proper  source  of  revenue  for  an 
enlightened  nation.  Even  with  these  illegitimate  sources 
of  income,  Spain  made  a  deficit.  **  There  is  no  record,'* 
writes  Foreman,  ''that  the  Philippines  have  ever  been  in  a 
flourishing  financial  condition." 

I^astly,  there  is  always  the  chance  that  Congress,  in  order 
to  embarrass  a  president  of  a  difierent  political  complexion, 
may  decide  to  embark  upon  civil  government,  and  take  this 
tremendous,  perhaps  dangerous,  despotic  power  out  of  the 
Executive's  hands. 

So  that  we  can  hardly  expect  plain  sailing.  Our  duty  is 
to  respect  the  Constitution,  patiently  and  loyally  to  do  our 
best  under  the  circumstances,  and  then  to  ''wish  for  the 
day." 


CONSTITUTIONAL   ASPECTS    OF  THE  GOVERN- 

MENT  OF  DEPENDENCIES. 

B.  W.  Htjffcut,  Professor  of  Law^  Cornell  University. 

With  the  acquisition  of  Hawaii,  Porto  Ricx)  and  the 
Philippines,  three  novel  and  interesting  problems  in  the 
government  of  dependencies  confront  the  United  States. 
First,  we  are  called  upon  to  govern  what  yesterday  was  a 
white  man's  oligarchy,  resting  upon  the  ruins  of  a  semi- 
savage  monarchy,  with  a  basis  of  native  Pacific  islanders,  a 
stratum  of  Japanese  and  Chinese,  another  of  Portuguese, 
and  an  upper  crust  of  domiciled  Americans  and  Engli^men 
and  Germans.  Second,  we  are  called  upon  to  govern  an 
ancient  Spanish  colony,  densely  populated,  with  a  proud  and 
impatient  Latin  race  as  the  dominant  factor.  Third,  we  are 
called  upon  to  govern  an  ancient  Spanish  satrapy,  densely 
populated  with  native  islanders  of  varying  races,  in  var3dng 
stages  of  development,  and  l3ringin  tropical  latitudes  alleged 
to  be  unfit  for  Caucasian  colonization. 

In  some  respects  the  problems  are  totally  difierent  from 
those  which  have  confronted  any  other  government  in  its 
dealings  with  dependencies.  Even  Hawaii,  least  difficult 
of  all  the  problems,  presents  some  novel  features,  as,  for 
example,  the  presence  of  so  large  a  body  of  subjects  of 
foreign  states  as  to  whom  our  policy  has  been  one  of  exclu- 
sion. Porto  Rico,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  to  us  the 
difficult  task  of  reconciling  an  influential  class  of  intelligent 
Europeans  to  a  change  of  rulers,  of  educating  the  Span- 
iards, bred  in  the  habits  of  political  thought  common  to  the 
Latin  races,  to  the  notions  underlying  the  American  form 
of  government,  and,  at  the  same  time,  preserving  the  dis- 
tinctions between  the  independent  form  of  government  of 
our  states  and  organized  territories  and  that  necessary  for  a 
dependent  outlying  island  possession.  I  am  not  sure  but 
this  is,  after  all,  our  hardest  problem.  Whether  it  is  or  not 
must  depend  upon  the  attitude  of  the  dominant  class  in  the 
island.  As  to  the  Philippines,  I  content  myself  with  quot- 
ing from  the  Hon.  James  Bryce  {Century  Magazine^  March 
1899,  P-  726):  *•  Probably  no  task  has  been  presented  to 
the  English  in  India  or  in  any  of  their  colonies  during  the 
last  fif^  years  so  difficult  as  that  to  which  Americans  will 
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liave  to  address  themsdves  when  they  become  rcspoosMt 
tor  these  islands,  with  their  area  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
thousand  square  miles  and  their  semi-savage  and  savage 
population  of  nearly  eight  millions.  No  enterprise  of  like 
nu^g;nitude  or  complexity  has  ever  lain  before  the  United 
States  before,  for  when  she  purchased  Louisiana,  and  again 
when  she  conquered  vast  territories  from  Mexico,  the  area 
acquired  was  almost  empty,  and  all  of  it  was  a  temperate 
region,  fit  to  be  peopled  by  the  overflow  of  her  own  popur 
lation  and  to  receive  her  institutions." 

Pace  to  face  with  these  three  problems,  the  American 
people  have  promptly  addressed  themselves  to  the  analysis 
of  the  conditions  presented,  and  to  a  tentative  solution  of 
the  difficulties. 

Analyzing  the  arguments  and  suggestions  concerning  the 
proper  means  of  governing  our  new  dependencies,  we  find 
that  there  are  two  primary  questions  upon  which  expert  opin- 
ion is  radically  divided: 

Ftrsl.  Does  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  extend 
of  its  own  force  to  territories  or  dependencies  governed  under 
laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States? 

Second.  Can  white  men  live  and  thrive  in  the  tropics  ? 

Our  views  as  to  the  proper  form  of  government  for  the 
dependencies,  or  at  least  two  of  them,  must  be  largely  influ- 
enced or  controlled  by  the  answer  we  return  to  these  two 
primary  questions.  If  the  privileges  and  immunities 
accorded  to  citizens  of  the  states  be  the  constitutional  right  of 
citizens  of  territories,  and  if  the  limitations  placed  upon 
Congress  in  legislating  for  states  be  equally  effective  when 
legiiSating  for  territories,  then  we  must  pause  before 
attempting  to  govern  the  Porto  Ricans  and  the  Filipinos 
under  such  a  system.  If  it  be  impracticable  to  colonize 
the  Philippines,  then  our  form  of  government,  assuming  we 
are  free  to  fix  it  as  we  will,  must  differ  materially  from  that 
which  might  be  expedient  in  a  territory  suitable  for  coloni- 
zation by  Americans  or  kindred  peoples. 

Upon  the  first  question  the  experts  differ  radically.  On 
the  one  hand  Professor  Langddl  and  Professor  Thayer  are 
convinced  that  the  constitutional  limitations  of  the  federal 
constitution  do  not  apply  to  Congress  when  legislating  for 
dependencies.  The  former  in  an  article  of  extraordinary 
acuteness  and  logic    has  shown  that  the  term   '*  United 
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States"  means  in  the  constitution  either  (i)  the  collective 
name  of  the  states  which  are  united  together  by  or  under 
the  constitution  or  (2)  the  name  of  the  sovereign  power 
resident  in  the  federal  union  of  states,  and  that  in  the  latter 
sense  it  is  used  to  express  legal  or  political  relations  between 
the  collective  states  and  the  particular  states,  or  between 
the  former  and  foreign  states,  or  between  the  former  and 
private  persons,  and  that  in  this  sense  the  term  can  never 
properly  be  used  to  express  extent  of  territory.  Only  in 
I)opular  usage,  and  not  in  the  constitution,  is  the  ttiird 
meaning  of  extent  of  territory  over  which  sovereignty  is 
exercised,  to  be  found.  The  three  meanings  may  be  con- 
cisely indicated  by  the  terms  Collective  or  United  States, 
Federal  Sovereign,  Federal  Empire.  "The  conclusion, 
therefore,  is  that,  while  the  term  '  United  States'  has  three 
meanings,  only  the  first  and  second  of  these  are  known  to 
the  constitution;  and  that  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  such  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  states  which  are  united  by  and 
under  it."  *  Professor  Thayer  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that, 
'*  there  is  no  lack  of  power  in  our  nation — of  legal,  consti- 
tutional power — to  govern  these  islands  as  colonies,  sub- 
stantially as  England  might  govern  them."  f  On  the  other 
hand  Judge  Baldwin,  in  an  article  referred  to  by  Professor 
Woolsey  in  his  address  opening  this  discussion,  comes  to  a 
contrary  conclusion  and  holds  that  the  guaranties  of  the 
constitution  extend  to  all  territory  of  the  United  States  sub- 
jected to  civil  government.  J  To  the  same  effect  are  other 
recent  discussions.  § 

Upon  the  second  question  experts  also  differ.  It  is  a 
debatable  question  whether  white  men  can  live  and  thrive  in 
the  tropics  from  generation  to  generation.  It  is  therefore 
an  open  question  whether  the  Philippines  will  lend  them- 
selves to  successful  colonization.  On  the  one  hand  we  have 
the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Kidd  in  his  suggestive  essay  on 
*•  The  Control  of  the  Tropics  "  (p.  30,  see  also  pp.  48,  53-4) 
that  white  men  cannot  be  acclimated  in  the  tropics  and  that 
' '  the  unusual  triviality  of  the  &cts  upon  the  one  side,  and  the 

^  la  Harv.  I«aw  Rev.  3^  (Pebmary,  1899). 

t  la  Harr.  I«aw  Rev.  464,  467  (March,  1899). 

1 1^  Harv.  I^w  Rev.  393,  404-5  (Pebmary,  1899). 

{  Carmen  P.  Randolph,  xa  Harv.  I«aw  Rev.  aoi  (January,  18^9);  Profeaaor  J.  W. 
,  14  Pol.  Sci.  Qnar.  z  (March,  1899);  Professor  Umat  Preund,  7^.,  19. 
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apparently  massive  and  overwhelming  character  of  the 
evidence  on  the  other,  will  probably  bring  most  unbiased 
minds  to  feel  that  it  is  a  matter  upon  which  in  the  end  there 
can  hardly  be  room  for  any  real  or  important  difference  of 
opinion."  On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  have  the  testi- 
mony and  the  opinion  of  the  venerable  Alfred  Russel  Wal- 
lace (in  The  Independent  for  March  9,  1899,  ?•  ^^7)  ^^^ 
his  observation  and  experience  in  tropical  countries  during 
a  period  of  four  years'  residence  in  Brazil  and  eight  in  the 
Malay  archipelago  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  white  men  can 
live  and  work  and  thrive  in  tropical  lands  if  proper  sanitary 
conditions  are  observed.  Professor  Blackman  {Independent^ 
March  9,  1899,  P*  670)  gives  many  recorded  facts  to  sustain 
the  same  conclusion.  The  experience  in  Queensland  is 
adduced  by  both  Mr.  Wallace  and  Professor  Blackman  to 
add  demonstration  to  the  theory  otherwise  based  upon  some- 
what scattered  and  isolated  &cts. 

Whatever  the  truth  as  to  this  controversy,  it  is  well  for  us 
to  take  a  conservative,  if  hopeful,  view.  White  men  are 
not  likely  to  flock  to  the  tropics  as  colonists  until  it  is 
reasonably  certain  that  they  can  live  there  in  safety  and 
comfort.  Gold  fields  or  diamond  fields  might  entice  them, 
but  agriculture  and  manufacture  give  too  dow  a  return  to 
encourage  the  assumption  of  a  large  risk.  It  will  be  many 
3'ears  before  the  Philippines  will  be  regarded  as  a  suitable 
field  for  any  extensive  colonization.  Moreover  we  must 
remember  that  the  islands  are  already  more  densely  popu- 
lated than  many  of  the  United  States  and  that  white  men 
rarely  condescend  to  the  harder  forms  of  labor  in  the 
presence  of  large  numbers  of  an  inferior  race.  The  Philip- 
pines, therefore,  must  be  governed  under  conditions  very 
similar  to  those  which  confront  the  English  in  India  and  the 
Dutch  in  Java  and  Sumatra. 

It  is,  however,  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  enlarge  upon 
the  second  of  these  questions,  or  to  deal  with  the  form  of 
government  best  suited  to  tropical  dependencies;  but  to  seek 
to  show  that  whatever  government  may  be  thought  best 
under  these  conditions,  we  are  free  to  establish. 

The  solutions  offered,  the  form  of  government  proposed 
for  these  dependencies,  is  determined  by  each  writer  who  has 
approached  the  problem,  in  accordance  with  his  views  as  to 
the   constitutional    powers    and   limitations  of    Congress. 
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Those  who  believe  that  we  are  not  free  to  govern  as  we 
please,  that  at  every  step  we  shall  be  beset  by  constitutional 
limitations  wholly  inapplicable  to  existing  conditions,  have 
two  possible  solutions — a  military  government  or  a  protec- 
torate. By  either  of  these  methods  we  should  avoid  all 
troublesome  constitutional  questions.  By  the  first  we  should 
leave  the  power  where  it  now  resides,  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government.  But  there  are  two  very  serious  objec- 
tions to  this.  In  the  first  place  nothing  seems  less  desirable 
for  the  American  Republic  than  a  permanent  military 
government  in  any  place  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  It  is 
not  only  opposed  to  all  our  political  notions  and  traditions, 
but  it  is  a  dangerous  object  lesson  for  a  democracy.  In  the 
next  place,  as  Professor  Woolsey  justly  says,  we  should 
always  in  the  case  of  military  government,  be  in  fear  of 
congressional  action  which  would  plunge  us  into  the  very 
troubles  from  which  military  government  is  intended  to  save 
us.  Is  it  not  too  much  to  hope  for,  even  if  it  were  well  to 
hope  for  it,  that  Congress  shall  remain  inactive  where  it  has 
a  dear  right,  perhaps  a  clear  duty,  to  act  ?  As  a  temporary 
expedient  military  government  may  tide  us  over  the  period 
of  preparation,  but  in  the  near  future  we  must  squarely  face 
the  problem  of  settled,  civil  government. 

A  protectorate,  on  the  other  hand,  means  an  incomplete 
control,  limited  and  defined  by  treaty,  of  a  people  described 
by  Professor  Woolsey's  citations  as  **  incapable  of  gratitude, 
profligate,  undependable,  improvident,  cruel,  impertinent, 
superstitious,  treacherous,"  a  people  **so  averse  to  social 
order,  that  they  can  only  be  ruled  by  coercion,  by  the  dem- 
onstration of  force."  Under  such  a  treaty  we  should  remain 
responsible  before  the  world  for  the  good  conduct  of  the 
islands;  we  should  be  held  to  the  protection  of  foreign  inter- 
ests there  and  should  be  responsible  for  foreign  relations;  we 
should  be  bound  by  the  terms  of  a  convention  which  could 
be  changed,  should  experience  demonstrate  that  change  is 
necessary,  only  by  the  consent  of  the  other  party  to  it;  we 
should,  unless  our  first  arrangement  were  a  miracle  of  wisdom, 
be  hampered  more  seriously  than  by  all  the  provisions  of  the 
federal  constitution,  for  that  at  least  we  can  change  without 
the  consent  of  an  Asiatic  dependency. 

Those  who  believe  that  we  are  free  to  govern  as  we  please, 
as  free  as  England  would  be  under  like  circtmistances,  look 
forward  to  the  establishment  of  a  civil  government  suited 
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to  the  needs  of  the  dependency  for  which  it  is  framed,  and 
backed  by  such  force  as  is  necessary  to  give  it  stability  and 
safety.  For  myself,  I  believe  that  such  a  government  is 
possible  and  desirable.  I  believe  that  the  only  justifiable 
form  of  government  for  dependencies  of  the  United  States 
is  a  civil  government  adapted  to  the  existing  conditions  and 
needs  of  the  dependency  and  administered  under  the  super- 
vision of  Congress.  While  giving  due  weight  to  all  that 
may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  that  Congress 
is  free  to  establish  such  a  government  untrammeled  and 
unrestricted  by  any  provisions  of  the  federal  constitution 
save  only  the  prohibition  against  slavery.  In  the  space  now 
allotted  to  me  I  shall  seek  to  show  the  grounds  of  this  belief. 

Let  us  examine  the  provisions  of  the  federal  constitution 
that  may  touch  the  matter.  Bringing  together  all  the  vari- 
ous provisions  of  that  instrument  conferring  power  upon 
Congress  and  restricting  the  power  so  conferred,  we  find 
the  following  general  scheme  : 

First,  A  specific  enumeration  of  powers,  formerly  exer- 
cised by  the  states,  but  by  this  grant  conferred  upon  Con- 
gress, to  be  exercised  over  territory  and  people  formerly 
within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  states.* 

Second,  A  specific  proviso  that  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  so  conferred.  Congress  shall  not  do  certain  things.t 

Third,  A  specific  statement  that  certain  of  these  powers 
shall  be  exclusive  and  that  as  to  these  the  states  shall  not 
possess  concurrent  powers,  t 

Fourth.  After  all  these  rdations  between  the  federal  power 
and  the  states  are  disposed  of,  a  specific,  unrestricted  grant 
of  power  in  these  words:  *  *  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
dispose  of  and  make  all  needftd  rules  and  regulations  respect- 
ing the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States.' '§  In  this  there  is  no  hint  that  such  power  is  to  be 
limited  in  any  way  by  the  provisions  previously  inserted  for 
the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  states  or 
of  the  people  of  the  states. 

*  Art.  I,  sec.  8;  Art  m. 

t  Art.  I,  Mc.  9;  Art  m,  sec.  3,  sub.  3.  It  is  significant  that  the  ver^  first  of  theae 
forbids  Congress  to  prohibit  for  a  certain  period  ^  the  migration  or  unportation  of 
snch  persons  as  any  of  the  states  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit**  Of  the 
others  two  specifically  mention  the  states  as  the  territory  inaoded  in  the  prohibi- 
tion.— Art  I,  sec.  9,  snbs.  5  and  6. 

X  Art.  I,  sec.  xo. 

{  Art.  IV,  sec.  3,  snbs.  a. 
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Such  are  the  provisions,  plain  and  unequivocal,  of  the  consti- 
tution as  it  was  originally  adopted.  But  objection  was  made 
that  the  limitations  of  Art.  I,  Sec.  9,  and  Art.  III.  Sec.  2,  Sub. 
3 ,  did  not  sufficiently  safeguard  the  states,  or  the  people  thereof, 
against  the  improper  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  in  Art. 
I,  Sec.  8,  and  in  Art.  III.  Thereupon  the  first  ten  amendments 
were  adopted  to  meet  this  objection,  and  it  is  historically 
correct  to  say  that  these  amendments  have  the  same  force 
and  effect,  and  no  other,  as  if  they  had  originally  been 
adoptedas  a  part  of  the  provisos  of  Art.  I,  Sec.  9  and  Art 
III. 

Of  the  later  amendments,  the  Fourteenth  and  the  Fifteenth, 
are,  with  no  straining  of  construction,  but  naturally  and 
logically,  to  be  regarded  as  a  completion  of  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  first  section  of  the  Fourteenth  determines  those 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  a  state,  and  is 
mainly  concerned  in  prohibiting  the  states  from  abridging 
the  privileges  of  such  persons.  The  other  sections  are 
plainly  aimed  at  the  states.  The  Fifteenth  supplements  the 
Fourteenth  by  preventing  the  disfiranchisement  of  the  citizens 
defined  in  the  Fourteenth  **  on  account  of  race,  color  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude." 

The  Thirteenth  Amendment,  on  the  other  hand,  is  by  its 
terms,  made  to  apply  not  only  to  the  states  but  to  any  place 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  Of  all  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution  this,  therefore,  is  the  only  one 
that  in  terms,  or  by  fair  implication,  limits  the  general  grant 
of  power  to  govern  the  territories  or  dependencies  of  the 
United  States.* 

The  conclusion  is  therefore  but  natural  that  Congress  has 
all  needful  powers  over  the  dependencies  except  that  it  can- 
not authorize  or  permit  slavery  to  exist  there. 

If  the  question  were  wholly  a  new  one,  to  be  determined 
with  reference  to  our  new  conditions  and  unembarrassed  by 
previous  pronouncements,  I  venture  to  think  that  this  con- 
clusion would  easily  be  reached  by  the  courts.  But  it  is 
said  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  already  decided  adversely 
to  this  contention,  and  has  expressed  a  dictum  adverse  to  it 

*Wlth  this  examole  and  pnrpoie  before  Uiem  the  Cooffrew  and  the  SUtes  adooted 
la  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  the  phraae,  "All  penons  bom  or  naturalised 
in  the  United  SUtea,"  without  a  hint  that  it  was  intended  to  include  other  places 
antrfect  to  their  jurisdiction,  and  the  further  phrase  "  dtisens  of  the  United  StatM 
snd  of  the  sUte  wherein  they  reside/'  without  a  suggestion  that  persons  are  dtl- 
aens  who  reside  outside  the  limiU  of  a  sUte.  Of  course  the  phrase  **  and  subiect 
to  their  jurisdiction  "  refers  in  this  amendment  to  persons  and  not  to  places. 
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in  numerous  cases.  After  a  consideration  of  the  cases  cited 
to  these  propositions,  I  am  ready  to  confess  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has,  in  several  cases,  given  utterance  to  dicia  to  the 
effect  that  Congress  is  restricted  by  the  constitutional  limi- 
tations in  its  dealings  with  the  territories,  and  has,  in  one 
case,  actually  decided  that  the  constitution  guarantees  to  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  a  trial  by  jury  in  all 
criminal  cases.  But  beyond  this  I  can  find  no  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  the  effect  claimed — and,  as  for  the 
dtcia,  while  they  express  the  opinion  of  judges  from  the 
point  of  view  presented  in  the  cases  in  which  they  were 
uttered,  we  are  all  aware  that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to 
control  a  subsequent  decision  in  which  the  court  may  find  it 
possible  and  proper  to  take  a  contrary  view. 

In  order  to  understand  the  precise  questions  involved  in 
these  decisions  and  dtcta^  and  to  appreciate  the  precise  ques^ 
tions  that  may  arise  should  Congress  undertake  to  establish  a 
civil  government  for  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  let  us 
arrange  under  appropriate  heads  all  the  restrictions  upon 
congressional  power  found  in  the  federal  constitution  and 
examine  such  pronouncements  as  have  been  made  by  the 
federal  courts  concerning  them.  They  all  fall  under  the 
following  heads:  (a)  Citizenship;  (*)  Justice;  (r)  Revenue; 
(</)  Bankruptcy;  (e)  Military  Forces;  (/)  Titles  of  Nobility; 
(g-)  Freedom  of  Opinion  and  Speech;  (A)  Slavery. 

(tf)  Citizenship, 

1.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  ....  to  establish  an  uniform 
rule  of  naturalization  ....  throughout  tiie  United  States. — ^Art.  I, 
sec.  8,  sub.  4* 

2.  All  persons  bom  or  natundized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
state  wherein  they  reside. — Amend.  XIV,  sec.  i. 

3.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  state  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. — ^Amend.  XV. 

4.  The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and 
immanities  of  citizens  in  the  several  states. — Art  IV,  sec.  2,  sub.  i. 

Under  this  head  the  first  provision  and  the  last  may  be 
passed  over.  I  am  sure  there  will  be  a  general  agreement 
that  the  last  is  by  its  terms  a  restriction  upon  the  states  and 
not  upon  the  United  States,  and  that  as  applied  to  the  states 
it  comprehends  only  those  privileges  and  immunities  which 
are  in  their  nature  fundamental,  as  protection  by  the  gov- 
ernment, the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty  with  the  right  to 
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acquire  and  enjoy  property  subject  to  such  restraints  as  the 
government  may  justly  prescribe  for  the  public  good.*  It 
is  now  too  plain  for  argument  that  when  the  word  state  is 
used  in  the  constitution  it  refers  to  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Union  and  does  not  include  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
the  territories. t  Internationally  it  may  be  otherwise,  and 
the  word  state  in  a  treaty  may  include  any  political  entity 
whose  foreign  affairs  are  conducted  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment.!; This  distinction  between  the  meaning  of  phrases  as 
used  in  the  constitution  and  the  same  phrases  as  used  in 
international  law  is  very  important,  though  it  has  sometimes 
been  overlooked  by  commentators. 

As  to  the  first  of  the  above  provisions,  it  is  proper  to 
make  two  observations:  First,  I  cannot  conceive  that  we 
should  be  at  all  embarrassed  by  allowing  the  same  persons 
to  be  naturalized  in  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines  as  in 
Florida  or  California;  second,  the  remarks  which  follow  as 
to  the  second  and  third  provisions  above  quoted  and  to  the 
rule  requiring  taxes  to  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States,  are  equally  applicable  to  this  provision,  and,  if  justi- 
fied, establish  that  the  phrase  United  States  means  the  states 
united  by  and  under  the  constitution. 

The  second  and  third  provisions — the  Fourteenth  and  Fif- 
teenth Amendments — present  a  question  of  the  very  first 
importance.  Will  all  persons  hereafter  born  in  Porto  Rico 
or  the  Philippines  or  Hawaii  be  citizens  of  the  United  States 
under  the  definition  contained  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
and  entitled  to  the  protection  of  that  and  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment? I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  answer  to  this  question 
is  not  dependent,  in  my  judgment,  upon  the  establishment 
of  a  civil  government  in  these  islands.  Under  whose  juris- 
diction are  the  Porto  Ricans  and  the  Filipinos  and  the 
Hawaiians?  Not  Spain's,  for  hers  has  been  yielded  to  the 
United  States.  Not  that  of  a  Porto  Rican  or  Filipino  or 
Hawaiian  government  for  there  is  none  de  jure  or  de  facto. 
It  cannot  be  that  any  one  of  these  groups  is  derelict  and 
without  a  government  to  exercise  jurisdiction.  There 
remains  but  one  answer.  From  the  moment  the  treaty  of 
cession  is  in  effect  the  islands  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  are 

*  Corfield  v.  Coryell,  4  Wash.  C  C.  371;  McCready  v.  Virginia,  94  U.  S.  391;  Geer 
V.  Gonnecticat,  i6x  U.  8.  5x9. 

t  Hc^ttm  V.  Bllxey,  a  Crancta,  445;  New  Orleans  v.  Winter,  x  Wheaton,  91;  Baf^ 
ney  v.  Baltimore,  6  Wallace,  aSo. 

\  Otoinry  v.  Rigga,  133  U.  B.  as8* 
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subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  if  the 
islands  are  a  part  of  the  United  States,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments,  then  every  child 
bom  in  them  after  the  treaty  is  effective,  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  with  all  a  citizen's  privileges  and  immunities, 
and  the  United  States  cannot  deny  to  such  citizen  the  right  to 
vote  on  account  of  race  or  color.  While  those  provisions  of 
the  constitution  which  are  expressly  or  impliedly  an  inhibition 
upon  Congress  could  not  be  operative  in  any  event,  until 
Congress  chose  to  act,  this  provision,  which  simply  defines 
citizenship,  does  not  wait  upon  any  act  of  Congress,  any 
more  than  does  the  provision  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment. 
The  sole  question  is,  whether,  like  the  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment, it  is  operative  in  all  places  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States. 

But  are  persons  bom  in  these  islands  bom  in  the  United 
States  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution  ?  The  answer 
to  this  question  must  depend  upon  the  meaning  given  to  the 
term  **  United  States."  If  the  contention  of  Professor 
Langdell  is  correct — and  I  believe  that  it  is — then  the  term 
must  be  taken,  for  constitutional  and  legal  purpose,  in  its 
natural,  primary  meaning  of  the  states  united  or  federated 
under  the  constitution.  A  person  bom  in  one  of  these  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  (the  federal  sovereign),  and  of 
the  state  where  he  resides;  no  state  shall  make  any  law  to 
abridge  his  privileges  or  immunities  as  such  citizen;  neither 
the  state  nor  the  United  States  shall  deny  to  him  the  suffrage 
on  account  of  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
But  the  status  of  a  person  bom  outside  the  limits  of  the 
states  so  united  or  federated  is  not  defined  by  the  constitu- 
tion made  and  established  for  such  states,  but  by  the  law  of 
nations,  the  common  law,  and  such  statutes  as  may  be 
enacted  by  Congress,  precisely  as  the  status  of  persons  bom 
in  the  states  was  thus  defined  before  these  amendments  went' 
into  effect.  Here  we  come  again  to  the  distinction  between 
the  constitutional  and  the  intemational  definition  or  use  of 
terms.  A  state  in  the  constitution  means  one  of  the  United 
States;  in  intemational  law  it  means  any  political  entity  over 
which  the  United  States,  in  external  affdrs,  exercises  juris- 
diction. A  citizen  in  the  constitution  means  a  person  bom 
or  naturalized  in  one  of  the  United  States  and  subject  to 
their  jurisdiction;  it  means  in  intemational  law  a  person  bom 
in  any  place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
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and  himself  subject  to  such  jurisdiction.  That  this  is  the 
natural  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  term  as  defined  in  the 
constitution  will  be  apparent  upon  a  little  consideration. 
When  we  reflect  that  these  amendments  were  aimed  at  states 
lately  in  rebellion,  that  the  restrictions  contained  in  them 
are  mainly  in  terms  restrictions  upon  the  states,  that  there 
is  a  specific  statement  that  the  person  shall  be  a  citizen  ''  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  state, ' '  that  with  the  example 
of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  before  them  Congress  and  the 
states  would  have  used  a  more  comprehensive  phrase  had 
they  intended  to  include  the  territories  or  other  places  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  that,  finally, 
there  is  no  reason  here  or  elsewhere,  save  in  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment,  to  impute  any  intention  to  extend  the  constitu- 
tional limitations  beyond  the  states  framing  the  constitution, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
such  limitations  are  imposed  for  the  protection  of  the  states 
and  the  x)eople  thereof,  we  are  bound,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
conclude 'that,  while  persons  bom  in  the  dependencies  may 
be  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the  international  sense  or 
the  sense  known  to  the  common  law,  or  may  be  made  citi- 
zens for  specified  purposes  by  statute  or  treaty,  they  are  not 
such  by  force  of  any  constitutional  provision  and  are  subject, 
therefore,  in  all  internal  relations,  to  such  laws  as  Congress 
in  its  wisdom  may  see  fit  to  enact. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  there  are  dicta — ^particularly  in  the 
Slaughter-House  Cases^ — ^which  make  against  this  conclu- 
sion. But  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  dicta  uttered  by  a 
judge  twenty-five  years  ago  in  deciding  whether  an  act  of 
the  State  of  I/>uisiana  which  created  a  monopoly  in  the 
business  of  running  a  slaughter-house  was  constitutional, 
would  have  very  little  weight  before  the  same  court  when 
called  upon  to  decide  the  constitutional  status  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Philippine  Archipelago.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
decided  that  a  person,  though  of  Asiatic  parentage,  bom  in 
one  of  the  states,  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  state.f  But  it  has  never  been  decided  that  a  person  bom 
in  a  territory  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  these  amendments,  while  it  has  been  decided 
that  an  Indian  bom  a  member  of  an  Indian  tribe  is  not  a 

•  16  Wallace,  36. 

i  United  States  v.  Wong  Kim  Ark,  169  U.  8.  649. 
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dtizen  of  the  United  States  although  he  voluntarily  sepa- 
rates himself  from  his  tribe  and  takes  up  his  residence  among 
the  white  citizens  of  a  state.* 

It  is  probably  competent  for  Congress  to  enlarge,  though 
not  to  restrict,  the  definition  of  citizenship  found  in  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  Congress  may,  therefore,  by  suit- 
able legislation  determine  what  inhabitants  of  territories  or 
what  Indians  bom  in  tribal  relations  shall  be  deemed 
citizens,  t  It  is  also  competent  for  the  treaty-making  power 
in  acquiring  territory  to  establish  by  treaty  the  status  as  to 
citizenship  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory.  This  was  in 
&ct  done  in  all  treaties  of  cession  prior  to  the  one  ceding 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.!  ^^t  such  citizenship, 
whether  established  by  statute  or  treaty,  is  a  legislative  and 
not  a  constitutional  citizenship.  What  the  treaty-making 
power  or  the  legislative  power  may  grant  it  may  withhold. 
As  the  treaty  ceding  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  is 
silent  on  this  point,  it  therefore  rests  with  Congress  to  grant 
or  withhold  citizenship  for  internal  purposes  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  dependencies.  It  is  unnecessary  now  to 
inquire  whether,  if  once  granted,  such  grant  may  afterwards 
be  withdrawn. 

(^)  Justice. 

1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one 
Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from 
time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges,  both  of  the  supreme 
and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and 
shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation,  which 
shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office.  The 
judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  eqnitv,  ariang 
under  this  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  ana  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority,  ....  to 
all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  etc. — Art.  Ill,  sees. 
I  and  2. 

2.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be 
by  jury;  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  state  where  the  said  crimes 
shall  have  been  committed;  but  when  not  committed  within  any  state, 
the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress  may  by  law 
have  directed. — ^Art.  Ill,  sec.  2,  sub.  3. 

*B1k  V.  Wilkins.  xxa  U.  S.,  94. 

t  Indian  I^ind-in-Severalty  Act  of  February  8.  1887.  Sec.  6.  found  in  24 
8tatute8-at-I«arge,  p.  388. 

tArt.  Ill  of  the  treaty  of  cession  of  Louisiana ;  Art.  VI  of  treaty  of  cession  of 
Florida  ;  Art.  IX  of  treaty  of  1848,  and  Art.  V  of  treaty  of  1853,  with  Mexico ;  Art. 
Ill  of  treaty  of  cession  of  Alaska.  Referring  to  the  treaty  of  cession  of  Florida, 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  American  Ins.  Co.  v.  Canter  (i  Peters  511,  S4a),9ay8: 
*'  This  treaty  is  the  law  of  the  land  and  admits  the  inhabitants  of  Florida  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  privilesea  and  immunities  of  the  citisens  of  the  United 
States.'* 
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3.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise 
infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  jgrand 
jiur^,  except  in  cases  arising  m  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  m  tiie 
militia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger;  nor 
shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice  put  in 
jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  cnminal 
case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  property  be 
taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation. — ^Amend.  V. 

4.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to 
a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state  and  district 
wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  district  shall 
have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses against  him;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses 
in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence.— 
Amend.  VI. 

5.  In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall 
exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved, 
and  no  fact  tned  by  a  jury  shul  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court 
of  the  United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 
— Amend.  VII. 

6.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed, 
nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. — Amend.  VIII. 

7.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended, 
unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may 
require  it. — Art.  I,  sec.  9,  subs.  2. 

8.  No  bill  of  attainder  orex  post /ado  law  shall  be  passed. — ^Art  I, 
sec.  9,  sub.  3. 

9.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall 
not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  probable  cause, 
supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the 
place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized.— Amend. 

rv. 

These  provisions  govern  the  power  of  Congress  in  the 
establishment  of  courts  and  in  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  courts  so  established. 

Among  the  earliest  decisions  as  to  the  powers  of  Congress 
over  the  territories  were  those  concerning  the  establishment 
of  courts,  and  it  was  distinctly  held  that  these  powers  are 
plenary  and  are  unrestricted  by  the  provisions  of  Article  III, 
Section  i.  At  the  outset  of  our  inquiries  into  the  meaning 
of  the  provisions  concerning  the  administration  of  justice, 
we  find  that  under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
first  provision  quoted  above,  has  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  territories,  that  Congress  may  establish  there  such  courts 
as  it  sees  fit,  give  to  them  such  jurisdiction  as  it  pleases,  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  judges  whose  terms  of  office 
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shall  be  limited  and  subject  them  to  removal  from  office  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  appointing  power."*^  The  leading  case  on 
this  is  the  case  of  the  American  Insurance  Company  v. 
Canter  (i  Peters,  511),  in  which,  in  the  course  of  his  argu- 
ment, Webster,  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  case,  used  this  sig- 
nificant language: 

"  What  is  Florida  ?  It  is  no  part  of  the  United  States.  How  can 
it  be  ?  How  is  it  represented  ?  Do  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
teach  Florida?  Not  unless  by  particular  provisions.  The  territory 
and  all  within  it  are  to  be  governed  by  the  acquiring  power,  except 
where  there  are  reservations  by  treaty.  By  the  law  of  England,  when 
possession  is  taken  of  territories,  the  kin^,  Jure  Coranae,  has  the 
power  of  legislation  until  parliament  shall  interfere.  Cong^ress  have 
the /us  Coronae  in  this  case,  and  Florida  was  to  be  governed  by  Con- 
ness  as  she  thought  proper.  What  has  Confi;res8  done  ?  She  might 
have  done  anything;  she  might  have  refused  the  trial  by  jury,  and  re- 
fused a  legislature.  She  has  given  a  legislature  to  be  ezerd^d  at  her 
will;  and  a  government  of  a  mixed  nature,  in  which  she  has  endeav- 
ored  to  distinguish  between  state  and  the  United  States  jurisdiction, 
anticipating  uie  future  erection  of  the  territory  into  a  state.  Does 
the  law  establishing  the  court  at  Key  West  come  within  the  restric- 
tions of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States?  If  the  constitution 
does  not  extend  over  this  territory,  the  law  cannot  be  inconsistent  with 
the  national  constitution." 

Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  his  opinion  in  the  case,  does 

not  go  to  this  length,  but  he  decides  for  the  court  in  &vorof 

the  power  of  Congress  to  establish  such  courts  as  it  pleases 

in  the  territories,  either  directly  or  through  the  territorial 

legislature,  and  to  confer  upon  them  such  jurisdiction  as  it 

thinks  proper.     He  says: 

"  These  courts,  then,  are  not  constitutional  courts,  in  which  the 
judicial  power  conferred  by  the  constitution  on  the  general  govern- 
ment, can  be  deposited.  They  are  incapable  of  receiving  it.  They 
axe  legislative  coiirts,  created  m  virtue  of  the  general  right  of  sove- 
fei^ty  which  exists  in  the  government,  or  in  virtue  of  that  clause 
which  enables  Congress  to  miuce  all  needful  rules  and  regulations,  re- 
specting the  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States.  The  jurisdic- 
tion with  which  they  are  invested  is  not  a  part  of  that  Judicial  power 
which  is  defined  in  the  third  artide  of  the  constitution,  but  is  con- 
ferred by  Congress,  in  the  execution  of  those  general  powers  which 
that  body  possesses  over  the  territories  of  the  Unitea  States.  Al- 
though admiralty  jurisdiction  can  be  exercised  in  the  states  in  those 
courts  only,  which  are  established  in  pursuance  of  the  third  article 
of  the  constitution,  the  same  limitation  does  not  extend  to  the  terri- 
tories. In  legislating  for  them,  Congress  exercises  the  combined  pow- 
ers of  the  general,  and  of  a  state  government.'' 

*  8er^  V.  Pltot,  6  Cranch,  332;  American  Insurance  Company  v.  Canter,  x 
Fetera,  511;  Benner  v.  Porter,  9  Howard,  235;  Clinton  v.Bngiebrecht,  13  Wal- 
lace, A34;  VutyncAdB  v.  United  States,  98  U.  8. 145;  The  City  of  Panama,  xoz  U.  8. 
4S3I  McAllister  v.  United  States,  141  U.  S.  174. 
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In  Clinton  v.  Englebrecht  (13  Wallace,  14.34),  Chief  Justice 
Chase  reiterates  the  same  doctrine,  in  these  words: 

I 

"  There  is  no  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  nor  is  there  any 
District  Court  of  tue  United  States,  in  the  sense  of  the  constitution^ 
in  the  territory  of  Utah.  The  judges  are  not  appointed  for  the  same 
terms,  nor  is  the  jurisdiction  which  they  exercise  part  of  the  judicial 
power  conferred  b^  the  constitution  or  the  general  government.  The 
courts  are  the  le^slative  courts  of  the  territories^  created  in  virtuo 
of  the  clause  which  authorizes  Congress  to  make  all  neiedful  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  the  temtoties  belonging  to  the  United 
States.'' 

It  is  clear  then  that  *'  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  "  means  the  judicial  power  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment as  exercised  within  the  territory  compirising  the  states, 
and  has  no  reference  to  the  judicial  powers  exercised  in  the 
territories. 

As  to  the  provisions  guaranteeing  trial  by  jury,  the  first  is 
found  in  Article  III,  immediately  following  the  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  courts  and  defining  their  jurisdic- 
tion, and  is  plainly  intended  to  fix  the  procedure  and  safe- 
guards in  the  courts  so  established.  We  have  just  seen  that 
that  provision  for  the  establishment  of  courts  does  not 
apply  to  the  territories,  but  that  the  territorial  courts  are 
established  under  the  general  unrestricted  grant  of  power 
"to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the 
territory  .  .  .  belonging  to  the  United  States."  Since  tiiere- 
fore  the  territorial  courts  do  not  owe  their  existence  to  Article 
III,  is  it  logical  or  reasonable  to  hold  that  they  are  restricted 
by  the  provisions  of  Article  III  ?  Since  they  do  owe  their 
existence  to  the  broad  legislative  grant  in  Article  IV,  is  it 
not  necessary  to  conclude  that  they  are  restricted  in  their 
powers  and  procedure  by  the  legislation  creating  them  and 
by  that  alone?  In  other  words  all  constitutional  courts — 
that  is,  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  inferior  courts  created  in 
the  United  States — are  subject  to  constitutional  limitations, 
but  the  legislative  courts — ^that  is,  the  territorial  courts — 
are  not  subject  to  constitutional  but  to  legislative  limitations. 

The  provisions  in  Amendments  V,  VI  and  VII,  are, 
historically,  to  be  read  as  if  a  part  of  Article  III,  and  to  be 
construed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  provisions  just  con- 
sidered. The  same  is  true  of  the  other  provisions  dealing 
with  judicial  writs,  procedure  and  punishment.  All  of  them 
except  two  are  fotmd  in  the  first  ten  amendments,  and  those 
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two  are  in  Article  I,  Section  9  (sub-sections  2  and  3)  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  limits  logically  the  powers  of  Congress 
conferred  in  Article  I,  Section  8,  in  legislating  for  the 
territory  or  the  people  of  the  states  unit^  under  the  con- 
stitution. 

There  is  one  decision  and  there  are  some  dicta  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  so  construing  these  provisions — especially  as 
to  the  right  to  trial  by  jury.  The  decision  is  in  Callan  v. 
Wilson  (127  U.  S.  540),  where  the  Supreme  Court  holds 
that  a  citizen  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  a  constitutional 
right  to  a  trial  by  jury  when  charged  with  a  crime,  and  that 
an  act  of  Congress  denying  this  right  is  unconstitutional. 
Upon  this  case,  which  must  be  distinguished  or  overruled  if 
the  construction  here  contended  for  is  to  be  established,  these 
observations  are  proper.  First,  the  grant  of  legislative 
power  *  *  over  such  district  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular 
states  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  United  States,"  is  contained  in  Article  I, 
Section  8,  along  with  the  other  grants  of  power  conferred  by 
the  states  and  is  followed  by  and  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  limited  by,  the  same  restrictions  as  the  other  grants. 
Second,  the  grant  contemplates  the  transfer  of  territory  and 
people  then  governed  by  some  state  to  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  think  that  the  states  were 
desirous  of  securing  for  this  territory  and  people  the  same 
protection  as  for  the  states  themselves;  finally,  as  observed 
by  Professor  JUmgdell  in  another  connection,  **the  consti- 
tution once  extended  over  it,  and  it  may  not  be  easy  to  show 
that  it  has  ever  ceased  to  extend  over  it.  * 

In  the  case  of  the  American  Publishing  Co.  v.  Fisher 
(166  U.  S.  464),  where  an  act  of  the  Territory  of  Utah 
which  provided  that  **  in  civil  cases  a  verdict  may  be  ren- 
dered on  the  concurrence  of  nine  or  more  members  of  the 
jury,"  was  held  invalid  as  contravening  the  act  tmder 
which  Utah  was  admitted  as  a  territory,  the  court  leaves 
undecided  the  question  whether  the  Seventh  Amendment 
applies.  The  state  of  the  decisions  on  this  point  is  thus 
concisely  summarized  by  Mr.  Justice  Brewer: 

"Whether  the  Seventh  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  provides  that  *  in  suits  at  common  law,  where 
the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  doUars^  the  right  of  trial 
l>y  jury  shall  be  preserved, ''operates  ex  propria  tngore  to  invalidate 

^  u  Barv.  Iaw  Rev.,  P*  33s. 
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this  statute,  may  be  a  matter  of  dispnte.  In  Webster  v,  Reid,  ii 
How.  4^7,  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  tne  Territory  of  Iowa  dispensiiM^ 
with  a  jury  in  a  certain  class  of  common  law  actions  was  held  voiiL 
While  in  the  opinion,  on  page  460,  the  Seventh  Amendment  was 
qnoted,  it  was  also  said:  '  The  organic  law  of  the  Territory  of  Iowa, 
by  express  provision  and  by  rderence,  extended  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  ordinance  of  1787,  over  the  territorjr, 
so  far  as  thev  are  applicable;'  and  the  ordinance  of  1787,  article  3,  m 
terms  provided  that  'the  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory  shall 
always  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  tiie  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  of 
^e  trial  by  jury."  So  the  invalidity  may  have  been  aajudged  by 
reason  of  the  conflict  with  congressional  l^slation.  In  Rejmolds 
V,  United  States,  98  U.  S.  145,  i^  it  was  said,  in  reference  to  a  crimi- 
nal case  coming  from,  the  Territory  of  Utah,  that '  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  (Amendment  VI)  the  accused  was  entitled 
to  a  trial  by  an  impartial  jnry.'  Botii  of  these  cases  were  quoted  in 
Callan  v,  Wilson,  127  U.  S.  540^  as  authorities  to  sustain  the  ruling 
that  the  provisions  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  trial  by  jury  are  in  force  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Mormon  Church  v.  United  States,  136  U.  S.  i,  44,  it  was 
said  by  Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  shaking  for  the  court:  '  Doubtiess  Con- 
gress in  Insisting  for  the  territories  would  be  subject  to  those  funda- 
mental limitations  in  favor  of  personal  rights  which  are  formulated 
in  the  constitution  and  its  amendments;  but  these  limitations  would 
exist  rather  by  inference  and  the  general  spirit  of  the  constitution 
from  which  Congress  derives  all  its  powers,  than  by  any  express  and 
direct  application  of  its  provisions.'  And  in  McAllister  v.  United 
States,  141  U.  S.  174,  it  was  held  that  the  constitutional  provision 
in  respect  to  the  tenure  of  judicial  offices  did  not  apply  to  territorial 
judges." 

In  the  case  of  Springville  v.  Thomas  (166  U.  S.  707), 
involving  the  same  question,  broader  language  is  used  by 
Chief  Justice  Puller,  but  the  decision  is  sufficiently  rested 
upon  the  ground  stated  in  American  Publishing  Co.  v. 
Fisher. 

In  the  later  case  of  Thompson  v.  Utah  (170  U.  S.  343),  it 
was  decided  that  the  provision  of  the  constitution  of  the  State 
of  Utah  that  in  criminal  cases,  other  than  capital,  the  jury 
should  consist  of  eight  jurors,  was  unconstitutional  as  to 
crimes  committed  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  state  con- 
stitution, as  contravening  the  provision  of  Article  I,  Section 
10,  Sub.  I,  of  the  federal  constitution  prohibiting  any 
state  from  passing  an  ex  post  fctcto  law.  But  the  court  went 
further  and  argued  that  the  provisions  of  the  national  con- 
stitution relating  to  trials  by  jury  apply  to  the  territories. 
That  this  was  extra  judidal  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
considerations:  (i)  the  law  of  the  territory  (independent 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States)  provided  that  a 
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trial  jury  should  consist  of  twelve  persons;  (2)  the  crime 
was  committed  while  the  law  was  in  etkct;  (3)  subsequently 
the  state  constitution  provided  for  the  trial  of  this  crime  by 
a  jury  of  eight  persons;  (4)  therefore  this  provision  of  the 
state  constitution  was  expostfado  as  to  this  crime.  In  all 
this  there  is  no  question  of  Article  III,  Section  2,  or  of  the 
Sixth  Amendment,  but  only  of  Article  I,  Section  10, 
Sub.  I,  which  prohibits  a  state  from  passing  an  ex  post 
facto  law.  That  this  is  the  understanding  of  the  reporter 
is  evident  from  the  head  note  of  the  case  which  simply 
states,  as  the  holding  of  the  court  that,  "  the  provision  in 
the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Utah,  providing  for  the 
trial  of  criminal  cases,  not  capital,  in  courts  of  general 
jurisdiction  by  a  jury  composed  of  eight  persons,  is  ex  post 
facto  in  its  application  to  felonies  committeid  before  the  terri- 
tory became  a  state.**  Precisely  the  same  decision  would 
be  necessary  had  the  first  act  been  passed  after  Utah  was  a 
state,  the  crime  committed  while  the  act  was  in  force,  and 
then  the  provision  of  the  constitution  had  altered  the  prior 
act  by  substituting  a  jury  of  eight  persons  for  a  jury  of 
twelve.  The  argument,  therefore,  that  the  right  of  the 
accused  rested  upon  the  provisions  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion guaranteeing  trial  by  jury,  was  wholly  unnecessary  to 
the  decision  of  the  case.* 

We  may  set  over  against  the  decision  in  Callan  v.  Wilson 
and  the  dicta  in  the  other  cases  the  decision  in  In  re  Ross 
(140  U.  S.  453),  where  it  was  held  that  a  consular  court 
established  by  Congress  in  Japan,  and  consisting  of  a  consul 
and  four  associates,  could  try,  convict  and  sentence  to  death 
an  American  citizen  without  any  jury  at  all.  This  is  rested 
upon  the  ground  that  the  constitution  cannot  have  any  effect 
outside  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  accused  is  not  within  the  protection  of  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  jury  trial.  Such  is  the  contention  of  this 
paper.  The  constitution  cannot  have  any  effect  outside  the 
states  united  by  and  under  it,  unless  by  express  terms  (as  in 
the  Thirteenth  Amendment)  it  is  extended  to  places  **  sub- 
ject to  their  jurisdiction."  It  is,  of  course,  clear  that  the 
territory  of  Japan  is  not  within  the  United  States  in  any 
sense.  What  is  here  contended  for  is  that  the  territories, 
lying  outside  the  limits  of  the  states,  are  not  within  the 

*  As  much  80  as  the  argument  of  the  judges  in  Dred  Soott  v.  Sanford  (19  Howard, 
393),  that  Congress  had  not  power  to  prohibit  slA^ery  in  the  territories. 
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United  States,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  used  in  the 
constitution,  although  they  are  within  the  United  States  in 
the  international  and  popular  sense  of  the  term. 

Further  light  may  be  had  from  the  consideration  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  over  the  Indian  tribes.  In 
the  government  of  them  the  federal  power  has  never 
regarded  itself  as  circumscribed  or  limited  by  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution.  It  is  true  the  policy  for  a  long  time  was 
to  govern  them  through  treaties,  but  this  policy  has  lately 
been  abandoned  and  they  are  now  largely  governed  under 
legislation  of  Congress.  The  powers  of  Congress  in  this 
matter  were  considered  in  United  States  v,  Kagama  (ii8  U. 
S.  375),  and  it  was  there  held  that  an  act  dining  crimes 
committed  by  one  Indian  against  another  upon  an  Indian 
reservation,  situated  in  a  state,  and  conferring  jurisdiction 
over  such  crimes  upon  the  federal  courts,  was  a  constitu- 
tional exercise  of  congressional  power,  and  that  the  state 
had  no  jurisdiction  over  Indians  as  long  as  they  maintain 
their  tribal  relations.  "These  Indian  tribes,"  it  is  said, 
"are  the  wards  of  the  nation.  They  are  communities 
dependent  upon  the  United  States."  Therefore  the  United 
States  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  them,  as  it  has  over 
the  territories,  and  there  is,  it  seems,  no  constitutional 
restriction  upon  the  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction. 

Congress  may  therefore  establish  such  courts  and  provide 
such  procedure  as  it  deems  expedient  in  foreign  territory  or 
for  Indian  tribes,  and  is  not  restricted  by  any  provisions  of 
the  federal  constitution.  If  the  reasoning  of  this  paper  be 
sound,  it  may  in  like  manner  establish  sudi  courts  and  pro- 
vide such  procedure  as  it  deems  expedient  in  any  territory 
not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  state  of  the  Union.  To 
quote  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Brown  in  the  recent  case 
of  Holden  v.  Hardy  (169  U.  S.  366,  389): 


"  In  the  ihtnre  growth  of  the  nation,  as  heretofore,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  Congress  may  see  fit  to  annex  territories  whose  jurisprudence 
is  that  of  the  civil  law.  One  of  the  considerations  moving  to  such 
annexation  might  be  the  very  fact  that  the  territory  so  annexed  should 
enter  the  Union  with  its  traditions,  laws  and  systems  of  administra- 
tion unchanged.  It  would  be  a  narrow  construction  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  require  them  to  abandon  these,  or  to  substitute  for  a  system, 
which  represented  the  growth  of  generations  of  inhabitants,  a  juris- 
prudence with  which  they  had  no  previous  acquaintance  or  qrm- 
pathy." 
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This  statement,  although  made  m  another  connection,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  determination  of  the  powers  of  a  state,  is 
nevertheless  significant  as  indicative  of  an  attitude  of  mind 
which  would  make  it  possible  for  the  Supreme  Court  to 
give  effect,  under  the  constitution,  to  legislation  of  Congress 
adapted  to  dependencies  whose  jurisprudence  is  certainly 
not  that  of  the  common  law  however  dose  or  remote  may  be 
its  relation  to  the  dvil  law. 

(c)  Revenue. 

1.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
imposts  and  excises  .  .  . ;  but  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall 
be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States. — Art.  I,  Sec.  8,  Subs.  i. 

2.  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  propor- 
tion to  the  census  or  enumeration  hereinbefore  directed  to  be  taken. — 
Art.  I,  Sec.  9,  Subs.  4. 

3.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  state. 
— Art  I,  Sec.  9,  Subs.  5. 

4.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or 
revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another;  nor  shall 
vessels  bound  to,  or  from,  one  state,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay 
duties  in  another. — Art.  I.  Sec.  9,  Subs.  6. 

Under  the  provisions  as  to  means  of  raising  revenue,  it 
may  be  observed  that  only  the  first  provision  (Art.  I,  Sec. 
8,  Subs,  i)  could  possibly  present  any  diffictdty  to  Congress 
in  the  governing  of  dependendes.  As  to  this,  what  has 
already  been  said  concerning  citizenship  applies  here  tnuta^ 
Hs  mutandis.  The  restriction  as  to  uniformity  of  duties, 
imposts  and  exdses  throughout  the  United  States  would  be 
very  embarrassing,  if  it  should  be  hdd  applicable  to  terri- 
tory lying  outside  the  limits  of  any  state.  But  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  thinking  that  it  is  applicable  to  such  terri- 
tory, while  many  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  holding  the 
contrary.  First  it  is  found  in  the  very  first  grant  of  power 
to  Congress  by  the  states,  and  is  clearly  intended  to  restrict 
Congress  in  exercising  the  powers  yidded  by  the  states  over 
their  own  territory  and  people.  Second,  the  term  **  United 
States  "  as  here  used  clearly  means  the  states  uniting  in  the 
formation  of  this  instrument  and  those  that  should  there- 
after be  admitted  upon  the  same  terms.  Third,  the  subse- 
quent grant  of  full  powers  over  the  territory  belonging  to 
Ijie  federal  sovereign  contains  no  hint  that  these  prior 
restrictions  are  intended  to  limit  or  restrict  that  power. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  dictum  in  an  early  case  that  makes 
against    this    construction.     In    Loughborough    v.    Blake 
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(5  Wheaton,  317)1  decided  in  1820,  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
was  called  upon  to  decide  whether  an  act  of  Congress 
including  the  District  of  Columbia  in  an  apportionment  of  a 
direct  annual  tax  of  $6,000,000  previou^y  laid  upon  the 
states,  was  constitutional.  The  decision  could  be  rested 
squarely  upon  the  grant  of  full  legislative  power  over  the 
District  found  in  Article  I,  Section  8,  subsection  17,  but  the 
chief  justice  indulges  in  some  extra  judicial  observations 
as  to  die  meaning  of  the  term  '*  United  States"  as  used  in 
Article  I,  Section  8,  Subsection  i,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
lays  it  down  that  the  term  includes  the  states  and  territories. 
Yet  in  the  later  case  of  American  Insurance  Company  v. 
Canter  (i  Peters,  511)  he  rests  the  decision  upon  the 
general  grant  of  powers  over  the  territories  as  distinguished 
from  the  states,  while  Webster  in  his  argument  flatly  denies 
that  the  restrictions  applicable  to  legislative  power  over  the 
states  have  any  force  in  the  exercise  of  legislative  power 
over  the  territories,  and  neither  the  court  nor  the  counsel 
make  any  reference  to  the  didum  in  this  case.  The  case, 
moreover,  has  never  since  been  cited  by  the  court  as  sus- 
taining the  view  taken  by  the  chief  justice.  Even  if  we 
were  to  give  weight  to  the  didum,  we  could  still  distinguish 
the  case  on  the  same  ground  as  the  case  of  Callan  v.  Wilson 
{Anie^  p.  34),  namely,  that  it  is  concerned,  not  with  the 
grant  of  power  over  the  territories,  found  in  Article  IV,  but 
with  the  special  grant  of  power  over  the  district  ceded  for 
the  seat  of  government,  found  in  Article  I,  Section  8. 
That  this  is  the  correct  view  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
explanation  given  of  Lougborough  v.  Blake  in  Gibbons  v. 
District  of  Columbia  (116  U.  S.  404,  407). 

The  case  of  Cross  v.  Harrison  (16  Howard,  164)  is  also 
sometimes  cited  as  teaching  a  doctrine  contrary  to  the  posi- 
tion here  taken.  But  that  case  simply  decided  that,  after 
the  treaty  of  cession  of  California  by  Mexico,  and  before 
Congress  had  legislated  concerning  the  territory,  the  Execu- 
tive Department  might  lawfully  collect  an  import  duty  at 
San  Prandsco  as  at  other  ports  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  rested  upon  the  argument  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  con- 
trary provision  in  the  treaty,  the  territory  became  instantly 
bound  and  privileged  by  the  laws  Congress  had  previously 
passed  to  raise  a  revenue  on  imports  and  tonnage.  Even 
conceding  that  this  is  sound  reasoning,  it  is  very  far  from 
saying  tfaat  Congress  could  not,  or  the  treaty-making  power 
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could  not,  have  provided  a  different  system  for  the  territory. 
A  statement  that  acts  of  Congress  which,  when  passed,  cov- 
ered states  and  territories,  would  extend  of  their  own  force 
to  after-acquired  territory,  unless  differently  stipulated  in 
the  treaty  of  cession,  is  no  support  whatever  for  the  propo- 
sition that  the  constitution  wiU  extend  of  its  own  force  to 
such  territory.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  case  carries  a  dis- 
tinct recognition  of  the  right  of  the  treaty-making  power  or 
of  Congress  to  provide  a  different  system  for  the  territory^ 
and  that  the  decision  is  rested  upon  the  omission  in  the 
treaty  to  provide  for  any  different  system.  I  think  it  proper 
to  add,  further,  that  in  my  judgment  the  case  could  be  suf- 
ficiently rested  upon  the  power  of  the  Executive  to  admin- 
ister the  territory  in  the  absence  of  legislation,  and  that  in 
such  administration  the  Executive  might,  in  his  discretion, 
though  he  would  not  be  bound  so  to  do,  adopt  the  existing 
tariff  rates  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  But  however  this  may 
be,  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  this  case  that  upholds  the 
contention  that  Congress  is  constitutionally  bound  to  pro- 
vide import  duties  in  the  territories  uniform  with  those  in 
the  states. 

{d)  Bankruptcy  Acts. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power     ...      to  establish 
uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United 
States. — Art.  I,  Sec.  8,  Subs.  4. 

This  provision  is  to  be  construed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  provision  as  to  uniform  revenue  laws  or  uniform  natural- 
ization laws.  It  occurs  in  the  same  subsection  as  the 
latter,  and  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  other  two  provisions 
as  to  '*  uniform''  laws  is  applicable  to  this  provision.  In 
any  event  the  provision  could  hardly  be  a  source  of  embar- 
rassment in  legislating  for  the  dependencies. 

(^)  Military  Forces, 

1.  A  weU-regulated  militia,  beine  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free 
state,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  shall  not  be 
infringed. — ^Amend.  II. 

2.  No  soldier  shaU,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner 
to  be  prescribed  by  law. — Amend.  III. 

The  first  of  these  provisions  contains  a  dear  intimation 
that  it  is  intended  for  the  security  of  the  states.  A  terri- 
tory is  not  a  "  firee  state;' '  it  is  a  dependency  to  be  governed 
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as  Congress  may  deem  expedient.  As  it  is  thus  within 
the  power  of  Congress,  there  would  be  an  absurdity  in  hold- 
ing that  it  is  to  be  given  a  right  to  bear  arms  in  order  to 
resist  the  exercise  of  that  power.  A  territorial  militia  may 
be  authorized  or  not  by  Congress,  just  as  a  state  militia  may 
be  authorized  or  not  by  a  state.  While,  therefore,  some 
have  urged  that  this  provision  would  entitle  the  Porto 
Ricans  or  the  Filipinos  to  bear  arms,  and  thus  prepare  for 
insurrections,  it  seems  almost  too  clear  for  argument  that 
no  such  construction  could  properly  be  put  upon  the  pro- 
vision, even  if  the  contention  as  to  the  whole  of  these 
amendments,  namely,  that  they  are  intended  only  for  the 
protection  of  states,  should  be  inadmissible. 

The  second  provision  could  be  no  source  of  embarrass- 
ment. But,  of  course,  like  all  the  others,  it  must,  on  the 
theory  here  advanced,  be  held  to  be  no  restriction  upon  the 
powers  of  Congress  in  dealing  with  the  territories. 

(/)  Titles  of  NobUity. 

No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States. — Art.  I, 
Sec  9,  Subs.  8. 

In  its  terms  this  is  the  broadest  of  all  the  provisions  found 
in  the  constitution  as  originally  passed.  While  the  con- 
struction contended  for  in  this  paper  should,  of  course, 
extend  to  this  provision  also,  it  could  be  of  no  consequence 
practically  whether  it  were  so  construed  or  not.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  any  circumstances  could  ever  arise  calling 
for  a  construction  of  it. 

(^)  Freedom  of  Opinion  and  Speech, 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion, or  probibitine  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably 
to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances— Amend.  I. 

Of  all  the  amendments  this  is  the  broadest  in  its  terms. 
But  it  should  have  no  difierent  construction  than  any  of  the 
other  of  the  first  ten  amendments.  Bach  is  intended  to  secure 
to  the  states  or  the  people  thereof,  an  immunity  against  the 
aggressions  of  the  federal  power.  Even  if,  however,  it 
should  be  held  to  protect  equally  the  people  of  a  depend- 
ency, it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  would  interfere  with  the 
proper  government  of  such  dependency,  as  it  is  altogether 
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improbable  that  Congress  would  think  it  expedient  to  ex- 
ercise any  one  of  the  powers  prohibited  in  the  amendment. 

(A)  Slavery. 

Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment 
for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall 
exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdic- 
tion.— Amend.  XIIL 

This  provision  is  the  only  one  found  in  the  constitution 
which  in  terms  limits  the  powers  of  Congress  in  dealing 
with  the  territories.  The  latter  are  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  within  the  protection 
of  the  amendment  prohibiting  slavery.  It  is  a  very  significant 
fact,  throwing  light  upon  the  view  of  Congress  and  the  states 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  other  constitutional  limitations  that 
the  phrase,  '*  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction,  * '  should 
have  been  inserted  in  this  amendment.  If,  as  has  been 
urged  by  some,  all  the  limitations  extend  to  the  states  and 
territories  alike,  that  is  to  all  places  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  why  should  Congress  and  the 
states  have  been  anxious  to  insert  here  a  phrase  expressly 
including  the  territories?  If  the  phrases,  **  throughout  the 
United  States,'*  **  within  the  United  States,"  used  elsewhere 
in  the  constitution,  mean  throughout  or  within  all  territory 
over  which  the  federal  sovereign  has  jurisdiction,  then 
the  phrase  here  used  is  not  only  useless,  but  dangerous, 
for  while  it  adds  nothing,  it  throws  a  grave  doubt  at  once 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  phrases  previously  used.  Is  it  not 
obvious  that  it  was  inserted  because  the  other  phrases  were 
understood  to  mean  throughout  or  within  the  territory  of 
the  states  united  under  the  constitution,  while  as  to  this 
amendment  the  Congress  and  the  states  meant  to  go  further 
and  include  that  territory  and  also  the  territory  over  which 
by  Article  I,  Section  8,  subsection  17,  and  Article  IV,  Section 
3,  subsection  2,  Congress  has  been  g^ven  plenary  power? 

These  are  all  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  that  restrict 
the  powers  of  Congress.  These  are  all  the  important  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court,  save  one,  that  directly  consider 
the  question  whether  Congress  is  subject  to  any  of  these 
restrictions,  or  to  any  restrictions,  in  legislating  for  the 
territories.  It  still  remains  to  consider  the  case  of  Dred 
Scott  V,  Sanford  (19  Howard,  393).  Scott  claimed  his 
freedom  on  two  grounds:  that  he  had  been  taken  by  hi& 
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master  to  the  free  state  of  Illinois  and  had  resided  there  two 
years;  that  he  had  then  been  taken  to  the  free  territory  of 
Upper  Louisiana  (now  Minnesota)  where  slavery  was  pro- 
hibited under  an  act  of  Congress  (The  Missouri  Compro- 
mise), and  had  resided  there  two  years.     He  had  then  been 
taken  back  to  the  State  of  Missouri  where  he  had  since 
resided  and  where  he  now  sued  for  his  freedom.     The  ques- 
tion on  its  merits  was  whether  residence  in  the  free  state  or 
the  free  territory,  followed  by  a  return  to  the  slave  state, 
worked  an  emancipation.     The  decision  on  the  merits  was 
simply  this:   residence  in  a  free  state  or  a  free  territory 
followed  by  a  return  to  and  residence  in  a  slave  state  will 
have  such  e£fect,  and  no  other,  as  the  latter  state  may  by  the 
decisions  of  its  highest  court  give  to  it;  the  highest  court  of 
Missouri  gave  no  extra-territorial  efiFect  to  the  laws  prohibit- 
ing slavery  in  the  state  and  territory  in  which  Scott  had 
resided  and  deemed  him  on  his  return  to  Missouri  still  a 
slave;  therefore  the  federal  court  was  bound  to  follow  the 
same  holding.     This  disposed  of  the  case  on  its  merits,  with- 
out any  inquiry  into  the  validity  or  constitutionality  of  the 
law  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  territory,  for  admitting  it  to 
be  valid  and  constitutional  it  could  have  no  larger  effect  in 
working  the  emancipation  of  Scott  than  the  confessedly 
valid  law  of  Illinois.     But  a  majority  of  the  court  went 
further  and  in  opinions  clearly  extra-judicial  held  the  act 
of  Congress  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  territory  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional.    This  is  put  on  the  singularly  narrow  ground 
that  the  ample  grant  of  power  to  Congress  "to  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or 
other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States  "  is  confined 
to  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  at  the  time  the 
constitution  was  adopted  **  and  cannot,  by  any  just  rule  of 
interpretation,   be  extended    to  territory   which  the  new 
government  might  afterwards  obtain  from  a  foreign  nation." 
The  sole  right  to  acquire  such  territory  is  found  in  the  pro- 
vision for  the  admission  of  new  states.    Upon  this  is  built  up 
a  novel  doctrine  as  to  the  limited  powers  which  Congress,  as 
the  agent  or  trustee  of  the  states,  may  temporarily  exercise 
in  governing  a  territory  so  acquired  while  nursing  it  toward 
statehood,  a  doctrine  now  laid  up  among  the  discredited 
curiosities  of  the  law  together  with  all  the  rest  of  the  extra- 
judicial utterances  of  this  celebrated  case.    I  suppose  no  one 
would  now  seriously  cite  the  Dred  Scott  decision  as  authority 
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for  the  proposition  that  Congress  has  not  full  power  to 
govern  the  territories  as  it  may  deem  most  expedient. 
Certainly  that  the  main  premise  of  the  Dred  Scott  argument 
is  unsound  and  discredited  is  shown  by  the  statement  in 
Utter  V.  Franklin  (172  U.  S.  416, 423)  that,  **  this  court  has 
repeatedly  held  that  Congress  has  fuU  legislative  power  over 
the  territories,  as  full  as  that  which  a  state  legislature  has 
over  its  municipal  corporations.*' 

Aside  from  the  Dred  Scott  case  and  the  others  previously 
cited,  the  pronouncements  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  the 
question  of  constitutional  limitations  upon  the  power  defined 
in  Utter  v.  Franklin  have  been  in  terms  indicative  of  a  vague 
constitutional  theory  rather  than  of  a  settled  constitutional 
doctrine.  Such  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  Justice  Matthews  in 
Murphy  v.  Ramsey  ( 1 14  U.  S.  15, 44)  that,  *  'the  personal  and 
civil  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  are  secured 
to  them,  as  to  other  citizens,  by  the  principles  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  which  restrain  all  the  agencies  of  govern- 
ment, state  or  national."  Such,  also,  is  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Justice  Bradley  in  Mormon  Church  v.  United  States 
(136  U.  S.  I,  44-5),  repeated  by  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  in 
McAllister  v.  United  States  (141  U.  S.  174,  188),  that, 
"  doubtless  Congress  in  legislating  for  the  territories  would 
be  subject  to  those  fundamental  limitations  in  favor  of  per- 
sonal rights  which  are  formulated  in  the  constitution  and  its 
amendments;  but  these  limitations  would  exist  rather  by 
inference  and  the  general  spirit  of  the  constitution,  from 
which  Congress  derives  all  its  powers,  than  by  any  express 
and  direct  applications  of  its  provisions." 

We  need  hardly  dwell  upon  such  pronouncement.  We  may 
rather  recur  to  the  classic  statement  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
in  Cohens  v.  Virginia  (6  Wheaton,  264,  399):  "  It  is  a 
maxim  not  to  be  disregarded  that  general  expressions,  in 
every  opinion,  are  to  be  taken  in  connection  witii  the  case  in 
which  those  expressions  are  used.  If  they  go  beyond  the 
case,  they  may  be  respected,  but  ought  not  to  control  the  judg- 
ment in  a  subsequent  suit  when  the  very  point  is  presented 
for  decision.  The  reason  of  this  maxim  is  obvious.  The 
question  actually  before  the  court  is  investigated  with  care, 
and  considered  in  its  full  extent.  Other  principles  which 
may  serve  to  illustrate  it,  are  considered  in  their  relation  to 
the  case  decided,  but  their  possible  bearing  on  all  other  cases 
is  seldom  completely  investigated."     This  maxim  we  may 
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now  invoke.  New  conditions  never  contemplated  by  the 
judges  who  voiced  these  general  expressions  have  suddenly 
arisen.  Those  expressions  may  be  respected  as  applicable 
to  the  cases  in  which  they  were  used,  but  they  will  hardly 
control  the  judgment  of  the  judges  who  shall  be  called  upon 
to  decide  the  weighty  questions  involved  in  the  government 
of  remote  island  dependencies. 

When  those  questions  arise  for  settlement  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  hold,  with  entire  loyalty  to  the  constitution,  and 
respect  for  judicial  decisions,  that  all  dependencies,  except 
the  District  of  Columbia,  are  governed  under  the  general 
power  given  to  Congress  ''to dispose  of  and  make  all  need- 
ful rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other 
property  belonging  to  the  United  States;"  that  this  power  is 
limited  only  by  the  provision  prohibiting  slavery  within  the 
United  States  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction; 
that  no  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  holds  that  any  other 
limit  is  placed  upon  the  powers  of  Congress  over  the  terri- 
tories; and  that  such  dtcia  as  may  be  found  to  the  contrary 
are  either  wholly  discredited  or  resolve  themselves  into  a 
mere  statement  of  constitutional  or  political  theory. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  &B  DEPENDENCIES. 
A.  Lawrence  Lowku*,  Esq.,  Harvard  Universify. 

One  whose  knowledge  of  our  new  possessions  is  derived 
entirely  from  books  must  speak  upon  the  problem  of  their 
government  with  diffidence.  The  only  thing  of  which  he 
can  be  absolutely  sure  is  the  defectiveness  of  his  own  infor- 
mation, its  insufficiency  as  a  basis  for  conclusive  inductions^ 
and  all  that  he  can  do  is  to  offer  suggestions  derived  from 
the  experience  of  other  countries  under  conditions  that 
have  at  least  a  considerable  similarity  with  those  we  are 
called  upon  to  face.  Our  policy  must  at  first  be  tentative, 
and  no  doubt  we  shall  make  mistakes;  but  we  certainly 
want  to  approach  the  problem  with  such  light  as  can  be 
drawn  from  the  successes  and  failures  of  other  nations,  and 
all  that  the  writer  ventures  to  hope  is  that  the  few  sugges- 
tions that  can  be  offered  in  a  paper  of  this  length  will  con- 
tribute something  toward  setting  forth  the  questions  which 
our  government  must  solve. 

In  this  discussion  I  shall  make  two  asstunptions.  Firsts 
that  our  primary  aim  is  to  be  the  welfare  of  the  dependen- 
cies. Such  an  attitude  is  alone  worthy  of  an  enlightened 
nation,  and  the  history  of  colonization  shows  that  it  is 
almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible  to  make  colonies  a  perma- 
nent benefit  to  the  dominant  country  on  any  other  basis. 
The  dependencies  ought  eventually  to  be  self-supporting, 
but  we  have  no  right  to  expect  them  to  be  a  source  of 
public  revenue.  The  second  assumption  is  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  do  not  apply 
to  our  new  possessions  in  such  away  as  to  interfere  seriously 
with  the  establishment  of  the  most  desirable  form  of 
administration.  This  asstunption  is,  I  believe,  well 
founded,  but  the  subject  is  a  large  one,  and  cannot  be 
treated  in  the  space  to  which  this  paper  must  necessarily 
be  confined. 

Within  a  year  we  have  acquired  three  groups  of  islands, 
all  within  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  but  differing  from  one 
another  radically  in  the  character  of  their  people  and  in 
the  nature  of  the  problems  they  present.  In  one  of  them, 
Hawaii,  there  is  a  considerable  element  of  Anglo-Saxon 
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origin,  which  is,  indeed,  small  as  compared  with  the  total 
I>opiilation,  but  is  to-day,  and  is  apparently  destined  to 
remain,  the  ruling  class  in  the  island.  It  is  not  improbable, 
therefore,  that  our  institutions  can  be  immediately  applied 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands  without  modification,  and  such  is 
the  recommendation  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  subject.  They  have  reported,  in  effect,  in  favor 
of  a  territorial  government  copied  from  tlie  pattern  that  has 
proved  successful  in  the  West. 

The  other  annexations  present  problems  which  are  not 
only  more  difficult,  but  are  as  unlike  each  other  as  either 
of  them  is  to  that  of  Hawaii.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  vital 
difference  between  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.  Civili- 
zation in  Porto  Rico,  as  in  the  United  States,  is  essentially 
European,  and  hence  our  aim  must  be  to  develop  the  people 
in  the  lines  of  our  own  life.  Their  condition  is  not  so  far 
from  ours,  and  their  climate  is  not  so  far  tropical,  as  to  set 
up  an  impassable  barrier;  and  if  it  is  possible  to  bring 
them  into  accord  with  our  political,  social  and  economic 
standards,  every  consideration  of  their  welfare  and  our  own 
should  lead  us  to  do  so. 

In  the  Philippines,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  strictly 
tropical  in  climate,  the  civilization,  like  that  of  India,  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula  and  of  Borneo,  is  mainly  indigenous, 
and  hence  we  ought  to  endeavor,  as  the  English  have  done, 
to  promote  social  evolution  along  the  natural  lines  of  the 
race.  We  should  not  try  to  impress  our  ideas  in  upon  them 
in  a  flood,  but  help  them  to  advance  in  their  own  way.  In 
other  words,  our  object  must  be  to  make  them  not  Ameri- 
cans but  civilized  Malays. 

The  two  problems  are  quite  distinct,  and  each  presents  its 
peculiar  difficulties.  One  is  that  of  a  subtropical  island 
whose  inhabitants,  although  foreigners,  are  largely  of 
European  blood.  The  other  is  that  of  a  tropical  country^ 
peopled  almost  entirely  by  Asiatics.  The  English  have 
shown  in  India,  and  in  the  still  closer  parallel  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  that  the  Philippine  problem  can  be  solved.  They^ 
have  shown  that  peoples  not  unlike  the  Tagals,  the  Visayans 
and  the  Moros  can  be  ruled  successfully ;  and  our  difficulty 
lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  art,  and  must  dis- 
play the  self-restraint  required  to  practice  it  The  difficulty 
here  is  not  so  much  to  find  out  how  the  thing  ought  to  be 
done,  as  to  do  it;  while  in  Porto  Rico  the  opposite  is  true. 
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There  historical  examples  are  of  negative  rather  than  of 
positive  value.  In  the  cases  most  nearly  analogous  there 
were  conditions  that  simplified  matters,  and  England 
adopted,  as  I  shall  try  to  show,  a  solution  that  is  hardly 
open  to  us.  The  Philippinos  are  utterly  incapable  of  ruling 
themselves  in  a  civilized  way,  so  that  there  need  be  no 
question  about  the  need  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  to  distract  us  in  the  pursuit  of  their  welfare;  but 
in  Porto  Rico  the  political  aspirations  of  the  people  cannot 
be  disregarded,  and  it  will  probably  not  be  easy  to  reconcile 
these  with  our  views  of  the  best  policy  for  the  island.  The 
difference  is  like  that  of  managing  a  small  child  and  a  half- 
grown  man.  A  wise  parent  does  what  is  best  for  the  child, 
and  makes  him  obey ;  but  the  lad  must  tie  allowed  a  pass-key , 
and  yet  is  not  given  control  of  his  property. 

If  we  are  constrained  to  undertake  the  management  of 
Cuba,  the  problem  will  be  like  that  of  Porto  Rico  and  will 
present  similar  difficulties. 

The  Phiwppines. 

The  task  here  is  that  of  ruling  a  tropical  colony,  where 
the  proportion  of  white  men  must  always  remain  insignifi- 
cant, and  where  the  natives,  except  in  the  case  of  selected 
individuals,  will  be  incapable  of  taking  part  in  the  govern- 
ment for  an  indefinite  period.  The  most  important  requi- 
sites for  the  administration  of  such  a  colony  are  justice,  a 
consistent  policy,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  native 
character.  The  first  of  these  will  probably  be  best  attained 
by  the  methods  pursued  in  all  English-speaking  countries, 
the  methods  which  the  English  have  generally  adopted  in 
ruling  Asiatics,  that  of  placing  alongside  the  higher  adminis- 
trative officials  independent  judicial  tribunals.  It  must  inevi- 
tably happen  that  local  officials  are  sometimes  given  judicial 
powers,  but  in  such  cases  there  ought  to  be  an  appeal  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  colony,  so  composed  that  one  or  more 
of  the  members  shall  be  versed  in  the  common  law  and 
others  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  native  customs.  Such 
a  court  cannot  be  created  in  a  day,  but  with  care  it  could 
be  brought  to  perfection  before  long. 

Not  less  indispensable  are  a  consistent  policy,  and  knowl- 
edge of  native  character.  The  need  of  the  last  of  these  is 
self-evident,  and  in  regard  to  the  former  it  is  dear  that 
nothing  will  destroy  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  native 
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more  quickly  than  any  appearance  of  vacillation.  Now 
England,  the  greatest  of  all  colonizing  powers,  and  Holland, 
the  next  most  successful,  have  both  suught  to  attain  these 
objects  by  treating  their  colonial  officials  as  a  distinct  per- 
manent service,  and  ofiFering  an  assured  career  to  every 
man  who  entered  it,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  restdt  can 
be  reached  in  any  other  way.  A  knowledge  of  the  native 
character  and  conditions  is  not  one  of  those  things  that 
comes  from  Yankee  shrewdness,  or  skill  in  operating 
the  political  machine.  It  requires  long  residence  on  the 
spot.  France  has  made  the  mistake  of  selecting  her  colonial 
officials  from  the  home  administrative  service,  and  sending 
them  to  the  colonies  as  a  step  in  the  line  of  their  promo- 
tion. Leroy-Beaulieu,  the  first  of  French  authorities  on 
colonies,  laments  this  practice  of  his  countrymen,  and  it  has 
certainly  been  one  of  the  causes  of  their  lack  of  success.  We 
must  remember,  also,  that  service  in  the  tropics  is  far  from 
healthy,  and  if  the  proper  kind  of  man  is  to  be  secured  the 
pay  must  be  liberal,  and  the  incumbent  must  be  able  to  look 
forward  to  a  pension  that  will  enable  him  to  spend  the  rest 
of  his  life  comfortably  at  home  after  devoting  his  best  years 
to  the  work  of  the  colony.  Entrance  into  the  service  ought, 
of  course,  to  be  conditioned  upon  proof  of  qualification. 
The  English  make  their  examinations  for  the  Indian  civil 
service  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  only  men  of  liberal 
education,  and  encourage  the  successful  candidates  to 
spend  their  two  years  of  probation  at  one  of  the  univer- 
sities. They  have  felt  the  great  importance  of  bringing 
to  bear  upon  colonial  administration  the  highest  and 
broadest  culture  that  the  mother  country  can  produce 
— certainly  an  excellent  method  of  making  European 
civilization  a  potent  influence  in  the  East.  Probably  the 
best  way  of  recruiting  our  colonial  service  would  be  to 
establish  an  academy  like  West  Point  or  Annapolis.  The 
system  has  proved  most  admirable  for  the  army  and  navy, 
and  ought  to  be  equally  good  for  another  technical  occu- 
pation. It  has  shown  itself  in  harmony  with  our  institu- 
tions. It  gives  sufficient  play  to  the  American  love  of 
patronage,  by  the  mode  of  selecting  the  candidates  for 
admission,  while  it  produces  a  service  strongly  imbued  with 
the  best  professional  traditions.  West  Point  and  Annapolis 
have  been  both  popular  and  efficient,  and  good  sense  would 
suggest  an  extension  of  the  principle. 
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That  the  colonial  administration  ought  to  be  independent 
of  party  politics  in  America,  that  the  governor-general  of 
the  Philippines  ought  not  to  be  a  party  hack  who  is  not  big^ 
enough  for  a  position  in  the  Cabinet,  needs  no  demonstra- 
tion.    In  fact  the  success  of  England  as  a  colonial  power 
dates    from    the    time  when    the   administration    of    her 
colonies  was  divorced  from  party  struggles  in  Parliament. 
It  is  no  less  evident  that  the  governor-general  ought  to  be 
advised   by  a    council    drawn    from    the  wisest    officials 
in   his    colony.       There  is,   however,    another   principle 
which  is  less  obvious.     It  is  that  of  avoiding  excessive 
interference  from  home.  Lord  Durham  in  his  famous  report 
on  the  government  of  Canada  in  1839  commented  severely 
upon  this  evil  from  which  the  colonies  had  su£Fered  long. 
It  is  a  danger  that  is  much  increased  by  the  telegraph,  and 
one  to  which  the  United  States  is  peculiarly  exposed.    Any 
one  familiar  with  the  national  administration  must  be  aware 
how  highly  centralized,  or  as  the  French  say  concentrated^ 
it  is.     The  postmaster  of  one  of  our  large  cities  can  hardly 
get  a  radiator  shifted  or  a  wall  painted,  until  permission 
has  been  obtained  from  Washington.     Now  such  a  state  of 
things  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  good  colonial  administra- 
tion,  for  the  home  authorities  are  only  dimly  informed 
of  colonial  conditions,  and  cannot  by  means  of  any  amount 
of  dispatches,  reports  and  cable  messages  be  made  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  them.     The  governor  on  the  spot  must 
be  allowed  a  large  measure  of  discretion  in  all  matters  that 
do  not  involve  things  outside  the  colony.     But  it  takes  a 
great  deal  of  experience  to  learn  to  leave  the  local  officials  a 
free  hand,  for  the  home  government  is  easily  affected  by 
the  representations  of  interested  parties,  who  are  able  to 
display  an  amount  of  local  knowledge  that  is  quite  over- 
whelming.    In  England,  where  the  whole  system  of  parlia- 
mentary government  depends  upon  the  observance  of  con- 
ventions and  upon  mutual  forbearance,  the  difficulty  is  less 
than  in  America,  where  we  are  more  accustomed  in  politics 
to  exert  our  legal  rights.     It  would  seem  wise,  therefore, 
to  define  the   authority  of  the  governor  by  law,  so  that 
only  matters  of  grave  concern  should  be  reserved  for  deci- 
sion at  home. 

The  employment  of  capable,  influential  natives  by  the 
government  is  a  matter  of  no  little  consequence.  It  secures 
their  loyalty,  and  bridges  over  the  gap  between  the  rulers 
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and  the  ruled.  No  doubt  the  mainstay  of  the  administra- 
tion in  the  Philippines  must  be  found  in  the  American  offi- 
cials, but  many  of  the  minor  posts  and  magistracies  can,  as 
in  India,  be  filled  with  natives,  and  a  few  of  the  most 
capable  could  probably  be  given  seats  on  the  governor's 
council.  Native  troops  under  American  officers  could  also 
be  employed — a  proceeding  that  tends  to  make  good  sub- 
jects of  restless  spirits,  and  lessens  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  that  have  to  be  kept  in  a  tropical  climate.  Our 
negro  troops  will  save  us  from  maintaining  the  proportion 
of  white  men  in  the  tropics  that  England  is  obliged  to  keep 
there,  but  still  they  might  well  be  supplemented  by  Phil- 
ippinos. 

This  leads  nattirally  to  the  suggestion,  often  made  of  late, 
of  governing  through  the  native  chiefs,  as  Great  Britain 
has  done  in  India  and  the  Malay  Peninsula.  That  such  a 
system  is  advantageous  wherever  practicable,  English 
experience  amply  proves;  and  indeed,  it  is  now  a  maxim 
in  India  that  every  native  state  ought  to  be  preserved,  with 
scrupulous  care.  To  what  extent  the  system  can  be  applied 
in  the  Archipelago,  what  islands  and  districts  bear  such  an 
allegiance  to  a  native  chief  that  he  can  maintain  authority 
over  them,  is  a  question  on  which  only  men  with  a  rare 
familiarity  with  the  different  tribes  can  venture  an  opinion. 
The  most  promising  subject  for  experiment  would  seem  to 
be  the  Sultan  of  Sulu.  In  the  general  form  which  the  system 
has  now  reached  in  India  the  native  princes  can  hold  com- 
munication with  each  other,  and  with  foreign  powers,  only 
through  the  Indian  government.  Their  military  forces  are 
limited.  They  cannot  take  white  men  into  their  service 
without  permission.  They  must  allow  the  British  to  move 
troops,  place  garrisons  and  camps,  and  build  railways  and 
post  roads  in  their  territories.  Successions  to  the  throne 
are  not  valid  until  recognized  by  the  viceroy,  who  can 
intervene  in  case  of  rebellion  or  gross  misrule,  and  in  ex- 
treme cases  can  depose  the  prince  and  appoint  another. 
More  important  than  all  the  rest  the  British  resident 
accredited  to  the  prince,  watches  his  administration,  gives 
him  advice,  and  exerts  a  constant  if  unobtrusive  pressure 
in  favor  of  good  government.  The  system  has  been  espe- 
cially successful  where  a  long  minority  has  given  the  resi- 
dent an  opportunity  to  educate  the  young  prince,  and 
administer  his  estates  in  his  name  until  he  has  come  of  age. 
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The  tendency  on  the  whole  has  been,  while  exalting  the 
dignity  of  the  princes,  to  bring  them  more  and  more  into 
harmony  with  the  policy  of  the  empire.  The  system  relieves 
England  of  a  load  of  responsibility,  and  at  the  same  time 
removes  discontent,  by  giving  to  a  large  part  of  India  the 
satisfaction  of  native  rule,  and  enabling  the  Hindoos  under 
direct  British  government  to  realize  how  well  they  are 
treated.  With  the  federated  Malay  states  the  connection 
is  much  closer,  for  although  these  states  are  spoken  of  as 
** protected*'  by  England,  they  are  now  virtually  governed 
directly  by  her  agents.  In  the  treaty  of  1895  the  rulers  of 
the  Malay  states  agreed  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  British 
resident-general  in  all  matters  of  administration,  other  than 
those  touching  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  by  this 
fiction  he  is  enabled  to  carry  on  the  government  in  their 
name. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
absolute  religious  toleration.  We  believe  in  it,  and  prac- 
tice it,  so  fully  at  home  that  we  are  not  likely  to  violate  it 
in  our  dependencies.  But  there  is  another  question  that 
demands  immediate  and  far-seeing  consideration.  I  refer 
to  the  immigration  of  Chinese.  As  soon  as  order  has  been 
restored,  and  a  measure  of  prosperity  created,  they  are  likely 
to  come  in  great  numbers;  and  they  will  be  heartily  wel- 
comed by  the  foreign  capitalists,  because  they  supply  an 
abundance  of  industrious  and  cheap  laborers.  But  their 
presence  will  undoubtedly  have  the  same  results  as  in  the 
Straits  Settlements  and  Sarawak,  where  their  superior 
thrift,  industry  and  commercial  aptitude  has  placed  all  the 
smaller  trade  in  their  hands,  and  thus  they  have  prospered 
at  the  expense  of  the  Malays,  who  would,  it  is  said,  mas- 
sacre them  all  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  if  the  Fax 
Britannica  were  removed.  The  Chinese  are  utterly  imper- 
vious to  European  civilization,  regarding  it  simply  as  a 
protection  under  which  they  can  thrive,  and  whether  it  is 
wise,  or  right  toward  the  natives,  to  suffer  such  an  element 
to  increase  in  the  Archipelago  for  the  sake  of  their  labor 
is  at  least  extremely  doubtful.  Moreover,  it  will  be  invidi- 
ous to  forbid  the  people  of  our  own  dependency  to  come  to 
our  shores.  The  Philippinos  are  not  fond  enough  of  hard 
work  to  make  their  immigration  to  the  United  States  in 
considerable  numbers  anything  but  a  nightmare  of  the  labor 
unions,  but  the  Chinese  will  miss  no  channel  for  getting. 
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here  that  is  left  unstopped.  We  have  already  prohibited 
Chinese  immigration  to  Hawaii,  and  we  must  consider  at 
once  the  question  whether  we  will  permit  it  to  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Porto  Rico. 

Porto  Rico  presents,  as  I  have  said,  peculiar  difficulties  of 
its  own.  At  first  sight  the  problem  appears  simple  enough. 
The  obvious  solution  is  to  establish  there  a  government  like 
that  of  one  of  our  territories,  with  a  government  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  a  legislature  elected  by  the  people. 
This  system  has  worked  very  well  here;  but  we  have  tried 
it  only  as  a  temporary  expedient,  a  stepping-stone  to  state- 
hood. It  has  lasted  only  while  the  population  was  thinly 
scattered.  When  a  territory  has  become  settied  densely 
enough  to  be  a  real  community,  with  a  political  life  of  its 
own,  it  has  been  admitted  as  a  state.  Now  Porto  Rico  is 
almost  as  densely  peopled  to-day  as  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  yet  it  must  be  dear  that  it  cannot  be  admitted 
as  a  state  until  it  has  been  trained  in  self-government,  and 
has  acquired  the  political,  social  and  industrial  habits  that 
prevail  in  the  United  States.  That  this  will  take  a  very 
great  length  of  time  every  observer  of  political  history  will 
recognize.  In  short,  the  period  is  so  long  that  statehood  is 
too  remote  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the 
immediate  administration  of  the  island. 

As  a  permanent  method  of  colonial  government,  or  one 
that  is  intended  to  last  for  any  great  length  of  time,  the 
system  of  a  governor  appointed  by  the  mother  country  and 
a  legislature  elected  by  the  colony  is  open  to  grave  objec- 
tions. Continual  struggles  between  these  two  authorities 
are  almost  inevitable,  for  the  legislature  naturally  wants 
to  have  its  way,  and  where  it  is  tiiwarted  by  the  governor 
it  learns  to  look  upon  him  as  the  representative  of  an  alien 
if  not  a  hostile  power;  and  yet  the  governor  must  sometimes 
check  the  legislature  unless  the  colony  is  to  be  given  virtual 
independence.  The  system  tends,  therefore,  to  promote 
fiiction  instead  of  the  mutual  sympathy  that  ought  to  exist 
between  the  parent  state  and  the  colony.  England  tried  it, 
and  after  many  bitter  experiences,  was  forced  to  discard  it. 
She  tried  it  with  her  North  American  colonies,  and  the 
consequences  were  constant  bickerings,  until  the  Revolution 
cut  the  connection  altogether.    She  tried  it  in  Canada  with 
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similar  results,  which  culminated  in  the  rebellion  of  1837. 
The  remedy  in  this  case  was  found  in  the  granting  of 
responsible  government,  that  is,  in  placing  the  governor- 
general  in  a  position  like  that  of  the  Queen,  and  transfer- 
ring the  real  exercise  of  his  powers  to  ministers  responsible 
to  the  popular  chamber  of  the  colony.  Except  for  foreign 
relations  Canada  thus  became  independent  in  almost  every- 
thing but  name.  Finally  England  tried  it  in  the  case  of 
Jamaica,  and  the  contests  with  the  legislature  that  ensued 
were  not  terminated  until  the  people  of  the  island,  terrified 
by  the  insurrection  of  the  negroes  in  1865,  voluntarily  gave 
up  their  constitution,  and  the  elected  legislature  was 
replaced  by  one  appointed  by  the  Crown.  Warned  by  these 
experiences,  England  changed  her  policy,  and  granted 
responsible  government  as  fast  as  possible  to  all  her 
colonies  where  men  of  English  race  were  numerous.  She 
even  pressed  it  upon  Australia  and  the  Cape  before  they 
were  anxious  to  receive  it.  All  the  North  American  and 
Australian  colonies  and  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  have  now 
full  responsible  government;  while  of  the  other  depen- 
dencies that  have  any  representative  element  in  their 
constitution,  only  three,  Bermuda,  the  Bahamas  and  Bar- 
bados, have  a  purely  elective  legislative  chamber,  and 
these  three  are  small  and  peculiarly  situated.  In  all  the 
rest  (Jamaica,  Guiana,  the  Leeward  Islands,  Mauritius, 
Cyprus  and  Malta)  the  legislative  council  is  partly  elected 
and  partly  appointed,  usually  in  such  proportions  that  the 
appointed  members  form  at  least  one-half  of  the  body. 
England  has  learned  not  to  create  an  elective  legislature 
unless  she  is  prepared  to  go  farther  in  a  short  time  and 
grant  to  the  colony  complete  control  of  its  affairs,  and  thus 
a  distinction  has  arisen,  which  tends  to  become  sharper 
and  sharper,  between  Crown  colonies  and  self-governing 
colonies. 

If  this  is  true  of  colonies  whose  people  are  of  English 
race,  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom,  it  must  be 
manifestly  far  more  true  where  the  population  of  the  colony 
differs  from  the  bulk  of  that  of  the  parent,  or  rather  adopt- 
ing, state  by  race,  by  religion,  and  by  political  traditions. 
Yet  that  is  the  case  in  Porto  Rico.  The  nearest  parallel  to 
the  condition  that  confronts  us  there  is  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  French  Canada,  and  the  most  valuable  study  of 
the  problems  it  presents  is  the  report  of  Lord  Durham, 
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made  after  the  rebellion  of  1837.  ^i^is  document,  to  which 
I  have  already  referred,  pointed  out  forcibly  the  evils  that 
had  flowed  from  placing  side  by  side  an  elected  legislature 
and  a  governor  with  real  authority,  and  it  urged  the 
necessity  of  establishing  responsible  government  in  the 
colony.  Although  Canada  had  then  been  under  English 
rule  for  about  eighty  years,  and  had  had  an  elective  assem- 
bly for  nearly  half  a  century,  the  training  of  the  French 
Canadians  in  self-government  would  hardly  have  been 
enough  to  make  the  remedy  suggested  practicable  had  it 
not  been  for  the  vast  tracts  of  waste  land  which  brought  a 
great  influx  of  English  settlers.  In  fact  the  province  of 
Upper  Canada,  which  was  united  with  the  French  province 
by  the  act  of  1840,  was  entirely  English.  Now  the  people 
of  Porto  Rico  are  not  very  much  less  lacking  in  political 
experience  than  the  Frendi  Canadians  were  at  the  capture 
of  Quebec,  and  there  is  no  vacant  territory  into  which 
Americans  can  move  in  great  numbers.  Hence  respon- 
sible government  in  the  English  sense  cannot  safely  be 
set  up  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  the  island  must  first 
tmdergo  a  period  of  apprenticeship.  Moreover,  our  own 
people  are  quite  unfamiliar  with  the  conceptions  that 
underlie  the  principles  of  responsible  government,  and 
they  would  fail  to  understand  the  position  of  a  governor 
who>  on  the  ground  that  his  legal  powers  were  in  the 
safe  keeping  of  a  colonial  cabinet,  sanctioned  unwise  and 
unjust  laws,  or  a  hostile  tariff,  enacted  by  the  colonial 
legislature.  If  the  governor  is  to  exert  no  real  authority 
it  would  probably  be  wiser  to  cast  the  island  adrift, 
providing  only  that  it  should  hold  no  communication 
with  the  outside  world  save  through  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  This  would,  no  doubt,  involve  complica- 
tions with  foreign  powers,  but  at  least  it  would  be  a  system 
that  our  people  could  comprehend.  The  island  would  then 
be  a  protected  state  and  not  a  dependency.  It  would  be  a 
Spanish-American  republic  whose  foreign  relations  alone 
would  be  under  the  guardianship  of  the  United  States. 
Perhaps  this  would  be  the  most  prudent  relation  for  us  to 
hold  with  the  island,  and  a  great  deal  could  be  said  on  both 
sides  of  that  question. 

Assuming,  however,  as  the  title  of  this  discussion  indi- 
cates, that  Porto  Rico  is  to  remain  a  dependency  of  this 
country,  it  would  seem  that  an  elected   assembly  with 
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general  legislative  powers  cannot  wisely  be  established.  If 
that  is  true,  two  courses  are  open  to  us.  An  elected  assem- 
bly with  strictly  limited  powers  may  be  created,  other 
matters  being  reserved  for  the  governor  and  an  appointed 
council;  or  the  Bnglish  example  may  be  followed  of  vesting 
general  legislative  powers  in  a  body  composed  partly 
of  appointed  and  partly  of  elected  members,  the  latter, 
say  a  dozen  in  number,  being  perhaps  chosen  by  the 
seven  provinces.  The  second  plan,  at  least  at  the  outset, 
would  probably  be  the  safer  with  a  people  unused  to  consti- 
tutional limitations.  But  in  any  event  the  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  governor's  council  ought  to  be  selected  from 
residents,  and  as  far  as  possible,  from  natives  of  the  island. 
By  this  process,  jealousy  of  foreign  rule  could  be  minimized, 
for  the  mere  fact  that  the  chief  officials  were  appointed 
ought  not  to  be  seriously  obnoxious  to  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  any  other  method  of  selection. 

I  am  aware  that  the  powers  entrusted  to  the  governor  and 
council  may  be  abused,  although  the  danger  is  surely  no 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  a  popular  assembly  elected  by  a 
people  unused  to  self-government.  But  I  do  not  think  we 
need  to  fear  a  repetition  of  the  carpet-bag  rule.  That  was 
made  possible  only  by  the  disorganized  and  distracted  state 
of  the  south;  and  by  the  sudden  enfranchisement  of  an 
enormous  mass  of  untrained  voters,  at  a  time  when  the 
North  distrusted  every  Southerner  who  had  the  slightest 
experience  of  public  affairs.  It  may  be  observed,  also,  that 
where  the  political  conditions  are  such  as  to  permit  the 
existence  of  carpet-bag  rule,  the  presence  of  an  elected 
assembly  tends  rather  to  aggravate  than  to  remove  the  evil; 
and  further,  that  if  we  appoint  governors  of  the  carpet-bag 
type,  they  will  wreck  any  system  of  government  that  can 
be  devised. 

The  development  of  local  self-government  is  a  matter  of 
the  highest  importance,  for  it  is  the  foundation  of  true 
political  liberty.  Capacity  for  popular  government  cannot 
be  created  by  edict  It  must  be  acquired  by  slow  experi- 
ence, and  efforts  to  produce  it  suddenly  have  usually  been 
disastrous.  It  requires  the  gradual  training  of  large  num- 
bers of  men  to  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  on  a  smsdl  scale; 
and  not  less  a  strong  reverence  for  the  authority  of  law,  as 
distinguished  from  the  commands  of  men.  Hence  it  must 
begin  with  local  government  administered  under  strict  rules 
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of  law.  Lord  Durham  remarked  the  defective  municipal 
organization  of  Canada,  and  laid  stress  in  his  report  upon 
the  necessity  of  improving  it  We  ought  to  foster  by  every 
means  in  our  power  the  management  of  local  affairs  in  Porto 
Rico  by  the  people  themselves,  and  in  doing  so  it  would 
be  well  to  follow  as  nearly  as  possible  the  existing  forms 
and  institutions,  filling  them  with  a  more  vigorous  spirit. 
It  may  be  necessary  at  first  to  appoint  the  alcalde,  or 
mayor,  but  he  should  be  selected  from  among  the  leading 
citizens  of  the  commune,  and  should  be  assisted  by  a  coun- 
cil elected  on  some  qualification  based  on  property  or  educa- 
tion, which  will  insure  that  the  electorate  shall  not  be  an 
ignorant  and  credulous  mass  of  voters.  The  franchise 
could  easily  be  so  arranged  that  it  should  gradually  expand 
automatically  as  prosperity  and  education  increased.  The 
general  principles  of  local  self-government  once  fixed,  their 
application  will  no  doubt  be  tentative  for  some  time  to 
come,  and  it  is  certainly  presumptuous  for  anyone  unfamil- 
iar with  life  on  the  island  to  attempt  to  talk  about  details. 

A  permanent  civil  service  is  essential  in  Porto  Rico  as 
well  as  in  the  Philippines,  although  it  would  have  a  some- 
what difiPerent  character.  In  the  Philippines  we  must 
depend  in  the  main  on  American  officials,  while  in  Porto 
Rico  the  service  ought,  after  the  first  few  years,  to  be 
recruited  almost  exclusively  from  the  natives.  The  reason 
why  the  spoils  system  has  not  proved  even  more  intolerable 
in  the  United  States  must  be  sought  in  the  extraordinary 
versatility  of  the  American,  and  in  the  general  diffusion  of 
education.  But  these  qualities  are  wanting  in  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Porto  Rico,  and  therefore  if  we  are  to  have  the 
support  of  an  efficient  administrative  force,  we  must  have 
a  permanent  and  well-trained  civil  service.  The  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  throw  away  any  chances  in  the  diffi- 
cult and  imtried  task  before  it. 

The  judicial  system  is  perhaps  the  most  important  point 
of  all.  If  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  are  to  acquire  our  politi- 
cal ideas  and  traditions  it  must  be  chiefly  by  means  of  the 
courts  of  law,  for  the  relation  of  the  courts  to  the  adminis- 
trative officials  and  to  the  citizens  is  the  fundamental  point 
of  difference  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  government 
and  that  of  the  Latin  races.  It  is  the  force  that  prevents 
the  government  from  being  autocratic,  that  makes  it  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  and  not  of  men.     Porto  Rico  can  never 
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obtain  our  political  system  unless  she  first  becomes  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  our  judicial  conceptions.  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  substantive  law  needs  to  be  changed.  On 
the  contrary,  some  branches  of  the  law  must  obviously  be 
retained,  and  nothing  would  be  gained  by  changing  most  of 
the  others.  To  change  the  law  of  land  is  oppressive,  while 
commercial  law,  the  law  of  contracts  and  so  forth,  are  very 
much  alike  over  the  whole  civilized  world.  England  had 
to  decide  the  same  question  when  she  conquered  Canada, 
and  after  an  unfortunate  effort  to  introduce  the  common 
law,  she  determined,  in  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774,  to  substitute 
the  English  criminal  law  as  being  milder  than  the  French 
at  that  time,  but  to  leave  the  Canadian  law  in  other 
respects  untouched.  Porto  Rico  has  now  the  civil  law,  and 
it  had  better  not  be  disturbed  except  so  far  as  it  may  be 
amended  in  detail  from  time  to  time  by  legislation.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  administering  the  civil  law  by  means  of 
the  American  judicial  system.  The  common  law  has 
always  recognized  the  binding  force  of  local  customs,  and 
there  has  never  been  any  trouble  in  the  case  of  Louisiana, 
which  still  retains  the  civil  law  as  the  basis  of  her  jurispru- 
dence. Incidentally  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  law 
would  avoid  any  question  about  juries  in  civil  suits, — if  the 
provision  about  jury  trial  in  the  Constitution  applies  to 
Porto  Rico  at  all, — because  in  civil  cases  the  provision  ex- 
tends only  to  suits  at  common  law.  It  does  not  apply  to 
equity  causes  or  to  litigation  under  the  civil  law. 

The  important  thing  is  that  the  organization  and 
authority  of  the  American  courts  should  be  planted  in  Porto 
Rico,  together  with  the  method  of  procedure  and  the  rules  of 
evidence.  The  best  judicial  organization  would  probably  be 
that  under  which  the  common  law  was  sucx^essfuUy  built  up ; 
local  courts  with  a  limited  jurisdiction,  and  a  central  court 
for  the  whole  island,  which  should  hear  appeals  in  bank, 
and  whose  members  should  go  on  circuit  through  the 
several  provinces.  They  could  be  assisted  in  ascertaining 
the  facts  in  any  case  by  local  assessors  or  the  local  magis- 
trates. No  system  better  adapted  for  maintaining  the  dig- 
nity of  the  courts  and  the  authority  of  the  law  has  ever  been 
devised.  It  would  appear  wise  also  to  allow  appeals  in 
certain  cases  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  although 
such  appeals  would  not  be  ntunerous.  England  has  always 
permitted  an  appeal  from  her  colonial  courts  to  the  Judicial 
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Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  is  to-day  virtually 
the  same  court  as  the  House  of  Lords,  the  highest  tribunsd 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Such  an  appeal  is  useful  in  many 
ways.  It  tends  to  tmify  the  law,  and  to  preserve  the 
authority  of  the  parent  state  without  the  irritation  that 
might  be  provoked  by  action  of  the  executive  department. 
Moreover,  it  acts  as  a  restraint  on  all  public  bodies  and 
functionaries  in  the  colony  to  know  that  the  legality  of  their 
acts  is  liable  to  be  called  in  question  before  a  paramount 
power,  the  greatest  tribunal  of  the  parent  state. 

A  potent  force  in  fostering  the  affection  of  the  people  of 
Porto  Rico  for  the  United  States  might  be  found  in  the 
army  and  the  navy.  Not  only  might  the  natives  of  the 
island  be  recruited  into  the  ranks,  but  a  certain  number  of 
promising  young  men  might  receive  Presidential  appoint- 
ments year  by  year  to  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  just  as 
commissions  in  the  British  army  are  now  reserved  for  young 
colonials.  There  is  certainly  nothing  that  stimulates  loyalty 
to  a  flag  so  much  as  serving  under  it. 

The  regulation  of  the  grant  of  concessions  or  franchises 
will  be  a  thorny  problem  in  both  our  dependencies,  for  the 
dlanger  of  abuse  is  exceeding  great.  England  encountered 
the  same  question  in  the  form  of  the  disposition  of  crown 
lands  in  the  colonies;  and  we  know  a  little  about  it  our- 
selves from  some  trifling  experiences  at  home.  The  only 
safeguard  we  have  yet  discovered  is  to  provide  that  such 
grants  shall  not  be  made  by  special  acts,  but  by  general  law 
alone;  and  although  that  principle  cannot  be  strictly  applied 
to  the  gigantic  corporations  bred  by  economy  of  operation 
in  a  huge  country,  it  can  probably  be  applied  in  our  new 
I)ossessions  for  many  years  to  come. 

One  more  suggestion  before  closing,  for  suggestions  are 
singularly  easy  to  make  when  one  has  no  responsibility  for 
carrying  them  out  There  would  seem  to  be  no  motive  for 
haste  in  creating  civil  governments  either  for  Porto  Rico 
or  the  Philippines.  The  military  rule  in  Porto  Rico  appears 
to  be  proceeding  smoothly,  and  in  the  Archipelago  civil 
government  cannot  be  established  until  order  is  restored. 
There  are  certainly  cases  where  it  is  more  important  to  act 
right  than  to  act  quickly. 
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It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  mutability  of  human  affairs 
that  three  years  ago  the  United  States  should  have  practi- 
cally threatened  war  against  England  on  account  of  an 
alleged  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  one  of  her  colonies  and  that  to-day  the  United 
States  should  be  taking  heart  of  grace  in  her  colonial  ventures 
from  England's  colonial  successes.  I  mention  this  merely 
to  show  how  entirely  foreign  to  the  American  mind  was  any 
idea  of  territorial  expansion  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Perhaps 
there  could  be  named  no  subject  on  which  ^e  people  at 
large  in  this  country  possess  so  little  information  as  the  gov- 
ernment of  dependencies;  nothing  could  be  more  naturaL 
It  could  never  have  been  contemplated  that  the  government 
of  dependencies  would  ever  be  a  problem  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  would  be  called  on  to  face.  Since  it 
became  evident  that  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Porto  Rico 
would  have  to  be  governed  by  American  administration  a 
vast  amount  of  rubbish  has  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  country  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  problem  thus 
suddenly  arising  out  of  the  success  of  American  arms. 
Articles  have  appeared  in  even  the  more  respectable  journals 
in  reference  to  the  colonial  system  of  England  winch  con- 
tained inaccuracies  which  wotdd  be  severely  punished  in  an 
English  schoolboy  of  fourteen  years  of  age.  It  has  become 
common  to  refer  to  England's  colonial  empire  as  though  it 
consisted  of  a  number  of  homogeneous  parts  which  in  the 
main  present  to  the  sovereign  state  problems  of  a  similar 
nature.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  facts,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  before  any  good  work  can  be  done  in 
the  direction  of  educating  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the 
government  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  the  fact  must 
be  clearly  established  that  the  government  of  tropical  de- 
pendencies is  a  very  different  question  from  the  government 
of  states  or  dependencies  outside  the  tropics.  In  a  tropical 
climate  the  conditions  of  life  are  so  different  from  any  that 
can  be  found  in  northern  countries  that  the  experience  of 
home  government  forms  a  poor  guide  for  colonial  adminis- 
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tration.  In  Europe  and  in  North  America  the  task  of  gov- 
ernment is  made  comparatively  easy  from  the  fact  that  the 
g^eneral  tendency  of  the  majority  of  the  people  is  in  the 
direction  of  progress,  industry,  social  improvement,  morality 
and  good  order;  and  every  act  of  the  government  which 
does  not  injuriously  afifect  any  of  these  factors  meets  with 
the  approval  and  active  support  of  the  masses.  In  tropical 
climates,  on  the  other  hand,  the  aims  of  the  government 
find  but  little  encouragement  amongst  the  masses.  The 
population  contains  but  a  small  element  of  that  material 
which  is  necessary  for  progressive  development,  and  color 
prejudice  forms  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  social  advance- 
ment of  that  small  minority  of  the  colored  race  which  suc- 
ceeds in  attaining  positions  of  honorable  independence.  By 
far  the  greater  number  of  individuals  in  tropical  countries 
are  without  any  ambition  to  do  more  than  secure  the  neces- 
sities of  life,  and  the  ease  with  which  this  ambition  is  sat- 
isfied contributes  in  no  small  degree  to  the  idleness  and 
indifference  which  is  the  marked  characteristic  of  the  popu- 
lation. A  short  residence  in  a  tropical  colony  serves  to 
convince  most  persons  of  the  governing  class  of  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  effecting  any  material  change  in  the  natural 
di^)osition  of  the  natives,  and  whether  such  conviction  is 
based  on  insufficient  grounds  or  not,  the  result  is  the  same, 
and  each  successive  generation  of  reformers  faces  the  situation 
with  an  amazing  confidence  for  a  while  and  then  wraps 
itself  up  in  a  garment  of  indifference,  stifling  any  incon- 
venient pricks  of  conscience  with  the  assurance  that  the 
time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  the  wholesale  regeneration  of 
humanity.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  new  governor,  the 
new  colonial  secretary,  the  new  administrator,  be  he  never 
90  bemedaled  for  worthiness  in  past  service  at  home,  sends 
to  his  government  the  same  discouraging  tale  of  a  people 
possessing  indeed  some  virtues  of  the  lesser  kind,  but  lost  to 
all  desire  for  progress  and  content  to  live  a  life  in  which 
no  disturbing  thought  of  rising  above  the  common  level 
intrudes  on  the  soothing  monotony  of  existence.  No  one 
who  has  spent  any  considerable  time  in  the  tropics  can 
have  failed  to  observe  that  where  any  degree  of  prosperity 
has  been  reached,  where  any  approach  to  sanitary  conditions 
exists,  where,  in  fact,  any  indication  of  progress  is  in  evi- 
dence, these  tilings  have  been  achieved  not  by  means  of  but 
in  spite  of  the  mass  of  the  people.     That  in  some  parts  of 
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the  tropics  this  may  be  due  in  some  degree  to  the  evil  efiects 
of  slavery  constitutes  a  satisfactory  excuse  for  those  condi- 
tions, the  existence  of  which  is  not  in  any  way  affected  by  a 
consideration  of  their  origin.  When  measured  by  the  com- 
mercial standard  the  difference  between  tropical  and  non- 
tropical colonies  becomes  most  strikingly  apparent.  Thus 
taking  England's  tropical  and  non-tropical  colonies  I  find 
that  during  the  past  five  years  the  non-tropical  colonies, 
Australia,  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  imported  British  pro- 
duce to  the  value  of  $15.34  P^  head  of  their  population, 
whilst  the  tropical  colonies  imported  British  goods  to  the 
value  of  only  fifty-six  cents  per  head.  Again,  the  non- 
tropical colonies  exported  to  England  produce  to  the  value 
of  $22.88  per  head  and  the  tropical  colonies  produce  to  the 
value  of  sixty  cents  a  head.  During  the  past  twelve  years 
I  have  spent  most  of  my  time  in  the  British  colonies.  I  was 
for  seven  years  in  the  West  Indies  and  visited  India  and 
several  of  the  French  and  Dutch  tropical  colonies.  My 
observations  during  the  past  twelve  years  have  led  me  to 
form  opinions  in  regard  to  the  tropics  which  are  likely  to  be 
very  unpopular  in  this  country.  I  claim  no  authority  for 
my  opinions.  If  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived 
are  wrong  I  can  only  say  that  they  are  the  outcome  of  careful 
and  unprejudiced  investigation.  I  may  say  then  that  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics  will  ever  be 
capable  of  self-government  in  the  sense  which  is  usually 
attached  to  that  expression.  Is  there  at  the  present  day  to 
be  found  anjrwhere  in  the  tropics  a  country  which  is  showing 
itself  capable  of  self-government?  I  might  go  &rther  and 
ask  has  there  ever  been  any  country  in  the  tropics  which 
has  shown  itself  capable  of  self-government  ?  It  is  true  that 
in  Peru  at  the  time  of  the  Incas  there  was  a  government 
which  maintained  discipline  and  order  amongst  the  people 
of  that  country,  but  the  government  was  autocratic  and  did 
not  lay  with  the  people,  and  excellent  as  the  results  of  the 
system  were  in  many  respects,  they  have  been  very  generally 
condemned  by  writers  because  they  did  not  proceed  fix>m 
self-government,  but  from  a  perfect  form  of  despotism.  Now 
if  we  glance  at  India  as  it  is  to-day  we  see  a  spectacle  of 
three  hundred  million  people  governed  by  thirty  thousand 
British  officials.  There  has  been  a  great  clamor  in  favor 
of  India  for  the  Indians.  It  is  claimed  and  with  great 
justice  that  the  Hindoos,  who  have  been  educated  according 
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to  western  notions,  have  shown  themselves  capable  of  enter- 
ing  all  the  professions  with  the  greatest  credit  to  themselves 
in  their  examinations.  I  am  free  to  admit  that  I  have  never 
met  amongst  other  races  men  who  have  shown  such  an 
exquisite  subtlety  of  intellect,  such  an  extraordinary  aptitude 
for  learning,  as  some  Hindoos  whom  I  have  known,  but  un- 
fortunately subtlety  of  intellect  does  not  help  people  toward 
self-government.  It  is  a  very  common  error  to  suppose  that 
administrative  capacity  goes  hand  in  hand  with  intellectual 
attainment.  You  may  take  a  native  official  in  India  and  as 
long  as  things  run  smoothly  he  will  amaze  you  by  the  clever- 
ness and  ingenuity  of  his  annual  report;  compared  with  it 
the  unvarnished  statements  of  his  English  brother  official 
will  appear  as  the  crude  production  of  a  schoolboy.  But 
send  a  flood,  send  a  famine,  devastate  his  territory  with 
disease  and  what  do  you  find,  an  absolute  incapacity  for 
action.  Then  it  is  that  the  administrative  ability  of  the 
Englishman  steps  in  and  saves  the  country  from  disaster. 
What  is  wanted  in  the  government  of  colonies  is  extreme 
energy  and  determination  and  these  qualities  are  not  found 
in  the  pake-up  of  the  oriental  races.  If  we  turn  now  to  the 
negro  m  the  tropics  we  find  a  still  worse  condition  of  affiiirs. 
In  the  British  West  Indies,  where  the  negro  is  treated  better 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  we  find  the  negro  voters 
sending  negroes  into  the  legislative  assemblies — in  some  of 
these  colonies  the  negro  or  colored  men  outnumber  the  white 
persons.  For  more  than  a  year  I  attended  all  the  meetings 
of  the  legislative  assembly  in  such  a  colony.  I  listened  hour 
upon  hour  to  the  speeches  of  these  negro  legislators.  I 
found  many  of  them  excellent  speakers  and  keen  debaters, 
but  I  found  also  that  they  were  entirely  unfit  for  legislative 
duties.  They  seemed  to  be  possessed  of  no  sense  of  propor- 
tion, no  sense  of  responsibility ;  they  were  apparently  governed 
almost  entirely  by  their  emotions.  It  would  appear  as  though 
the  British  colonial  office  held  similar  views  to  those  which  I 
have  expressed,  for  within  the  past  year  two  islands,  Dominica 
and  Tobago,  have  been  deprived  of  their  representative  insti- 
tutions; the  former  has  been  converted  into  a  crown  colony 
and  the  latter  has  been  made  a  ward  of  Trinidad.  Those 
who  are  best  informed  in  the  West  Indies  tell  me  that  it  is 
contemplated  to  make  considerable  changes  in  the  near 
future  in  the  government  of  the  British  West  Indian 
colonies.     Now  it  is  often  urged  that  the  reason  why  the 
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negro  in  the  tropics  has  not  shown  himself  capable  of  self- 
government  is  because  he  has  not  had  time.  If  we  take  the 
case  of  the  chief  negro  republic,  Hayti,  it  would  certainly 
appear  that  they  have  not  had  time,  for  it  is  beyond  doubt  a 
fact  that  cannibalism  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
republic.  Sir  Spencer  St.  John  in  his  book  on  Hayti,  pub- 
lished in  1884,  places  the  matter  altogether  beyond  question 
and  during  a  visit  I  paid  to  the  island  in  1893  ^  saw  sufficient 
to  convince  me  that  the  abominable  practice  still  existed,  bat» 
as  a  matter  of  &ct,  the  negroes  have  had  just  as  much  time 
to  develop  a  civilization  and  to  evolve  a  satisfactory  form  of 
government  as  the  white  man.  There  were  negroes  in 
Afirica  when  Csesar  landed  on  British  soil  and  since  that 
time  the  people  of  Britain  have  made  themselves  what  they 
are  to-day  whilst  the  negro  in  Africa  remains  substantially 
what  he  was.  The  reason  why  the  negro  has  made  no  prog- 
ress is  that  a  tropical  climate  does  not  place  a  man  under 
any  necessity  to  exert  himself,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  climatic  influence  of  the  tropics  will  be  less 
powerful  in  the  next  thousand  years  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past  thousand  years.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  so  long  as 
theorists  will  maintain  that  political  and  ethical  principles 
have  an  universal  applicability,  so  long  will  all  attempts  at 
civilizing  the  tropics  end  in  grievous  disappointment.  I  will 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  faculty  of  governing  the 
tropics  lies  wholly  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  but  I  am 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  without  the  strong  hand  of  the 
man  of  the  north  to  hold  things  together  the  tropics  will 
never  advance  beyond  the  point  which  has  been  reached  by 
the  central  American  republics.  James  Anthony  Froude 
has,  to  my  mind,  expressed  the  whole  question  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  tropical  dependencies  in  the  following  lines, 
taken  from  his  **  English  in  the  West  Indies  ":  **  The  lead- 
ing of  the  wise  few,  the  willing  obedience  of  the  many,  is 
the  beginning  and  end  of  all  right  action.  Secure  this,  and 
you  secure  everything.  Fail  to  secure  it,  and,  be  your 
liberties  as  wide  as  you  can  make  them,  no  success  is 
possible. 


DISCUSSION. 
D&.  Taixott  Wii,i.iams,  Philadelphia. 

The  discussion  to  which  we  have  listened  for  three  hours,  has 
covered  all  three  phases  of  this  subject,  constitutional,  administrative 
and  industrial,  with  a  complete  ability.  We  may  fitly  congratulate 
the  Academy  upon  its  series  of  papers,  which  face  this  national  issue 
with  confidence,  accept  its  responsibilities  without  hesitation  and  see 
in  our  laws,  our  government  and  our  citizenship  the  material  for  its 
BQCcessful  solution. 

The  burden  of  utterance  has  been  in  favor  of  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  government  to  discharge  all  the  duties  before  it  in  the 
administration  of  dependencies.  This  was  also  the  case  in  the  debate 
in  Congress.  While  Professor  Woolsey  and  Professor  Hufficut  confine 
themselves  to  this  aspect.  Professor  Lowell  has  dealt  in  a  strain  as 
encouraging  with  the  administrative  necessities  of  the  case^  and  the 
solitary  doubt  as  to  the  future  is  raised  by  Mr.  Ireland  in  his  assertion, 
which  I  will  take  up  later,  that  contract  laws  are  indispensable  in 
dealing  with  labor  in  the  tropics. 

The  constitutional  argument  advanced  by  both  Professor  Woolsey 
and  Professor  Huffcut  has  become  familiar  during  the  last  six  months. 
They  differ,  one  in  believing  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  adjust  con- 
stitutional guarantees  in  some  shape,  and  the  other  in  asserting  that 
they  do  not  extend  over  territory  newly  acquired.  I  do  not  propose 
here  and  now  to  review  this  constitutional  discussion,  but  I  desire  to 
draw  attention  to  a  phase  of  this  branch  of  our  subject,  to  which 
neither  has  alluded.  In  guessing  on  the  future  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  it  has  generally  proved  wiser  to  trust  to  the  trend  of 
its  past  history  than  to  our  analysis  of  its  probable  reasons  for  a 
ftitnre  dedsion.  For  a  century,  since  its  early  decisions  first  struck, 
out  the  path,  the  Supreme  Court,  with  the  exception  of  the  solitary^ 
dedsion  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  has  never  found  a  national  need  without 
discovering  a  national  power.  This  has  been  the  basis  of  its  steady 
extension  of  the  powers  of  the  "  federal  agency  "  into  the  prerogatives 
of  a  nation  possessing  all  the  powers  required  in  the  external  dis- 
charge of  its  duties  in  the  field  of  international  law.  In  dedding 
internal  questions  the  pendulum  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  swung  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  but  in  deciding  those  questions  created  by 
the  external  relations  of  the  United  States,  ending  in  the  luminous 
decisions  in  Ross'  case,  quoted  by  Professor   Huffcut    (140  U.  S* 
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453),  the  Supreme  Court  has  always  found  whatever  power  it 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  have  to  act  in  its  sovereign  capacity. 
I  need  not  review  these  cases.  They  have  decided  the  right  to  ac- 
quire territory,  to  determine  its  government,  to  govern  territory  con- 
quered, but  not  annexed,  to  enforce  treaties,  to  exclude  aliens  in 
time  of  peace  and  to  discharge,  even  to  the  execution  and  imprison- 
ment of  American  citizens,  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdictions  of 
ex-territorial  law  in  Oriental  countries.  With  this  dear  ascendin^^ 
curve  running  through  a  century,  it  is  no  great  stretch  of  either  im- 
agination or  calculation  to  assume  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  reach 
a  precisely  gimiliar  conclusion  when  it  is  called  npon  to  decide 
whether  the  nation  oiganized  by  the  constitution  can  exercise  the 
ordinary  national  powers  of  other  nations  in  dealing  with  annexed 
territory. 

The  precise  letter  of  the  constitution  of  course,  blocks  the  way,  as 
Professor  Woolaey  has  pointed  out.  Through  it.  Professor  Hnffcut  has 
driven  his  ingenious  tunnel,  but  the  provision  in  regard  to  jury  duty 
is  in  the  same  article  with  the  provision  in  r^ard  to  judges  holding 
for  good  behavior,  and  if  Congress  can  establish  courts  which  can 
legally  condemn  a  man  when  the  judge  only  holds  for  a  term  of 
years  in  our  territories,  it  could  by  parity  of  reasoning  eliminate  the 
jury.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  United  States  has  had  three  successive 
classes  of  territory  acquired,  first  from  cession  by  states  to  the 
United  States,  under  conditions  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  recog- 
nized as  limiting  congressional  action,  second  by  the  cession  of 
foreign  countries  under  treaties  which  stipulated  that  in  the  new 
acquisitions,  the  citizens  of  the  ceding  nation  should  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges of  the  citizens  of  the  nation  accepting  the  cession,  which  Justice 
Marshall  held  the  sole  basis  of  dvil  rights.  Third,  our  present 
acquisitions  which  are  ceded  without  this  provision  and  in  which  by 
implication  these  rights  are  not  conferred  by  annexation.  There  is 
here  a  steady  sequence  whose  march  and  progress  the  Supreme  Court 
sought  to  interrupt  in  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  but  in  which  the  arbit- 
rament of  events  proved  more  powerful  than  the  logic  of  Taney. 
The  absence  of  this  treaty  clause  in  our  last  acquisitions  under  the 
reasoning  of  Marshall  vitally  changes  the  situation,  and  while  it  does 
not  alter  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate,  it  changes  the  environ- 
ment under  which  it  acts. 

Any  confusion  on  this  subject  arises  from  failing  to  discriminate 
between  the  limits  of  sovereignty  and  constitutional  jurisdiction. 
The  decisions  in  the  California  cases  to  which  Professor  HufiK:ut 
alluded  (Cross  v,  Harrison,  16  Howard,  164)  do  not  base  the  right  to 
levy  taxes  on  the  war  power,  but  the  absence  of  constitutional  reason 
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for  interference  with  these  taxes  on  the  fact  that  Congress  had  not 
yet  legislated  so  as  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  its  treaties  and  its  constitution.  Sovereignty  and  juris- 
diction may  be  coterminous^  Either  may  exist  where  the  other  is 
absent  The  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  sentenced  in  Japan  to 
•death  and  provided  for  the  imprisonment  of  Ross  for  life  in  Albany, 
a  stronger  case  than  the  finding  in  Japan  because  the  sentence  had  to  be 
•executed  within  our  oonstitntional  limits,  but  no  one  will  pretend  that 
the  constitutional  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  applied  in  either 
case  because  if  it  had  a  jury  would  have  been  necessary,and  the  Supreme 
Court  wisely  found  the  authority  for  dealing  with  the  life  and  liberty 
of  an  American  citizen,  not  in  any  special  grant  of  power  to  Congress, 
but  in  the  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  the  international  powers  of  an 
independent  sovereignty.  A  long  series  of  decisions  show  that  the 
executive  sovereignty  of  the  English  crown  attaches  at  the  instant  of 
conquest,  but  the  judicial  jurisdiction  of  the  English  crown  only 
begins  after  an  order  in  council  has  extended  it.  The  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States  extends  over  an  Indian  tribe  ;  but  its  members  are 
not  within  the  constitutional  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  the 
right  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  manner  in  which  the  local  powers  of 
such  a  tribe  shall  be  exercised  does  not  render  such  local  powers  Fed- 
eral powers,  arising  from  and  created  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  (Tatton  v,  Mayer,  163  U.  S.  376.)  By  discovery 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  extended  over  the  Guano  Islands 
^hich  our  citizens  occupy,  but  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
is  only  established  there  by  act,  and  if  Congress  instead  of  making 
Navassa  a  ship  as  it  did  by  section  5516  R.  S.  had  given  its  governor 
Xwwer  of  life  and  death  the  grant  would  have  rested  on  as  complete 
constitutional  power  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  National  sovereignty 
■exists  complete,  unchallenged  and  unquestioned  over  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  Porto  Rico.  The  authority  now  exercised  there  is 
ordinarily  spoken  of  as  the  war  power  of  the  President,  but  it  is 
also  the  necessary  exercise,  as  the  Supreme  Court  pointed  out  in  the 
case  already  dted,  of  that  authority  which  attaches  to  a  sovereignty 
that  acquires  territory,  an  authority  which  is  not  provided  for  in  the 
constitution,  but  which  exists  as  a  logical  deduction  from  the  fact 
that  the  constitution  created  a  sovereignty  with  complete  national 
powers  for  international  pturposes. 

The  constitution  created  a  constitutional  jurisdiction  within  certain 
•definite  limits,  to  wit,  the  states  which  formed  the  union.  It  also 
created  a  nation  with  the  usual  international  powers  needed  and 
demanded  by  an  independent  nation,  recognized  and  acting  as  such 
tmder  the  law  of  nations.    To  both  of  these  propositions  all  agree. 
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When  this  national  sovereignty  acts  within  the  sphere  of  constitntional 
jurdisdiction,  it  is  limited  by  constitutional  provisions.  When  sls  a 
national  sovereignty,  it  acts  within  the  international  field,  it  has  what- 
ever powers  are  needed  for  its  work  as  snch,  a  principle  established^by  a 
long  series  of  decisions.  (Fong  Yue  Ting  v.  U.  S.  149,  U.  S.  712). 
Sovereignty  is  exercised  over  conquered  territory  under  no  specific 
constitutional  power,  but  as  part  of  the  rights  inherent  in  the  inter- 
national nation  created  by  the  constitution.  L^;islation,  by  treaty  or 
statute  (American  Insurance  Co.  v.  Canter,  i  Peters,  511),  decides 
when  the  constitutional  jurisdiction  shall  be  coterminous  with  this 
national  sovereignty,  and  until  some  legislation,  treaty  or  statute 
decides  this  political  question,  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
does  not  attach  (Jecker  v.  Montgomery,  13  Howard,-  498};  unless  Con- 
gress legislates  otherwise,  the  "  belligerent  rights  of  a  conqueror  '* 
remaining  complete  until  this  time  (16  Howard,  164).  Sovereignty, 
in  short,  moves  with  the  international  acts  of  the  nation. 
Constitutional  jurisdiction  travels  with  the  municipal  law  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  created  by  a  treaty  because  it  is  part  of  that 
law.  Nor  does  any  decision,  not  even  that  dted  referring  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  traverse  this  distinction,  for  the  simple  reason,  if 
no  other,  that  a  treaty  annexing  territory  without  conferring  civil 
rights — ^that  is,  extending  constitutional  jurisdiction  in  greater  or  less 
degree — ^has  never  yet  been  before  our  courts.  I  submit,  therefore, 
that  in  dealing  with  territory  thus  annexed,  there  may  be  found  a 
power  wider  than  that  simply  ''to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  territory,  and  other  property,"  to  wit,  that  broader  national 
power  which  permits  annexation  itself,  though  the  constitution  makes 
no  provision  for  the  act  and  under  which  power  a  long  series  of  statutes 
have  been  passed  and  even  jury  less  courts  created  as  part  of  national 
sovereignty,  and  not  part  of  our  municipal  constitutional  jurisdiction. 
In  dealing  with  the  administration  of  dependencies.  Professor 
Lowell  has  laid  stress,  as  is  indeed  fit,  on  the  trained  and  organized 
character  of  the  English  colonial  service.  But  the  precise  force  and 
efficacy  of  the  English  colonial  administration  is  and  always  has 
attached  to  the  absence  of  this  requirement  in  its  higher  parts.  It 
is  the  combination  of  a  trained  force  headed  and  controlled  by  men 
chosen  from  the  general  political  life  of  the  realm  and  for  political 
service  which  gives  the  English  colonial  service  practical  efficiency. 
A  pure  bureaucracy,  a  trained  and  examined  colonial  service,  exclu- 
sively applied  to  colonial  administration  ends  where  the  German 
colonial  service,  which  is  of  this  character,  has  always  ended,  in  the  per- 
petual broils  and  the  perpetual  blunders  of  the  "competition  wallah,"  if 
he  has  not  some  one  over  him  selected  by  the  competition  of  life  and 
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not  of  examination.  XTltimate  power  in  India  rests  with  the  governor- 
general  and  governors  of  the  presidencies,  men  selected  from  active 
Bnglish  political  life,  and  for  these  posts  a  Conservative  government, 
selects  Conservatives  and  a  Liberal  administration.  Liberals.  Sir  Alfred 
Milner,  the  ablest  figure  to-day  in  English  colonial  administration, 
was  a  dozen  years  ago  a  mere  journalist  and  has  never  gone  through 
the  competition  mill.  Of  the  seven  Australian  governors  last  year 
only  two  had  ever  had  political  training.  The  rest  had  been,  one  a 
gentleman  in  waiting,  another  groom  of  the  chambers,  another  "  Ver- 
derer  of  Epping  Forest " — an  ancient  office  doubtless,  but  whose  direct 
training  for  colonial  administration  must  be  admitted  to  be  slender  by 
the  few,  even  in  this  audience,  who  can  define  its  duties.  A  success- 
ful explorer,  like  Thomson,  a  good  regimental  officer,  some  journalist 
or  barrister  with  a  genius  for  management,  a  man  successful  in  Eng- 
lish politics— these  have  made  half  the  good  colonial  governors,  aided 
and  supported  by  a  trained  force  selected  by  competition  as  their  ad- 
ministrative tools. 

Nor  are  Anglo-Indian  salaries  what  they  were.  The  very  place 
Macaulay  took  to  accumulate  a  competence,  can  to-day  be  held  only  by 
a  man  with  a  private  fortune  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  salary 
paid  and  the  level  of  expenditure  demanded  by  the  post 

Mr.  AUeyne  Ireland  speaks  the  tmdoubted  conviction  of  all  English- 
men in  deeming  contract  labor  laws  necessary  in  the  tropics.  I  may 
be  pardoned  if  I  remember  that  every  English  paper  teemed  with  this 
advice  thirty-three  years  ago,  in  behalf  of  the  cotton  crop.  We  were 
assured — Who  does  not  remember  it? — that  without  contract  laws  the 
n^;n>  would  not  work  and  the  cotton  crop  cease.  Our  largest  crop 
then  had  been  3,000,000  bales.  Free  labor  has  quadrupled  the  yield. 
There  are  two  ways  of  making  a  man  work— by  pressure  from  above, 
disguised  slavery — or  by  stimulus  from  within,  the  higher  wages  of  a 
highly  organized,  free,  industrial  system.  The  last,  the  tropics  have 
never  yet  had.  Jamaica  and  the  other  English  tropical  West  Indian 
Islands  are  the  dissevered  fragments  of  a  continent  from  whose  indus- 
trial activity  they  have  been  separated.  Give  the  stimulus  of  a 
market  and  of  high  wages  and  all  men  will  work.  Deprive  them  of 
either  and  contract  labor  laws  are  needed.  The  American  may  yet 
solve  the  tropical  industrial  problem  as  he  has  quadrupled  the  cotton 
crop  in  face  of  all  the  arguments  marshaled  by  Mr.  Ireland,  all  made 
thirty-three*years  ago,  not  by  laws  making  it  harder  for  a  man  to  be 
idle  but  by  an  industrial  system  making  it  more  profitable  for  a  man 
to  labor. 
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Professor  1,,  S.  RowE,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  no  small  task  to  add  anything  to  the  admirable  addresses 
we  have  heard  this  afternoon.  In  them  we  find  exhausted  the  pos- 
sibilities of  political  organization  in  the  management  of  dependencies^ 
as  well  as  the  constitutional  difficulties  that  we  are  likely  to  encounter. 
Upon  these  two  questions— of  political  organization  and  constitutional 
interpretation — ^I  wish  to  say  a  few  words. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  that  so  &r  as  the  oiganization  of 
government  in  our  new  dependencies  is  concerned,  we  shall  be  able 
— ^whether  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  or  the  Philippines — ^to  adapt  oar 
standards  to  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands.  Arguing  from  precedent,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  onr 
government  will  be  too  despotic  rather  than  too  free.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  extension  of  American  rule  means  equality  of 
political  rights.  Throughout  our  history  the  principle  for  which  we 
have  stood  above  all  others  is  the  maintenance  of  order  and  security. 
To  this  end  we  are  prepared  to  subordinate  all  other  political  ideals 
and  principles. 

The  real  difficulties  which  we  will  encounter  in  the  government 
of  our  new  possessions,  difficulties  which  are  as  yet  new  to  us, 
lie  in  the  field  of  the  private  rather  than  in  that  of  the  pubhc 
law.  In  other  words,  while  we  shall  in  all  likelihood  be  able  to 
develop  a  governmental  organization  strong  enough  to  meet  any 
emergency,  there  is  grave  danger  that  by  suddenly  undermining 
customs,  traditions  and  systems  of  law  which  do  not  conform  to  the 
principles  of  the  common  law,  we  shall  destroy  the  fabric  of  social 
organization  in  the  new  territories.  Incomplete  and  inadequate  as 
such  social  organization  may  be,  it  is  the  first  step  in  orderly,  progres- 
sive development  To  destroy  it  is  to  invite  disintegration  and  decay. 
This  danger  is  evidently  very  much  greater  in  the  Philippines  than  in 
either  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico.  In  the  latter  our  first  and  most  important 
mission  is  to  reorganize  the  judicial  S3rstem  and  the  administration  of 
law  rather  than  its  form.  In  certain  departments  of  legal  procedure — 
particularly  that  of  land  transfer— glaring  abuses  must  be  corrected. 
The  only  immediate  change  necessary  in  the  substantive  law  however 
is  to  make  it  definite.  We  cannot  afford  to  permit  our  Governor- 
General  to  indulge  in  the  arbitrary  interference  with  the  form  of  law 
and  administration  of  justice  which  characterized  the  rule  of  his 
Spanish  predecessor.  Under  our  rule,  Cubans  and  Porto  Ricans  must 
be  assured  of  equality  before  the  law  not  only  as  between  themselves, 
but  also  as  against  the  public  authorities.  This  does  not  mean  that 
we  must  sweep  away  all  local  customary  law  and  establish  the  code 
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of  the  civil  law  throughout  the  islands,  thus  sacrificing  efficiency  to 
uniformity.  If  we  will  but  keep  in  mind  how  easily  the  legal  fibre  of 
a  people  is  undermined,  how  gradually  permanent  changes  in  legal 
standards  are  effected,  we  shall  be  spared  many  humiliating  failures. 

Our  policy  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  is  comparatively  simple  when 
compared  with  the  difficulties  which  we  shall  encounter  in  the  Philip- 
pines. We  shall  there  require  a  combination  of  firmness  and  for- 
bearance which  no  nation  has  as  yet  shown  in  its  dealings  with  inferior 
races.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  only  after  a  series  of 
bitter  lessons  that  England  acquired  the  first  rudimentary  notions  as 
to  the  proper  method  of  dealing  with  half-civilized  peoples.  In  the 
Philippines  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  almost  every  conceivable  form 
of  primitive  institution,  from  the  patriarchal  family  to  the  most  pro- 
nounced theocracy.  However  their  system  may  violate  our  legal 
standards,  we  must  remember  that  it  cannot  be  suddenly  changed 
without  setting  the  population  adrift  toward  anarchy  and  rebellion. 
For  a  long  time  we  may  have  to  tolerate  institutions  that  may  seem 
undesirable,  even  unjust  to  our  eyes,  and  yet  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  maintain  the  cohesion  of  the  present  sodal  system.  Law 
of  some  kind  is  better  than  no  law  at  all.  If  we  endeavor  suddenly  to 
Inject  American  ideas  into  Malay  tribal  relations,  disintegration  and 
disorder  are  certain  to  result.  The  most  that  we  can  hope  to  do  at 
present  is  to  prevent  the  more  violent  forms  of  tribal  or  individual 
aggression,  to  establish  an  equitable  system  of  taxation  and  then 
allow  the  civilizing  influence  of  industrial  reorganization  to  pave  the 
way  for  improvement  in  property  and  other  legal  relations.  As  Mr. 
Lowell  has  well  said,  we  shall  probably  make  many  blunders,  but  it  is 
asking  too  much  to  expect  an  easy  solution  to  so  complex  and  delicate 
a  problem. 

A  word  before  closing,  on  the  vexed  question  of  constitutional 
interpretation.  In  this  respect  I  am  inclined  to  take  quite  a  different 
view  of  the  situation  from  that  outlined  by  Professor  Woolsey.  If 
instead  of  analyzing  the  letter  of  constitutional  interpretation,  we 
stop  to  examine  its  spirit,  we  find  one  cardinal  principle  guiding  the 
court,  viz.,  to  avoid  as  &r  as  possible  any  interference  with  the  politi- 
cal organs  of  the  government  on  broad  questions  of  public  policy. 
In  order  to  carry  out  this  principle  we  find  the  court  resorting  to 
legal  fictions,  as  for  instance  in  Fleming  v.  Page,  *  and  Hamilton  v. 
I>illin.t 

I  am  fully  aware  that  this  proposition  in  the  general  form  may  give 
rise  to  some  misunderstanding.    Is  it  not  the  function  of  the  judiciary, 

*  9  Howard,  603. 
t  n  Wallace,  73. 
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ary,  it  will  be  asked,  to  safeguard  the  constitution  and  in  so  doing  to 
check  the  action  of  the  other  organs  of  government  ?  An  analysis 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  will  show  that  while  this  is 
true,  it  is  subject  to  certain  definite  limitations.  The  court  has 
consistently  refused  to  interfere  with  what  it  calls  "  the  political  func- 
tions of  the  government" 

While  it  has  given  no  definite  meaning  to  the  term  "  political  func- 
tions" the  end  which  the  court  has  kept  in  view  seems  quite  clear, 
viz.,  to  refrain  from  interfering  with  the  political  oxgans  of  the  gov- 
ernment whenever  the  peace,  or  safety  of  the  country  is  endangered 
or  the  order  and  security  of  any  district  menaced.  It  would  take  us 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  discussion  to  examine  the  instances  in 
which  this  principle  has  been  carried  out  The  most  striking  cases 
have  arisen  in  periods  of  conflict,  such  as  the  Civil  and  Mexican 
Wars.    The  Reconstruction  Period  was  particularly  fruitful  in  thia 


This  desire  to  avoid  conflict  with  the  political  oigana  of  government 
has  demanded  a  degree  of  self-restraint  on  the  part  of  the  judiciary 
which  has  aroused  the  admiration  of  every  student  of  politics.  This 
self-restraint  has  indirectly  increased  the  authority  of  the  courts,  for 
it  has  assured  to  them  the  respect  and  support  of  the  people  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  courts  have  seen  fit  to  place  checks  upon  executive 
action.  Traditions  such  as  these  make  it  seem  tolerably  certain  that 
the  courts  will  not  force  upon  the  political  organs  of  the  government 
a  construction  of  the  constitution  which  would  make  good  govern- 
ment in  the  Philippines  impossible. 

But  what  is  the  nature  of  this  construction  for  which  Professor  Wool- 
aey  contends?  Because,  in  Callan  v,  Wilsonf  the  court  held  that  the 
fiamers  of  the  constitution  were  anxious  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the 
common  law  system  to  the  whole  people  and,  by  implication,  extended 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
therefore,  it  is  argued,  this  right  must  be  extended  to  all  the  territory 
over  which  the  United  States  may  acquire  dominion.  This  reasoning 
would  apply  to  the  amendments  as  well  as  to  the  body  of  the  consti- 
tution. In  order  to  avoid  giving  to  the  Filipinos  the  "right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms,"|  and  to  guard  against  the  dangers  involved  in  guar- 
anteeing to  them  the  common  law  jury  system,  it  is  necessary  to 
resort  to  a  form  of  casuistry  which  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  subter- 

•  See  Misalflsippl  v.  Johnson,  4  Wallace,  47s;    Georgia  v.  Stanton,  6  WaUace,  50: 
also  Dunning  '*  Essays  on  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.'*  MacmiUan;  189B. 
1 137  n.  8.  540. 
X  Amendments,  Article  n. 
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fage.  In  Cross  v,  Harrison*  the  court  held  that  the  President 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  might  govern  newly  acquired 
territory  and  that  snch  territory  did  not  become  domesticated 
until  Congress  had  established  a  dvil  government  Arguing  fix>m 
the  letter  of  this  decision,  it  is  held  that  so  long  as  the  President 
gavems  the  Philippines  under  the  provisional  form  of  military  admin- 
istration, the  constitutional  gruarantees  will  not  attach.  In  other 
words,  if  this  mode  of  interpretation  be  correct  we  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  order  to  govern  the  Philippines  efficiently  we 
must  establish  irresponsible  government  with  its  attendant  evil — dvil 
government  by  the  military  arm.  To  preserve  order  and  maintain 
liberty  we  must  create  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  despotism. 

I  dwell  upon  this  point,  for  it  seems  to  me  to  involve  a  serious 
menace  to  the  orderly  development  of  our  institutions.  If  we  must 
resort  to  such  devices  to  "  beat "  the  constitution,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  its  authority  will  be  seriously  undermined.  Many  of  those 
who  believe  that  they  are  its  staunchest  supporters  are  in  reality 
fostering  that  form  of  constitutional  observance  which  abides  by 
the  letter  but  violates  the  spirit.  Is  it  not  fiu*  better  consciously  to 
face  the  fact  that  the  precedents  cited  are  precedents  in  form  rather 
than  in  substance?  A  precedent  is"adedsion  predsely,  exactly 
or  directly,  in  point, "f  or  a  case,  of  which  the  "  facts  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished in  effect  from  those  of  the  present  case."t  Judged  by 
these  standards  can  the  proposition  for  a  moment  be  seriously  enter- 
tained that  real  legal  precedents  exist  for  the  constitutional  questions 
involved  in  the  government  of  the  Philippines;  at  all  events  as  re- 
gards the  applicability  of  the  constitutional  restrictions  and  the 
constitutional  guarantees  ?  In  every  one  of  the  cases  died  the  ques- 
tion before  the  court  has  been,  whether  the  benefits  of  the  constitutional 
guarantees,  together  with  the  common  law  system  which  they  indude, 
should  be  extended  to  territory  contiguous  to  the  territory  of  the  states, 
settled  by  a  people  of  essentially  the  same  training  and  traditions. 
Is  it  not  natural  that  with  expediency  and  traditional  policy  in 
harmony,  the  Supreme  Court  should  have  followed  the  line  of 
least  resistance  ? 

But  now  the  question  has  arisen  under  totally  different  conditions. 
With  a  population  on  a  lower  plane  of  civilization,  untrained  to  the 
common  law — in  fact,  in  many  cases  devoid  of  any  legal  system — are 
we  blindly  to  follow  rules  of  interpretation  intended  for  essentially 
different  applic&tion  ?    The  mere  statement  of  the  possibility  is  a 

^76  Howard,  164  (193). 

t6  Eftit,  SI3,  Ram,  **  On  I«egal  Jadgment,  '*p.  1x3. 
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reflection  on  our  political  capacity  as  a  nation.  When  we  bear  in 
mind  tlie  splendid  traditions  of  fbntieaxanoe  and  selfiestraint  of  the 
jndidaxy,  tiie  constant  desire  wliich  it  has  shown  to  remove  rather 
than  to  increase  the  obstacles  to  efficient  government,  there  is,  it 
iq>pears  to  me,  bat  littie  danger  that  we  will  be  forced  to  the  unpleas- 
ant choice  between  inefficient  government  and  irresponsible  mle. 
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MILITARISM  AND  DEMOCRACY. 
The  Annual  Address^  by  ike  Honorable  Carl  Schurz, 

The  subject  of  ''Militarism  and  Democracy/'  which  has 
been  assigned  to  me  for  discussion,  is  at  the  present  moment 
of  peculiar  interest.  We  are  apt  to  speak  boastfully  of  the 
progressive  civilization  characterizing  this  age.  While  the 
very  foundation  of  all  civilization  consists  in  the  dispensa- 
tion of  justice  by  peaceable  methods  between  nations  as  well 
as  individuals,  instead  of  the  rule  of  brute  force,  it  is  a  sin- 
gular fact  that  at  the  dose  of  this  much- vaunted  nineteenth 
century  we  behold  the  nations  of  the  world  vying  with  each 
other  in  increasing  their  armaments  on  land  and  sea,  exhaust- 
ing all  the  resources  of  inventive  genius  and  spending  the 
treasure  produced  by  human  labor  with  tmprecedented  lav- 
ishness  to  develop  means  of  destruction  for  the  defence  of 
their  possessions,  or  the  satisfaction  of  national  ambitions,  or 
the  settlement  of  international  difierences,  on  a  scale  never 
before  known. 

Thus  the  very  advances  in  the  sciences  and  the  arts  which 
constitute  one  part  of  our  modem  civilization  are  pressed 
into  the  service  of  efforts  to  perfect  the  engineries  of  death, 
devastation  and  oppression,  which  are  to  make  brute  force  in 
our  days  more  and  more  terrible  and  destructive,  and  to 
render  the  weak  more  and  more  helpless  as  against  the 
strong.  It  looks  as  if  the  most  civilized  powers,  although 
constantly  speaking  of  peace,  were  preparing  for  a  gigantic 
killing-and-demolishing  match  such  as  the  most  barbarous 
ages  have  hardly  ever  witnessed,  and  this  at  the  expense  of 
incalculable  sacrifice  to  their  peoples. 

Nothing  could  in  this  respect  be  more  instructive  and 
pathetic  than  the  appeal  in  behalf  of  peace  and  disarma- 
ment addressed  last  year  by  the  Czar  of  Russia  to  all  the 
powers  represented  at  his  court.  Of  that  appeal  this  is  the 
principal  part : 

(77) 
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"  In  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years  the  longings  for  a 
general  appeasement  have  grown  especially  pronounced  in 
the  consciences  of  civilized  nations.  The  preservation  of 
peace  has  been  put  forward  as  the  object  of  international 
policy;  it  is  in  its  name  that  great  states  have  concluded 
between  themselves  powerful  alliances;  it  is  the  better  to 
guarantee  peace  that  they  have  developed  in  proportions 
hitherto  unprecedented  their  military  forces  and  still  con- 
tinue to  increase  them  without  shrinking  from  any  sacrifice. 

*' All  these  efforts,  nevertheless,  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
bring  about  the  beneficent  results  of  the  desired  pacification. 
The  financial  charges  following  an  upward  march  strike  at 
the  public  prosperity  at  its  very  source. 

*'The  intellectual  and  physical  strength  of  the  nations, 
labor  and  capital,  are  for  the  major  part  diverted  from  their 
natural  application,  and  unproductively  consumed.  Htm- 
dreds  of  millions  are  devoted  to  acquiring  terrible  engines  of 
destruction,  which,  though  to-day  regarded  as  the  last  word 
of  science,  are  destined  to-morrow  to  lose  all  value  in  con- 
sequence of  some  fresh  discovery  in  the  same  field. 

**  National  culture,  economic  progress,  and  the  production 
of  wealth  are  either  paralyzed  or  checked  in  their  develop- 
ment. Moreover,  in  proportion  as  the  armaments  of  each 
power  increase,  so  do  they  less  and  less  fulfill  the  object 
which  the  governments  have  set  before  themselves. 

''The economic  crises,  due  in  great  part  to  the  system  of 
armaments  it  autrance,  and  the  continual  danger  which  lies  in 
this  massing  of  war  material,  are  transforming  the  armed 
peace  of  our  days  into  a  crushing  burden,  which  the  peoples 
have  more  and  more  difficulty  in  bearing.  It  appears  evi- 
dent, then,  that  if  this  state  of  things  were  prolonged  it 
would  inevitably  lead  to  the  very  cataclysm  which  it  is 
desired  to  avert,  and  the  horrors  of  which  make  every  think- 
ing man  shudder  in  advance." 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  motives  which 
may  have  impelled  the  Czar  to  make  this  appeal.  Many  of 
those  who  consider  him  sincere,  call  the  manifesto  a  mere 
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outburst  of  generous  sentimentality  which,  although  laud- 
able in  itself,  loses  sight  of  existing  conditions  and  of  the 
practical  exigencies  of  the  moment.  If  it  really  was  mere 
generous  sentimentality,  it  was  sentimentality  of  that  sort 
which  in  the  history  of  mankind  has  not  seldom  served  to 
give  impulse  and  inspiration  to  great  movements  of  progress 
in  justice  and  humanity,  overcoming  with  its  optimism  that 
dreary  and  pusillanimous  wisdom  which  reasons  that  exist- 
ing evils  cannot  be  rectified  simply  because  they  are  strongly 
intrenched  in  existing  conditions*  If  it  was  that  sentimen- 
talism,  it  did  honor  to  the  Czar's  heart,  and,  inasmuch  as  it 
attacks  a  terrible  evil  which  eventually  musi  be  remedied,  it 
did  no  discredit  to  the  Czar's  head. 

Others  have  questioned  the  Czar's  sincerity  and  good 
faith,  suggesting  that  the  peace  manifesto  was  merely  a 
diplomatic  stratagem  designed  to  dupe  his  competitors  for 
territorial  conquest.  This  is,  in  view  of  the  solemnity  of 
the  Czar's  words,  so  atrocious  an  imputation  that  only 
hardened  cynicism  will  readily  accept  it.  It  is,  however, 
all  the  more  to  be  deplored  that  the  Czar,  at  the  time  when 
the  belief  of  the  world  in  the  sincerity  of  his  benevolent 
purposes  is  so  important,  should  himself  endanger  that 
belief  by  ruthlessly  suppressing  the  constitutional  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  good  people  of  Finland,  which  he  had  sol- 
emnly sworn  to  maintain,  and  which  his  predecessors,  even 
so  stem  a  despot  as  Nicholas  I.^ad  faithfully  respected. 
The  performance  of  two  acts  so  different  in  character  by  the 
same  person  may  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis,  that  in  the 
one  case  the  Czar,  being  sincerely  alarmed  by  what  he  him- 
self experienced  of  the  evils  and  dangers  of  excessive  arma- 
ments, could  not  resist  the  impulse  of  attacking  them,  and 
did  so  in  good  faith,  while  ordiomly,  in  doing  the  business 
of  an  autocrat,  he  may  be  no  better,  and  in  some  respects 
evep  worse,  than  others  engaged  in  the  same  trade. 
XBut  however  that  may  be,  and  whatever  results  the  peace 
conference  meeting  in  response  to  the  Czar's  appeal  may  im- 
mediately bring  forth,  the  most  important  point  is  that  the 
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statements  of  £act  contained  in  the  Czar's  manifesto  axe  tnxe. 
They  aie  indeed  not  new.  The  same  things  have  often  been 
said  before.  Bnt  those  who  said  them  were  promptly  and 
•derisively  cried  down  as  visionary  dreamers  who  had  no 
conception  of  the  responsibilities  involved  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  great  business  of  the  world.  Now  those  things 
are  authoritatively  proclaimed  by  the  most  absolute  monarch 
commanding  the  largest  army  on  earth,  and  holding  in  his 
hand  the  destinies  of  one  of  the  greatest  empires — ^the  man 
whose  immediate  responsibilities  in  the  management  of  the 
Steat  business  of  the  world  are  not  exceeded  by  those  of  any 
other  human  being. 

While  the  so-called  practical  men  of  the  age  never  cease 
to  tell  us  that  the  greatest  possible  security  of  peace  depends 
tiponthe  greatest  possible  preparation  for  war,  that  autocrat 
and  commander  of  millions  of  soldiers  tells  them  that  the 
stations  which  are  draining  their  own  vitality  to  preserve 
peace  by  their  preparations  for  war,  are  doing  a  thing  which, 
if  prolonged,  "will  inevitably  lead  to  the  very  catacl3rsm 
which  it  is  desired  to  avert,  and  the  horrors  of  which  make 
•every  thinking  man  shudder  in  advance."  Thus  it  is  no 
longer  merely  the  idle  and  irresponsible  dreamer  but  the 
practical  potentatecharged  with  the  farthest-reaching  x>owers 
and  the  highest  responsibilities  who  warns  the  world  that 
if  the  policy  of  increasing  armaments,  which  we  call  militar- 
ism, be  persisted  in,  it  must  produce  ruinous  mischief, 
and  end  in  incalculable  disaster  and  calamity. 

The  comparative  weight  with  which  militarism,  that  is 
the  system  which  makes  the  maintenance  of  great  arma- 
ments one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  state,  burdens 
-different  nations,  depends  upon  their  respective  wealth,  the 
lengthof  the  terms  of  military  service,  their  administrative 
organization,  and  the  nature  of  their  political  institutions. 
Upon  nations  which  are  unable  to  bear  heavy  loads  of  tax- 
ation, or  whose  finances  are  in  a  precarious  state,  or  which 
-suffer  from  official  incapacity  or  corruption  in  their  adminis- 
trative organization,  or  which  withdraw  their  young  men 
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for  long  periods  of  time  from  prodactive  employments  with- 
out offering  through  the  military  service  any  valuable  com- 
pensation by  way  of  instruction  or  training,  the  burden  of 
great  standing  armaments  weighs  of  course  more  heavily 
than  upon  nations  whose  material  resources  are  great,  or 
which  can  easily  raise  ample  revenues,  or  whose  administra- 
tive machinery  is  honest  and  efficient,  or  whose  terms  of 
military  service  are  short,  or  whose  young  men  receive  in 
that  service  at  least  some  discipline,  instruction  and  training 
calculated  to  increase  their  working  capacity  in  productive 
pursuits,  and  thus  to  compensate  in  some  measure  for  their 
temporary  withdrawal  from  such  occupations. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discourse  the  workings  of  mili- 
tarism in  Prance  are  of  especial  interest,  on  account  of  the 
political  institutions  of  that  country. 

In  a  monarchy  a  standing  armed  force  is  a  thing  congruous 
with  the  nature  of  the  government,  and  it  is  the  more  so,  the 
more  the  monarchy  is  of  the  absolute  type.  The  standing 
army  in  such  a  monarchy  may  be  said  to  be  the  enlarged 
bodyguard  of  the  monarch.  The  monarch  represents  an 
authority  not  springing  from  the  periodically  expressed  con- 
sent of  the  people,  and  relying  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
authority,  if  occasion  requires,  upon  the  employment  of 
force,  even  against  the  popular  will.  An  army  is  an  organi- 
zation of  men  subject  to  the  command  of  a  superior  will,  the 
origin  or  the  purpose  of  which  it  is  assumed  to  have  no  right 
to  question.  The  standing  army  is  in  this  sense,  therefore, 
according  to  its  nature  and  spirit  an  essentially  monarchical 
institution. 

fiut  Prance  is  a  republic.  She  calls  herself  a  democratic 
republic.  A  democratic  republic  is,  or  should  be,  govern- 
ment by  public  opinion  as  expressed  in  legal  form — public 
opinion,  as  it  issues  from  discussion  in  which  all  the  people 
are  free  to  participate,  and  the  outcome  of  which  they  are 
to  determine  by  their  freely  given  suffrages.  The  army, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  in  all  things  subject  to  the  will  of  superior 
authority  without  discussion  or  question,  must  therefore  be 
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regarded  as  an  incongruous  element  in  a  democracy.  The 
authority  to  which  it  is  subject,  may  indeed  be  a  government 
created  by  public  opinion  and  supported  by  it.  But  as  such 
a  government  may  happen  to  become  faithless  to  its  origin, 
or  fall  out  of  accord  with  the  public  opinion  of  the  time,  the 
army,  as  an  organized  force  subject  to  its  will,  may  be  used 
by  it  for  ends  and  purposes  adverse  to  the  interests  or  the 
will  of  the  people. 

It  is  for  reasons  like  this  that  the  true  democratic  spirit  has 
always  been  jealously  opposed  to  the  maintenance  of  large 
standing  armies.  It  has  always  insisted  that  the  organiza- 
tions of  armed  forces  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  enfoxx^e- 
ment  of  the  laws  and  the  keeping  of  order  at  home,  or  for 
the  defence  of  the  integrity  or  the  honor  of  the  state  in 
foreign  warfare,  should  remain  as  much  as  possible  identified 
with  the  people  themselves — should  be,  in  fact,  of  the 
people  in  their  origin,  their  interests,  their  sympathies,  as 
well  as  in  the  character  and  aspirations  of  those  commanding 
them;  and  that,  if  a  standing  army  as  a  permanent  institu- 
tion be  indeed  indispensable  for  certain  necessary  objects,  it 
should,  in  point  of  numerical  strength,  be  confined  to  the 
narrowest  practicable  limits. 

That  democratic  spirit  has  therefore  always  demanded 
that  the  armed  force  should  be  composed  principally  of  the 
militia,  the  citizen  soldiery, — or,  in  extraordinary  emergen- 
cies, of  volunteers  called  out  from  the  ranks  of  the  people, 
to  serve  as  soldiers  for  certain  well-defined  and  stated  pur- 
poses, and  then,  those  stated  purposes  being  accomplished, 
to  return  to  their  civic  pursuits.  So  it  has  hitherto  been 
with  us.  In  Switzerland,  where  the  democratic  spirit  is 
much  alive,  but  where  on  account  of  the  geographical  situa- 
tion of  the  country  a  large  and  well-drilled  force  is  thought 
necessary,  they  have  organized  the  whole  male  population 
capable  of  bearing  arms  in  military  bodies,  some  of  which 
are  called  out  for  instruction  and  drill  for  a  limited  period 
every  year,  to  be  restored  to  dvil  life  after  the  shortest 
possible  interruption  of  their  ordinary  occupations — ^the  only 
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thing  resembling  a  standing  army  being  certain  small  staff 
corps  which  are  kept  in  permanent  service.  All  this  rests 
npon  the  leading  principle  that  the  soldiers  of  a  democracy 
as  well  as  those  commanding  them  should,  while  temporarily 
submitting  to  military  discipline,  remain  in  all  essential 
respects  active  citizens  without  any  interests,  or  sympathies, 
or  aspirations  in  any  manner  or  degree  different  from  those 
of  the  general  citizenship. 

Prance  furnishes  the  example  of  a  republic  maintaining  a 
large  standing  force,  and  the  history  of  that  country  is 
peculiarly  instructive  as  to  the  relations  between  standing 
armies  and  democracies.  The  first  French  Republic  sprang 
from  the  great  revolution  of  1789.  The  most  famous  of 
French  armies  were  organized  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  revolutionary  enthusiasms  of  that  period.  They  were 
then  to  a  large  extent  composed  of  volunteers  who  had 
rushed  to  arms  to  defend  the  territory  of  the  republic,  and 
then  went  forth  to  bring  **I^iberty  "  to  the  world  outside. 
Thus  they  won  victory,  and  glory,  and  conquest.  And  then, 
having  gone  forth  to  fight  for  liberty,  they  proceeded, 
intoxicated  with  glory  and  conquest,  to  turn  their  victories 
for  liberty  to  the  advantage  of  a  personal  government 
animated  with  insatiable  despotic  ambitions.  I  am  far  from 
saying  that  the  spirit  of  the  army  was  the  only  cause  for  the 
downfall  of  the  democratic  republic.  But  it  is  a  matter  of 
history  that  the  army,  which  had  been  created  for  the 
service  of  democracy,  was,  by  the  glory  and  the  conquests  it 
achieved,  transformed  into  a  willing  and  most  effective 
instrument  of  usurpation  and  tyranny  at  home,  and  of 
oppression  abroad.  And  it  may  be  said  that  the  Napoleonic 
system  of  government  which  was  thus  created,  was  the 
beginning  of  that  militarism  with  which  Europe  is  now 
afflicted. 

The  second  French  republic  sprang  from  the  revolution  of 
1848.  It  was  the  prestige  of  the  name  of  Napoleon,  the 
glamour  of  the  Napoleonic  legend  of  military  glory,  that 
made  the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  presidency  of 
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the  republic  possible.  Usttrpation  followed.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend that  the  spirit  of  the  standing  army  alone  caused  the 
transformation  of  the  second  French  republic  into  the  second 
French  empire.  But  it  can  certainly  not  be  denied,  that  the 
army  again  lent  itself  as  a  willing  tool  to  the  schemes  of  the 
conspirators  who  had  planned  the  destruction  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  the  erection  of  a  monarchical  government  upon  its 
ruins. 

After  the  disastrous  collapse  of  imperial  rule  in  the 
Franco-German  war,  the  third  French  republic  was  pro- 
claimed in  1870.  It  has  now  lasted  well-nigh  twenty-nine 
years.  But  the  greatest  dangers  that  have  threatened  its 
existence  came  from  the  position  in  it  of  the  standing  army. 
One  of  its  chiefs,  MacMahon,  while  president  of  the  republic, 
was  drawn  into  the  intrigues  of  the  monarchist  parties; 
another,  Boulanger,  plotted  revolution  and  usurpation,  prob- 
ably for  his  own  benefit;  and  now,  in  these  latter  days,  in 
consequence  of  the  hideous  Dreyfus  affair,  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  has,  in  the  interest  of  the  chiefe  of  the  army, 
been  subjected  to  a  perversion  calculated  to  undermine  the 
very  foundations  of  legal  government,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
ultimately  to  efiect  the  total  subversion  of  republican  insti- 
tutions. The  domineering  spirit  of  the  army  is  such  that  it 
claims  to  be  above  discussion  and  criticism,  assumes  to  dic- 
tate the  decisions  of  judicial  tribunals,  and  actually  seeks  to 
substitute  for  what  in  other  countries  is  the  crime  of  l^se- 
majestky  the  crime  of  lisenimUe.  At  any  rate,  whatever  the 
future  may  bring,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  army  in  France  has  dealt  the  reputation  of 
republican  government  a  staggering  blow,  and  that  all  this 
may  turn  out  to  be  only  a  prelude  to  new  usurpations. 

It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  all  the  historical  facts  I  have 
enumerated,  were  owing  only  to  the  proverbial  inconstancy 
of  the  French  temperament;  for  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  even  in  England,  when  the  parliamentary  forces  during 
the  so-called  Great  Rebellion  of  tiie  seventeenth  century  had 
assumed  the  character  of  a  standing  army,  that  army,  in 
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spite  of  its  origin^  became  in  the  hands  of  Oliver  Cromwell  a 
ready  instrument  for  the  transformation  of  the  republic  into 
a  personal  government  essentially  monarchical,  and  finally, 
under  the  leadership  of  Monk,  served  to  bring  about  the 
xestoration  of  the  monarchy  with  all  its  forms  and  attributes 
by  the  return  of  the  Stuarts.  Thus  we  see  that  it  was  not  a 
mere  French  peculiarity  which  made  a  strong  standing  army 
a  danger  to  republican  institutions  in  Europe,  but  that  the 
large  standing  army  has  always  played  the  same  part  in 
Buropean  republics,  regardless  of  race.  I  need  not  go  into 
the  history  of  the  republics  of  antiquity,  modem  instances 
being  sufficiently  instructive. 

As  I  remarked,  militarism  on  a  great  scale  began  in 
Burope  with  the  French  revolution  and  attained  a  high 
degree  of  development  under  the  first  Napoleon.  It  declined 
somewhat  under  the  influence  of  the  reaction  which  was 
caused  by  the  general  state  of  exhaustion  after  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  It  revived  again  after  the  revolutionary  movements 
of  1848  when  the  new  French  Emperor  sought  to  fortify  his 
throne  by  warlike  prestige,  when  Italy  and  Germany  moved 
fi>r  the  accomplishment  and  maintenance  of  national  unity, 
when  continental  powers,  following  the  example  of  England, 
became  ambitious  of  colonial  expansion,  and  when  new 
inventions  in  the  appliances  of  warfare  stimulated  the 
powers  in  a  course  of  nervous  rivalry.  It  is  thus  that  the 
deplorable  conditions  came  about  which  are  so  pointedly  set 
forth  in  the  peace  manifesto  of  the  Russian  Czar;  that 
millions  of  young  men  at  the  period  of  their  greatest  vigor 
are  withdrawn  from  productive  pursuits;  that  **  the  intellec- 
tual and  physical  strength  of  the  nations,  labor  and  capital, 
are  largely  diverted  from  their  natural  application  and 
unproductively  employed"  in  gigantic  preparations  for 
possible  conflicts  of  arms,  and  that  the  nations  are  burdened 
with  very  onerous  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  providing  engines 
of  destruction. 

For  the  burdens  European  nations  are  thus  bearing,  the 
advocates  or  apologists  of  the  system  have  a  ready  plea  of 
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justification.  It  is  that  the  nation  refusing  to  bear  those 
burdens  would  soon  be  at  the  mercy  of  its  ambitious  and 
possibly  hostile  rivals.  The  Frenchman  tells  us  that,  aside 
from  his  desire  to  take  revenge  for  the  defeats  suffered  in  the 
German  war,  Prance  must  strain  every  nerve  in  preparation 
for  a  possible  conflict,  to  be  reasonably  secure  against  Ger- 
man aggression  or  British  encroachment.  The  German 
reasons  that,  the  German  Empire  being  wedged  in  between 
Prance  and  Russia,  whose  sentimental  alliance  may  on  occa- 
sion be  turned  to  hostile  purposes,  the  fatherland  must  be 
armed  to  the  teeth  according  to  the  latest  fashion,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  empire,  and  that  it  must  also 
have  a  strong  fleet  to  hold  its  own  in  the  race  for  colonial 
power.  The  Russian  insists  that  unless  his  country  be  pro- 
vided with  bigger  armies  and  navies,  British,  and  possibly 
also  German  jealousy  will  become  dangerous  to  its  vital 
interests.  The  Englishman  maintains  that  Britain  must 
have  a  fleet  superior  to  those  of  any  probable  combination 
against  her,  and  also  a  strong  fighting  force  on  land  to  pro- 
tect the  safety  of  her  isle  and  of  her  widespread  possessions 
against  the  ill-will  of  other  nations  which  would  be  likely  to 
avail  itself  of  any  favorable  opportunity  to  strike  at  her  with 
effect. 

And  thus  no  sooner  has  one  of  those  nations  taken  the 
slightest  step  to  increase  the  numerical  strength  of  its  arma- 
ments or  their  efficiency  in  killing  and  destroying;  no  sooner 
has  it  begun  to  augment  its  battalions,  or  squadrons,  or  bat- 
teries ;  no  sooner  has  it  introduced  a  new  model  of  musket 
or  of  cannon ;  no  sooner  has  it  built  a  warship  upon  a  new 
plan  promising  to  do  better  execution,  than  all  the  others 
with  nervous  anxiety  will  follow  suit  or  even  try  to  push  a 
step  further  ahead.  And  this  process  must  be  gone  through 
again  and  again,  whole  armies  must  be  newly  armed,  and 
whole  fleets  must  be  rebuilt,  as  the  crack  ships  of  yesterday 
have  become  little  better  than  old  iron  to-day.  And  all  this, 
no  matter  what  burden  be  put  upon  the  backs  of  the  people, 
nor  how  the  taxpayer  may  groan.    In  fact,  those  governments 
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claim  that  they  are  not  permitted  under  these  circum- 
stances to  adapt  their  policy  concerning  their  armaments  to 
what  may  be  their  own  wishes,  or  to  what  they  might  con- 
sider good  for  the  welfare  of  their  people.  Their  necessities 
in  this  respect  are  determined,  not  by  themselves,  but  by  the 
performances  of  their  neighbors  and  rivals.  And  so  the 
ruinous  competition  goes  on  and  on  without  end  in  sight, 
the  moloch  of  militarism  being  insatiable. 

A  striking  example  of  this  cace  of  competition  was  re- 
cently furnished  in  England  by  the  First  I/>rd  of  the  Admir- 
alty, Mr.  Goshen,  when  he  asked  the  House  of  Commons  to 
appropriate  theenormous  stun  of  ;^26,554,ooo  ($132,770,000) 
for  the  British  navy,  saying  that  so  startling  an  estimate 
had  not  originally  been  contemplated,  but  that  it  had  been 
framed  after  a  careful  study  of  the  programs  of  the  other 
powers;  that  the  United  States,  Russia,  Prance,  Japan, 
Italy  and  Germany  had  under  construction  685,000  tons  of 
warships,  and  that  England  was  compelled  to  shape  her 
action  accordingly.  He  prayed  that,  ''  if  the  Czar's  hopes 
for  disarmament  were  not  realized,  those  who  proposed  to 
attack  the  country's  expenditures  would  not  attempt  to  dis- 
suade the  i>eople  fix>m  bearing  the  taxation  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  duties  of  the  empire." 

In  Prance  the  minister  of  war  not  long  ago  dolefully  inti- 
mated that  he  apprehended  Prance  had  reached  the  end  of 
her  possibilities,  not  having  men  enough  to  match  the  in- 
creases of  the  much  more  populous  German  Empire.  As  a 
member  of  a  republican  government  he  might  have  said 
more.  He  might  have  added  that  a  large  standing  army 
makes  a  monarchy  more  monarchical,  but  that  it  makes 
a  democracy  not  more,  but  less  democratic;  that  the 
more  absolute  a  monarchy  is,  the  more  a  large  standing  army 
will  fit  it,  but  that  the  more  democratic  a  republic  is,  the  less  a 
large  standing  army  will  be  suitable  to  it;  that  to  a  monarchy 
it  may  be  a  standing  support,  but  that  to  a  democracy  it  will 
be  a  standing  danger. 

So  far  the  American  people  have  been  exempt  from  most 
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of  the  evils  springing  from  this  system.  Prom  the  fonnda* 
I  tion  of  the  government  it  has  b^n  the  consistent  policy  of 
this  republic,  following  the  true  democratic  instinct,  to 
'  J  adapt  its  armaments  to  its  own  needs,  without  permitting 
litself  to  be  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  rivalry  with  other 
J  nations.  As  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order  at  home, 
it  has  ordinarily  depended  upon  the  local  police  forces  and 
the  militia.  It  kept  a  small  standing  army  stationed  at  a 
few  military  depots,  a  few  coast  defence  fortifications,  or  at 
posts  in  the  Indian  country.  It  kept  a  small  navy  just 
sufficient  for  an  occasional  showing  of  the  flag  in  foreign 
waters  and  for  doing  its  part  of  the  policeof  theseas.  When* 
ever  an  extraordinary  emergency  arose,  such  as  a  war  with 
a  foreign  power,  or  an  insurrection  of  formidable  proportions 
at  home,  it  organized  armed  forces  on  a  larger  scale  by  call- 
ing out  volunteers  who  were  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the 
republic,  not  as  a  regular  standing  army  is,  for  doing  what- 
ever task  might  turn  up,  but  for  a  wellndefined,  specific  pur- 
pose, to  be  disbanded  again  as  soon  as  that  specific  purpose 
was  accomplished. 

So  it  was  held  on  the  notable  occasions'of  the  war  of  1812, 
of  our  war  with  Mexico,  and  of  our  great  dvll  war.  And  I 
venture  to  say  that  no  nation  ever  presented  to  the  world  a 
grander,  more  characteristic  and  more  inspiring  spectacle 
than  this  republic  did  when,  after  the  close  of  the  dvil  war, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who  had  been  organized  in 
great  armies,  as  soon  as  their  task  was  done,  quietly  dropped 
their  guns  and  as  good  citizens  went  home  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  productive  work  of  the  country — ^the  vast  armies 
disappearing  as  by  magic.  It  was  a  grand  spectacle,  I  say, 
grander  in  its  way  than  the  most  splendid  victories  those 
armies  had  achieved.  That  this  republic,  against  the 
misgivings  entertained  abroad  even  by  our  friends,  proved 
such  a  thing  to  be  possible  without  the  slightest  difficulty, 
was  one  of  the  finest  lessons  ever  taught  by  a  great  democracy 
to  mankind. 
Such  was  our  normal  policy  during  the  period  between  the 
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foundation  of  the  tepublic  and  our  days.  Times  of  war 
excepted,  the  republic  was,  compared  with  other  nations, 
substantially  unarmed,  and,  considering  the  condition  of  our 
coast  fortifications,  substantially  defenceless.  And  yet  it 
cannot  be  said  that,  since  the  war  of  1812,  it  was,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  unarmed  state,  at  any  time  in  serious  danger  of 
foreign  aggression  or  of  a  serious  denial  of  its  rights  by  any 
foteign  power.  Not  as  if  all  foreign  nations  had  been  our 
sworn  fiiends,  eager  to  keep  us  from  harm  in  our  innocence 
— ^for  there  were  people  enough  in  Burope,  and  even  in 
America,  who  disliked  us  and  would  not  have  been  sorry  to 
see  this  republic  perish; — ^nor  as  if  in  our  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations  we  had  been  over-anxious  to  spare  other 
people's  feelings — ^for  the  tone  of  our  diplomacy  was  not 
always  a  model  of  politeness.  No,  it  was  because  in  the 
main  we  took  little  interest  in  matters  which  did  not  concern 
us,  and  because  every  foreign  power  understood  that,  con- 
sidering our  vast  resources,  and  the  compactness  and  sub- 
stantial impregnability  of  our  great  continental  stronghold,  / 
a  serious  conflict  with  the  United  States  would  mean  to  our 
antagonist  a  test  of  endurance  which  no  European  power 
could  undergo  without  offering  seductive  opportunities  to  its 
rivals  or  enemies  in  the  old  world,  and  that  therefore  it  was 
wise  to  avoid  so  hazardous  an  embroilment  at  almost  any 
costJ^This  feeling  became  especially  distinct  in  Burope 
after  the  unexpected  display  of  strength  the  United  States 
made  in  the  dvil  war,  and  after  the  equally  unexpected 
reconciliation  between  the  North  and  the  South  so  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  conflict. 

The  American  people  were  therefore  perfectly  right  in  \ 
their  sense  of  security  while  in  an  unarmed  condition.  } 
There  was  really  no  danger  to  threaten  us,  unless  we  our- 
selves provoked  it.  Even  the  warning  which  we  heard  now 
and  then  among  ourselves,  that  our  foreign  commerce  would 
not  be  safe  without  being  protected  by  a  larger  war  fleet, 
was  groundless.  For  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  even 
hefore  those  demonstrations  of  our  strength  in  the  civil  war. 
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when  we  had  with  our  sailing  ships  a  very  large  part  of  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  worlds  without  any  navy  worth  speak- 
ing of  for  its  protection,  our  foreign  commerce  proved  as 
safe  as  that  of  any  other  nation  having  ever  so  many  guns 
afloat.  In  fact,  ever  since  the  war  of  1812,  we  have  not  had 
a  single  difference  with  any  European  power  that  could  not 
be  settled  on  fair  terms  witiiout  our  having  any  ready  arma- 
ment to  enforce  our  will.  The  proof  of  this  is  in  the  histori- 
cal fact  that  they  were  so  settled.  It  is  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion whether  they  would  all  have  been  settled  so  peaceably 
if  we  had  possessed  an  armed  force  ready  and  itching  for  a 
fray. 

Thus  the  xx>licy  of  this  republic  was  in  entire  harmony 
with  that  democratic  instinct  which  abhors  large  standing 
armaments,  and  our  position  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  was  singularly  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  that 
policy.  None  of  those  anxieties  arising  from  the  possible 
hostility  of  powerful  neighbors,  which  keep  European 
nations  in  a  heavily  armed  state,  existed  here.  Absolutely 
nothing  to  alarm  us.  Neither  was  there  any  reason  for 
apprehending  that  those  happy  conditions  would  change, 
unless  we  ourselves  desired  to  change  them.  There  has 
indeed,  of  late  been  much  talk  about  the  necessity  of  enlarg- 
ing the  field  of  our  foreign  commerce,  and  of  increased  arma- 
ments and  even  of  the  acquisition  of  foreign  territory  to 
sustain  our  commercial  interests  in  foreign  quarters.  But 
while  that  talk  was  going.4HV  ^P^^  commerce  was  very 
extensively  enlarging  its  foreign  fields  without  big  fleets 
and  without  colonies,  by  its  own  peaceful  action.  We 
simply  produced,  in  our  factories  as  well  as  on  our  farms,  more 
things  that  other  nations  wanted,  and  we  could  offer  them 
at  prices  with  which  other  nations  could  not  compete.  This 
golden  key  of  industrial  progress  and  peaceful  commercial 
methods  opened  to  our  trade  many  doors  which  seemed  to 
be  closed  against  it  by  all  sorts  of  artificial  obstructions;  and 
this  peaceful  expansion  of  our  foreign  commerce  went 
steadily  on  while  other  nations  that  had  an  overabundance 
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of  battalions,  batteries  and  warships,  vainly  struggled  to 
keep  pace  with  it.  These  are  facts,  undenied  and  undeni- 
able. 

But  what  will  happen  to  us,  commercially,  if  other  nations 
seek  by  force  to  monopolize  certain  fields  of  trade  for  them- 
selves, and  in  the  course  of  that  effort  come  to  blows  with 
one  another  ?  Then  a  sober  and  circumspect  calculation  of 
the  advantages  to  be  gained,  and  of  the  price  they  would 
cost,  will  probably  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  such  a  case 
a  strong  neutral  power  would  enjoy  very  favorable  opportu- 
nities and  in  the  end  have  the  best  of  the  bargain.  And  when 
I  speak  of  a  strong  neutral  power,  I  do  not  mean  a  neutral 
power  so  fully  armed  that  it  might  at  once  successfully  cope 
with  any  of  the  belligerents,  but  I  mean  a  neutral  power 
strong  enough  in  its  resources  and  in  its  position  to  make 
each  belligerent  extremely  anxious  to  abstain  from  anything 
that  might  drive  it  to  the  other  side.  Such  a  neutral  power 
this  republic  was  not  in  its  infant  state  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars  preceding  our  war  of  181 2,  when  both  belligerents, 
Prance  as  well  as  England,  thought  they  could  kick  and 
cuff  this  republic  with  impunity;  but  such  a  strong  neutral 
power  this  republic,  with  its  seventy-five  millions  of  people 
and  its  immense  wealth,  would  be  now.  No  belligerent 
would  dare  to  disregard  its  neutral  rights;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  fight,  the  combatants  well  exhausted,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  in  a  fair  position  to  exercise  a  very  powerful  influence 
upon  the  terms  of  settlement. 

Such  a  policy,  harmonizing  with  our  principles  as  well  as 
our  traditions,  safe  as  well  as  advantageous,  would  not 
oblige  us  to  keep  up  large  and  costly  armaments;  and  it 
would  at  the  same  time  teach  our  business  men  to  rely  for 
profit,  not  upon  benefits  to  be  gained  for  them  by  force  of 
arms,  subject  to  the  fortunes  of  war,  but  upon  their  own 
sagacity  in  discovering  opportunities,  and  their  own  energy 
in  using  them — ^which  in  the  long  run  will  prove  to  be  after 
all  the  only  sound  basis  of  a  nation's  commerce  under  any 
circumstances. 
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There  seems  to  be,  then,  in  all  these  respects  not  only  no 
necessity,  but  no  valid  reason  for  our  turning  away  from  the 
old  democratic  policy  and  embarking  in  that  course  the  pur^ 
suit  of  which  costs  European  nations  so  dearly,  and  which 
they  justify  only  on  the  ground  that  the  constantly  threat- 
ening dangers  of  their  situation  actually  force  them  to  follow 
it  On  the  contrary  there  would  seem  to  be  overwhelming 
reason  for  doing  everything  to  preserve  our  happy  exemption 
from  such  dangers  and  necessities,  as  a  blessing  so  excep- . 
tionally  great  that  the  American  people  could  not  be  too 
grateful  for  it. 

But  we  are  told  that  there  are  certain  populations  in  dis- 
tant lands  to  whom  it  is  our  duty  to  carry  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty and  civilization,  and  that  this  may  require  larger  armies 
and  more  warships.  However  laudable  such  a  purpose  may 
be,  if  sincere,  it  behooves  us  as  sensible  men  soberly  to  con- 
sider the  consequences  of  the  attempt  I  have  already 
spoken  of  the  armies  of  revolutionary  Prance,  that  went 
forth  to  fight  for  general  liberty,  and  that  conquered  for 
despotism.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  those  French  armies 
brought  to  some  of  the  peoples  they  overran  certain  bene- 
ficial reforms.  But  with  those  reforms  they  brought  foreign 
rule,  and  most  of  the  ''  liberated  **  peoples  found  foreign  rule 
more  hateful  than  they  found  the  reforms  beneficial;  and 
they  availed  themselves  of  the  first  favorable  opportunity 
to  throw  oflF  the  foreign  rule  of  the  "  liberators  "  with  great 
slaughter. 

We  may  flatter  ourselves  that,  as  conquerors,  we  are  ani- 
mated with  purposes  much  more  unselfish,  and  we  may 
wonder  why  not  only  in  the  Philippines,  but  even  among 
the  people  of  Porto  Rico  and  of  Cuba,  our  benevolent  inten- 
tions should  meet  with  so  much  sullen  disfavor.  The  reason 
is  simple.  We  bring  to  those  populations  the  intended 
benefits  in  the  shape  of  foreign  rule;  and  of  all  inflictions 
foreign  rule  is  to  them  the  most  odious,  as  under  similar  cir- 
stances  it  would  be  to  us.  We  have  already  seen  in  the 
Philippines  the  beginning — for  it  is  a  mere  beginning — of 
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the  resistance  to  foreign  rule  by  one  of  our  *'  liberated  " 
peoples — a  bloody  game  far  from  exhilarating.  We  may 
expect  by  a  vigorous  application  of  our  superior  killing 
power  to  beat  and  disperse  Aguinaldo's  army;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  unlikely  that  more  insurrections  against  foreign 
rule  will  follow.  They  may  be  suppressed,  too,  but  the 
surviving  spirit  of  them  will  oblige  us  to  keep  much  stronger 
forces  on  the  ground  than  we  ever  anticipated,  in  constant 
apprehension  of  further  mischief.  Our  rule  will  continue 
to  be  foreign  rule  then  with  the  smell  of  blood  on  it 

Nor  is  it  by  any  means  impossible  that  the  vulnerable  spots 
thus  added  to  our  dominions — a  point  of  weakness  we  so  far 
have  never  had — may  encourage  some  jealous  and  unfriendly 
foreign  powers  to  take  advantage  of  our  embarrassments  and 
to  involve  us  In  broils  which  so  far  we  never  had  any  reason 
to  dread.  Or  the  apparent  necessity  to  protect  what  con- 
quest we  have  made,  by  further  conquests,  or  the  ardor  of 
military  or  naval  commanders  a  little  too  anxious  to  serve 
their  country  with  their  guns,  may  plunge  us  into  the  most 
hazardous  complications.  Of  the  chances  to  which  we  shall 
thus  be  exposed  in  many  places,  the  utterly  absiuxl  Samoan 
affair  furnishes  an  illustration.  We  may  assume  that  the 
greatness  of  our  resources  will  enable  us  to  issue  victorious 
from  such  conflicts  too.  But  it  will  not  be  denied — ^in  fact, 
it  is  already  conceded — ^that  persistence  in  such  a  course  will 
oblige  us  very  materially  to  enlarge  our  standing  armaments, 
and  subject  us  more  and  more  to  those  burdeus  which  what 
is  called  "militarism"  is  imposing  upon  the  groaning 
nations  of  the  old  world.  Patiotism  as  well  as  ordinary 
prudence,  demands  us  to  consider  what  those  burdens  are 
likely  to  be. 

In  1897  o^^  standing  army  consisted  of  27,500  officers  and 
men.  The  appropriations  for  the  support  of  that  army 
amounted  for  that  fiscal  year,  to  $23,278,000,  which  sum  did 
not  include  expenditures  for  fortifications.  The  average 
cost  of  each  man  in  the  army  was  therefore  about  $850.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  if  we  continue  the  so-called  new 
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policy,  we  shall  need  a  standing  army  of  certainly  not  less 
than  100,000  men — probably  more,  perhaps  a  good  many 
more.  I  do  not  pretend  that  the  average  annual  cost  of  a 
soldier  will  under  all  circumstances  rise  or  fall  with  the  size 
of  the  army.  But  it  will  not  be  questioned  that  such 
average  cost  will  be  much  higher  when  the  troops  are 
used  in  distant  places  beyond  seas,  especially  in  tropical 
climates,  where  the  soldiers  have  to  endure  very  unfavorable 
sanitary  conditions.  Even  if  there  be  little  or  no  active 
campaigning  to  be  done,  it  is  certainly  a  moderate  assump- 
tion that  the  service  of  a  large  part  of  the  army  beyond  seas 
In  tropical  regions  would  raise  the  average  cost  of  a  soldier  to 
$1,000  a  year.  This  would  make  an  army  of  100,000  men  cost 
at  least  $100,000,000,  or  over  $76,000,000  more  than  our  army 
cost  before  the  Spanish  war.  But  if  active  campaigning  is  to 
be  done,  if  the  "mowing  down"  of  "insurgents,"  fighting 
for  their  freedom  and  independence,  lasts  long  and  has 
to  be  carried  on  during  the  sickly  season,  the  replenishing 
of  the  depleted  ranks,  the  feeding  of  the  troops,  the  main- 
tenance of  an  eflFective  hospital  service,  the  restoration  of 
destroyed  war  material,  the  transportation  of  reinforcements 
to  the  theatre  of  operations,  and  of  the  wounded  or  sick 
back  to  the  home  country,  and  all  the  multifarious  things 
incidental  to  warlike  action  even  on  a  small  scale,  would 
cause  expenditures  beyond  the  possibility  of  accurate 
computation. 

We  are  not  a  very  economical  people.  We  are  apt  to 
become  lavish  and  wasteful  upon  the  slightest  provocation. 
Even  a  little  war  will  cost  us  much.  Whether  the  little  war 
with  Spain,  which  was  practically  over  in  three  months,  has 
cost  us  less  or  more  than  $500,000,000  may  still  be  a  matter 
of  doubt.  I  speak  here  only  of  the  cost  in  money.  The 
cost  in  blood  and  misery  I  leave  you  to  think  of. 

That,  if  the  new  policy  be  persisted  in,  our  naval  estab- 
lishment also  will  have  to  be  much  enlarged,  is  generally 
admitted.  How  much — ^who  can  tell?  Certainly,  Ttfe  can 
noi  tell.     For  it  will  not  depend  upon  us  how  many  new 
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battleships,  and  armored  or  unarmored  cruisers,  and  light 
draft  vessels,  and  torpedo  boats,  and  destroyers,  we  shall 
want.  It  will  depend  upon  the  naval  armaments  our  rivals 
and  possible  enemies  have  on  the  field  of  competition.  Until 
recently,  when  we  were  proud,  not  of  possessing  large  arma- 
ments, but  of  not  needing  any,  it  has  afforded  us  much 
occasion  for  compassionate  amusement  to  observe  the  almost 
hysterical  nervousnessinto  which  old  world  governments  were 
thrown  when  one  of  them  began  the  building  of  new  warships 
by  which  the  proportion  of  power  on  the  seas  might  be  dis- 
turbed. Already  we  begin  to  feel  that  nervousness  in  our 
bones,  and  we  cannot  tell  how  many  and  what  kind  of  war- 
ships we  shall  be  obliged  to  have  in  order  to  maintain  what 
is  so  vauntingly  called  our  new  position  among  the  powers 
of  the  world. 

Nor  will  any  amount  of  new  construction  set  the  matter 
at  rest  for  any  certain  time.  We  do  not  know  when  we 
shall  have  to  rebuild  the  larger  part  of  our  fleet;  for,  as  the 
Czar  truthfully  says  in  his  manifesto,  '*  the  terrible  engines 
of  destruction  which  are  to-day  regarded  as  the  last  word  of 
science,  are  destined  to-morrow  to  lose  all  value  by  some 
new  discovery  in  the  same  field.''  All  forecasts  as  to  the 
expenditures  for  naval  purposes  which  the  new  policy  will 
impose  upon  us  in  the  course  of  time,  are,  therefore,  futile. 
But  whatever  they  may  be,  the  people  will  have  to  pay  the 
bills. 

Moreover,  we  have  to  bear  a  burden  of  which  other 
nations  know  comparatively  little.  During  the  last  fiscal  year 
we  paid  over  $140,000,000  in  pensions.  More  than  one  hun- 
dred years  after  the  revolutionary  war,  more  than  eighty  years 
after  the  war  of  181 2 — for  we  still  have  some  widows  of  sol- 
diers in  those  wars  on  our  pension  rolls — fifty  years  after  the 
Mexican  war,  and  thirty-three  years  after  the  civil  war  the 
number  of  pensioners  was  about  one  million.  And  still 
they  come.  It  is  estimated  that  the  recent  Spanish  war  will  * 
add  $20,000,000  to  our  annual  pension  expenditure.  It 
will  probably  be  much  more.    The  pension  attorneys  and 
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members  of  Congress  looking  for  the  soldier-vote  will  take 
care  of  that  Bat  if  we  continue  the  military  occupation  of 
tropical  countries  there  will  be  a  constant  stream  of  new 
pensioners  owing  to  tropical  diseases;  and  if  we  have  any 
active  military  operations  in  those  tropical  regions,  that 
stream  will  be  heavy  beyond  calculation.  And  it  will  be 
without  any  end  in  sight.  We  must  therefore  look  for 
a  considerable  increase  of  the  pension  charge  for  an 
incalculable  period — ^the  number  of  new  pensioners  over- 
balancing the  number  of  those  who  in  the  natural  course  of 
things  may  be  expected  to  drop  out — ^that  dropping  out 
being  notoriously  very  slow.  Our  annual  pension  expendi- 
ture now  exceeds  the  whole  cost  of  the  great  German  army 
on  the  peace  footing,  its  pension  roll  included.  As  our  pen- 
sion charge  threatens  to  become,  it  may  approach  for  a  time 
the  annual  cost  of  the  whole  peace  establishments  of  the 
empire  of  Germany  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  combined. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  assuming  our  standing  army  not  to 
exceed  100,000  men,  but  a  large  part  of  it  to  be  engaged  in 
the  tropics,  and  our  navy  to  be  gradually  enlarged  to  the 
strength  which  it  ''must  have"  in  order  to  enable  this 
republic  to  play  the  part  of  a  colonial  power,  we  are  sure  to 
have,  including  our  pension  roll,  an  annual  expenditure  for 
army  and  navy  purposes  not  only  far  exceeding  that  of  any 
European  power,  but  not  falling  very  much  short  of  two- 
fifths  of  the  expenses  for  the  same  purposes  of  all  the  six 
great  powers  of  Europe  together — that  is  not  far  from  $400,- 
000,000  a  year.  By  honest  and  strenuous  effort  we  have 
paid  off  the  bulk  of  the  heavy  national  debt  left  by  the  civil 
war,  and  we  have  been  very  proud  of  that  achievement 
We  are  now  in  the  way  of  running  up  a  new  national  debt, 
of  which,  if  we  go  on  with  the  new  policy,  nobody  can  fore- 
tell to  what  figures  it  will  rise. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  American  people,  owing  to  their 
large  and  ever  increasing  numbers  and  to  their  extraordin- 
ary resources  will  be  much  more  capable  than  other  nations, 
of  bearing  such  taxation,  and  therefore  feel  it  less.    That  is 
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trae.  But  it  is  also  true  that  it  will  yet  be  a  painful  burden 
upon  the  labor  of  the  people,  and  contribute  neither  to  their 
well-being  nor  to  their  contentment  unless  the  burden,  as 
well  as  the  resulting  benefit,  be  equitably  distributed.  To 
justify  heavy  taxes  for  military  purposes  beyond  absolute 
necessity  we  should,  therefore,  economically  speaking, 
show  two  things:  (i)  that  the  benefit  derived  from  the 
employment  of  the  money  raised  by  such  taxation  will 
exceed  the  value  of  the  money  thus  taken  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people;  and  (2)  that  such  benefit  will  accrue  to  the 
several  taxpayers,  or  classes  of  taxpayers,  in  substantially 
just  proportion  to  their  respective  contributions  for  the  pur- 
pose in  view. 

Thus  it  would  in  our  case  be  necessary  to  prove:  (i) 
that  if  we  increase  our  taxation  so  many  hundred  millions 
a  year  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  our  standing  armaments 
to  the  end  of  establishing  and  maintaining  our  rule  in  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Philippines,  the  profits  from  the  expan- 
sion of  our  business  enterprise  accomplished  thereby  would 
exceed  that  amount — a  matter  about  which,  to  say  the  least, 
there  is  extremely  grave  doubt;  and  (2)  that  such  profits 
fi'om  whatever  increase  of  business  there  may  be,  will 
directly  or  indirectly  redound  in  substantially  just  propor- 
tion to  the  people  who  pay  the  taxes — ^in  other  words  that, 
whi]^  the  taxes  to  sustain  our  foreign  enterprises  are  levied 
upon  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich,  they  will  redound  really  to  the  general  benefit  of  the 
people,  and  not  merely,  or  mainly,  to  the  profit  of  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  capitalists  who  are  able  to  take 
advantage,  in  a  more  or  less  speculative  way,  of  the  chances 
that  may  offer  themselves  in  those  distant  regions.  About 
this,  too,  there  is  exceeding  grave  doubt. 

These  are  points  which  I  have  no  time  to  elaborate  here  in 
detail;  but  I  commend  them  for  serious  consideration  to 
good  citizens  who  are  disposed  to  look  before  they  leap;  for 
they  involve  not  only  an  economic  question,  but  also  one  of 
justice. 
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Let  me  now  pass  to  the  institutional  aspect  of  the  case  as 
it  concerns  this  republic  in  particular.  I  am  iar  from  pre- 
dicting that  the  organization  and  maintenance  and  use  of 
large  armaments  will  speedily  bring  forth  in  this  country  the 
same  consequences  which  they  did  produce  in  England  in 
Cromwell's  time,  and  in  France  at  the  periods  of  the  first 
and  the  second  French  republics.  With  us  the  ''man  on 
horseback''  is  not  in  sight.  There  is  no  danger  of 
monarchical  usurpation  by  a  victorious  general — although 
it  is  well  worthy  of  remembrance  that  even  here  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  at  the  very  threshold  of  our  history  as  a  republic,  a 
large  part  of  the  revolutionary  army,  **  turned  by  six  years 
of  war  from  militia  into  seasoned  veterans,"  and  full  of  that 
overbearing  esprit  de  corps  characteristic  of  standing  armies, 
urged  George  Washington  to  make  himself  a  dictator,  a 
monarch;  that,  as  one  of  his  biographers  expresses  it,  'it 
was  as  easy  for  Washington  to  have  grasped  supreme  power 
then,  as  it  would  have  been  for  Caesar  to  have  taken  the 
crown  from  Antony  upon  the  Lupercal;"  and  that  it  was 
only  George  Washington's  patriotic  loyalty  and  magnificent 
manhood  that  stamped  out  the  plot.  However,  usurpation 
©f  so  gross  a  character  would  now  be  rendered  infinitely 
more  difficult,  not  only  by  the  republican  spirit  and  habits 
of  the  people,  but  also  by  our  federative  organization  divid- 
ing so  large  an  expanse  of  country  into  a  multitude  of  self- 
governing  states. 

But  even  in  such  a  country  and  among  such  a  people  it  is 
possible  to  demoraliace  the  constitutional  system  and  to  infuse 
a  dangerous  element  of  arbitrary  power  into  the  government 
without  making  it  a  monarchy  in  form  and  name.  One  of 
the  most  necessary  conservative  agencies  in  a  democratic 
republic  is  general  respect  for  constitutional  principles,  and 
faithful  observance  of  constitutional  forms;  and  nothing  is 
more  apt  to  undermine  that  respect  and  to  foster  disregard 
of  those  forms  than  warlike  excitements,  which  at  the  same 
time  give  to  the  armed  forces  an  importance  and  a  prestige 
which  they  otherwise  would  not  possess. 
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No  candid  observer  of  current  events  will  deny  that  even 
to-day  the  spirit  of  the  new  policy  awakened  by  the  victories 
and  conquests  achieved  in  the  Spanish  war,  and  by  the 
occurrences  in  the  Philippines,  has  moved  even  otherwise 
sober-minded  persons  to  speak  of  the  constitutional  limita- 
tions of  governmental  power  with  a  levity  which  a  year  ago 
would  have  provoked  serious  alarm  and  stem  rebuke.  We 
are  loudly  told  by  the  advocates  of  the  new  policy  that  the 
constitution  no  longer  fits  our  present  conditions  and  aspira- 
tions as  a  great  and  active  world  power,  and  should  not  be 
permitted  to  stand  in  our  way.  Those  who  say  so  forget 
that  it  is  still  our  constitution;  that  while  it  exists,  its  pro- 
visions as  interpreted  by  our  highest  j  udicial  tribunal  are  bind- 
ing upon  our  actions  as  well  as  upon  our  consciences;  that 
they  will  be  binding  and  must  be  observed  until  they  are 
changed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  constitution  itself 
for  its  amendment;  and  that  if  any  power  not  granted  by 
the  constitution  is  exercised  by  the  government  or  any  branch 
of  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  constitution  ought  to  be 
changed  in  order  to  fit  new  conditions,  or  on  any  other 
grounds  usurpation  in  the  line  of  arbitrary  government  is 
already  an  accomplished  fact.  And  if  such  usurpations  be 
submitted  to  by  the  people,  that  acquiescence  will  become 
an  incentive  to  further  usurpations  which  may  end  in  the 
complete  wreck  of  constitutional  government. 

Such  usurpations  are  most  apt  to  be  acquiesced  in  when, 
in  time  of  war,  they  appeal  to  popular  feeling  in  the  name 
of  military  necessity,  or  of  the  honor  of  the  flag,  or  of  national 
glory.  In  a  democracy  acting  through  universal  suffrage, 
and  being  the  government  of  public  opinion  informed  and 
inspired  by  discussion,  every  influence  is  unhealthy  that 
prevents  men  from  calm  reasoning.  And  nothing  is  more 
calculated  to  do  that  than  martial  excitements  which  stir 
the  blood.  We  are  told  that  war  will  lift  up  people  to  a 
higher  and  nobler  patriotic  devotion,  inspire  them  with  a 
spirit  of  heroic  self-sacrifice,  and  bring  their  finest  impulses 
and  qualities  into  action.    This  it  will,  in  a  large  measure, 
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if  the  people  feel  that  the  war  is  a  necessary  or  a  jtist  one. 
But  even  then  its  effects  upon  the  political  as  well  as  the 
moral  sense  are  confusing.  When  the  fortunes  of  war  are 
unfavorable,  almost  everything  that  can  restore  them  will 
be  called  legitimate,  whether  it  be  in  harmony  with  sound 
principle  or  not.  When  the  fortunes  of  war  are  favorable, 
the  glory  of  victory  goes  far  to  justify,  or  at  least  to  excuse, 
whatever  may  have  been  done  to  achieve  that  victory,  or 
whatever  may  be  done  to  secure  or  increase  its  fruits. 

History  shows  that  military  glory  is  the  most  unwhole- 
some food  that  democracies  can  feed  upon.  War  withdraws, 
more  than  anything  else,  the  popular  attention  from  those 
problems  and  interests  which  are,  in  the  long  run,  of  the 
greatest  consequemce.  It  produces  a  strange  moral  and 
political  color-blindness.  It  creates  false  ideals  of  patriotism 
and  civic  virtue. 

Nobody  is  inclined  to  underestimate  the  value  of  military 
valor.  But  compared  with  military  valor,  we  are  apt  to 
underestimate  the  value  of  other  kinds  of  valor,  which  are 
equally  great  and  no  less,  sometimes  even  more,  useful  to 
the  community.  I  do  not  refer  only  to  such  heroism  as  that 
of  the  fireman,  or  the  member  of  the  life-saving  service  on 
the  coast,  who  rescues  human  beings  from  the  flames  or 
from  the  watery  grave  at  the  most  desperate  risk  of  his  own 
life,  and  whose  deeds  are  all  the  more  heroic  as  they  are  not 
inspired  by  the  enthusiasm  of  battle,  and  pale  into  insig- 
nificance by  the  side  of  any  act  of  bravery  done  in  killing 
enemies  in  the  field.  I  speak  also  of  that  moral  courage 
more  important  in  a  democracy,  which  defies  the  popular 
outcry  in  maintaining  what  it  believes  right,  and  in  oppos- 
ing what  it  thinks  wrong. 

Blood  spilled  for  it  on  the  battlefield  is  often  tdken  to 
sanctify  and  to  entitle  to  popular  support  any  cause,  however 
questionable.  It  is  called  treason  to  denounce  such  a  cause, 
be  it  ever  so  bad.  It  is  called  patriotism  to  support  it,  how- 
ever strongly  conscience  may  revolt  against  it  Take  for 
instance  the  man  who  honestly  believes  our  war  against  the 
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Fili]^mos  to  be  unjust.  If  that  man,  faithfully  obeying  the 
voice  of  his  conscience,  frankly  denounces  that  war,  and 
thexeby  risks  the  public  station  he  may  occupy,  or  the 
friendship  of  his  neighbors,  and  resolutely  meets  the  clamor 
vilifying  him  as  a  craven  recreant  and  an  enemy  to  the 
republic,  he  is,  morally,  surely  no  less  a  hero  than  the  sol- 
dier who  at  the  word  of  command  and  in  the  excitement  of 
battle,  rushes  against  a  hostile  battery.  You  can  no  doubt 
find  in  our  country  an  abundance  of  men  who  would  stand 
bravely  under  a  hailstorm  of  bullets.  But  many  of  them, 
if  their  consciences  condemned  the  Filipino  war  ever  so 
severely,  would  be  loath  to  face  the  charge  of  want  of 
patriotism  assailing  everybody  who  opposes  it.  This  is  no 
new  story.  War  makes  military  heroes,  but  it  makes 
also  civic  cowards.  No  wonder  that  war  has  always  proved 
so  dangerous  to  the  vitality  of  democracies;  for  ademocracy 
needs  to  keep  it  alive  above  all  things  the  civic  virtues, 
which  war  so  easily  demoralizes. 

You  will  have  observed  that  I  have  treated  the  matter  of 
militarism  in  the  United  States  in  intimate  connection  with 
our  warlike  enterprises,  as  if  they  were  substantially  the 
same  thing.  I  have  done  so  purposely.  As  I  endeavored  to 
set  forth,  the  development  of  militarism  in  Buropean  states 
can  be  explained  on  the  theory  that  each  power  may  think 
the  largest  possible  armaments  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  its  safety  among  its  neighbors,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
peace.  With  us  such  a  motive  cannot  exist.  Not  needing 
large  armaments  for  our  safety — ^for  this  republic,  if  it  main- 
tained its  old  traditional  policy,  would  be  perfectly  safe 
without  tl;em — we  can  need  them  only  in  the  service  of  war«- 
like  adventure  undertaken  at  our  own  pleasure,  for  whatever 
purpose.  And  here  I  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  in  my 
opinion,  although  such  a  course  of  warlike  adventure  may 
have  begun  with  a  desire  to  liberate  and  civilize  certain 
foreign  populations,  it  will  be  likely  to  develop  itself,  unless 
soon  checked,  into  a  downright  and  reckless  policy  of 
conquest  with  all  the  **  criminal  aggression"  and  savagery 
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such  a  policy  implies.  At  any  rate,  that  policy  of  warlike 
adventure  and  militarism  will,  with  us,  go  together  as 
essentially  identical.  Without  the  policy  of  warlike  adven- 
ture large  standing  armaments  would,  with  us,  have  no 
excuse  and  would  not  be  tolerated.  If  we  continue  that 
policy,  militarism  with  its  characteristic  evils  will  be  in- 
evitable. If  we  wish  to  escape  those  evils  and  to  protect 
this  democracy  against  their  dangerous  effects,  the  policy  of 
warlike  adventure  must  be  given  up,  for  the  two  things  are 
inseparable. 

I  have  referred  to  the  current  events  of  the  day  only  by 
way  of  illustration,  without  giving  full  voice  to  the  feelings 
which  they  stir  up  in  my  heart,  and  the  utterance  of  which 
might  be  somewhat  warmer  than  what  I  have  said.  My 
theme  being  the  relation  of  militarism  to  democracy  in 
general,  and  to  this  g^eat  American  democracy  in  particular, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  express,  in  conclusion,  my  views  of 
what  our  policy  as  a  democracy  should  be  in  order  to  keep 
the  vitality  of  the  democratic  republic  unimpaired. 

We  should,  in  the  first  place,  restrict  our  standing  arma- 
ments to  the  narrowest  practicable  limits;  and  those  limits 
will  be  very  narrow,  if  this  democracy  does  not  suffer  itself  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  ambition  of  doing  things  which,  as 
history  has  amply  shown,  a  democracy  cannot  do  without 
seriously  endangering  its  vital  principles  and  institutions. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  regular  standing  army  is  a  more 
efficient  fighting  machine,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  a  war, 
than  citizen  soldiery.  But  our  experience  has  been  that, 
in  the  peculiar  position  we  occupy  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  we  need  not  have  any  war  unless,  without  any  com- 
pelling necessity,  we  choose  to  have  it.  It  would  be  most 
unwise  to  shape  our  whole  policy  with  a  view  to  the  constant 
imminence  of  war,  there  being  no  such  imminence,  unless  we 
ourselves  choose  to  create  it.  We  should  have  as  our  main 
armed  force,  and  as  the  natural  armed  force  of  a  democratic 
republic,  the  citizen  soldiery  to  be  called  out  for  specific  pur- 
poses in  extraordinary  emergencies,  the  efficiency  of  that 
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<ntizen  soldiery  to  be  increased  by  the  training  of  men  to 
serve  as  officers,  and  by  the  organization  of  staff  corps,  upon 
a  plan  similar  to  that  adopted  in  Switzerland.  We  should 
have  a  navy  strong  enough  to  do  our  share  in  the  police  of 
the  seas,  but  not  a  navy  rivaling  those  of  the  great  naval 
powers,  for,  as  our  history  has  conclusively  taught  us,  we 
shall  not  need  it  if  we  keep  out  of  quarrels  which  do  not 
concern  us,  and  cultivate  peace  and  good  will  with  other 
nations — a  disposition  which  the  rest  of  the  world  will  be 
glad  to  reciprocate.  In  this  way  we  shall  avoid  the  burdens 
and  evil  influences  of  militarism,  and  give  even  our  pension 
roll  at  last  a  chance  to  decrease. 

Following  a  policy  essentially  different  from  this  we  may 
have  our  fill  of  military  glory  and  conquest,  but  with  them, 
other  things  which  in  the  course  of  time  will  make  the 
American  people  ruefully  remember  how  free  and  great  and 
happy  they  once  were  with  less  military  glory  and  with  no 
outlying  dominions  and  subject  populations- 
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WORTHINGTON  Chaitncby  Ford,  Ex-Chief  Bureau  of 
Statistics  U.  S.  Treasury  Department, 

If  "prophecy  is  a  gratuitous  form  of  lying/'  it  is  almost 
inexcusable  when  undertaken  in  a  period  of  great  change 
and  transition .  Two  continents  are  being  partitioned  among 
the  nations  of  Europe,  a  partition  that  cannot  but  influence 
the  world's  movement  for  a  century  to  come.  In  Africa  the 
larger  part  of  the  task  stands  completed.  Boundaries  and 
spheres  of  influence  have  been  fixed  so  far  as  they  can  be  by 
treaties  and  arrangements  based  upon  a  common  or  mutual 
interest.  There  is  yet  some  room  for  changes,  but  only  at 
one  point — Delagoa  Bay — can  the  result  be  of  great  moment. 
In  Asia  the  work  is  just  beginning,  and  there  is  every  oppor- 
tunity for  greed,  intrigue,  moral  influence,  humanity,  every 
passion  that  a  nation  can  endure  to  defend  its  safety,  ta 
accomplish  its  policy,  or  to  gratify  its  selfishness. 

Examine  the  coast  of  China  as  it  was  only  a  few  years 
ago.  France  had  won  Tonking  and  Indo  China.  Portugal 
held  Macao,  a  place  of  no  naval  strength,  because  so  over- 
shadowed by  the  English  island  of  Hong  Kong.  Its  advan- 
tage lay  in  its  being  near  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  great 
rivers  of  China,  the  only  river  of  the  south  penetrating  to 
the  inner  provinces.  From  Hong  Kong  to  Korea  no  part 
of  the  coast  was  subject  to  foreign  control.  In  Korea  Russia 
and  Japan  were  about  to  fight  their  contest  diplomatically, 
and  the  Russian  eventually  to  win.  The  break  came  with 
the  Sino-Japanese  war.  Russia  obtained  the  right  to  bring 
its  great  railroad  down  to  Port  Arthur,  and  began  to  exer- 
cise a  preponderating  influence  in  Chinese  councils. 
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This  menace  of  Russian  control  over  an  empire  that  had 
just  been  shown  to  be  weak  beyond  description,  aroused  in 
other  nations  a  desire  to  share  in  the  spoils.  Germany, 
under  the  plea  of  defending  its  missionaries  and  merchants, 
obtained  under  threats  a  lease  of  the  great  peninsula  of  Shan- 
tung. Great  Britain,  by  diplomacy,  and  we  know  what  is 
back  of  such  diplomacy,  leased  suflSdent  territory  on  the 
mainland  above  Hong  Kong  to  render  that  station  safe  from 
any  land  attack.  Prance  obtains  a  lease  of  Lei-chau  on  the 
promontory  at  the  southern  end  of  Kwang-tung.  In  the 
next  province — Fo-kien — the  Japanese  are  claiming  the  right 
rather  than  the  privilege  of  establishing  themselves.  Mov- 
ing northward,  we  next  meet  the  Italian  claims,  involving  a 
lease  of  the  bay  of  San-mun  and  three  islands  off  the  coast 
At  the  next  stage  occurs  the  English  sphere  in  the  Yang-tze 
valley,  one  that  will  hardly  be  surrendered,  so  high  are  its 
value  and  possibilities  held.  By  the  side  of  the  Germans  in 
the  Shan-tung  peninsula  are  the  British  at  Wei-hai-wei,  a 
great  naval  base.  Belgium  comes  forward  to  ask  a  conoes- 
■sion  at  Han-kau,  whereon  to  construct  the  Lu-ban  railroad. 
In  this  way  the  entire  coast  of  China  is  held  under  one  form 
of  control  or  another,  by  foreign  nations,  not  one  of  whom 
has  any  interest  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  empire, 
unless  such  maintenance  can  prevent  rivals  from  securing 
more  than  a  fair  share  of  the  spoil. 

This  is  certainly  a  remarkable  position  for  any  people  to 
occupy.  No  charge  is  made  against  the  Chinese,  such  as 
^x>uld  lie  against  the  followers  of  the  Mahdi,  of  being  a 
menace  to  civilization.  It  can  not  be  said  that  the  Chinese 
neglect  their  opportunities  as  did  the  Turk,  or  are  hopeless 
economically,  as  were  the  Indians  of  America,  the  natives  of 
Africa,  or  the  aborigines  of  Australia.  On  the  contrary  the 
more  that  is  known  of  China  and  the  Chinese,  the  greater 
is  our  wonder  that  in  such  a  mass  of  population,  weighted 
down  by  poverty,  conservatism  and  hatred  of  progress  in 
any  form,  so  much  is  done,  and  well  done.  They  have  not 
merited  extermination,  our  brutal  exclusion  laws  to  the 
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contrary;  and  wherever  they  have  gone,  and  they  move  freely, 
the  testimony  is  universal,  that  as  laborers  only,  they  are 
willing,  industrious,  patient  and  efficient.  To  have  their 
coast  occupied  by  foreign  squatters,  not  one  of  whom  would 
not  resent  a  similar  move  on  their  own  territory,  and  to  be 
bullied  and  badgered  into  giving  valuable  concessions  and 
privileges  which  have  gain  for  their  object,  whatever  may 
be  the  good  intentions  of  the  parties — surely  this  is  a  sight 
to  awaken  a  doubt  as  to  the  actuating  motives. 

Into  this  drde  of  marauding  powers  the  United  States 
was  pitched  unexpectedly  and  without  any  thought  of  the 
consequences.  Being  in  the  Philippines,  by  purchase,  and 
about  to  occupy  them  by  conquest  over  the  natives,  the 
fact  must  be  accepted.  The  ruling  motive  for  accepting  the 
responsibility  was  commercial;  given  those  islands,  it  was 
said,  our  trade  with  Asia  must  be  large.  They  can  be  used 
as  a  stepping  stone  to  secure  entrance  to  the  continent,  and 
our  feirmers  or  manufacturers,  or  shipping  interests  and  our 
Congress  will  feel  a  quickening  influence,  and  awake  to 
better  things.  It  is  the  commercial  aspect  I  wish  to  dwell 
upon,  and  this  involves  our  trade  with  all  Asia. 

In  1898  15  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  into  the  United 
States  was  derived  from  Asia,  and  3.63  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
ports were  sent  to  that  continent.  In  1889  the  percentages 
were  8.55  for  imports  and  2.48  for  exports.  In  the  earlier 
year  the  aggregate  value  of  imports  was  $63,600,391  and 
in  1898,  it  was  Jte2,594,593 — an  increase  of  45.6  per  cent. 
The  value  of  the  exports  (domestic)  rose  in  the  same  period 
from  $18,422,922  to  $44,642,613  an  increase  of  142.5  percent 
The  whole  of  this  increase  in  exports  has  occurred  since 

1895. 

The  distribution  of  this  trade  is  necessary  to  a  proper 

understanding  of  the  growth.  Imports  from  China  have 
been  stationary,  but  exports  have  ranged  between  wide 
limits,  depending  on  the  movement  of  cotton  cloth: 
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Yemr. 

Imports. 

Domestic 
Eacports. 

Cotton  Cloths. 

Mineral  Oil. 
Refined. 

1889  . 

1890  . 
Z89I    . 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

1895  . 
Z896    . 

1897  . 

1898  . 

$17,028,412 
16,260,471 
19,321,850 
20,488,291 

ao.636,535 
17,135,028 

20,545,829 

22,023.004 

20,403362 

20,326,436 

$2,790,621 

2,943.790 
8,700,318 

5,663.471 

3,900,457 
5,858,488 

3,602,741 

6,921,136 

11,916,888 

9.992.070 

$1,519,265 
1,223,965 
5.334,860 

3.887.732 
1.638,657 
2,844.220 

1,703.023 
3,854,146 
7.438,203 

5.195.845 

$908,500 
1,253,089 
2,591,660 
1,251,025 

i,8oQ.437 
2,438,636 
1,181,210 
2,166,978 

3,371,973 
2,839,345 

Total. 

$62,289,980 

$34,639,916 

$19,811,853 

Second  in  importance  comes  Japan,  which  is  even  now 
regarded  as  the  prototype  of  what  China  will  be  when  once 
awakened.  Imports  from  and  exports  to  Japan  prove  the 
remarkable  activity  of  that  country  in  bnilding  up  its  foreign 


commerce: 


Year. 

Imports. 

Domestic 
Exports. 

Raw  Cotton. 

Mineral  OQ, 
Refined. 

1889  . 

1890  . 

1891  . 

1892  . 

1893  . 

1894  . 

X895    . 

1896  . 

1897  . 
Z898    . 

$16,687,992 
21,103,324 

19,309,198 
23,790,202 

27,454,220 

19,426.522 

23,695.957 
25,537.038 
24,009,756 
25,223,610 

$4,615,712 
5,227,186 
4,800,650 
3,288,282 

3.189.711 

3.981,377 
4,559,242 

7,640,250 

13,233,970 
20,354,689 

|2.34I 
85,211 

223,879 
132,729 
68,423 
360,492 
806,058 

1,481,056 
2,345,016 
7,428,226 

$3,086,978 
3,573,798 

2,894,577 
1,812,414 

1,724,972 

2,226,247 

1,656,692 

3.149,527 
4,222,383 

3.592,587 

Total. 

$70,891,069 

^13.133.431 

$27,940,175 

The  great  distributing  centre  of  Asiatic  trade,  Hong  Kong, 
has  not  held  its  own  in  the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
and  has  suffered  through  more  direct  meaus  of  communica- 
tion. Its  share  in  our  trade  is  so  smaU  as  to  be  inappreci- 
able, though  in  our  trade  with  Asia  it  still  receives  $6,233,607 
of  our  exports,  and  handles  $746,517  of  merchandise  sent  to 
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this  country.  In  any  calculation  of  the  trend  of  our  trade 
with  Asia,  Hong  Kong  may  be  passed  over  in  the  statistics, 
but  examined  for  its  lessons. 

Other  than  independent  (I  still  apply  the  adjective  to 
China)  countries  are  counted  in  the  Asiatic  returns — the 
colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  even  Aden  and  Turkey  in  Asia.  But  it  is  to  China  and 
Japan  that  I  wish  to  call  particular  attention,  and  if  I  deal  at 
greater  length  with  China,  it  is  because  so  much  stress  is 
laid  upon  our  future  commerce  within  rather  than  with  that 
empire.  On  that  future  must  the  prosperity  of  the  Philip- 
pines rest;  and  on  that  future  hang  our  relations  to  Europe 
— entangling  alliances  imposed  upon  us  by  commercial  ambi- 
tion. 

Let  us  measure  crudely  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States  to  China.  For  the  ten  years,  1889-98,  the  value 
of  our  domestic  exports  sent  to  that  empire  was  $62,289,980, 
of  which  87  per  cent  was  made  up  by  two  articles  of  export 
— cotton  cloths  and  refined  mineral  oil.  In  1889  the  pro- 
Ix>rtion  of  the  exports  for  that  year  given  by  these  articles 
was  87  per  cent;  in  1893,  five  years  later,  88  per  cent,  and 
in  1898,  another  interval  of  five  years,  80  per  cent.  Up  to 
1898,  it  was  87  per  cent  and  over,  almost  without  a  break. 

Taking  the  exports  to  Japan  in  the  same  manner,  it  is 
found  that  the  total  for  the  ten  years  was  $70,891,069,  and 
of  this  total  raw  cotton  made  $i3,i33,43i>  and  refined  min- 
eral oil  $27,940,175,  or  the  two,  58  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
Of  the  increase  in  the  exports  since  1889  ($15,738,977)  raw 
cotton  gave  nearly  one-half  ($7,425,985).  The  stationary 
character  of  the  trade  in  one  country  and  the  elasticity  of 
the  demand  in  the  other  could  hardly  be  more  dearly  or 
simply  demonstrated  than  by  these  figures.  In  1889  raw 
cotton  did  not  enter  appreciably  in  the  export  returns  to» 
Japan;  in  1898,  it  made  more  than  36  per  cent. 

China  is  poor  and  not  rich.  One  of  the  latest  and  in  many* 
respects  most  intelligent  surveys  of  China  says:  "There  is 
in  China  a  dreadful  poverty  of  the  masses  due  to  rapid 
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increase  of  population,  wherever  a  district  has  been  spared 
rebellion  and  famine  for  a  few  tens  of  years."*  The  vast 
population  is  never  far  removed  from  famine,  and  only  by 
constant  industry  of  the  most  exacting  kind  can  life  be  sus- 
tained. Large  numbers  of  Chinese  flock  to  other  lands  to 
obtain  a  living.  They  have  swarmed  down  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  crossed  to  the  Philippines  and  attempted  to  gain 
a  foothold  in  Australia.  They  are  numerous  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  have  secured  the  hostile  notice  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  Chinaman 
is  the  laborer  for  the  world,  and  carries  his  patient  and 
persistent  industry  wherever  permitted,  and  his  frngal  habits 
enable  him  to  save  from  wages  that  no  other  free  laborer 
would  accept.  The  coolie  is  a  privileged  worker  compared 
to  him. 

Wherever  tested  and  an  opportunity  given,  the  Chinaman 
has  proved  himself  a  good  worker.  The  problem  then  to 
be  settled  is  how  this  hive  of  potential  industry  can  be  made 
to  work  on  the  natural  resources  of  China  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nations  of  the  West.  No  one  denies  the  possibilities 
of  Asia;  its  coal  fields,  its  iron,  its  tin  and  its  copper  de- 
posits; its  wonderful  waterways,  and  its  population  that 
always  seems  to  offer  a  market  rich  beyond  description. 
Against  this  rosy  picture  must  be  set  the  poverty  of  the  peo- 
ple; their  conservatism  and  hatred  of  tiie  foreigner;  and 
their  decay  of  enterprise,  a  decay  that  has  persisted  in  spite 
of  the  touch  of  Western  commerce,  and  the  lesson  of  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  the  Japanese.  Now  Europe  steps  in  to  realize 
the  possibilities,  and  offers  to  lead  and  organize  the  economic 
forces  of  China,  so  that  they  may  become  truly  productive 
and  yield  handsome  dividends  to  these  unselfish  civilizers 
and  concessionnaires. 

If  this  development  occurs  the  whole  world  expects  to 
share  in  the  benefits,  and  the  United  States  will  ask  to  have 
its  share.  But  in  one  direction,  more  than  in  another;  in 
Imports,  rather  than  exports.     In  opening  new  territory  by 

^Blackbttm  Report  (Boame),  xa 
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making  it  accessible,  and  thus  giving  to  the  population  an 
outlet  for  their  products,  the  world's  supply  of  certain  articles 
will  be  that  much  increased.  Tea,  silk,  raw  cotton,  wool, 
hides,  mats  and  straw  braids — ^these  are  the  great  articles  of 
China's  export  trade  with  occidentals,  and  in  these  lines 
must  the  first  influence  of  new  conditions  be  felt.  I^ater 
will  come  the  greater  changes  which  portend  almost  to 
revolutionize  industry — ^the  opening  and  working  of  coal 
mines,  of  iron,  copper,  tin  and  even  gold  deposits,  mineral 
resources  hardly  touched  and  known  to  be  large.  Given  an 
abundance  of  cheap  labor,  a  certain  and  cheap  transpor- 
tation to  the  coast,  and  the  old  sources  of  supply  must  feel 
the  influence  of  these  new  rivals.  If  the  raw  materials  are 
worked  on  the  spot  or  in  the  coast  cities,  great  industrial 
enterprises  run  without  regard  to  the  cost  of  life — ^the 
cheapest  product  in  China — ^it  is  possible  to  picture  the  con- 
dition apprehended  by  Pearson,  the  overrunning  of  Europe 
and  America  with  the  products  of  the  yellow  races.  Each 
nation  will  strive  to  secure  the  utmost  gain,  for  combinations 
will  hardly  be  possible,  and  production  will  attain  a  great 
pitch  of  quantity  and  of  lowness  of  price. 

In  place  of  hiring  and  transporting  coolies  to  distant 
plantations,  this  labor  will  be  available  on  the  spot;  and 
instead  of  being  an  import  of  value,  the  very  plenty  will 
make  it  cheap;  while  care  and  protection  will  cause  it  to 
increase.     Exports  will  thus  be  without  hindrance. 

How  about  the  imports?  In  this  question  the  United 
States  has  a  lasting  interest,  and  a  great  uncertainty.  Of 
the  imports  into  China,  cotton  goods  hold  the  first  place, 
opium  the  second,  rice  the  third,  and  metal  manufactures 
and  mineral  oil  are  of  equal  importance,  as  fourth  and  fifth 
on  the  list.  In  no  one  item  of  this  enumeration  has  the 
United  States  a  natural  monopoly;  in  only  one  (petroleum) 
has  it  a  partial  monopoly,  fast  being  impaired;  and  in  two 
(rice  and  opium)  it  has  and  can  have  no  share.  Even  assum- 
ing that  China  remains  as  she  is,  and  the  ports  held  by 
Burope,  a  cordon  of  duties  would  check  any  growth  of  our 
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exports  whether  from  the  United  States  or  the  Philippines. 
The  English  territory  will  probably  be  free,  though  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  with  duties  on  all  sides,  her  mannfae- 
turers  will  not  demand  some  assurance  of  the  markets  they 
are  taxed  to  maintain  and  defend.  Elsewhere  our  products 
will  meet  with  discriminating  tariffs  designed  to  secure  the 
cream  of  the  trade  for  the  mother  country.  Where  will  the 
increase  in  our  export  trade  be  sought  ? 

But  China  will  not  remain  as  she  is.  France,  Germany^ 
Italy,  England,  Russia — these  nations  have  gone  to  Asia  for 
a  purpose.  They  intend  to  build  railroads,  open  and  develop 
mines,  establish  industries,  and  secure  all  they  can  from  a 
careful  attention  to  encouraging  competition  on  Asiatic  con- 
ditions. In  place  of  wanting  cottons,  products  of  iron  and 
steel,  or  other  metals,  or  rice,  China  will  utilize  her  own 
resources.  This  may  be  a  work  of  time,  but  under  the  stim- 
ulus of  so  many  competitors  it  will  not  require  many  years 
to  bring  it  to  pass.  Every  ton  of  iron,  of  copper  or  of  tin 
wrought  into  metal  ware  in  China;  every  pound  of  wool  or 
of  cotton,  or  of  silk  made  into  cloth  in  the  provinces,  will 
reduce  the  necessity  of  importing  them  from  other  countries. 

A  mere  comparison  of  commercial  details  develops  the 
distinction  between  Japan  and  China — ^a  living  and  pushing 
people  and  a  decayed  and  dying  empire.  In  Japan  opium 
does  not  stand  prominent  in  the  import  returns,  but  the 
leading  place  is  taken  by  raw  cotton.  Second  in  place  is 
sugar,  the  consumption  of  which  is  by  some  regarded  as  a 
gauge  of  civilization.  Textile  and  metal  manufactures  form 
a  large  item,  and  the  imports  of  machinery  have  increased 
more  than  sevenfold  in  ten  years.  Not  raising  sufficient 
food  for  its  people,  it  is  from  other  countries  that  the  necessary 
grains  must  be  obtained.  The  ability  to  buy  of  foreign 
nations  has  increased  from  $29,700,000  in  1886  to  $94, 800,000 
in  1896,  and  the  purchases  have  all  been  in  needed  or  useful 
commodities. 

To  pay  for  these  imports  some  domestic  products  were 
called  for,  and  herein  the  organizing  ability  of  the  Japanese 
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came  into  play.  Tea  an'd  silk  were  the  two  important  arti- 
cles of  export,  the  same  that  China  sent  into  the  world' s  com- 
merce. The  problem  then  presented  was  how  a  larger  share  in 
the  existing  market  for  these  commodities  could  be  obtained, 
and  a  share  in  any  increase  of  market  offered.  China,  by 
neglect  of  reasonable  precautions,  suffered  the  quality  of 
both  her  tea  and  silk  to  degenerate,  and  the  outside  buyers 
were  not  slow  to  determine  this  fact.  The  value  of  teas 
exported  from  China  has  hardly  varied  in  the  last  thirteen 
years,  nor  has  raw  silk  followed  another  course.  Only  in 
silk  cocoons  and  in  manufactured  piece  goods  of  silk  (in- 
cluding pongees)  has  there  been  an  increased  export.  Japan, 
on  the  other  hand,  paid  great  attention  to  her  products,  and 
has  reaped  her  reward.  The  exports  of  silk  have  doubled 
since  1885,  and  those  of  silk  manufactures  have  risen  from 
less  than  270,000  yen  in  1885  to  16,232,000  yen  in  1895,  and 
have  attracted  hostile  duties  in  both  Prance  and  the  United 
States.  The  movement  of  tea  has  not  been  so  progressive, 
showing  only  a  small  increase;  but  coal  has  quadrupled 
(2,004,000  yen  in  1885,  and  9,018,000  yen  in  1896)  due  to 
Indian  competition;  cotton  manufactures  have  gone  from 
181,000  yen  in  1885  to  3,378,000  yen  in  1896;  manufactures 
of  wood,  bamboos,  etc.,  from  112,000  yen  to  6,129,000  yen; 
and  of  copper  (raw)  from  8,183,000  catties  to  11,241,000 
catties.  In  the  aggregate,  the  exports  have  increased  from 
$311630,000  in  1885  to  $61,571,000  in  1896. 

Many  have  seen  in  this  advance  a  picture  in  small  of  what 
will  occur  in  China  on  a  grand  scale.  There  are  certain 
differences  that  may  be  noted.  The  character  of  the  two 
peoples  are  different,  and  the  Japanese  have  much  higher 
organizing  powers.  ''The  truth  is  that  a  man  of  good 
physical  and  intellectual  qualities,  regarded  merely  as  an 
economical  factor,  is  turned  out  cheaper  by  the  Chinese  than 
by  any  other  race;  he  is  deficient  in  the  higher  moral  quali- 
ties, individual  trustworthiness,  public  spirit,  sense  of  duty 
and  active  courage,  a  group  of  qualities  perhaps  best  repre- 
sented in  our  language  by  the  word  manliness;  but  in  the 
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humbler  moral  qualities  of  patience,  mental  and  pli3rsical, 
and  perseverance  in  labor,  he  is  unrivaled.     .     .     . 

*'  European  superintendence  is  essential  precisely  because 
of  their  moral  shortcomings  above  stated.  Judged  by  our 
standards,  we  must  pronounce  all  organizations  in  China 
(with  a  few  exceptions)  above  the  family  and  the  small 
business  partnership,  to  be  hopeless  failure.  The  upper 
class  seem  to  lack  the  moral  tone  to  carry  on  by  enterprises; 
indeed  the  laws  and  the  courts  of  justice  are  wanting  as  well 
as  the  men."* 

Japan  fearlessly  went  into  the  money  markets  and  obtained 
the  capital  needed  for  her  enterprises.  China  is  held  under 
a  crushing  weight  of  custom,  of  stagnating  civilization,  and 
is  to  be  in  tutelage  for  the  account  and  profit  of  others.  No 
one  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  Europe  does  not  regard  the 
coast  provinces  as  the  end  of  their  leases  or  cessions,  or 
occupations.  It  is  the  great  interior  of  China  they  have  in 
view,  and  are  so  anxious  to  develop.  The  claim  of  Italy 
may  be  taken  as  a  sample.  A  lease  of  the  bay,  and  three 
islands  in  it — these  matters  are  first;  then  the  right  to  build 
a  railroad  to  Po-yan  Lake  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  the  sea  is  claimed,  a  claim  that  extends  to  running  the 
railroad  after  construction.  This  is  important,  as  many 
rivers  empty  into  tnis  lake,  navigable  into  the  interior  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Finally  preferential  mining  and  rail- 
road rights  within  a  sphere  of  influence  covering  two-thirds 
of  the  province  of  Che-kiang — a  province  containing 
36,000  square  miles  (about  one-third  as  much  as  Italy  her- 
self) and  a  population  estimated  at  20,000,000  (  about  two- 
thirds  the  present  population  of  Italy).  So  France  in 
Tonking  has  her  eye  on  Yunnan,  and  England,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Yang-tze,  hungers  for  the  trade  of  provinces  1,500 
miles  from  that  mouth,  but  only  to  be  reached  through  it  at 
present.  Germany  and  Russia  are  no  more  neglectful  of  the 
prospective  virtues  of  hinterlands.  A  map  colored  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  these  land  grabbers  would  resemble  that  of  the 

*  Blackburn  .Report  (Bourne),  9. 
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American  colonies  of  England,  when  charters  were  granted 
to  extend  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  the  South  Sea.  So 
anxious  are  they  to  obtain  a  part  of  what  is  lying  waste  that 
combinations  are  made  like  the  Anglo-German  negotiations 
for  a  railway  from  Tien-tsin  to  Chin-kiang;  and  the  railroad 
enterprise  over  which  England  and  Russia  have  nearly  come 
to  blows. 

There  are  certain  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  path  of  the 
commercial  development  of  China,  and  these  obstacles  now 
effect  the  merchants  and  products  of  all  nations  trading 
with  the  Chinese,  though  not  in  an  equal  degree.  There  is 
the  natural  disadvantage  of  the  want  of  roads  and  easy 
access  to  the  interior  provinces.  There  are  the  rivers,  to  be 
sure,  and  they  are  great  waterways.  Apart  from  them  the 
system  of  porters  is  used,  a  slow,  painful  and  somewhat 
costly  process  of  transportation.  For  many  commodities  it 
is  prohibitive,  and  it  practically  confines  the  export  interests 
of  the  far  western  provinces  to  such  products  as  are  of  small 
bulk,  and  high  value — silk  and  opium.  The  mountainous 
r^ions  have  mere  tracks  rather  than  roads,  so  narrow  that 
the  shoulder  poles  cannot  be  used;  and  a  light  frame  strapped 
on  the  back  of  the  coolie  takes  its  place.  *'The  weight 
which  a  coolie  can  carry  in  this  way  is  perfectly  astonishing, 
and  it  is  a  common  sight  to  see  him  struggling  over  the  most 
execrable  roads  having  on  his  back  three  bundles  of  Sha«si 
made  doth,  each  containing  thirty-nine  pieces,  equal  to  a 
load  of  220  pounds.  Of  cotton  yam  the  load  is  160  pounds, 
and  one  frequently  meets  coolies  carrying  160  pounds 
of  tin  or  copper,  which  has  come  from  the  mines  in  the 
district  of  the  Tung-chuan."^  Pack  animals  are  not  gen- 
erally used,  a  coolie  can  carry  a  larger  load,  and  while  he 
takes  a  longer  time  is  quite  as  cheap — 3  j.  2d.  being  a  charge 
for  130  miles. 

The  first  change  must  be  toward  constructing  better  roads 
where  water  carriage  is  not  available.  Cochin  China  and 
Tonking  are  favored  by  their  many  water  courses,  both 

•Blackburn  Report,  Neville  and  Bell,  78. 
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rivers  and  canals.  Not  only  do  these  favor  the  cultivation 
of  rice,  but  permit  a  ready  shipment  of  the  crop,  just  as 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  were  favored  in  their  rice  and 
tobacco  days  by  the  same  means  of  getting  direct  to  the 
plantations.  Annam  and  Cambodia  are  wanting  in  rivers. 
The  West  River  of  China  is  not  available  to  trade;  but  the 
Red  River  promises  a  means  for  the  French  to  reach  Yunnan 
— called  '  *  the  natural  economic  complement  to  Indo-China." 
Bven  the  farther  sections  of  the  Yang-tze  offer  serious 
problems  to  the  navigator — ^rapids  and  a  rise  of  seventy  feet 
during  the  freshets.  The  Yellow  River  is  more  uncertain  in 
its  course  than  our  Mississippi,  and  it  is  a  common  occur- 
rence for  it  to  leave  its  bed,  plow  a  new  course  through  a 
densely  populated  country,  carrying  death  and  destruction 
in  its  new  path,  and  leaving  drought  and  famine  in  its  old. 
Railroads  "will  supplement  river  traffic  but  can  never  super- 
sede it;  and  for  some  time  railroad  ventures  will  be  costly, 
uncertain  and  experimental. 

Good  means  of  transport  and  communication  will  avail 
little  without  a  thorough  revision  of  the  tax  question.  This 
means  a  reform  of  provincial  or  local  administration.  The 
likin  on  imports  and  the  duties  on  exports  not  only  limit  the 
distribution  and  consumption  of  foreign  products,  but  place 
China  at  a  disadvantage  with  rival  peoples.  The  existence 
of  these  taxes  is  an  encouragement  to  official  corruption,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  of  every  three  taels  collected,  only  one 
reaches  the  imperial  treasury.  The  burdens  imposed  by  a 
series  of  likin  barriers,  each  one  taking  its  toll  at  a  rate  fixed 
by  the  local  authority,  involve  serious  loss  and  discourage- 
ment to  trade.  Hong  Kong  is  the  natural  port  for  tiie 
southern  provinces.  But  the  impositions  levied  on  merchant 
disc  on  the  West  River  make  it  more  profitable  to  take  goods 
intended  for  Kwang-si  to  the  seaport  of  Pakhoi,  thence 
partly  by  boats  and  partly  by  porters  to  the  upper  waters  of 
the  West  River,  a  journey  of  eight  days.  One  reason  for 
resorting  to  coolies  is  the  desire  to  avoid  likin  stations. 

The  likin  question  has  in  a  measure  determined  the  position 
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of  the  foreign  merchant  in  China.  Generally  speaking 
it  has  been  the  treaties  with  foreign  countries  that  fixed  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  foreigner  on  Chinese  territory. 
But  a  subtler  and  even  more  powerful  influence  has  neutral- 
ized the  advantages  expected  to  flow  firom  treaty  provisions, 
and  a  change  of  some  moment  has  been  wrought  so  quietly 
and  yet  with  such  determination,  that  the  foreigner,  as  mer- 
chant, may  be  said  to  be  out  of  China. 

What  has  been  the  position  of  a  merchant  in  China  until 
a  very  recent  time  ?  He  possessed  a  bare  right  to  import 
and  export  at  certain  ports  established  by  treaty.  In  these 
ports  he  occupied  a  ''concession,"  that  is  a  piece  of  ground 
leased  by  the  Chinese  Government  to  his  own  government, 
and  sublet  to  the  merchant;  or  a  ''settlement,"  an  area 
within  which  he  may  lease  land  directly  from  the  native 
authorities.  He  could  not  manufacture,  he  could  not  mine 
or  engage  in  agriculture.  He  was  a  mere  commission  mer- 
diant,  for  outside  of  these  places,  the  internal  trade  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese,  "excellent  peddlers"  as  they  are. 
Of  late  some  concessions  have  been  made.  By  treaty  privi- 
lege steamers  may  be  sent  up  the  Yang-tze  to  Ch'ung-king, 
a  distance  of  1,400  miles  from  the  sea.  Under  the  treaty  of 
Shimonoseki  the  right  to  manufacture  has  been  granted  and 
machinery  may  be  imported.  Twenty-one  ports  are  treaty 
or  open  ports.* 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  negotiator  of  the  treaty  of 
Tientsin  to  lighten  some  of  the  burden  of  these  likin  or  local 
charges,  and  the  transit  pass  system  was  the  outcome.  On 
payment  of  the  legal  customs  duty  at  the  port  of  entry,  and 
one-half  that  tariff'  in  addition,  goods,  whether  import  or 
export,  should  be  free  to  pass  between  the  port  of  shipment 
or  entry,  to  or  from  any  part  of  China,  without  further 
charge  of  toll,  octroi,  or  tax  of  any  description  whatsoever.f 

*  Theie  are  :  Mew  ChwAng,  Tient-sin,  Chefoo,  on  the  northern  co«it ;  Chnnir- 
king,  X-ChAng,  ShasI,  Hankow,  Kln-kiang.  Wnho,  Chinklang,  and  Shanghai,  on 
the  Yang-tse  River,  Niogiw,  Wenchow,  Poochow«  Amoj,  Swatow,  Canton.  Hoihow 
(Kinngchow),  and  Pakhoi,  on  the  ooaat  aonth  of  the  Yang>tae;  and  Hang-chow 
nnd  800-chow,  two  citiea  in  the  neighborhood  of  Shanghai 

t  I«ord  Elgin,  in  China  No.  4, 1870. 
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In  practice  the  intentions  of  the  pioneers  of  the  system  have 
been  neutralized,  and  in  some  places  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  make  an  "open port"  an  illusion. 

At  Wuchow,  for  instance,  the  privilege  is  evaded  by 
imposing  differential  duties  on  transit  pass  goods.  Or  the 
transit  passes  axe  recognized  only  while  the  commodities 
they  cover  are  in  foreign  hands;  as  soon  as  they  reach 
Chinese  merchants,  the  demand  for  likin  is  made.  Or  the 
pass  is  accepted  and  at  the  end  of  the  journey  a  ' '  terminal " 
charge  is  imposed.  Taxation  is  made  the  easier  because  it 
is  imposed  on  the  Chinese  merchant. 

One  result  of  this  system  is  to  crowd  out  the  foreign  mer- 
diant,  in  both  the  import  and  the  export  trades.  It  has 
been  the  impression  that  the  opening  of  a  new  port  in  China 
to  commerce  involved  a  concession  to  foreigners.  In  practice 
it  has  been  found  it  is  the  native  merchant  who  benefits. 
The  carriage  of  any  article  in  vessels  of  a  foreign  type,  or 
even  in  native  craft  in  which  foreigners  may  claim  to  have 
an  interest,  at  once  withdraws  those  commodities  from  the 
control  of  the  native  customs  with  their  petty  exactions  and 
unscrupulous  charges.  "  At  the  present  day,  to  open  a 
new  port  to  foreign  trade  may  mean  little  else  than  giving  to 
native  merchants  at  that  port  the  blessing  of  a  fixed  tariff 
and  an  honest  customs  administration.'' — Brenan,  5/. 

'*The  impression  which  a  visit  to  nearly  all  Uie  treaty 
ports  of  China  leaves  upon  the  mind  is  that  the  Chinese 
people  are  monopolizing  in  an  increasing  degree  the  com- 
mercial advantages  obtained  under  the  several  treaties  which 
foreign  governments  have  concluded  with  China.  Foreign 
powers  having  prepared  the  ground  for  their  nationals,  the 
Chinaman  is  gradually  elbowing  them  out  and  occupying 
the  position  for  himself."*  Chiefly  at  Hong  Kong  and 
Shanghai  is  the  British  merchant  found.  In  most  of  the 
ports  it  is  the  Chinaman,  and  he  is  becoming  the  more 
important  commercial  factor.      Not  only  does  he  buy  of  the 

^Report  of  H.  B.  M.  Consul  Byron  Brenan,  on  the  State  of  Trade  at  the  Treaty 
Fiorts  of  China,  2896. 
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agent  at  Shanghai  or  Hong  Kong,  but  his  orders  are  given 
for  imports  to  be  made.  Of  the  textiles  imported  from 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  it  is  estimated  that  one-half  is 
specially  indented  for  under  instructions  from  Chinese 
dealers.  Cotton  and  woolen  goods  apart,  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  other  imports  at  Shanghai  is  on  Chinese  account 
The  foreign  firm,  through  whom  the  order  has  been  given 
has  no  interest  in  the  goods  on  arrival,  beyond  their  security 
for  the  payment  by  the  Chinese  principal.  It  is  a  commis- 
sion transaction,  not  that  of  a  merchant. 

This  situation  is  not  favorable  to  the  expansion  of  China's 
commerce.  Every  advantage  secured  by  foreigners  has 
been  obtained  by  treaty,  and  often  by  a  treaty  extorted  under 
a  threat  or  actual  exertion  of  force.  Every  privilege  secured 
by  treaty  is  intended  to  make  commercial  intercourse  more 
free  and  more  possible.  The  foreign  merchant  under  cover 
of  the  treaty  may  do  many  things  without  interference  from 
the  authorities,  but  the  Chinese  merchant  would  be  subject 
to  that  interference. 

While  the  foreign  merchant  may  plead  treaty  rights,  and 
generally  secure  them,  the  native  merchant  is  powerless. 
He  has  no  government  to  back  his  complaints,  he  can  hope 
for  no  aid  firom  agitation,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  dare 
not  agitate.  As  soon  as  he  begins  to  move  his  goods  into 
the  interior  he  meets  the  likin,  and  at  many  stages  of  his 
journey.  The  officials  could  wreak  a  disastrous  vengeance 
upon  him  should  he  incur  their  displeasure,  and  he  has  no 
redress  against  their  extortion.  Illegal  taxation  and  vexa- 
tious detention  of  goods  already  exist;  they  may  be  so 
intensified  as  to  throttle  trade.  Hence  the  disadvantage  of 
distributing  through  Chinese  merchants. 

Export  trade  from  China  is  in  foreign  hands.  *'  A  change 
is  noticeable.  Where  years  ago  a  few  large  firms  with  large 
capital  bought  China's  products  and  sent  them  to  Europe 
on  their  own  account,  there  are  now  many  small  firms  who 
receive  orders  fi'om  Europe  by  telegraph,  and  who  fulfill 
these  for  a  small  commission  at  no  risk  to  themselves.    The 
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telegraph  and  banking  facilities  have  made  it  unneoessaiy 
to  possess  capital,  and  the  business  of  the  export  merchant 
in  China  has  in  a  great  measure  changed  into  that  of  the 
commission  agent .  One  of  the  consequences  of  this  is  that 
the  commission  agent  who  is  buying  on  a  limit,  and  who 
receives  a  commission  on  the  amount  of  the  invoice,  buys 
on  the  best  terms  he  can  at  the  treaty  port,  but  has  no  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  previous  treatment  which  the  merchan- 
dise has  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  tax  collector,  and 
does  not  feel  disposed  to  engage  in  the  interminable  disputes 
which  an  attempt  to  profit  by  the  treaty  stipulations  affect- 
ing the  inland  transit  of  merchandise  would  land  him  in. 
Were  he  dealing  with  his  own  money,  and  was  every  dollar 
saved  in  taxes  a  dollar  in  his  own  pocket,  he  probably  would 
try  to  bring  his  taxation  down  to  a  legal  minimum;  but  in 
filling  an  order  he  now  takes  what  the  local  market  ofEers, 
and  makes  no  research  into  the  past." — Brenan^  7/,  if. 

Hampered  as  it  is  by  local  dues  on  both  imports  and  ex- 
ports, dues  which  even  the  ingenuity  of  native  merchants 
cannot  evade,  the  special  products  of  China  are  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  in  foreign  markets.  Silk  is  taxed  in  the 
cocoon,  before  it  can  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  foreigner;  and 
tea  lands  pay  a  growers'  tax  that  cannot  be  evaded  by  transit 
passes.  This  disadvantage  alone  will  not  explain  the  fact 
that  the  Asiatic  trade  is  more  or  less  confined  to  Asiatic 
countries.  China's  total  imports  in  1886  were  89,310,000 
Hk.  tads,  of  which  59,497,000  tads — or  two-thirds — ^were 
fix>m  Asiatic  countries.  In  1896,  the  same  percentage  held, 
two-thirds  of  a  total  of  211,623,000  Hk.  tads  (140,408,000 
tads)  being  of  Asiatic  origin.  But  only  41  per  cent  of 
China's  exports  in  1886  were  sent  to  Asiatic  countries,  and 
64  per  cent  in  1896.^  Japan's  commerce  gave  almost  the 
same  result.  In  the  two  years,  1886  and  1896,  about  30  per 
cent  of  the  total  imports  was  Asiatic;  but  23  per  cent  of  the 
exports  in  1886  went  to  Asia,  and  32  per  cent  in  1896,  as 
follows: 

'  *  Tout  export  in  z886^  77, 907,000  Hk.  taels :  to  Ada,  31,893^000.  In  1896,  total* 
131,061,000  Hk.  taela;  to  Asia.  83.^7*000  taels. 
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1886,  total  import,  37,637,000  yen;  from  Asia,  11,348,000 
yen. 

1896,  total  import,  188,666,000  yen;  from  Asia,  60,122,000 
yen. 

1886,  total  export,  48,871,000  yen;  to  Asia,  11,273,000  yen. 

1896,  total  export,  129,455,000  yen;  to  Asia,  41,954,000  yen. 

The  trade  of  British  India  is  pertinent  on  this  point.  The 
exports  of  merchandise  and  treasure  by  sea  were  returned  at 
^£90,113,171  in  1887,  and  ;£io8,84o,i87  in  1897 — ^^  increase 
of  20  per  cent.  The  exports  to  all  Europe  rose  from 
;£56,6io,ooo  in  1887  to  ;£58,45o,ooo  in  1897 — *"*  increase  of 
only  3  per  cent;  while  those  to  Asiatic  countries  were 
^£24,507, 1 12  in  1887  and  ;£33,849,257  in  i897--an  increase 
of  nearly  40  per  cent.  The  development  of  Indian  export 
interests  has  wholly  been  toward  Asia.  In  imports  the 
showing  is  better  for  Europe,  for  the  trade  of  that  continent 
to  India  increased  in  ten  years  at  nearly  the  same  rate  as  the 
trade  of  Asia  to  India — 21  per  cent  for  Asia  and  22  per  cent 
for  Europe.  It  is  with  Egypt,  Japan  and  Russia  and  Asia 
that  the  largest  returns  of  increased  imports  are  shown. 

This  has  been  in  a  measure  the  experience  of  Great  Britain 
with  British  India.  In  1897,  the  year  of  latest  returns, 
the  total  exports  of  India  by  land  and  sea  were  £1 13,400,000, 
of  less  than  one-third  (>^34, 786,000,  or  30  per  cent)  was 
sent  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Standing  between  two  con- 
tinents, with  such  a  fiacility  as  the  Suez  canal  to  favor  the 
trade  with  Europe,  India  sells  to  that  continent  ;£58,405,ooo 
or  a  shade  over  one-half  of  its  total  export  movement.  This 
may  be  taken  as  an  unusually  favorable  showing  for  the 
argument  in  favor  of  commercial  expansion,  but  the  United 
States  in  1898  sent  80  per  cent  ot  its  exports  to  Europe, 
and  counting  in  what  was  sent  to  North  American  countries, 
the  proportion  rises  to  90  per  cent.  Second  in  impor- 
tance among  the  colonies  feeding  the  trade  of  the  United 
Slingdom  is  Australasia,  with  its  varied  interests  and  prod- 
ucts. Excluding  gold,  the  total  exports  in  1897  ^c>^ 
;f  65,350,000,  of  which  ;^26,ooo,ooo — ^nearly  40  per  cent— was 
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sent  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Turning  to  the  English  trade 
returns  it  is  seen  that  the  total  imports  from  Australasia 
were  ;^29,352,ooo,  of  which  ;^i6, 785,000 —  57  percent — was 
in  wool,  a  concentration  of  import  interest  that  is 
in  itself  remarkable.  If  we  add  a  single  item  from  four  of 
these  dependencies,  butter  from  Victoria  (;^8i6,40o);  tallow 
from  New  South  Wales  (;^66 1,000);  fresh  beef  from  Queens- 
land (;f725,ooo),  and  fresh  mutton  from  New  Zealand 
(;^2,o77,ooo),  72  per  cent  of  the  entire  imports  from 
Australasia  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  accounted  for. 

Returning  to  purely  Asiatic  colonies  of  Great  Britain  the 
Straits  Settlements  exports  ;^i  8,000,000  a  year,  but  only 
one-seventh  goes  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  if  all  Europe 
be  included,  less  than  one-fourth  is  sent  direct.  Mauritius 
sends  only  ;^45,ooo  of  a  total  of  ;f  2,846,000  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  demand  of  all  Europe  for  its  products 
(of  which  sugar  is  the  great  one)  will  not  double  that 
amount.  Ceylon  is  more  devoted  to  English  interests,  for 
two-thirds  of  its  exports  are  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
due  to  the  peculiar  product  of  tea.  If  a  very  few  articles 
are  excluded  from  the  export  trade  of  these  Eastern  posses- 
sions— ^tin,  tea,  jute,  hides  and  skins  and  wool — ^what  remains 
has  little  attractions  for  Europe,  and  is  Asiatic  in  avail- 
ability. 

The  Netherlands  holds  important  islands  in  the  East,  and 
their  trade  is  naturally  largely  with  the  mother  country 
through  fiscal  arrangements.  It  is  a  trade  resting  on  an 
artificial  basis,  but  now  passing  through  a  transition  stage, 
and  a  difficult  one  to  foresee  in  its  results.  The  leading  prod- 
ucts for  export  are  sugar,  cofiee  and  tobacco.  The  sugar 
crop  is  experiencing  the  same  pressure  as  throughout  the 
world;  the  cultivation  of  cofifee  is  passing  more  and  more 
into  the  hands  of  individuals,  and  the  production  of  tea,  tin, 
cinchona  bark,  indigo  and  tobacco  points  out  the  future 
lines  of  growth  for  the  island 

Being  more  and  more  Asiatic  in  its  export  character,  how 
can  some  of  the  benefits  of  Asia  fall  to  the  United  States  ? 
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Only  in  two  ways,  it  is  said  :  by  establishing  Manila  as  a 
free  port;  or  by  manufacturing  for  Asia  on  an  Asiatic 
basis. 

Make  Manila  a  free  port,  it  is  said,  and  the  United  States 
will  be  in  a  position  to  claim  its  share  in  Asia's  trade.  How 
can  this  be  ?  The  example  in  mind  is  clearly  Hong  Kong, 
but  the  history  of  that  island  shows  how  it  was  favored  by 
conditions  not  likely  to  be  repeated.  The  striking  fact  about 
Hong  Kong  is  that  it  was  not  China  but  the  Chinese  that  made 
it  possible  and  have  made  it  what  it  is.  For  a  long  time  it 
was  a  morgue  spot:  "the  White  Man's  Grave,"  and  an 
Alsatia,  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  lawless  or  criminal,  and  its 
future  was  in  doubt  as  late  as  1848.  Then  came  a  series  of 
events:  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  and  California 
made  the  coolie  trade  profitable;  the  Taiping  rebellion  which 
drove  men  of  property  to  the  island  for  protection;  the  Suez 
canal  and  its  effect  on  Eastern  commerce;  and  the  opportu- 
nities for  work  offered  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  From  a 
struggling  town  no  better  than  a  mining  camp  in  morals,  it 
has  become  one  of  the  great  shipping  centres  of  the  world. 
"  In  the  colony  of  Hong  Kong,"  says  Colquhoun,  "  most  of 
the  wealth  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  and  in  all  the 
chief  business  houses  and  financial  institutions  the  Chinese 
hold  positions  of  great  responsibility."*  For  some  years 
the  commerce  of  Europe  at  Hong  Kong  has  shown  a  ten- 
dency to  decrease,  a  fact  that  can  be  explained  only  by  the 
change  in  the  direction  of  Asiatic  commerce,  by  which  the 
transactions  are  more  and  more  among  the  peoples  of  Asia 
and  less  with  the  countries  of  Europe  and  America.  Fur- 
ther, the  over-sea  commerce  tends  to  become  more  direct, 
and  the  need  of  a  port  of  deposit  or  for  transshipments  is 
less  felt. 

Nor  geographically  can  it  be  said  Manila  offers  any 
advantage  to  Asia's  trade.  There  is  already  a  great  shipping 
station  at  Singapore,  for  the  Indian  commerce,  and  it  is  quite 
as  convenient  to  steam  from  Singapore  to  Hong  Kong,  as  it 

^Chliu  in  Tninsfonnatlon,  3x6. 
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wotild  be  to  go  to  Manila  and  thence  to  Hong  Kong,  or  any  1 

port  of  Asia.  If  the  advantage  of  a  free  port  is  not  to  be 
had,  the  only  alternative  is  to  use  the  Philippines  as  a 
manufacturing  base,  for  supplying  the  continentiwith  certain 
manufactures,  like  low  grade  cotton  cloths.  Native  labor, 
if  available,  and  native  cotton  would  be  used,  after  the 
manner  proposed  by  the  French  in  Tonking.  In  that  event 
the  question  of  labor  would  again  come  to  the  front. 
Would  an  attempt  be  made  to  use  the  natives,  or  to  bring 
coolies  from  China?  The  success  of  either  would  be 
problematical,  against  the  establishment  of  mills  in  China 
itself. 

As  an  agricultural  colony  the  Philippines  have  their 
possibilities,  for  there  is  a  natural  monopoly  in  Manila  hemp, 
and  a  capacity  for  all  tropical  growths.  But  the  labor  for 
the  plantations,  where  is  that  to  be  had  ?  Spain  used  the 
natives,  but  only  under  a  system  that  ruined  the  planter  and 
drove  the  laborer  into  rebellion.  The  methods  purported 
to  be  in  imitation  of  those  adopted  by  the  Dutch  in  Java. 
"The  [Spanish]  law  prescribed  that  every  native  might 
plant  tobacco,  but  might  only  sell  it  to  the  government.  In 
the  tobacco  districts  every  native  had  to  grow  a  certain 
number  of  plants  and  devote  all  his  attention  to  them." 
Here  all  similarity  ended.  The  tobacco  was  sorted  by  the 
officials  and  the  unfit  burned.  "For valuing  the  tobacco 
the  officials  used  a  scale,  according  to  which  the  planter 
received  some  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  real  value.  But  he 
was  not  paid  in  cash.  He  received  a  certificate,  a  kind  of 
treasury  bond.  Had  the  people  had  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  these  bonds  at  an  early  date,  the  latter  would  soon» 
no  doubt,  have  come  into  currency  as  paper  money.  But, 
far  from  this  being  so,  no  one  would  have  them,  knowing 
that  five  or  six  years  might  pass  before  they  were  redeemed. 
The  tobacco  planters  ]ived  under  more  miserable  conditions 
than  the  worse  kept  slaves,  and  were  glad  if  some  noble 
philanthropist  would  give  them  half  the  value  of  their 
certificates,  for  who  could  say  whether  the  purchaser  was 
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not  risking  his  50  per  cent.     Frequently  the  bonds  were 
practically  given  away."* 

Tobacco,  hemp  and  sugar,  these  are  the  three  leading  prod- 
ucts of  the  island,  and  all  paid  export  duties  under  the  Span- 
ish rule.  The  tobacco  finds  no  market  in  the  United  States; 
the  sugar  will  be  at  a  disadvantage  with  the  Cuban  and 
Hawaiian  products,  and  must  a  find  market  in  China;  and 
hemp  can  not  find  an  indefinitely  increasing  demand. 
There  are  minerals.  The  coal  is  of  a  quality  that  unfits  it 
for  transportation  and  must  confine  it  to  local  use.  Gold  is 
reported,  and  copper  is  known  to  exist.  Iron  ore  is  abund- 
ant, but'  the  lignites  of  the  archipelago  are  said  to  be 
unsuitable  for  blast  furnaces,  and  charcoal  pig  is  the  method 
suggested.!  The  copper  deposits  were  worked  for  a  time, 
but  were  abandoned  for  want  of  labor.  It  is  too  sanguine  a 
view  to  accept  Mr.  Tomow*s  view:  "It  is  certain  that  the 
Philippines,  whose  future  is  already  assured  by  their 
mineral  wealth,  will  play  a  part  in  the  industry  of  the  coming 
years  equal  to,  if  not  surpassing,  that  of  Japan."  Even  if 
we  accept  his  view  it  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
commerce  must  be  for  Asia,  not  for  the  United  States. 

Another  straw  indicating  the  direction  of  trade  winds. 
When  Japan  obtained  possession  of  Formosa,  a  tariff  of  ten 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  imports  went  into  operation.  This 
increase,  applying  as  it  did  to  all  imports  from  foreign 
countries  fell  as  much  on  Chinese  as  on  British  cottons. 
Some  compensation  was  expected  from  the  privilege  of  free 
circulation  of  goods  throughout  the  island.  In  the  event 
Japanese  and  Chinese  cloths  have  excluded  all  grades  of 
foreign  cloth  coming  in  competition,  leaving  a  much  restricted 
demand  for  finer  grades  to  be  satisfied  by  Great  Britain. 

In  Japan  there  are  a  million  spindles  now  in  operation,  pro- 
ducing, 650,000  bales  of  cotton  yam  of  400  lbs.  each,  of  which 
more  than  200,000  bales  will  be  sent  to  China.  In  the  needs  of 
no  other  textile  industry  in  Japan  can  the  United  States  have 
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a  share  either  in  the  raw  material  or  manufactured  product 
Silk  is  out  of  the  question,  wool  is  obtained  from  Australia 
and  China,  while  woolens  are  cheaper  in  France,  Germany 
or  Great  Britain  than  here.  Flax  and  hemp  are  to  be  had 
from  the  Philippines,  China  and  British  India.  Is  it  too 
much  to  look  for  an  imitation  of  Russia's  policy,  which  has 
sought  to  make  that  country  independent  of  our  fibre  by 
developing  the  culture  in  Asia  ? 

Is  not  this  Asiatic  commerce  beset  by  a  new  difficulty 
offering  a  new  problem  of  no  little  moment  ?  Bvexy  port  of 
size  on  the  coast  is  in  the  hands  or  under  the  control  of  some 
European  nation.  We  have  set  an  example  by  declaring 
the  Philippines  open  for  ten  years,  and  Mr.  Reid  assures  us 
they  will  never  be  closed.  What  assurance  have  we  that 
Continental  Europe  will  maintain  open  ports  in  Asia? 
France  in  Tonking  has  been  exclusive,  and  her  coming 
policy  is  foreshadowed  by  her  measures  taken  in  Madagascar 
within  a  year.  A  decree  gave  a  monopoly  of  the  coasting 
trade  to  French  vessels;  it  was  promptly  recalled,  only 
because  it  was  found  the  vessels  flying  the  French  flag  were 
insufficient  in  number  and  tonnage  for  the  needs  of  com- 
merce. The  application  of  the  home  tariff  to  the  island,  in 
itself  a  hardship  to  foreign  merchants,  was  followed  by  a 
commercial  campaign  on  the  part  of  the  **  General  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Corps  of  Occupation  and  the 
Governor-General  of  Madagascar  and  dependencies."  "  I 
have  also  to  request  you  to  instruct  the  native  authorities," 
ran  his  circular,  **  to  exert  all  their  influence  in  favor  of  the 
objects  at  which  we  are  aiming  [to  introduce  French  pro- 
ducts]. It  will  be  easy  for  them  from  the  point  of  view  now 
before  us,  to  represent  to  persons  living  under  their  juris- 
diction, that  tissues  of  French  manufacture  are  as  good 
as  similar  articles  manufactured  abroad;  that  it  isonlyflt- 
ting  that  the  Malagasy,  who  have  now  become  French 
subjects,  should  conform  to  our  national  customs  by  using 
our  products;  that  their  clothing  thus  becomes  a  distinctive 
mark  of  their  new  position,  and  that  it  should  be  made  of 
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French  tissues.  .  .  But  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  no 
obstacles  should  be  placed  in  the  way  of  the  sale  and  circu- 
lation of  foreign  merchandise.  Your  part,  as  well  as  that 
of  your  native  subordinates,  consists  simply  in  making 
dear  to  our  new  subjects  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by 
them  from  the  purchase  of  French  products,  which  will 
henceforward  be  more  suitable  to  their  habits  and  wants, 
which  have  been  modified  in  the  last  two  years  by  the  intro* 
duction  of  French  laws  and  customs.  Such  a  course  is  abso- 
lutely within  our  right,  and  no  one  has  any  right  to  take 
exception  to  it."  Further,  the  columns  of  the  Malagasy 
journal  (the  Vaovao)  were  open  to  advertisements  of  French 
products,  free  of  cost  to  the  advertiser.*  This  found  an 
echo  in  the  French  parliament.  Introducing  the  debate  on 
the  colonies,  March  6,  1899,  M.  Btienne  said:  "Surely 
Prance  did  not  colonize  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  nations." 
As  a  result  of  this  policy  the  exports  of  French  cotton  piece 
goods  of  all  kinds  to  Madagascar  rose  from  690400  francs 
value  in  1897  ^^  StS^^tOoo  francs  in  1898.  What  reason  to 
expect  more  liberal  ideas  in  Tonking  ? 

Another  point  must  be  considered.  In  order  to  raise  the 
money  necessary  to  pay  the  war  indemnity  to  Japan,  China 
mortgaged  to  the  lenders  the  greater  part  of  the  receipts 
from  customs  revenue.  It  is  generally  known  that  th^ 
financial  methods  of  China  are  not  elastic,  and  favor  a  host 
of  officials  in  the  provinces  rather  than  supply  the  imperial 
treasury.  The  land  tax,  which  is  the  chief  item  in  each 
provincial  budget,  is  immutably  fixed  by  law,  and  any 
attempt  to  increase  it  would  lead  to  rebellion .  As  a  monopoly 
the  impost  on  salt  has  reached  its  limit,  and  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  make  it  heavier.  Trade  is,  and  has  been  the 
most  reliable  source  of  income,  under  the  administration  of 
a  foreigner;  but  what  is  to  happen  when  each  port  is  under 
a  different  head,  and  competing  with  one  another  after  the 
fiuhion  peculiar  to  five  rival  governments?  The  ''cohe- 
sive power  of  public  plunder  "  makes  itself  felt  under  the 

^Circnlar  No.  346,  printed  in  the  Journal  Offieul^  twenty- third  April,  1898. 
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mandarins  ;  but  would  be  entirely  wanting  under  German, 
French  or  British  rule. 

Here  then  is  a  cordon  drawn  round  China,  more  obstmc* 
tive  than  any  Chinese  wall,  and  liable  on  many  accounts  to 
be  made  effective  as  a  complete  prohibition  on  commeroe. 
It  might  be  assumed  the  privilege  of  trade  could  be  assured 
by  treaty,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  Where  has  a 
treaty  been  able  to  stand  in  the  way  of  interested  attack? 
The  tripartite  control  of  Samoa  does  not  offer  as  many  occa- 
sions for  difierence,  as  would  the  holding  of  the  Chinese  coast 
for  commercial  reasons  by  six  great  powers,  and  among  the 
six  the  United  States  will  not  figure.  The  dual  management 
of  Kgypt,  was  child's  play  compared  to  the  problem  of  Chinese 
management.  What  has  occurred  in  Africa,  where  the  native 
counts  for  nothing,  is  only  a  pale  forecast  of  what  may  hap- 
pen in  China  with  six  nations  contending  for  commercial 
advantage  among  a  people  numbering  300,000,000  souls. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  natural  resources  of  the  Bast 
are  to  be  exploited  with  all  the  perfection  of  modem 
appliances  and  cheaper  labor  than  has  ever  been  offered,  the 
following  questions  suggest  themselves:  How  can  cotton 
goods  of  the  United  States  find  other  than  a  limited  market 
in  Asia  against  the  cottons  of  India,  Japan  and  China  ?  How 
can  American  petroleum,  better  article  as  it  is,  hold  more 
than  its  own  against  the  Russian  oil,  supported  as  it  may  be 
by  a  bounty  for  political  efiect  ?  Then  there  are  the  oil  fields 
of  Langkat  to  be  counted  in  as  competitors.  How  can 
American  iron  and  steel  enter  markets  held  to  be  closed  by 
European  countries,  each  one  of  which  wishes  to  keep  for  its 
own  people  the  construction  of  the  railroads,  the  building  and 
running  steam  vessels,  and  the  profits  of  the  custom  house? 
What  better  chance  will  there  be  for  American  machinery, 
the  rolling  stock  of  a  railroad,  the  mining  machinery  and 
certain  textile  machines,  than  now  presents  itself?  Finally, 
are  we  looking  forward  to  meeting  Asiatic  competition  with 
an  even  higher  tariff  than  is  now  endured,  a  tariff  bristling 
with  duties  like  those  on  silks  in  the  present  law,  specially 
leveled  against  the  imports  of  light  silk  goods  from  Japan  ? 
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The  storm  centre  of  world  interest  undoubtedly  now 
hovers  over  the  far  East  and  it  is  well  that  the  people  of 
this  nation,  while  not  participating  in  the  struggle  for  terri- 
tory, should  seriously  consider  their  interests  in  this  distant 
region  and  how  they  may  be  protected  in  the  field  in  which 
others  are  now  engaged. 

Mr.  Ford  in  his  address  has  analyzed  the  elements  of  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  far  East  and  little  remains 
to  be  said  from  the  statistical  point  of  view.  He  has  given 
many  of  the  facts  concerning  the  actual  conditions  of  trade 
and  his  paper  fs  so  exhaustive  that  he  has  left  but  little 
room  for  additional  data,  other  than  the  indulgence  in 
generalizations  and  conclusions. 

This  Eastern  question  has  but  little  relation  to  the  recent 
history-making  events  in  which  our  nation  has  been  engaged 
and  should  not  be  confused  with  our  problems  of  territorial 
expansion.  The  late  expansion  of  our  nation  has  not  been 
the  result  of  governmental  intent,  but  the  culmination  of 
great  forces  acting  through  the  individual  atoms  of  society 
which  moved  irrelevant  to  any  preconceived  political  plan. 
Most  of  this  growth,  like  that  of  the  butterfly,  has  been 
within  the  cocoon,  and  it  is  only  within  the  past  year  that 
we  have  emerged  from  the  chrysalis  stage  into  a  conspicuous 
form  which  attracts  the  attention  of  the  outer  world  and 
astonishes  even  ourselves  with  our  own  magnitude  and 
powers.  No  one  here  can  predict  or  judge  how  or  where 
these  newly  felt  powers  will  lead  us.  The  dynamic  forces 
of  our  expansion  have  been  the  superior  quality  of  the 
citizen  which  our  institutions  hare  created,  his  desires  for 
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individual  improvement  and  gain,  manifested  in  mechanical 
inventions,  commerce  and  trade,  and  his  capacity  for  initia- 
tion and  administration.  The  spirit  of  the  United  States 
has  been  to  develop  in  every  citizen  the  capacity  for  personal 
expansion  and  the  growth  of  the  nation  is  but  a  natural 
result  of  the  aggregate  uplifting  and  outspreading  capacity 
of  these  units.  It  is  the  possession  of  these  forces  that 
gives  us  a  feeling  that  we  are  competent  to  compete  with 
the  world  and  to  meet  any  emergency,  industrial  or  political, 
that  may  arise. 

There  are  some  Americans  who  believe  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  exist  entirely  upon  our  own  adipose,  and  who  do 
not  yet  appreciate  that  we  have  become  a  world  power,  or 
realize  that  with  our  5,000  miles  of  coast,  our  numerous 
maritime  cities  and  our  unlimited  capacities  for  building  and 
manning  ships,  we  own  an  interest  in  the  ocean  as  well  as  in 
the  land.  I  have  seen  our  nation  pass  through  the  most 
remarkable  epoch  of  its  history.  My  boyhood  days  were 
spent  in  helping  reduce  the  vast  unsettled  wilderness  which 
this  country  still  possessed  twenty-five  years  ago  and  which 
at  that  time  was  considered  unlimited  for  settlement  and 
productiveness.  I  have  spent  my  later  years  in  studying 
foreign  regions  where  I  was  constantly  impressed  with  oppor- 
tunities for  the  extension  of  American  commerce.  These 
studies  enabled  me  to  see  the  approaching  importance  of  our 
foreign  trade  and  gave  some  definite  opinions,  which  when 
expressed,  resulted  in  securing  the  appellations  which  my 
conservative  fiiends  variously  applied — a  jingo,  an  expan- 
sionist and  an  imperialist.  My  jingoism,  however,  has  con- 
sisted of  a  wish  to  see  American  trade  stand  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  that  of  all  other  countries;  a  desire  for  the 
inauguration  of  good  government  at  home  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  those  conditions  abroad  which  tended  to  prevent  the 
flag  which  protects  our  commerce  from  receiving  the  universal 
respect  to  which  it  was  entitled.  It  is  my  privilege  to  have 
a  wide  acquaintance  with  all  classes  and  kinds  of  people  in 
this  country  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  an 
American  who  has  in  his  heart  a  desire  to  wrench  from  any 
other  nation  a  foot  of  territory  or  seize  unjustly  that  which 
does  not  belong  to  us.  Hence  the  term  expansionist,  in  so 
far  as  it  applies  to  the  principle  that  we  should  hold  that 
which  has  legitimately  become  ours,  may  be  considered  a 
designation  of  honor.     Neither  do  I  know  in  this  wide 
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country  of  ours  a  single  man  who  desires  to  upset  our 
democratic  institutions  or  to  take  from  the  people  and  invest 
in  a  sovereign  a  single  one  of  these  inestimable  rights  which 
it  has  been  their  pleasure  to  enjoy.  Hence  the  term  im- 
perialist is  a  meaningless  misnomer  borrowed  from  English 
colonial  politics,  which  have  no  counterpart  in  this  country. 
Whatever  terms  may  be  applied  to  those  who  uphold  our 
recent  expansion  in  the  Caribbean  and  the  Pacific,  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  American  desires  to  see  this  country  parti- 
cipate in  the  acquirement  of  Chinese  territory. 

For  one  hundred  years  our  people  found  an  outlet  for  their 
energies  and  expansive  forces  in  developing  and  conquering 
their  own  territory,  in  opening  mines,  and  establishing 
systems  of  internal  communication,  and  above  all  educating 
the  youth  to  a  degree  of  general  mentality  not  approached 
by  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  Suddenly  we  found  that 
the  nation  no  longer  possessed  undeveloped  lands  to  bestow 
in.  exchange  for  the  energy  of  those  who  would  reclaim 
them;  that  the  cream  of  our  national  resources  had  been 
garnered  from  public  to  private  ownership.  But  the  impulse 
of  enterprise  which  our  educational  and  political  systems  had 
set  in  action  still  remained  with  us  as  a  force  of  great 
potentiality  which  is  bound  to  be  felt  in  foreign  fields. 

The  events  of  the  past  year,  by  which  our  national  condi- 
tions have  been  bettered,  were  not  a  sudden  outbreak  upon 
our  part,  but  represented  the  culmination  of  a  war  which 
has  practically  continued  since  the  beginning  of  our  national 
experiences.  The  second  page  of  Schouler's  history 
describes  how  Spain  in  the  very  first  year  of  our  existence 
was  a  stealthy  foe  of  the  United  States.  The  favorite  say- 
ing of  a  captain-general  of  that  time  was  that  had  he  the 
power  he  would  prevent  the  birds  from  flying  across  the 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Since 
then  Spanish  sovereignty  adjacent  to  our  Southern  border 
has  been  a  source  of  irritation  and  annoyance  which  placed 
unjust  and  uncivilized  restriction  against  the  natural  laws  of 
trade,  and  prevented  our  commercial  development  in  that 
direction.  History  will  look  upon  the  events  of  the  past 
year  merely  as  the  equitable  and  righteous  end  of  a  century  of 
irritation.  The  Philippine  question  is  an  unexpected  incident 
of  this  war  with  Spain,  which  was  primarily  fought  to  protect 
our  commercial  relations  in  the  Western  hemisphere.  These 
islands  have  come  to  us  as  the  legitimate  prize  of  a  just  and 
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civilized  war  upon  our  part  without  preconcerted  thought  or 
desire  to  acquire  such  distant  and  extraterritorial  domain, 
although  their  acquirement  at  this  time  gives  us  a  timely 
and  needed  vantage  which  we  did  not  before  possess.  Their 
acquisition  is  an  entirely  distinct  and  separate  proposition 
from  the  broader  Eastern  question  in  which  this  country  has 
had  a  deep  and  vital  interest  for  many  years,  at  least  since 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  ports  were  first  opened  to  Western 
trade. 

Broadly  stated,  the  problem  of  our  commercial  relations 
with  the  far  Bast,  induding  under  that  term  all  of  Indo- 
Pacific  Asia,  is  the  preservation  of  the  present  opportuni- 
ties and  the  enlargement  of  future  possibilities  in  one  of  the 
many  fields  of  trade  which  make  up  the  aggregate  of  our 
commerce.  This  area  embraces  about  10,500,000  square 
miles  of  territory,  inhabited  by  815,000,000  people — three 
times  the  area  of  the  United  States  and  twdve  times 
the  population.  In  its  restricted  sense  the  Eastern  question 
applies  to  China  only,  and  involves  the  redamation  of  the 
Chinese  people  from  a  world  retarding  and  ineffident  cul- 
ture, and  thdr  devation  into  factors  of  greater  productivity. 
There  are  other  and  perhaps  as  important  fidds  of  trade 
nearer  home  which  one  might  weU  argue  are  more  worthy 
of  our  attention,  notably  the  commerce  of  our  South  and 
Central  American  neighbors.  These  are  dormant  fidds, 
however,  which  are  not  threatened  by  cloture  and  will  await 
our  future  attention. 

The  Eastern  Sphere  of  Trade  indudes  the  following 
countries: 


Countfy.                                     Square  MUea.  Fopnlatioo. 

Borneo 290,000  1,750,000 

Celebes 7I9O00  2,000,000 

Chinese  Empire  J 4,218,000  400^000^000 

British  India 1,560,000  300,000,000 

Indo  China 138,000  17,000,000 

Java 5i>ooo  24,000,000 

apan 148,000  40,090,000 

Korea 82,000  10,000,000 

Siam 300,000  5,000,000 

Sumatra 161,000  3,000,000 

Philippes 114,000  7,000,000 

Ooeamca 3,480,000  5,100,000 

10,613,000  814,940,000 
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When  it  became  apparent  that  the  powers  of  Europe  had 
determined  to  dismember  and  seize  upon  the  Empire  of 
China,  our  people  were  naturally  amazed  and  alarmed  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  this  policy  upon  our  own  commercial 
relations.  Sober  second  thought,  however,  must  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  effects  of  such  a  partition  instead  of 
being  detrimental  to  our  interests,  will  be  to  our  advantage 
and  prosperity.  No  great  benefit  to  our  trade  in  the  East 
may  be  expected  should  Asia  be  permitted  to  remain  Asiatic. 
It  is  only  in  the  near  possibility  of  its  being  Europeanized 
in  commerce  and  government  that  any  future  gain  for  our 
trade  and  commerce  is  to  be  sought.  I  maintain  that  even 
that  portion  of  the  Chinese  territory  which  comes  under  the 
control  of  those  nations  practicing  the  '*  closed  door ''  policy 
will  prove  a  more  fertile  field  of  trade  to  us  than  China  in  its 
present  condition,  foreclosed  doors''  can  sometimes  be 
opened,  while  Chinese  walls  have  no  doors  at  all. 

It  has  already  been  clearly  shown  how  essential  Caucasian 
superintendence  is  to  the  development  of  China,  and  no  one 
doubts  that  under  such  superintendence  the  wealth  pro- 
ducing and  wealth  consuming  capacity  of  that  country  will 
be  enormously  multiplied.  Stimulation  of  commerce  is 
what  this  country  should  most  desire  in  China,  and  it  can 
but  reflect  great  credit  upon  our  trade  just  as  the  develop- 
ment of  South  Africa  has  done.  The  reasons  for  this  belief 
are  as  follows: 

I.  China  will  to  a  degree  be  Caucasianized  inasmuch  as 
large  and  intelligent  European  administrative  populations 
will  be  introduced  whose  customs  and  habits  will  be  imi- 
tated by  the  natives.  Each  European  wears  and  uses  per- 
haps ten  times  as  many  commodities  of  trade  as  an  Asiatic. 
Europeans  to-day  consume  nearly  eight  times  as  much  of 
our  products  as  all  the  races  of  the  world  combined.  In 
round  numbers  Europe  takes  $805,000,000  of  our  exports, 
Asia,  $40,000,000;  South  America,  $35,000,000;  Oceanica, 
$20,000,000,  and  Africa,  $15,000,000.  Thepresence  of  Euro- 
peans in  China  will  create  and  enlarge  the  markets  for 
foreign  goods.  The  effect  of  Western  civilization  upon 
Oriental  life  can  be  seen  by  comparison  of  Japanese  imports 
with  those  of  China. 
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Barbaric  China  Imports.  Civilized  Japan  Imports. 

Cotton  goods,  Rice, 

Opium,  Pulse, 

Metals,  Sugar, 

Kerosene,  Chemicals, 

Woolen  goods,  Raw  cotton. 

Coal,  Cotton  yam. 

Raw  cotton.  Woolen  yam. 

Fishery  products.  Flannels, 

Muslins, 
Cloths, 
Blankets, 
Steel  rails. 
Watches, 
Oil  cakes. 
Spring  machinery. 
Steam  vessels,  and 
a  hundred  other  articles  aggre- 
gating in  value  all  the  above. 

Within  the  past  ten  years  our  trade  with  Japan,  both  im- 
ports and  exports,  has  increased  by  annual  bounds  and  jumps, 
the  former  having  increased  50  per  cent  and  the  latter  345 
per  cent.  This  can  be  attributed  to  no  other  cause  than  the 
awakening  of  Japan  through  its  adoption  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion. 

Furthermore  the  foreign  trade  with  civilized  Japan  with  a 
population  of  33,000,000  amounts  to  $289,517,000,  or  $9.60 
per  capita,  while  the  total  trade  of  China  with  twdve  times 
the  population  amounts  to  only  $34,000,000,  or  less  than 
nine  cents  per  capita  of  population.  Who  can  doubt  that  the 
introduction  of  Western  civilization  into  China  will  develop 
an  enormous  foreign  trade  just  as  it  has  done  in  Japan  ? 

We  need  not  look  with  despair  upon  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  Japan  which  has  doubled  in  eleven  years. 
That  country  has  allied  itself  in  civilization  and  habit  with 
England  and  ourselves  and  we  should  regard  its  prosperity 
as  a  welcome  element  in  the  otherwise  dark  political  pano- 
rama of  the  East.  If  she  has  increased  the  number  of  her 
spindles  and  competed  with  our  manufacturers  of  cotton 
goods  it  has  had  no  appreciable  effect  upon  that  industiy 
in  this  country,  for  our  cotton  mills,  notwithstanding  this 
competition,  are  enjoying  the  first  epoch  of  undoubted 
prosperity  for  many  years,  and  have  apparently  found 
market  for  all  they  can  produce.  Furthermore,  the  develop- 
ment of  cotton  manufacture  in  Japan  has  been  a  beneficial 
&ctor  to  the  cotton  producer  of  this  country  and  already 
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cargoes  of  our  raw  material  have  found  new  markets  in  that 
country.  I  have  recently  heard  of  several  propositions  to 
cultivate  cotton  by  irrigation  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North 
America  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Japanese  demand. 

I  have  prepared  a  table  showing  our  imports  and  exports 
with  the  Bastem  Asiatic  countries  from  the  year  1886  to  1898, 
inclusive.     (See  page  138.) 

The  partition  of  China  has  been  practically  going  on  during 
the  years  included  in  these  statistics,  especially  since  the 
last  Japanese  war  (1895).  These  figures  show  that  our  trade 
with  the  Bastem  countries  has  been  steadily  increasing  not- 
withstanding the  constant  encroachment  of  European  occu- 
pation. Our  imports  from  China  have  remained  stationary, 
while  our  exports  have  increased  174  per  cent.  In  all  the 
other  cotmtries  of  the  East  our  trade  has  in  general  been 
normal  and  has  held  its  own.  Furthermore,  our  trade  with 
the  Asiatic  Russia,  including  Korea,  has  actually  grown  into 
measurable  proportions  from  almost  nothing  ten  years  ago. 
The  prosperity  of  this  trade  has  increased  proportionately 
with  the  pressure  of  European  influence  in  the  far  East  and 
has  been  especially  prosperous  for  the  past  four  years,  our 
exports  having  increased  during  that  time  to  China,  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  the  British  East  Indies,  Hong  Kong, 
Japan,  Korea,  and  Asiatic  Russia.  These  figures  indicate 
the  banning  of  American  prosperity  in  the  East  rather  than 
the  commencement  of  a  dismal  epoch  of  exclusion. 

The  stimulation  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  Euro- 
pean influence  into  the  far  East  has  already  been  felt  by  our 
commerce.  Mr.  Ford  in  his  statistics  has  shown  us  how 
much  the  trade  of  the  far  East  has  increased  since  the  par- 
tition of  China  practically  began  with  the  end  of  the  Jap- 
anese war  in  1895.  In  1889,  8.55  per  cent  of  our  imports 
came  from  Asia;  in  1898,  15  per  cent.  In  1889  only  2.48 
I)er  cent  of  our  exports  went  to  that  country;  in  1898  3.63 
per  cent.  Of  this  increase  46  per  cent  in  our  imports  and 
76  per  cent  in  our  exports  took  place  during  a  single  year 
of  partition,  a  fact  which  is  indeed  most  gratifying.  This  is 
but  a  fraction  of  what  the  increase  will  be  when  the  political 
conditions  of  China  which  Mr.  Ford  so  graphically  describes, 
are  abolished.  Surely  if  partition  has  had  any  influence  at 
all  upon  this  trade  it  has  so  far  been  most  quickening. 

2.  European  occupation  of  China  will  abolish  the  unfor- 
tunate and  incompetent  political  conditions  which  have  been 
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such  a  barrier  to  the  development  of  the  country.  All 
writers  and  observers  agree  that  the  Chinaman  as  an  indi- 
vidual is  competent  and  industrious,  possessing  in  some 
respects  more  sterling  qualities  of  manhood  than  the 
Japanese,  and  that  it  is  only  the  hopeless  political  degrada- 
tion that  keeps  him  reduced  to  the  lowest  industrial  plane, 
his  opportunities  now  being  restricted  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits, peddling,  and  performing  the  functions  of  the  beast  of 
burden. 

3.  The  introduction  of  Western  civilization  and  govern- 
ment will  stimulate  mining,  manufacturing,  mechanical, 
transportation,  and  all  the  modem  occupations  which 
increase  personal  remuneration,  add  to  the  volume  of  circu- 
lation, and  create  demand  and  market  for  articles  of  civil- 
ized commerce  now  unknown  to  the  people. 

One  may  pooh-pooh  at  the  quantity  of  cotton  goods  and 
bric-a-brac  which  constitutes  the  present  commerce  of 
China,  but  the  world  knows  that  the  vast  area  of  that 
decrepit  empire  is  to  be  net-worked  with  railroads  and 
telegraph  lines  opening  up  the  vast  mineral  resources  which 
are  demanded  in  the  world's  arts  and  industries,  and  in 
these  lines  we  shall  find  our  opportunities  for  profit.  Eu- 
ropean control  of  China  means  opportunity  for  the  young 
men  we  are  educating  in  our  technical  colleges,  market  for 
our  iron  and  machinery,  and  untold  profit  for  our  people. 
Continued  Chinese  methods  present  not  one  ray  of  hope  for 
our  material  profit. 

No  one  can  deny  the  advantage  to  our  commerce  of  having 
Western  civilization  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  the  Pacific.  It 
will  stimulate  our  merchant  marine,  upbuild  our  Pacific 
Coast,  appreciate  the  importance  of  our  island  stations  and 
round  out  our  nationality.  What  the  Atlantic  without 
Europe  on  the  other  side  would  be,  the  Pacific  now  is  to  us 
with  China  as  it  is. 

*  *  Where  will  the  increase  in  our  export  trade  be  sought  ?  '  * 
asks  Mr.  Ford.  This  question  is  as  applicable  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  well  as  for  China.  Expansion  of  trade  is  a 
matter  which  concerns  the  individual  merchant.  He  must 
seek  and  procure  his  own  orders. 

The  argument  that  every  ton  of  metal  wrought  in  China 
will  reduce  the  necessity  of  importing  metal  wares  fix)m 
other  countries  is  not  essentially  correct.  The  Chinese  may 
make  plates  and  utensils  or  other  crude  manu&ctures  of 
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metal,  but  Americans  can  make  machinery,  and  in  the 
mechanical  education  of  this  country  we  have  a  monopoly 
of  capital  with  which  China  will  not  be  able  to  compete  for 
a  hundred  years  even  though  we  made  no  further  progress 
in  that  epoch.  American  mining  machinery  excels  that  of 
any  other  country  and  holds  its  own  throughout  the  world, 
and  the  first  American  spade  that  enters  the  undeveloped 
ore  banks  of  China  will  stimulate  a  demand  for  American 
mining  machinery  that  will  be  of  multiple  effect  in  increas- 
ing our  trade  in  that  product.  Not  only  this,  but  American 
brain  and  technical  skill  will  predominate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  those  mines  and  American  element  introduced  into 
China  will  S3rmpathetically  aid  trade  in  other  directions. 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  while  measured  in  aggre- 
gates to  be  understood  must  be  considered  by  particles.  It 
is  the  smallest  individual  retail  purchase  that  creates  the 
demand  for  goods.  The  pending  events  will  undoubtedly 
better  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Chinese  individual,  and 
this  is  a  side  of  the  question  which  deserves  some  considera- 
tion. The  future  extension  of  our  trade  in  foreign  countries, 
China  included,  must  depend  much  more  upon  individual 
exertion  than  upon  governmental  aid.  Our  merchants  and 
manu&cturers  must  win  patronage  by  supplying  the  best 
quality  of  goods  at  the  lowest  prices.  Such  articles  will  win 
against  the  most  despicable  governmental  barriers.  If  we 
wish  to  sell  agricultural  implements  to  lands  where  they  use 
the  machete  instead  of  the  plough,  we  must  make  the  best 
machetes  possible  and  they  will  win  for  themselves  a  market. 
I  seriously  think  that  study  of  the  foreign  marts  and  needs 
by  our  manufacturers  now  would  be  much  more  profitable 
than  our  contemplation  of  the  political  horizon  of  China  in 
which  we  are  not  apt  to  have  a  part. 

Let  us  inquire  a  little  further  into  the  so-called  open  and 
dosed-door  policies  of  the  European  nations  in  the  far  East. 
These  are  merely  the  old  questions  of  protection  and  firee  trade. 
Nations  endeavor  to  expand  their  territory  for  the  benefit  of 
commerce  and  national  development.  When  territory  comes 
under  the  protection  of  the  French,  the  Italian,  the  German, 
or  any  other  flag  than  the  English  flag,  the  protective  policy 
of  the  respective  countries  will  be  put  in  force.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  closed  door  or  protection  policy  is  a  sub- 
terfuge of  the  weak,  a  relic  of  the  barbaric  days  of  civiliza- 
tion.    We  are  told  that  if  the  European  nations  secure 
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China  all  of  them  except  England  will  monopolize  it  to 
our  exclusion  and  slam  the  door  of  trade  in  our  faces. 
There  is  much  needless  alarm  in  this  subject.  There  has 
been  much  more  noise  than  action  and  much  more  fright 
than  fact.  It  is  largely  the  old  cry  of  wolf !  uttered  by  a 
sister  nation  which  is  more  interested  in  the  question  than 
we  and  whose  interests  are  more  endangered  than  our  own. 
This  is  nothing  more  than  the  policy  which  we  ourselves  have 
practiced  against  all  other  nations  for  many  years.  It  is 
true  that  from  a  higher  theoretical  point  of  view  this  "closed 
door"  policy  is  less  desirable  than  that  of  the  open  door. 
It  is  oftentimes  an  irritating  and  from  a  humanitarian  point  of 
view  an  extremely  selfish  policy.  But  we  certainly  occupy  an 
anomalous  position  when  we  stand  for  the  open  door  abroad 
and  the  closed  door  at  home. 

Instead  of  becoming  panic-stricken  by  the  prospect  of 
the  trade  of  China  being  placed  under  the  protective  policy 
of  European  nations,  we  should  contemplate  more  odmly 
what  the  effects  of  such  action  will  be.  The  nations 
engaged  in  this  division  have  been  enforcing  this  same 
policy  against  us  in  Europe  for  years.  In  all  European 
countries  except  Great  Britain  the  doors  of  trade  are  as 
tightly  closed  against  us  as  they  are  or  will  be  in  China. 
Yet  in  some  manner  our  trade  has  managed  to  pass  their 
protective  barriers  and  they  collectively  consume  nearly  one- 
half  our  products.  The  Germans  in  Europe  consume  $i24»- 
000,000  worth,  or  fifteen  times  as  much  as  the  Chinese; 
Prance,  $56,000,000;  Belgium,  $32,000,000;  Netherlands, 
-$50,000,000;  Italy,  $21,000,000  and  Russia  $8,000,000. 
These  are  all  closed-door  countries  and  yet  Italy,  our  next 
smallest  customer  among  them,  with  its  population  of 
32,000,000,  consumes  twice  as  much  of  our  products  as  China 
with  its  400,000,000  people.  In  other  words  each  Italian 
subject  is  worth  to  our  trade  as  much  as  twelve  Chinamen 
in  their  present  condition. 

We  do  not  get  a  dollar's  worth  of  trade  from  Europe  or 
any  other  land  that  prejudice  and  intention  would  not 
prevent  if  it  could.  What  is  true  for  Europe  is  true  for 
China.  China  will  never  take  from  us  that  which  we  cannot 
supply  better  and  cheaper  than  other  nations.  In  her 
present  deplorable  state  she  will  never  take  much  more  from 
us  than  she  now  takes  and  our  only  hope  of  increased  trade 
with  her  lies  in  the  betterment  of  her  civilization. 
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What  the  future  political  relations  of  the  United  States 
will  be  in  the  affairs  of  the  far  East  no  one  can  prophesy. 
Protection  of  trade  and  subjects  is  the  duty  of  the  nation. 
Our  commercial  interests  do  not  necessarily  involve  or  neces- 
sitate political  complications  such  as  the  expansion  of  our 
territory  beyond  what  has  already  been  acquired  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  war  with  Spain.  Public  opinion  in  this  country 
does  not  desire  that  the  United  States  should  acquire  one 
foot  of  Chinese  territory.  Of  necessity  our  policy  must  be 
one  of  drift  and  observation. 

For  the  present  we  can  only  jealously  guard  such  rights  as 
we  have  acquired  and  be  prepared  to  avail  ourselves  of  all 
future  opportunities,  endeavoring  through  diplomacy  to 
maintain  such  friendly  political  relations  as  will^'secure 
equal  rights  for  our  goods  in  competition  with  those  of 
other  nations  and  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  our 
citizens  who  seek  investment  there. 

This  country  within  the  past  few  years  has  made  some  nota- 
ble commercial  conquests  without  the  acquirement  of  terri- 
tory or  the  suggestion  thereof.  We  have  commercially  invaded 
Mexico  and  become  supreme  in  that  field  of  trade,  forcing 
our  goods  into  her  markets  which  were  previously  hostile 
and  securing  business  opportunities  of  incalculable  value. 
In  South  Africa,  a  country  which  a  few  years  ago  seemed 
more  hopeless  as  a  field  of  trade  than  the  far  Bast,  we  have 
found  a  grand  market  for  our  food  stuffs  and  our  machinery. 

The  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the  far  Bast  will  be 
protected  and  benefited  by  the  friendly  relations  which  we 
hold  with  the  two  greatest  countries  now  engaged  in  par- 
titioning China.  Both  Russia  and  Bngland  hold  us  to  most 
cordial  relations  and  neither  country  would  dare  to  discrimi- 
nate against  us  in  any  unusual  or  unjust  way.  Both  desire 
to  retain  our  friendship  and  under  these  amicable  conditions 
there  is  great  diplomatic  opportunity  for  us. 

Bvery  foot  of  the  outer  world  thus  far  acquired  by  Bng- 
land has  been  to  our  benefit.  Although  our  diief  competitor 
in  the  manufacture  of  textiles,  ship- building,  etc.,  this 
country  is  nearest  to  us  in  blood  and  ideals  and  to-day 
Bngland  is  one  of  our  chief  customers,  taking  nearly  fifty 
per  cent  of  all  that  we  send  abroad.  She  takes  over  half  of 
our  Buropean  exports.  Our  British  neighbors  on  the  north 
consume  twice  as  much  of  our  products  as  the  rest  of  North 
America  and  more  of  Sotfth  America  combined.     British 
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Oceanica  takes  nearly  as  much  from  us  as  China  and  Japan 
combined,  while  we  send  to  the  British  in  Africa  three  times 
as  much  as  we  do  to  all  the  other  people  of  the  dark  con- 
tinent. It  is  but  natural  that  our  sympathies  should  lead  us 
to  desire  that  as  much  of  China  as  possible  should  fisdl  under 
Snglish  rule. 


DISCUSSION. 

John  Poord,  Esq.,  New  York  City^  Secretary ^  American  Asiatic 

Association, 

I  have  been  profoundly  impressed  with  the  ability  and  industry  dis- 
played in  the  preparation  of  the  papers  to  which  we  have  just  listened, 
and  I  must  pay  a  special  tribute  of  respect  to  the  earnest  intention  of 
their  authors  to  set  before  you,  £sdrly  and  impartially,  the  conditions 
affecting  our  commercial  relations  with  the  far  East.  But  the  fact  can 
hardly  have  escaped  you  that  the  main  lines  of  argument  which  these 
papers  follow  are  mutually  destructive,  and  to  that  extent  have  relieved 
me  of  saying  a  good  deal  in  reply  that  might,  otherwise,  have  been 
necessary.  Mr.  Ford  takes  a  discouraging  view  of  the  future  of  our 
trade  with  China,  because  he  regards  the  dismemberment  of  that 
«mpire  as  inevitable,  and  Mr.  Hill  takes  an  optimistic  view  of  it  for 
precisely  the  same  reason.  I  am  in  entire  agreement  with  Mr.  Ford 
that  our  Chinese  trade  would  be  a  diminishing  instead  of  an  increas- 
ing quantity  if  China  is  to  be  partitioned  into  spheres  of  commercial 
influence,  in  most  of  which  we  should  encounter  a  hostile  tariff,  and 
in  all  of  which  there  would  be  a  pressure,  silently  but  constantly  exer- 
cised, in  favor  of  other  merchandise  than  our  own.  I  disagree  abso- 
lutely with  Mr.  Hill,  and  therein  I  think  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  all 
Americans  who  have  trade  relations  with  the  far  Bast,  in  assuming 
that  no  matter  what  may  be  the  commercial  policy  of  the  powers  to 
whom  the  control  of  the  Celestial  Empire  will  pass,  we  should  succeed 
not  only  in  holding  our  own  there,  but  in  greatly  increasing  our 
present  average  of  business,  simply  because  of  the  transformation  that 
the  dominance  of  any  form  of  European  civilization  would  effect  in 
that  mass  of  humanity  which  we  call  China.  The  experience  of  Mada- 
gascar is  too  recent  in  the  business  of  our  manufacturers  and  exporters 
of  cotton  textiles,  to  admit  of  any  illusions  on  that  point.  Here  was 
a  trade  in  which  a  most  promising  beginning  had  been  made  in  1897, 
with  exports,  chiefly  in  drills  and  sheetings,  of  some  $550,000,  but 
which  one  year  of  French  sovereignty,  with  its  accompanying  tariff 
and  other  methods  of  exclusion  has  completely  wiped  out  I  don*t 
think  we  should  have  any  better  chance  with  the  French  "  sphere  "  in 
China,  than  we  have  now  in  Madag^ascar;  I  doubt  if  we  should  fare 
much  better  in  the  German  *'  sphere,**  and  if  we  held  on  to  our  cotton 
trade  in  North  China,  in  spite  of  the  application  of  a  Russian  tariff,  it 
would  only  be  till  the  protected  and  bounty-fed  Moscow  manufacturer 
was  able  to  produce  for  eleven  cents  what  we  are  ready  to  sell  for 
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seven  cents.  A  differential  of  60  per  cent  is  quite  too  high  a  burden  on 
trade  to  give  the  producer  against  whom  it  operated  much  of  an 
opportunity. 

But  I  take  issue  both  with  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Hill  in  assuming  the  dis- 
memberment of  China  to  be  inevitable.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  tak- 
ing something  for  granted  which  we  cannot  possibly  allow  to  be  taken 
for  granted,  in  short,  it  seems  like  begging  the  whole  question  at  issue. 
The  partition  of  China  among  the  great  powers  of  the  earth,  and  the  con- 
sequent girdling  of  the  Chinese  coast  with  a  rampart  of  foreign  custom 
houses,  involves  certain  questions  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  not  yet  passed  upon,  and  which  will  be  answered  pretty  much  as 
these  people  may  choose  to  direct  In  other  words,  if  the  people  of  this 
republic  make  up  their  minds  that  the  partition  of  China  would  be 
contrary  to  their  interests,  the  partition  of  China  will  not  take  place. 

Let  us  clearly  understand  the  situation  as  it  exists  to-day:  There 
are  two  great  powers,  Russia  and  Prance,  whose  interests  impel  them 
to  work  for  the  division  of  China  into  zones  of  exclusive  commercial 
influence,  if  not  into  zones  of  actual  political  and  military  control. 
Neither  of  these  nations  produces  anything  which  China  needs,  in 
great  quantity  at  least,  which  cannot  be  more  cheaply  produced  by  its 
rivals.  An  open  market  in  China,  therefore,  means  for  them  next  to 
no  market  at  all,  and  their  influence  is  necessarily  thrown  on  the  side 
of  fencing  off  markets  by  the  aid  of  a  protective  wall  of  customs  duties. 
There  is  a  third  great  power  whose  citizens  have  shown  their  ability 
to  hold  their  own  in  the  commercial  competition  of  the  world,  but 
whose  attitude  in  China  may  best  be  described  as  that  of  waiting  to 
see  how  the  cat  is  going  to  jump.  On  what  must  be  called  a  frivolous 
pretext,  Germany  obtained  a  footing  in  Shantung,  in  the  shape  of  a 
lease  of  the  land  around  the  entrance  of  Kiaochau  Bay — an  acquisition 
which  Herr  Von  Brandt  has  euphemistically  described  as  a  place  in 
the  sunshine  by  the  side  of  others  who  are  basking  in  it.  The  same 
authority — a  former  German  Minister  to  China — says:  '*  Far  from 
wishing  to  restrict  the  area  within  which  foreign  trade  and  industry 
can  and  ought  to  flourish  in  China,  she  (Germany )  will  ever  advocate 
the  maintenance  and  extension  of  commercial  relations  with  the  Chinese 
Bmjnre — ^not  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  but  for  the  general  benefit  of 
humanity.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  co-operate  to 
that  end  with  any  power  animated  by  the  same  wishes  and  aspirations. " 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Germany  stands  for  equality  of 
commercial  opportunity  in  China  with  a  difference,  since  she  has  cau- 
tiously reserved  for  her  own  manufacturers  and  capitalists  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  construct  railroads,  work  mines,  and,  generally  speaking, 
develop  the  resources  of  a  province  half  the  size  of  Prussia  and  a  third 
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more  populous.  Per  contra,  Kiaochau  has  been  declared  a  free 
port. 

If  there  be  any  donbt  as  to  which  side  the  interests  of  Germany 
impel  her  to  take  in  the  struggle  to  keep  the  door  open  to  commexoe 
in  China,  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  position  which  traditional  policy 
and  present  needs  alike  require  England  to  occupy.  It  is  quite  prob- 
able that  there  are  Englishmen  of  light  and  leading,  both  in  the 
political  and  commercial  world,  who  regard,  like  my  friend,  Mr.  Ford, 
the  partition  of  China  as  inevitable  and  who  are,  therefore,  resigned 
to  the  necessity  of  at  once  marking  out  the  English  sphere  of  inflo* 
ence  and  making  preparations  to  defend  it  against  all  comers.  But  it 
remains  as  true  to-day,  as  it  was  a  year  ago,  when  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire made  the  declaration  in  the  House  of  Lords,  "  that  the  princi- 
ple, and  the  sole  principle,  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  had 
in  view  in  their  dealings  with  China — ^the  principle  which  has  actuated 
both  their  declarations  at  home  and  their  communications  with  foreign 
powers — ^has  been  that  China  should  remain  open  to  commerce  as  now, 
that  the  facilities  at  present  possessed  by  British  subjects  for  trading 
in  China  and  for  the  employment  of  British  capital  in  China  should 
not  be  diminished,  but  should  rather  be  increased,  and  that  no  facili- 
ties, no  concessions  in  these  directions,  which  may  be  made  to  other 
powers,  should  be  denied  to  British  subjects."  it  maybe,  as  Mr. 
Ford  says,  that  not  one  of  the  foreign  nations  who  occupy  positions 
around  the  coast  of  China  has  any  interest  in  msintaining  the  integ- 
rity of  the  empire  **  unless  such  maintenance  can  prevent  rivals  from 
securing  more  than  a  lair  share  of  the  spoils."  But  there  is  much 
significance  in  that  **  unless,"  and  it  would  seem  to  be  hardly  neces- 
sary to  assume  that  the  desire  to  secure  a  fair  share  of  the  trade  of 
China  must  fall  under  the  same  ban  as  a  desire  to  secure  this  trade 
plus  a  slice  of  territory.  The  spoil  of  military  aggression  is  not  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  as  the  fruits  of  open  commercial  competition, 
even  if  the  freedom  of  that  competition  has  to  be  assured  by  a  dis- 
play of  superior  force. 

And  here,  let  me  say,  that  Mr.  Hill  does  not  seem  correctly  to  ap- 
prehend how  much  freedom  commerce  enjoys  in  China  to-day.  There 
isno  "  Chinese  Wall,"  in  his  sense  of  the  phrase,  and  one  by  one  the 
obstacles  which  have  been  interposed  to  trade  in  the  interior  of  the 
empire  are  disappearing.  Viewed  from  one  side,  there  are  many  and 
irritating  obstructions  to  anything  like  free  commercial  exchange 
between  the  foreign  merchant  and  the  people  of  China,  but,  consid- 
ering how  hard  and  fast  must  be  the  hold  of  tradition  over  an  em- 
pire that  has  long  outlived  all  the  ancient  civilizations  of  the  world, 
perhaps  the  wonder  should  be,  not  that  the  process  of  change  is  slow 
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and  difficult  in  China,  but  that  it  has  gone  on  of  late  yean  with  such 
rapidity.  The  Chinese  tariff  is  a  uniform  ctd  tnilorem  duty  of  5  per 
cent,  payable  in  silver,  and  that  is  a  very  trifling  burden  on  commerce 
compared  with  the  tariff  which  Russia,  Pmnce  or  Germany  would 
impose,  when  the  time  came  to  convert  a  sphere  of  influence  into  a 
sphere  of  sovereignty.  So  far  as  our  treaty  rights  are  concerned,  vre 
stand  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  these  powers  do  in  China  to- 
day— ^we  enjoy  the  equality  of  commercial  opportunity  known  as  the 
'*open  door,"  and  imder  such  conditions  we  have  no  misgivings 
about  the  future  of  our  trade.  But  if  there  is  to  be  dismemberment, 
we  can  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in  it;  we  have  everything  to  lose  and 
nothing  to  gain  by  the  division  of  the  empire.  We  might  profit  by 
the  liberal  policy  of  Great  Britain  within  what  would  naturally  be 
her  sphere,  though  that  is  not  where  we  have  had  most  trade  up  to 
the  present  time;  but  elsewhere  our  trade  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
whatever  discriminating  tariff  might  be  declared  against  it 

"Is  it  consistent,"  asks  Mr.  Hill,  '*to  stand  for  the  open  door 
abroad  while  maintaining  a  closed  door  at  home  ?"  It  is  a  habit  of 
Bngliah-speaking  people  not  to  trouble  themselves  much  about  the 
logical  sequence  of  any  line  of  public  policy.  For  reasons  sufficient 
to  themselves,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  adopted  a  protec- 
tive tariff  for  the  better  development  of  their  domestic  industries. 
When  they  find  sufficient  reason  to  dispense  with  this  tarifl,  it  will  go 
like  the  scaffolding  of  a  completed  building,  which  has  served  its  pur- 
pose. There  are  some  of  us  who  think  that  most  of  the  protective 
features  of  the  tariff  might  be  dispensed  with  now,  but  I  take  it  that  our 
individual  views  on  that  subject  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  demand 
that  everybody  should  occupy  the  same  commercial  footing  in  China. 
That  is  a  matter  also  which  vitally  concerns  our  interests,  and  while 
we  can  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  efforts  of  Russia,  France  and 
Germany  to  imitate  our  protective  policy  at  home,  we  have  the  clearest 
possible  right  to  lodge  a  protest  against  the  application  of  their 
domestic  tariff  to  a  country  in  which  they  have  no  more  rights  than 
are  possessed  by  ourselves. 

I  must,  therefore,  doubly  take  exception  to  Mr.  Ford's  phrase  about 
the  United  States  being  pitched  unexpectedly  into  this  "circle of 
marauding  powers."  I  am  not  concerned  with  the  defence  of  British 
policy  in  China,  except  in  so  far  as  it  appears  to  be  the  only  policy 
that  the  United  States  can  support,  and  it  may  thus  be  proper  to  dis- 
criminate between  a  power  that  takes  a  naval  station  in  Chinese  waters 
as  a  base  for  the  dismemberment  of  tl^  empire,  and  one  that  takes  a 
station  opposite  it  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  that  dismemberment. 
Then,  as  to  the  unexpectedness  of  our  position  in  China;  is  it  not  a 
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fact  that  we  were  £ace  to  face  with  precisely  the  same  pxoblems  which 
present  themselves  to-day,  before  there  was  any  thought  of  taking 
Manila  and  possessing  ourselves  of  the  Philippines  ?  I  admit  that  had 
we  no  interests  in  China,  the  possession  of  the  Philippines  would  be 
meaningless,  but  the  Chinese  question  came  before  the  Philippine,  not 
after  it,  either  in  time  or  logical  sequence.  In  December,  1897,  it 
became  evident  that  a  situation  had  been  created  under  which  the 
trade  and  treaty  rights  secured  by  the  United  States  in  China  might 
be  seriously  imperilled.  These  had  already  been  adversely  affected  by 
the  agreement  made  in  regard  to  the  Russo-Manchurian  Railway,  in 
which  it  was  provided  that  * '  goods  imported  from  Russia  into  China  by 
rail  and  exported  from  China  to  Russia  in  the  same  manner  shall  pay 
respectively  an  import  or  export  Chinese  duty  to  the  extent  of  one- 
third  less  as  compared  with  the  duty  imposed  at  Chinese  seaport 
custom  houses. "  That  must  be  held  to  be  in  clear  contravention  of  the 
provision  of  the  treaty  of  1844  which  reads:  "  Citizens  of  the  United 
States  resorting  to  China  for  the  purpose  of  commerce  will  pay  the 
duties  of  import  and  export  prescribed  in  the  tariff  which  is  fixed  by 
and  made  part  of  this  treaty.  They  shall  in  no  case  be  subject  to 
other  or  higher  duties  than  are  or  shall  be  required  of  the  people  of 
any  other  nation  whatever,  and  if  additional  advantages  and  privi- 
leges of  whatever  description  be  conceded  hereafter  by  China  to  any 
other  nation  the  United  States  and  the  citizens  thereof  shall  be  entitled 
thereupon  to  a  complete,  equal  and  impartial  participation  in  the 
same." 

The  existing  status  had  been  further  threatened  by  the  virtnal 
supremacy  of  Russia  in  Manchuria  and  the  Liaotung  peninsula  and 
the  consequent  danger  that  the  treaty  port  of  Newchwang — ^more  than 
half  of  whose  imports  of  cotton  textiles  come  from  the  United  States 
— ^might  at  any  time  be  declared  a  part  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and 
therefore  subject  to  its  tariff  In  short,  the  beginnings  were  only  too 
obvious  of  a  process  of  alienation  of  sovereignty  under  which  the 
whole  of  North  China  might  pass  under  the  dominion  of  the  Czar. 
As  it  happens  that  80  per  cent  of  all  the  cotton  drills,  and  over  90  per 
cent  of  all  the  sheetings  which  the  United  States  exports  to  China, 
find  their  way  to  the  three  northern  treaty  ports  of  Tientsin,  Chefoo 
and  Newchwang,  this  was  a  process  to  which  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  our  country  could  hardly  be  indifferent.  The  first  body 
to  take  action  in  regard  to  the  threatening  situation  in  China  was  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  which  a  very  largely  signed 
petition  had  been  addressed,  calling  upon  the  chamber  '*  to  take  such 
Immediate  action  in  the  premises  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  and 
proper,  to  the  end  that  the  present  situation  may  be  brought  to  the 
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attention  of  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington,  and  that  the 
important  interests  of  the  United  States,  together  with  existing  treaty- 
rights  of  its  citizens  in  China,  may  be  duly  and  promptly  further  safe- 
guarded." At  its  meeting  in  February,  1898,  the  New  York  Chamber 
of  Commerce  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  which  it  was  set  forth  that  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
with  China  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  is  destined  with  the  further 
opening  of  that  country  to  assume  large  proportions,  unless  arbitrarily 
debarred  by  the  action  of  foreign  govemmenta  In  view  of  the 
changes  threatening  the  future  development  of  this  trade,  the 
chamber  respectfully  and  earnestly  urged  that  such  proper  steps  be 
taken  as  might  commend  themselves  to  the  wisdom  of  the  President, 
*'  for  the  prompt  and  energetic  defence  of  the  existing  treaty  rights  of 
onr  citizens  in  China,  and  for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  their 
important  commercial  interests  in  that  empire."  Similar  action  was 
taken  by  the  Chambezs  of  Commerce  of  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  San 
Francisco,  and  the  whole  subject  of  American  interests  in  the  far  East 
was  fairly  lifted  into  the  place  of  commercial  and  public  importance 
which  it  is  so  fully  entitled  to  occupy. 

That  fateful  fixst  of  May,  when  Dewey's  guns  destroyed  cofastruo- 
tions  more  antique  than  Spanish  men-of-war,  did  undoubtedly  give  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  a  new  sense  of  their  nearness  to  the 
scene  of  the  strife  of  international  ambitions  in  the  far  Bast,  and 
probably  brought  home  to  them  a  new  perception  of  the  impossibility 
of  remaining  indifierent  to  the  issue  of  that  struggle.  But  it  did  not 
make  manifest,  for  the  first  time,  the  fact  that  no  question  of  onr 
generation  is  of  such  vital  moment  for  the  present  and  future  welfare 
of  the  American  people  as  this  of  the  preservation  of  equality  of 
opportunity  in  a  market  comprising  one-fourth  of  the  entire  human 
race.  "We  must  have  a  market  or  we  shall  have  revolution,"  is 
Senator  Flrye's  blunt  way  of  stating  that  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  country  has  so  far  outrun  its  capacity  to  consume  that  a  foreign, 
outlet  for  our  surplus  products  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  peace- 
ftil  growth  of  the  republic.  This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of 
what  is,  perhaps,  the  main  question:  What  is  the  value  of  China  as  a 
market  ?  The  experience  of  the  past  affords  but  a  slender  test  of  that 
value.  And  yet  there  has  been,  of  late  years,  a  very  considerable 
expansion  of  our  export  trade  with  China.  Between  1887  and  1897 
there  was  an  increase  of  lai  per  cent  in  the  quantity  and  of  S9}i  ^ 
the  value  of  our  cotton  fabrics  which  that  market  absorbed.  In  the 
same  period  the  imports  of  American  kerosene  oil  into  China 
increasedfxom  13,613,090  gallons  to48,2i2,505  gallons.  Ini887  the  im- 
ports of  plain  gray  and  white  cotton  piece  goods  from  the  United  States 
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into  Chiiia  represented  14^  per  cent  in  quantity  and  22^  per  cent  in 
^mlne  of  the  whole  importation  of  the  year;  in  1897  the  proportion 
had  advanced  to  29^  per  cent  in  quantity  and  53  per  cent  in  ▼aloe. 
That  this  trade  is  a  steadily  increasing  one  is  shown  by  the  reports  of 
the  Borean  of  Statistics  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  current  fiscal 
year,  from  which  it  appears  that  while  the  export  to  China  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1897  was  85,351,867  yards  of  cotton  cloth 
valued  at  14,828,852,  it  was,  from  the  first  of  July  to  the  twenty-eighth 
of  February  last,  155,604,310  yards,  valued  at  {6,080,355 — an  increase 
in  two  years  of  59  per  cent  in  quantity  and  27  per  cent  in  value. 
These  figures  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  Mr.  Ford's  questioa: 
'*How  can  cotton  goods  of  the  United  States  make  other  than  a 
limited  market  in  Asia  against  the  cottons  of  India,  Japan  and  China?** 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  cotton  drills  and  sheetings  the  market  of 
North  China  is  already  ours,  to  have  and  to  hold,  without  any 
effective  competition  whatever. 

But  it  is  the  testimony  of  every  one  who  has  studied  the  question  on 
the  spot  that  only  the  surface  of  this  market  has  been  scratched.  Ifr. 
Ford  quotes  a  statement  of  the  members  of  the  Blackburn  Mission  as 
to  the  poverty  of  the  Chinese,  but  he  does  not  quote  their  general  con- 
clusion :  "  China's  trade  possibilities  are  immeasurable.  The  sparing 
use  and  non-presence  of  foreign  commodities  are  warrant  enough  of 
fiAure  expansion,  if  a  policy  could  be  adopted  which  shall  open  up 
the  entire  country  to  the  advantages  of  unrestricted  commercial  inter- 
course." Mr.  Ford  says  that  instead  of  wanting  cottons,  China  will 
utilize  her  own  resources,  but  forgets  the  shrewd  comment  of  the  men 
from  Blackburn  :  "  The  establishment  of  permanent  industries  need 
not  cause  us  too  much  alarm.  They  must  be  understood  as  meaning 
a  source  of  regular  income  by  which  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
people  is  increased,  and  as  powerful  factors  in  that  developement  by 
which  in  the  long  run  we  shall  most  assuredly  profit'*  Mr.  Ford 
quotes  Colquhoun  to  show  that  the  commerce  of  Hong  Kong  with 
Europe  exhibits  a  tendency  to  decrease,  but  fails  to  quote  his  judg- 
ment on  the  whole  commercial  situation  in  China :  "  What  the  utili- 
zation of  China  would  mean  can  only  be  realized  by  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  extraordinary  resources  of  that  country  judged  from  various 
points  of  view.  She  has  the  men  to  create  armies  and  navies;  the 
materials,  especially  iron  and  coal,  requisite  for  the  purpose  of  rail* 
ways  and  steam  navigation;  all  the  elements  in  fact  to  build  up  a 
great  living  force.  One  thing  alone  is  wanting — ^the  will,  the  direct- 
ing power— which,  absent  from    within,  is  now  being  applied  from 

without And  when  it  is  understood  that  not  merely  the  soil, 

rich  and  fertile,  but  that  the  mineral  resources— the  greatest,  perhaps. 
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in  the  world—are  as  jet  prartirally  imtoadied,  tbe  merest  surface 
being  scratched;  when  we  consider  the  extent  of  China's  popnlatinn; 
the  ability  and  enterprise,  and,  above  all,  the  intense  Titality  of  the 
people,  as  strong  as  ever  after  four  millfTininms;  when  we  reflect  on 
the  genexal  characteristics  of  thexaoe,  is  it  not  dear  that  the  Chinese^ 
nnder  direction,  are  destined  to  dominate  the  whole  of  £astem  Asia, 
and  maybe  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  aflEurs  of  the  worid  ?" 

To  that  estimate  scores  might  be  added  to  pfoive  the  fallacy  of  Mr. 
Ford's  idea  that  China  is  a  "  decayed  and  decaying  empire.**  The 
phrase  might  be  justly  applied  to  the  ruling  class  of  China,  thon|^ 
the  recent  reform  movement  so  abruptly  repressed  by  the  Bmpress 
Dowager  shows  that  the  elements  of  change  are  working  even  in  hi|^ 
places.  Nor  does  Mr.  Ford  correctly  apprehend  the  possibilities  of 
the  Chinaman  when  he  speaks  of  him  as  hopelessly  bigoted  and  a 
hater  of  all  progress.  All  who  have  studied  his  character  agree  with 
Colquhonn  that,  though  rlanniflh  and  conservative,  the  oiitwatrioti  is 
remarkably  tree  from  prejudice,  religious  or  political,  especially  in 
matters  of  tangible  interest  He  has  no  objection  to  purchasing  the 
article  which  he  judges  to  be  cheapest  and  best,  wherever  it  may  come 
from;  or,  as  Bourne  remarks^  *'  the  Chinaman  has  everywhere  a  taste 
for  luxury;  he  may  be  trusted  to  buy  luxuries  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  means.  It  is  this  quality  which  will  some  day  make  the  foreign 
trade  of  China  of  gigantic  dimension&  *'  « 

Here,  then,  is  great  empire,  awakening  from  the  slumber  of  centu- 
ries, and  over  which  the  age  of  steam  and  electricity  has,  so  far, 
passed  without  transforming  it,  waiting  to  be  equipped  with  all  that 
constitutes  the  appliances  of  modem  civilization.  It  possesses  the 
greatest  coal  deposits  in  the  world,  and  yet  its  transport  facilities  are 
so  crude  that  anthracite,  which  costs  thirty-three  cents  per  ton 
among  the  hills  at  the  mine  at  Pingting-chau,  costs  $17  at  the 
entrance  to  the  plain,  after  being  carried  eighty  miles  on  the  back 
of  asses — an  addition  of  twenty  cents  per  ton  per  mile  to  the  original 
cost  Labor  is  cheap  among  these  Chinese  millions,  but  the  product 
of  labor  is  dear,  because  the  effectiveness  of  the  man  plus  the  machine 
has  not  been  developed.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  there  such  a 
reservoir  of  untouched  wealth  as  in  China,  side  by  side  with  an  indus- 
trious and  docile  population  ready,  under  proper  direction,  to  utilize  it 
The  great  nations  of  the  world  are  pressing  forward  to  get  their  share 
of  the  rich  returns  which  will  attend  the  opening  up  of  the  resources 
of  China.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  no  longer  any  international 
politics,  in  the  old  sense  of  the  term;  the  diplomatic  questions  of  the 
bonr  relate,  simply  and  solely,  to  international  trade.  Mr.  Ford  asks: 
**  How  can  American  iron  and  steel  enter  markets  held  to  be  dosed  by 
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Bttropean  countries,  each  one  of  which  wishes  to  keep  for  its  owir 
people  the  construction  of  the  railroads,  the  building  and  running  of 
steam  vessels  and  the  profits  of  the  custom  house  f"  But  suppose  that 
the  United  States  serves  a  notice  on  the  European  countries  which  would 
like  to  divide  China  between  them  that  it  has  treaty  rights  there,  any 
infringement  of  which  would  be  regarded  as  much  a  hostile  act  as  if 
it.  were  an  attack  upon  its  territory  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  with  this- 
new  and  formidable  accession  to  the  support  of  the  policy  of  the  open 
door  in  China  there  would  be  any  likelihood  of  the  policy  of  commer* 
cial  exclusion  being  pushed  to  the  limit  ? 

It  is,  therefore,  somewhat  beside  the  question  to  inquire  what  is  to 
happen  when  each  port  is  under  a  different  head,  and  competing  with 
one  another  after  the  fashion  peculiar  to  five  rival  governments, 
because  the  very  essence  of  the  contention  is  that  it  rests  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  precisely  that  eventuality. 
There  are  lions  in  the  path,  no  doubt;  there  alwajrs  are  in  the  way  of 
national  progress.  But  if  we  are  to  turn  aside  from  the  path,  plainly 
marked  out  for  us  in  the  natural  line  of  commercial  advance,  because 
of  certain  traditions  of  foreign  policy,  which  we  are  asked  to  regard  as 
no  less  sacred  than  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  then  we 
must,  perforce,  make  up  our  minds  to  be  content  with  the  sphere  of 
national  growth  for  which  the  purely  continental  policy  was  avowedly 
adopted.  At  a  time  when  Shanghai  is  nearer  San  Francisco  than 
New  Orleans  used  to  be  to  New  York,  it  would  seem  to  be  necessary 
to  expand  the  diplomacy  of  our  grandfathers  and  frankly  to  recognize 
that  it  is  quite  as  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  United  States  of 
to-day  that  China  should  remain  an  open  market,  as  it  was  seventy 
years  ago  that  the  colonial  system  of  Europe  should  not  take  a  new 
hold  on  the  Republics  of  Central  and  South  America. 

There  is  nothing  insoluble  in  what  is  called  the  problem  of  internal 
taxation  in  China  which  so  many  people  find  to  be  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  expansion  of  international  trade.  The  one  valid  asset 
which  the  Chinese  Empire  offers  to-day  to  the  foreign  lender  is  the 
income  of  the  imperial  martime  customs,  administered  for  these 
many  years  by  an  Englishman,  Sir  Robert  Hart,  and  administered 
without  the  slightest  taint  of  "  squeeze  **  or  discrimination.  The 
internal  transit  tax — ^the  likin — ^has  been  and  is  a  fruitful  source  of 
corruption,  but  in  several  provinces  its  collection  has  already  been 
transferred  to  the  control  of  the  maritime  customs,  and  the  same 
methods  will  be  applied  as  hitherto  governed  the  collection  of  tariff 
duties.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  results  will  justify,  and 
probably  &cilitate,  the  further  extension  of  foreign  control  over  the 
most  important  part  of  the  internal  tax  system    of  the   empire. 
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If  we  are  to  deal  with  China  as  the  ward  of  civilization,  and  not  as  a 
•carcass  over  which  the  vultures  of  military  aggression  may  struggle, 
a  good  many  difficulties  that  now  appear  insuperable  will  disappear 
before  the  united  and  vigorous  action  of  the  Powers  enlisted  in  the 
•cause  of  peacefal  progress.  The  main  question  is,  shall  the  United 
states  be  a  party  to  this  work  of  progressive  civilization  in  China,  or 
•hall  it  respond  to  the  call  for  aid  with  a  helpless  non  possumus, 
because  the  fathers  were  wise  enough  to  construct  a  formula  admir- 
ably suited  to  their  time,  which  their  sons  are  not  courageous  enough 
lo  adapt  to  the  larger  demands  of  a  different  age  ? 


Dr.  W.  p.  Wzi.aoN,  Director  of  ihe  Commercial  Museum, 

Fhiladelphia. 

I  am  going  to  confine  my  remarks  to  just  two  points,  and  will  be 
brief,  as  I  can  say,  with  Mr.  Foord,  that  most  of  the  axgoments  ha^ 
been  presented  on  both. 

The  first  point  is  this:  I  am  going  to  quote  a  sentence  from  Mr. 
Hill's  paper  which  I  believe  to  be  the  keynote  of  the  securing  of  all 
foreign  trade:  "  Expansion  of  export  trade  depends  upon  individual 
exertion.*' 

Just  to  give  you  one  or  two  points  on  that  We  know  very  well  the 
extensive  and  aggressive  line  of  cotton  manufSurture  that  has  taken 
place  in  England,  and,  as  our  manufacturing  interests  have  grown  up, 
it  would  not  naturally  be  supposed  that  we  would  have  a  great  cotton 
export  trade,  especially  in  England  or  the  Continent,  so  closely  sito- 
ated  to  the  greatest  cotton  manufacturing  country  in  the  world. 

In  Philadelphia  there  exists  a  progressive  cotton  manufacturing 
plant,  which  in  one  particnlar  line  has  secured  an  extremely  large 
trade  in  both  London  and  Paris. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said,  in  the  papers  at  least,  and  in  dis- 
coasions  that  have  taken  place  recently  in  New  York  and  elsewhere, 
toward  stirring  up  this  question  of  the  Oriental  trade,  with  reference 
to  Japan  and  China,  and  the  danger,  as  these  two  countries  become 
more  civilized  and  more  active  in  manufiictures,  of  fulfilling  their  own 
needs  in  their  own  manufactures.  I  want  to  give  you  just  one  point 
with  reference  to  that;  I  want  to  say  that  I  feel  there  is  not  the 
slightest  danger  of  that  and  that  the  trade  we  shall  secure  in  the 
Orient  depends  upon  individual  efibrt 

In  1889  we  exported  to  England  nearly  thirty-two  million  dollars' 
(tS>><xx>,ooo)  worth  of  manufactured  goods.  In  1898  we  exported  to 
England  seventy-four  millions  ($74,000,000)  of  manufactured  goods. 
Now  in  all  this  time  England  had  become  more  and  more  active  in 
her  own  lines  of  manufacture,  and  we,  as  a  growing  manufacturing 
nation  had  more  than  doubled  our  export  of  manufactured  goods  into 
England. 

The  same  with  Germany.  She  has  come  to  an  immense  period  of 
activity  in  manufacturing,  overtopping  England  in  many  markets  of 
the  world;  taking  away  fiom  England,  in  many  lines  of  manufacture^ 
her  prestige;  and  within  the  last  year  and  a  half  being  the  cause  of  a 
meting  called  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  examine  into  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  why  British  trade  was  declining,  and  why  Germany,  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  were  taking  her  place  to  a  certain  extent 

(154) 
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To  Gennany  in  187S  ive  e^miled  rixtceii  and  one^udf  twniwMi 
((i6»S0OpO0o)  dollais'  worth  of  mann&ctiired  goods  and  pcodncta^  In 
1898  we  had  doabled  that.  We  sent  over  to  her  thirty-tswo  miUkxis 
•even  handled  thousand  dollars*  v$32,7oo»ooo)  worth  of  mannfac- 
tnrcd  goods  right  in  the  fiioe  of  her  activity.  I  say  that  was  dne 
almost  absolutely  to  individual  effort  and  individual  study  of  the 
market  of  Germany,  and  the  needs  there.  They  manufacture  what 
they  need.  We  manufacture  it  a  little  better,  a  little  finer,  put  little 
touches  here  and  there  which  take  the  market  And  that  is  what  we 
shall  have  to  do  all  over  the  world. 

It  has  been  the  same  with  France.  In  1889  we  sent  overs  little 
over  five  million  dollars'  worth  <^  manufactured  goods  and  in  1898 
nearly  twenty-four  millions  right  in  the  face  of  her  activitiea.  One  item 
we  sent  into  Puis  was  Turkish  towels,  manufactured  in  Philadelphia. 
Why?  Because  vre  manufactured  a  finer  grade  than  they  mannfac* 
tme  in  any  <^  the  mills  of  Bngland. 

To  Belgium  in  1889  we  sent  nearly  three  millions*  worth.  In  1898 
we  sent  over  nine  millions  (9,000,000).    See  the  progress. 

I  amply  bring  out  these  points  to  show  that  the  markets  of  the 
Orient  are  ouis  if  we  will  study  them,  and  if  individual  efifort  is  made 
to  capture  them.  They  are  not  ours  unless  we  go  to  them.  I  had 
prepared  alittle  moce  in  that  line,  but  I  am  going  to  let  that  go. 

Chie  word  on  the  Philippines,  and  the  work  of  those  islands.  In 
the  first  place  I  believe  these  new  territorial  provinces,  that,  I  do  not 
wantto  ssywe  are  acquiring,  but  which  are  under  our  care  at  the 
present  time,  sre  doing  a  great  deal  of  missionary  work  for  us. 

We  sre  sll  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not,  as  for* 
merly,  csrxying  our  own  goods  abroad.  I  think  we  sll  feel  a  little 
ashamed  of  that  Forty  years  ago  90  per  cent  of  our  manufactures 
were  going  abroad  in  our  own  bottoms.  At  the  present  moment  only 
20  per  cent  is  carried  by  our  own  ships.  I  wonder  if  any  one  has 
stopped  to  think  of  the  cause  of  this,  or  of  the  revenue  paid  to  Bng- 
land and  Germany  for  carrying  our  goods. 

Last  year  three  hundred  million  dollars  were  paid  to  foreign  ship- 
ping interesbi  to  carry  our  exports  to  Europe  and  elsewhere.  That  is 
nine  millions  more  than  the  manufactures  which  we  sent  over  to 
Burope  amounted  to. 

We  sent  abroad,  all  told,  last  year  twelve  hundred  snd  forty-eight 
million  dollsrs'  worth  of  manufactured  and  raw  products,  and  out  of 
that  we  sent  over  to  Europe,  about,  I  believe,  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  millions,  but  the  cost  of  our  shipping  from  this  country,  which  was 
outside  of  our  own  shipping,  was  over  three  hundred  millioos. 

Now  the  point  I  want  to  make  there  is  this:  We  have  broadened 
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oat  wondeifiilly  since  we  have  possessed  a  little  interest  in  Porto 
Rico»  Coba  and  the  Philippines.  We  are  actually  sending  our  own 
tzan^wrts  and  ships  to  the  Philippines^  and  carrying  the  mail,  and  axe 
about  carrying  our  goods  to  the  near  West  India  Islands.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  will  develop  a  habit  of  doing  that,  of  studying  the  neces- 
sities of  the  trade  with  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  building 
our  own  ships  and  doing  our  own  shipping.  It  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall 
remove  the  obstructive  laws  that  have  taken  all  our  shipping  off 
the  aeaa.  I  think  the  acquiring  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  other 
provinces  will  be  a  missionary  work  in  the  study  of  the  question. 

Again,  did  you  ever  think  of  the  cost  to  us— what  we  pay  for  not 
having  foreign  banks  in  the  countries  where  we  do  business  ?  London 
is  the  centre  of  a  banking  system  which  has  branches  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  and  Great  Britain  pays  tribute  to  nobody.  We  pay 
tribute  in  doing  business  with  Bngland  of  about  one-half  of  i  per  cent, 
and  we  paid  out  a  great  many  million  dollars  last  year  for  the  privi- 
lege of  doing  our  banking  business  through  London.  I  am  in  hopes 
that  this  acquisition  of  territory  will  be  a  missionary  effort  in  this 
direction.  We  will  have  our  own  banks  in  Porto  Rico,  Cuba  and  pos- 
sibly in  the  Philippines,  and  this  experience  may  give  us  a  leaning  in 
that  direction,  for  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  study  the  question  practi- 
cally we  will  see  how  much  money  we  are  losing. 

I  believe  the  Philippine  Islands  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  us  as 
m  distributing  centre  for  the  Eastern  trade.  With  the  eight  or  nine 
hundred  millions  of  inhabitants  that  border  around  the  Orient,  and  the 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions  of  export  material  that  goes 
in  there,  we  furnish  only  forty  millions.  It  looks  as  if  we  were  now 
about  to  have  our  opportunity,  and  if  we  put  individual  interest  into 
it,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not,  at  least,  take  our  share  of  it 
fix>m  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Belgium,  and  have  three  or  four 
hundred  millions  instead  of  forty. 

I  believe  that  the  Philippine  Islands  will  take  us  over  and  lead  us  to 
do  that. 

The  Philippine  Islands  themselves  I  believe  to  be  immensely 
valuable.  There  is  no  richer  spot  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  covering, 
as  it  does,  an  area  equal  to  New  England,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  wholly  tropical;  everything  can  be  cultivated  there  that  can  be 
cultivated  in  any  tropical  country.  The  main  products  of  the  islands 
can  be  increased  a  hundredfold  with  the  use  of  the  arts  and  appliances 
of  civilization.  It  would  be  amusing  if  I  should  give  you  some  of 
the  methods  in  which  sugar  is  raised  and  manufactured  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  I  doubt  whether,  if  the  sugar  was  not  entirely  changed  in 
the  process  of  refining,  you  would  want  to  eat  any  of  it. 
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Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  the  Philippine  Islands  raised  a  great 
many  million  dollars'  worth  of  coffee.  To-day,  or  last  year,  only 
twenty-four  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  coffee  got  outside  of  the  Philip- 
pines. That  is  one  of  the  most  promising  crops  that  might  be  raised 
in  those  islands.  It  would  be  just  as  valuable  as  the  coffee  of  Java 
had  the  islands  been  peopled  with  an  intelligent  people  capable  of 
coping  with  the  disasters  which  in  every  country  come  to  crops.  The 
coffee  crop  of  the  Philippines  was  entirely  ruined  by  an  insect,  and  it 
has  been  practically  given  up.  The  only  crop  encouraged  by  the 
Spaniards  was  tobacco,  out  of  which  they  made  a  great  revenue. 
Cotton-growing  would  also  be  extremely  profitable.  Manila  hemp  ia 
perhaps  the  leading  crop  at  the  present  moment  from  which  we 
receive  four  or  five  million  dollars  a  year,  and  which,  if  properly  culti- 
vated and  properly  studied,  and  the  quality  improved,  could  be  made 
tenfold  more  valuable  than  now. 

I  want  to  state  that  I  believe  that  the  foothold  we  have  obtained  in 
the  Orient  will  lead  us  to  study  the  whole  question.  We  will  intro- 
duce civilized  methods  into  those  islands  which  will  bring  out  the 
value — ^put  our  own  sugar  machinery  in  for  that  which  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old,  antiquated  and  useless,  introduce  our  own  economic 
plans  and  ideas,  and  in  that  way  increase  the  output  and  quality,  and 
in  time  make  one  of  the  most  valuable  spots  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
of  the  Phihppine  Islands.  At  the  same  time  being  in  the  Orient,  study- 
ing the  whole  question  of  foreign  trade  there,  which  is  an  individual 
study,  based  on  individual  effort,  we  will  be  able  to  take  from  other 
nations,  not  so  active,  perhaps,  part  of  their  trade,  and  as  China  and 
Japan  grow  in  civilization,  and  need  ten,  or  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
fold  of  the  civilized  products  they  now  need,  we  shall  be  on  the  ground 
ready  and  able  to  supply  those  needs. 


Professor  E.  R.  Johnson,  Unitfersiiy  of  Pennsyltfania, 

The  purpose  of  this  session  of  the  American  Academy  is  to  discnaa 
our  commercial  prospects  in  the  Bast  and  the  factors  affecting  them. 
The  Hawaiian  and  Philippine  Islands  are  factors  that  will  influence 
onr  Pacific  trade,  but  they  are  only  two  of  many  forces  and  a  consid- 
eration of  their  influence  is  incidental  rather  than  fundamental  to  the 
discussion  in  hand.  These  two  groups  of  newly-acquired  island  posses- 
sions are  attracting  so  much  attention  at  the  present  time  that  we  are 
in  danger  of  making  the  double  mistake  of  overestimating  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  the  islands  and  of  neglecting  to  study  other 
and  possibly  more  important  factors  that  are  to  affect  our  Pacific 
trade. 

In  criticism  of  Mr.  Ford's  paper  I  would  say  that  I  sympathize  with  the 
general  spirit  and  method  of  his  study.  There  are  so  many  loose  and 
exaggerated  statements  current  regarding  the  prospective  expansion 
of  our  Pacific  trade  and  the  quickening  influences  that  our  new  pos- 
sessions are  to  exert  that  we  need  to  have  our  assertions  subjected  to 
critical  analysis,  and  Mr.  Ford  is  a  master  of  that  art.  However  the 
man  who  loves  analysis  strongly  may  neglect  synthesis;  and  I  think 
Mr.  Ford's  study  does  not  construct  so  many  castles  of  hope  as  the 
facts  warrant  us  in  building.  I  shall  endeavor  to  illustrate  this  by 
criticising  one  point  in  the  paper. 

From  his  survey  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  conditions,  present 
and  probable,  of  China,  Mr.  Ford  concludes  that  China  will  increase 
her  exports  largely,  but  that  she  will  not  have  occasion  to  import 
much,  and  of  what  she  does  import  we  shall  have  but  a  small  share. 
Ashe  says  ''Of  the  imports  into  China,  cotton  goods  hold  the  first 
place,  opium  the  second,  rice  the  third  and  metal  manufactures  and 
mineral  oils  are  of  equal  importance,  as  fourth  and  fifth  on  the  list. 
In  no  one  item  of  this  enumeration  has  the  United  States  a  natural 
monopoly;  and  in  only  one  (petroleum)  has  it  a  partial  monopoly, 
fast  being  impaired;  and  in  two  (rice  and  petroleum)  it  has  and  can 
have  no  share."  These  statements  are  true,  and  they  seem  to  predict 
a  sorry  place  for  us  in  Chinese  markets,  but  possibly  they  do  not 
present  the  whole  of  the  case.  I  think  there  is  probably  a  stronger 
prospect  than  this  picture  indicates  that  American  manufacturers 
will  be  able  for  some  time  to  come  to  sell  cottons  and  metal  wares 
in  China  in  competition  with  rival  producers;  of  that  however  I  will 
not  speak;  but  will  consider  the  probability  of  our  being  able  to  find 
larger  markets  for  our  food  products  in  China.    Is  there  reason  to 
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expect  that  Japan,  China  and  ]^astem  Asia  will  famish  a  oonsidetable 
market  for  American  cereals? 

The  answer  to  this  qnestion  must  depend  in  part  upon  whether 
China  is  or  is  not  going  to  pass  through  an  industrial  revolution.  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Ford  that  there  is  every  indication  that  "  China  will 
not  remain  as  she  is.  France,  Germany,  Italy,  England,  Russia — 
these  nations  have  gone  to  Asia  for  a  purpose.  They  intend  to  build 
railroads,  open  and  develop  mines,  establish  industries,  and  secure  all 
they  can  from  a  careful  attention  to  encouraging  competition  on 
Asiatic  conditions." 

Mr.  Ford  also  expects  that  China  will  manufacture  laigely  and 
import  but  small  quantities.  He  says:  "In  place  of  wanting 
cottons,  products  of  iron  and  steel,  or  other  metals,  or  rice,  China 
will  utilize  her  own  resources.  This  may  be  a  work  of  time,  but 
onder  the  stimulus  of  so  many  competitors  it  will  not  require  many 
years  to  bring  it  to  pass.  Every  ton  of  iron,  of  copper  or  of  tin 
wrought  into  metal  ware  in  China;  every  pound  of  wool  or  of  cotton, 
or  of  silk  made  into  cloth  in  the  provinces,  will  reduce  the  necessity 
of  importing  them  from  other  countries." 

As  regards  one  thing  all  observers  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  East 
are  agreed;  China  is  going  to  be  controlled  by  occidental  nations,  and 
her  natural  resources  of  great  value  and  variety  are  to  be  exploited. 
Concerning  the  development  of  textile  manufacturing  industries  in 
China  the  future  is  not  quite  so  certain;  but  the  present  indications 
are,  as  Mr.  Ford  suggests,  that  there  are  to  be  many  cotton  mills  es- 
tablished in  China.  If  the  coal  and  iron  and  other  mineral  resources 
of  China  are  exploited— of  course  it  will  be  by  native  labor — 
and  if  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  becomes  engaged  in 
manufacturing,  certain  results  are  certain  to  follow;  population  will 
increase  in  numbers,  the  percentage  of  the  population  devoted  to  the 
production  of  foods  will  decrease,  and  the  necessity  for  importing 
food  will  increase.  China  is  now  a  laige  importer  of  food — ^rice  being 
third  in  the  list  of  imports;  in  the  future  she  will  be  obliged  to  import 
more  largely.  China  is  now  such  a  thickly  settled  country  that  these 
industrial  changes  must  place  her  in  the  list  of  nations  that  depend 
upon  foreign  countries  for  a  considerable  portion  of  their  food  supply. 

Is  this  imported  food  going  to  consist  exclusively  or  mainly  of  rice  ? 
If  so,  then  we  shall  not  share  in  China's  food  imports  very  largely,  at 
least  in  the  proximate  future.  So  far  as  I  know  the  Oriental  has  no 
antipathy  to  wheat  and  other  cereals  of  the  temperate  zone.  He  eats 
rice  because  it  is  his  natural  domestic  crop.  During  the  past  five 
years  our  sales  of  wheat  flour  have  doubled  in  Hong  Kong,  have  more 
than  doubled  on  the  continent  of  Asia  and  have  nearly  quadrupled  in 
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Japan.  May  not  these  facts  be  accepted  as  a  portent  of  much  laiger 
sales  in  the  future  when  the  economic  progress  of  the  Orient  is  once 
well  under  way  ?  The  economic  and  social  changes  of  the  people  of 
the  East  will  be  accompanied  by  modifications  and  greater  variety  in 
their  wants  and  their  general  standards  of  living.  Furthermore,  the 
fact  that  the  industrial  and  social  changes  are  to  come  about  under 
European  and  occidental  leadership  will  tend  to  enlarge  the  demand 
for  the  food  products  of  the  temperate  zone. 

I  think  Mr.  Ford  underestimates  the  dynamic  qualities 'of  the  indi- 
vidual Chinaman.  He  says,  in  contrasting  the  Chinese  and  Japanese: 
"  A  mere  comparison  of  commercial  details  develops  the  distinctioa 
between  Japan  and  China — a  living  and  pushing  people,  and  a  decayed 
and  dying  empire.'*  And  he  also  says  in  another  connection:  *'  The 
character  of  the  two  peoples  is  different,  and  the  Japanese  have  mudi 
higher  oiganizing  powers." 

The  Chinaman  and  the  Chinese  Empire  have  very  different  chaxao- 
teristics.  The  political  institutions  of  the  country  are  crumbling 
from  the  dry  rot  of  ultra-conservatism  and  official  corruption.  The 
government  seems  practically  incapable  of  change  for  the  better;  bat 
not  so  the  individual  Chinaman.  He  travels  freely,  he  is  a  willing 
and  industrious  artisan,  and  possesses  to  a  considerable  degree  the  power 
to  avail  himself  of  economic  opportunities.  It  is  true  that  the  Japan- 
ese possess  higher  organizing  powers;  but  in  the  economic  and  social 
changes  to  transpire  in  China  the  Occident  is  to  supply  the  oiganizing 
needs  of  the  Chinese.  There  are,  in  my  opinion,  good  reasons  for 
expecting  the  Chinaman  to  vary  his  wants  and  become  an  important 
importer.  I  have  attempted  to  show  one  of  the  ways  in  which  we 
are  likely  to  participate  in  supplying  his  wants. 
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INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS. 

A  REVIEW  OF  OUR  FOREIGN  POLICY  IN  THE 

FAR  EAST. 

By  the  Honorable  John  Bassstt  Mooric,  Columbia 

University. 

Prom  the  foundation  of  our  government  the  energy  and 
enterprise  that  distinguish  the  American  character  have 
impelled  our  merchants,  in  spite  of  unrivaled  opportunities 
at  home,  to  seek  in  the  markets  of  the  world  an  extension 
of  their  commerce.  "Before  the  war  of  independence," 
said  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  report  made  by  him  as  secretary  of 
state,  "about  one-sixth  of  the  wheat  and  flour  exported 
iix>m  the  United  States,  and  about  one-fourth  in  value  of 
their  dried  and  pickled  fish,  and  some  rice,  found  their  best 
markets  in  the  Mediterranean;"  and  among  the  earliest 
negotiations  undertaken  after  our  independence  was  estab- 
lished were  those  for  commercial  treaties  with  the  countries 
bordering  on  that  sea.  When,  in  182 1,  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  issued  a  ukase  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  inhibit 
the  right  of  navigation  and  of  fishing  along  a  vast  extent 
of  coast  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  John^Quincy 
Adams,  as  secretary  of  state,  replied:  **  The  United  States 
can  admit  no  part  of  these  claims.  Their  right  of  navigation 
and  of  fishing  is  perfect,  and  has  been  in  constant  exercise 
fix>m  the  earliest  times,  after  the  peace  of  1783."  And 
when,  in  1823,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  announced,  one  of 
its  declared  objects  was  to  prevent  the  extension  in  any  part 
of  the  American  continents  of  the  colonial  system  under 
which  fi>reign  commerce  was  restricted  and  excluded.  Such 
was  the  policy  of  the  United  States.  It  sought  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  an  equality  of  opportunity.  Its  object, 
as  tersely  expressed  in  the  recent  negotiations  at  Paris  with 
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reference  to  the  Philippines,  was  ' '  to  maintain  an  open  door 
to  the  world's  commerce." 

But  while  our  commerce  with  Europe  and  Africa,  and 
along  the  shores  of  America,  north  and  south,  was  fostered 
and  protected,  our  intercourse  with  the  Bast  was  not 
n^lected.  In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  after  the  revolt 
of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America  against  the  rule  of 
Spain,  a  trade  was  carried  on  by  American  merchants 
between  those  countries  and  Asia,  in  addition  to  that  which 
was  conducted  directly  between  the  United  States  and  the 
East.  With  its  growth,  our  trade  with  Oriental  countries 
attracted  more  and  more  the  attention  and  solicitude  of  our 
government.  In  1832  Edmund  Roberts,  a  sea  captain  of 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  was  chosen  by  President  Jackson  as  an 
"  agent  for  the  purpose  of  examining  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
the  means  of  extending  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
by  commercial  arrangements  with  the  powers  whose  domin- 
ions border  on  those  seas;  "  and  he  was  empowered  to  n^no- 
tiate  for  the  extension  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Pacific.  In  March,  1833,  he  concluded  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  with  Siam. 

Roberts  was  followed  by  other  agents  of  our  government, 
who  were  sent  on  similar  missions.  Expeditions  were  dis- 
patched for  ptuposes  of  exploration  and  negotiation.  A 
determined  effort  was  made  to  break  down  the  seclusion  of 
the  East,  and  a  show  of  force  was  not  deemed  an  inappro- 
priate mode  of  disclosing  the  design. 

An  important  step  forward  was  taken  when,  on  March  3, 
1S431  t^n  act  was  approved  by  which  Congress  placed  forty 
thousand  dollars  **  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  .  .  . 
to  enable  him  to  establish  the  future  commercial  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Chinese  Empire  on  terms 
of  national  equal  reciprocity."  In  the  following  May 
Caleb  Cushing,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished 
diplomatists  whom  our  country  has  produced,  was  appointed 
envoy  extraordinary,  minister  plenipotentiary  and  commis- 
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sioner  to  China,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  act  into 
effect.  On  July  3,  1844,  he  concluded  with  that  empire  a 
general  convention  of  peace,  amity  and  commerce,  by  which 
the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  was  regulated  and 
placed  on  a  certain  foundation. 

By  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated  that  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  resorting  to  China  for  the  purposes  of  commerce, 
should  pay  the  duties  of  import  and  export  prescribed  in  a 
tariff  thereto  annexed,  and  that  they  should  in  no  case  be 
subject  to  other  or  higher  duties  than  should  be  required  of 
the  people  of  any  other  nation.  Five  ports  were  opened, 
not  only  to  the  trade,  but  also  to  the  residence  of  American 
citizens.  Provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of 
consuls. 

In  1858  other  treaties  were  concluded,  the  negotiator  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  being  William  B.  Reed,  a 
citizen  of  Philadelphia. 

In  June,  1861,  Anson  Burlingame,  whose  name  is  also 
memorably  associated  with  the  history  of  our  relations  with 
China,  was  sent  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  that  country.  The  ancient  empire  was 
then  passing  through  a  period  of  civil  commotions  which 
seemed  to  threaten  its  permanence.  In  these  critical  times 
Burlingame  played  a  prominent  and  benevolent  part.  In  a 
dispatch  written  to  Mr.  Seward  in  June,  1863,  he  said:  *'  In 
my  dispatch  No.  18,  of  June  2,  1862,  I  had  the  honor  to 
write,  if  the  treaty  powers  could  agree  among  themselves  on 
the  neutrality  of  China,  and  together  secure  order  in  the 
treaty  ports,  and  give  their  moral  support  to  that  party  in 
China  in  favor  of  order,  the  interests  of  humanity  would  be 
subserved.  Upon  my  arrival  at  Peking  I  at  once  elaborated 
my  views,  and  found,  upon  comparing  them  with  those  held 
by  the  representatives  of  England  and  Russia,  that  they 
were  in  accord  with  theirs."  In  June,  1864,  Burlingame, 
acting  in  the  spirit  of  his  dispatch  to  Mr.  Seward,  gave 
instructions  to  the  consul-general  of  the  United  States  at 
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Shangliai  as  to  the  ''extent  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
American  citizens  under  the  treaty. ' '  These  instructions  he 
submitted  to  the  British,  French  and  Russian  ministers,  who 
authorized  him  to  state  that  they  met  with  their  approval, 
both  as  to  general  views  and  as  to  policy.  The  policy  of  the 
instructions,  as  expressed  by  Burlingame  himself,  was  "  an 
effort  to  substitute  fair  diplomatic  action  in  China  for  force." 
Of  this  policy  Mr.  Seward  declared:  '*  It  is  approved  with 
much  commendation." 

In  1868  Burlingame,  who  had  then  resigned  &om  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  came  to  this  country,  in  associa- 
tion with  two  Chinese  oflEidals  of  high  rank,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  government  to  which  he  had  lately  been 
accredited.  Though  it  is  not  usual  for  governments  to 
receive  as  diplomatic  agents  their  own  citizens,  he  was  cor- 
dially welcomed;  and  on  July  28,  1868,  he  concluded  the 
well-known  treaty  which  has  always  borne  his  name. 

Since  the  days  of  Burlingame,  new  questions  between  the 
two  countries  have  &om  time  to  time  arisen,  as  the  result  of 
conditions  the  full  development  and  varying  aspects  of  which 
could  not  be  foreseen.  But,  in  respect  of  China,  as  well  as 
of  other  countries  in  the  Bast,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  adhered  to  the  policy 
of  endeavoring  by  ''fair  diplomatic  action"  to  adjust  all 
differences  in  conformity  with  international  rights  and 
interests. 

But,  in  the  consideration  of  the  situation  in  the  Bast,  it  is 
Impossible  to  concentrate  our  vision  exclusively  upon  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  particular  govern- 
ments with  which  we  have  contracted  treaties  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe.  There  has  existed  in  respect  of  the  Orient  a 
concert  of  powers  in  which,  as  has  been  intimated,  we  have 
borne  an  important  part,  when  its  object  was  to  maintain  the 
independence  and  "neutrality"  of  governments,  and  by 
that  means  to  assure  equal  rights  to  all  the  powers  concerned. 
For  the  disappearance  of  that  concert,  if  it  should  disappear, 
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it  is  obvious  that  the  United  States  would  not  be  responsible; 
but  its  disappearance  would  throw  upon  our  government  the 
necessity  of  considering  the  means  by  which  the  extensive 
interests  that  have  grown  up  between  our  country  and  the 
Bast  may  be  protected,  preserved  and  extended.  Our 
relation  to  this  subject  has  been  rendered  more  immediate 
than  ever  before  by  events  growing  out  of  the  war  with  Spain 
— events  so  recent  as  to  require  no  recapitulation  or  ex- 
planation. 

We  have  with  us  this  evening  a  distinguished  diplomatic 
representative,  who,  though  a  native  of  the  Bast,  may,  by 
reason  of  his  experience,  his  studies,  and  his  attainments  be 
said  to  be  at  home  also  in  the  West.  It  was  my  pleasure 
not  long  ago  to  hold  relations  with  him  in  his  official  charac- 
ter as  Minister  of  China;  and  it  is  proper  for  me  to  confess 
that  his  excellent  knowledge  of  Bnglish,  while  it  greatly 
fiunlitatedour  intercourse,  rendered  me  incapable  of  showing 
all  the  reciprocal  courtesies  which  I  should  have  been  glad 
to  bestow.  An  accomplished  student  of  the  laws  and 
customs  of  nations,  he  is  peculiarly  well  qualified  to  speak 
upon  the  subject  on  which  he  is  to  address  us. 
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Address  of  the  Chinese  Minister^  His  Excellency  Wu  Ting- 
Pang. 

We  have  all  read  about  the  dispute  between  two  ancient 
knights  over  a  shield,  one  claiming  it  to  be  gold  and  the 
other  claiming  it  to  be  silver.  The  story  is  an  old  one,  but 
the  lesson  it  teaches  is  worth  remembering.  It  is  the  failure 
to  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  shield  that  has  given  rise  to 
all  the  misunderstanding  in  the  intercourse  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  The  different  nations  in  the  West 
have,  within  the  present  century,  advanced  so  much  m 
science,  knowledge  and  wealth  that  it  has  become  the 
fashion  to  speak  of  them  as  the  most  civilized  nations  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  and  to  consider  the  nations  in  the  East  as 
much  below  them  in  civilization — ^in  fact,  as  barbarous  or 
aemi-civilized.  It  has  been  too  much  the  habit  to  ignore 
the  good  points  the  Eastern  nations  possess,  and  to  leave 
out  of  account  what  they  have  done.  This  is  hardly  just. 
The  East  also  has  a  civilization  of  its  own.  Of  that  civili- 
zation, China  is  the  chief  exponent.  Among  its  achieve- 
ments may  be  mentioned  the  invention  of  the  mariners^ 
compass,  gunpowder  and  printing.  It  is  not  a  civilization 
of  mushroom  growth.  There  is  not  a  nation  standing 
to-day  that  can  trace  its  history  as  far  back  as  China.  She 
has  witnessed  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
Dynasties;  the  expansion  of  the  Persian  Empire;  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander;  the  irresistible  advance  of  the  Roman 
legion;  the  deluge  of  Teutonic  hordes  from  the  North;  the 
dissolution  of  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne;  and  the  birth  of 
all  the  modem  nations  of  Europe.  During  the  forty  cen- 
turies of  her  existence  there  have  g^dually  grown  up  insti- 
tutions and  laws  adapted  to  the  needs  and  character  of 
the  people;  a  literature  as  extensive  and  varied  as  that  of 

ancient  and  modem  Europe;  a  system  of  morality  that  can 
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challenge  comparison  with  any  other  the  world  has  ever 
produced;  and  those  useful  arts  that  have  never  ceased  to 
excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world.  You  may 
ask  why  Egypt,  Persia,  Greece,  and  even  mighty  Rome 
have  successively  succumbed  to  the  ravages  of  time,  while 
China  alone  has  survived.  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek. 
It  is  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  working  of  this  inexor- 
able law  of  nature  constantly  weeds  out  those  nations  that 
cannot  adapt  themselves  to  the  ever-changing  conditions  of 
life,  and  the  fact  that  China  is  standing  to-day  shows  con- 
clusively that  she  has  not  outlived  her  usefulness  to  the  cause 
of  civilization. 

Thus  Chinese  civilization  has  been  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ance of  time  and  not  found  wanting.  But  the  conditions 
that  have  fostered  that  civilization  have  in  recent  years  been 
greatly  modified  by  steam  and  electricity.  With  the  Hima- 
layas on  the  west,  vast  deserts  on  the  north,  and  large 
bodies  of  water  on  the  east  and  south,  China  was  a  country 
extremely  difficult  to  approach  from  all  sides  in  days  not 
very  long  ago.  There  she  was  left  for  centuries  to  work  out 
her  destiny  practically  free  from  outside  influence  and 
foreign  molestation.  But  the  steamboat  and  telegraph  have 
changed  the  whole  situation  of  things,  and  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  her  to  lead  such  a  national  life  as  she  could  be- 
fore. It  has  taken  her  some  time  to  awake  to  this  fact.  On 
this  account,  she  has  been  called  an  unprogressive  nation. 
This  sentiment  is  voiced  by  Tennyson  when  he  says,- 
"Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cyde  of  Cathay." 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  China  has  been  station- 
ary. Compare  China  of  the  present  day  with  China  of  fifty 
years  ago,  and  the  progress  she  has  made  will  be  at  once 
apparent  There  is  a  well-known  law  in  physics  that  when 
a  body  is  at  rest  or  in  motion,  it  will  remain  at  rest  or  con- 
tinue to  move  in  a  straight  line  unless  acted  upon  by  some 
outside  force.  This  law  holds  good  in  the  political  as  well 
as  in  the  physical  world.     It  is  unreasonable  to   expect 
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China  to  break  away  firom  the  long-established  sway  of  cns- 
tom  in  a  moment.  The  inertia  of  centnriesmnst  be  first  over- 
cxnne.  The  meeting  of  the  Chinese  and  Western  civilizations 
is  a  meeting  of  two  social  forces.  We  must  lookfor  the  result 
not  in  the  complete  neutralization  of  one  force  by  the  other, 
but  in  the  union  of  the  two  forces.  It  is  the  recovery  from 
the  shock  of  the  collision  that  requires  time.  After  the 
union  of  the  forces  is  efiected,  movement  in  the  resultant 
direction  may  be  expected  to  be  rapid. 

Mechanics  also  teaches  us  that  if  the  same  force  acts  for 
the  same  period  of  time  upon  bodies  of  different  masses,  the 
velocity  generated  is  inversely  proportional  to  their  masses. 
According  to  this  law,  when  two  balls,  one  weighing  twice 
as  much  as  the  other,  are  thrown  from  the  hand,  the  heavier 
one  will  go  only  half  as  far  as  the  other.  Now  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  76,000,000,  and  the 
population  of  China  is  estimated  at  from  350,000,000  to 
400,000,000,  or  about  five  times  as  large.  We  should  ex- 
pect, therefore,  that  a  social  or  political  movement,  which 
would  stir  up  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States,  would, 
other  conditions  being  equal,  produce  only  one-fifth  as  much 
efiect  upon  the  people  of  China.  But  in  order  to  obtain  the 
same  effect  in  China  as  in  the  United  States,  the  force  must 
be  five  times  as  great;  or,  if  the  force  be  the  same,  the  time 
it  is  allowed  to  act  must  be  five  times  as  long.  Thus  for  the 
apparently  slow  progress  of  the  Chinese  nation,  we  have  a 
scientific  explanation. 

Though  China  may  not  have  made  very  rapid  progress 
from  a  Western  point  of  view  in  times  past,  there  are  signs 
everywhere  at  the  present  day  indicative  of  a  general  awak- 
ening among  the  people.  We  have  already  established  a 
system  of  telegraphs  which  is  now  in  operation  in  every 
province  of  China,  and  a  message  can  be  sent  from  one  thou- 
sand miles  in  the  interior  to  the  furthest  seaport  in  a  few 
hours.  With  regard  to  the  railroad,  it  was  introduced  in 
the  north  of  China  fourteen  years  ago,  and  I  had  the  honor 
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of  being  one  of  the  promoters  and  directors  that  organized 
tEe  first  company.  Since  then  it  has  been  extended  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  A  journey  from  Tientsin  to  Peking, 
which  by  boat  would  have  taken  three  or  four  days  a  few 
years  ago,  can  be  accomplished  now  in  a  few  hours.  The 
grand  trunk  line  from  north  to  south  is  now  being  rapidly 
pushed  forward,  and  in  the  near  future  a  traveler  from  the 
extreme  south  of  China  will  be  able  to  go  up  by  the  '*  iron 
horse"  to  Peking  in  forty-eight  hours.  Such  is  also  the  case 
with  water  communication.  We  have  steamers  plying  along 
the  coast  of  China,  and  steamboats  of  Ifght  draught  are  seen 
on  most  of  the  navigable  rivers. 

It  will  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  improvements 
that  have  been  introduced  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  but  from  what  I  have  above  indicated  it  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  China  has  not  been  napping.  I  do  not  say 
that  all  necessary  reforms  have  been  made,  and  I  frankly 
admit  that  something  more  will  have  to  be  done.  Our 
government  and  people  are  aware  of  this,  and  they  are  tak- 
ing steps  in  that  direction.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  import  by  wholesale  the  Western  civil- 
ization into  China.  What  is  suited  to  one  country  may  not 
be  suited  to  another.  Wise  statesmen  do  not  rush  forward 
to  introduce  new  measures  without  serious  considera- 
tion lest  their  introduction  may  cause  disruption  and 
harm  not  counterpoised  by  the  good  produced. 

You  have  so  many  conflicting  stories  about  China  and  the 
Chinese  howadays,  that  I  must  admit  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
for  anybody  to  distinguish  what  is  true  from  what  is  false. 
Every  globe-trotter,  upon  his  returning  home,  generally  has 
something  to  say  about  China,  and  is  ever  ready  to  give  his 
impressions  of  the  country  and  its  people.  A  rocky  hill  may 
have  the  appearance  of  a  sand  dune  on  the  outside.  A 
passing  observer  is  apt  to  mistake  the  one  for  the  other.  In 
order  to  find  out  the  true  character  of  the  elevation,  we 
must  go  below  the  surface.    The  same  may  be  said  of 
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The  words  of  the  globe-trotter  must  be  taken  cum 
grano  salts  with  reference  to  all  things  Chinese* 

The  most  important  questions  with  which  the  Chi- 
nese Government  has  to  deal  arise  from  the  spirit 
of  commercialism  and  the  spirit  of  proselytism.  In 
all  the  treaties  which  China  has  concluded  with  Western 
Powers,  there  is  an  article  generally  known  as  the 
''Toleration  Clause."  This  article  provides  in  efiect 
that  Christianity  inculcates  the  practice  of  virtue, 
and  that  those  professing  or  teaching  it  should  not  be 
harassed  or  persecuted.  This  apparently  innocent  provision 
has  not,  however,  helped  to  further  the  cause  of  Christianity 
in  China.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  official  recog- 
nition of  Christianity  was  first  obtained  fix>m  her  after  a  dis- 
astrous war.  The  clause  was  no  doubt  inserted  with  the 
best  of  intentions.  But  it  had  the  apparent  efiect  of  exciting 
in  the  native  mind  the  unfounded  suspicion  that  a  deep- 
laid  political  object  was  intended  under  the  cover  of  religion. 
The  provision  itself  was  hardly  necessary  as  the  subjects  of 
every  Treaty  Power  are  all  protected  under  the  general  pro- 
visions which  apply  equally  to  missionaries.  Unfortunately 
most  of  the  troubles  occurring  in  China  have  arisen  from 
riots  against  missionaries.  Hence  it  has  been  said  by  some 
foreigners  in  China  that,  without  missionaries,  China  would 
have  no  foreign  complications.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
affirm  or  deny  this. 

But  let  us  put  the  shoe  on  the  other  foot,  and  suppose 
that  Confucian  missionaries  were  sent  by  the  Chinese  to 
foreign  lands  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  gaining  prosdytes, 
and  that  these  missionaries  established  themselves  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco  and  other  cities,  and  that 
they  built  temples,  held  public  meetings,  and  opened  schools. 
It  would  not  be  strange  if  they  should  gather  around  them  a 
crowd  of  men,  women  and  children  of  all  classes  and  conditions. 
If  they  were  to  begin  their  work  by  making  vehement  attacks 
on  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  denouncing  the  cherished 
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institutions  of  the  country,  or  going  out  of  their  way  to 
ridicule  the  fashions  of  the  day,  and  perhaps  giving  a  learned 
discourse  on  the  evil  effects  of  corsets  upon  the  general 
health  of  American  women,  it  is  most  likely  that  they  would 
be  pelted  with  stones,  dirt  and  rotten  eggs  for  their  pains. 

What  would  be  the  consequence  if,  instead  of  taking 
hostile  demonstrations  of  this  character  philosophically, 
they  should  lose  their  temper,  call  in  the  aid  of  the  police, 
and  report  the  case  to  the  government  at  Washington  for 
official  interference?  I  verily  believe  that  such  action  would 
render  the  missionaries  so  obnoxious  to  the  American  people 
as  to  put  an  end  to  their  usefulness,  and  that  the  American 
government  would  cause  a  law  to  be  enacted  against  them 
as  public  nuisances.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  then  that  now 
and  then  we  hear  of  riots  occurring  against  missionaries  in 
China,  notwithstanding  the  precautionary  measures  taken 
by  the  local  authorities  to  protect  them?  It  must  not  be 
understood  that  I  wish  to  justify  or  extenuate  the  lawless 
acts  committed  by  ignorant  mobs,  nor  do  I  underestimate  the 
noble  and  unselfish  efforts  of  Christian  missionaries  in  gen- 
eral who  spend  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  China.  What 
I  desire  to  point  out  is  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  in  the  interior  of  China  (except  with  great  tact  and 
discretion)  will,  in  the  nature  of  things,  now  and  then  run 
counter  to  popular  prejudice  and  lead  to  some  disturbance. 

The  spirit  of  commercialism  has  lately  risen  to  a  dangerous 
pitch.  As  a  market  for  the  world' s  goods,  China  indisputably 
holds  the  first  place,  for  the  wants  of  350,000,000  to  400,000,- 
000  people  have  to  be  supplied  in  some  way.  It  has  been  said 
that,  as  a  market,  one  province  of  China  is  worth  more  than 
the  whole  continent  of  Africa.  It  has  always  been  the 
policy  of  China  to  treat  all  foreign  nations  alike.  They  are 
all  most  favored  nations  in  a  literal  sense.  The  maintenance 
of  an  *'  Open  Door  *'  is  exactly  in  the  line  of  her  policy. 
But  unhappil3*  human  nature  is  never  contented.  When  a 
man  gets  an  inch,  he  wants  an  ell.     It  is  now  the  turn  of 
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missionaries  to  tell  us  that  if  there  were  no  foreign  adven- 
turers in  China  there  would  be  no  foreign  complications. 
Twenty-five  centuries  ago,  our  Sage  Confucius,  the  greatest 
philosopher  that  ever  flourished  in  China,  said,  "  Wealth 
gotten  by  improper  ways  will  take  its  departure  by  the 
same/'  This  is  equivalent  to  your  proverb,  "Goods  ill- 
gotten  go  ill-spent."  Nations  as  well  as  individuals  should 
not  forget  this,  as  the  maxim  of  Confucius  as  well  as 
your  proverb  will  always  come  true  if  any  nation  or 
individual  should  unjustly  obtain  possession  of  any  property. 
Some  people  call  themselves  highly  civilized,  and  stigmatize 
others  as  uncivilized.  What  is  civilization  ?  Does  it  mean 
solely  the  possession  of  superior  force  and  ample  supply  of 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons?  I  take  it  to  mean  some* 
thing  more.  I  understand  that  a  civilized  nation  should 
respect  the  rights  of  another  nation,  just  the  same  as  in 
society  a  man  is  bound  to  respect  the  rights  of  his  neighbor. 
Civilization,  as  I  understand  it,  does  not  teach  people  to 
ignore  the  rights  of  others,  nor  does  it  approve  the  seizure 
of  another's  property  against  his  will.  It  would  be  a  sorry 
spectacle  if  such  a  glaring  breach  of  the  fundamental  rights 
of  man  could  be  committed  with  impunity  at  the  end  of  this 
nineteenth  century.  What  would  the  future  historian  say 
when  he  should  come  to  write  about  the  events  of  this  cen- 
tury ?  Is  it  not  time  that  we  should  at  least  recognize  the 
principle  of  righteousness,  justice  and  fair  play  ? 

Mencius,  a  great  philosopher  of  China,  twenty-three 
centuries  ago  said:  *'I  like  life,  and  I  also  like  righteous- 
ness; but  if  I  cannot  keep  the  two  together,  I  will  let  life 
go  and  choose  righteousness."  Now,  if  people  professing 
Christianity  and  priding  themselves  on  being  highly  civil- 
ized, should  still  so  far  misconduct  themselves  as  to  disregard 
the  rights  of  the  weak  and  inexcusably  take  what  does 
not  belong  to  them,  then  it  would  be  better  not  to  become 
so  civilized.  It  would  be  better  to  live  amongst  the  people 
who  practice  the  tenets  of  Confucius  and  Mencius    than 
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amongst  a  people  who  profess  to  believe  in  the  highest 
standard  of  morality  but  do  not  practice  what  they  believe. 
The  aphorism  of  Tennyson  should  then  be  changed  so  as  to 
read:  "  Better  fifty  years  in  Cathay  than  a  cycle  in  Europe." 
But  I  do  not  believe  such  practice  of  ignoring  other 
people's  rights  is  generally  resorted  to,  and  I  am  persuaded 
there  are  many  people  who  denounce  it.  China  welcomes 
to  her  shores  the  people  of  all  nations.  Her  ports  are  open 
to  all,  and  she  treats  all  alike  without  distinction  of  race, 
color,  nationality,  or  creed.  Her  people  trade  with  all 
foreigners.  In  return,  she  wishes  only  to  be  treated  in  the 
same  way.  She  wants  peace, — ^to  be  let  alone,  and  not  to  be 
molested  with  unreasonable  demands.  Is  this  unfair  ?  She 
asks  you  to  treat  her  in  the  same  way  as  you  would  like  to 
be  treated.  Surely  this  reasonable  request  cannot  be  refused. 
We  are  about  to  enter  into  the  twentieth  century,  and  are 
we  to  go  back  to  the  Middle  Ages  and  witness  again  the 
scenes  enacted  in  that  period  ?  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
think  that  the  world  is  deteriorating.  I  believe  that 
in  every  country  there  are  men  and  women  of  noble 
character — and  I  know  in  this  country  there  are  many 
such— whose  principle  is  to  be  fair  and  just  to  all, 
especially  to  the  weak,  and  that  they  would  not  themselves; 
nor  allow  their  respective  governments  to  commit  acts  of 
oppression  and  tyranny.  It  is  such  men  and  women  that 
shed  lustre  on  their  respective  countries.  It  is  due  to  the 
noble  and  unselfish  efforts  of  such  good  people  that  the 
scheme  of  a  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes has  been  brought  prominently  before  the  world.  May 
their  grand  scheme  be  soon  carried  into  effect  I  The  good 
such  an  institution  will  produce  to  the  world  will  be  mani- 
fold. All  international  disputes  will  then  be  settled  in  an 
amicable  way  without  resort  to  arms  and  without  bloodshed. 
There  will  be  practically  no  more  war.  The  blessings  of 
peace  will  be  permanent.  Commerce  and  trade  will  be 
more  steady  and  prosperous,  and  merchants  will  have  more 
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omfidence  in  each  other.  All  men  will  follow  their  respective 
avocations  uninterruptedly.  Nations  will  be  brought  into 
<doser  touch  with  each  other,  and  their  friendly  relations 
will  be  more  cordial. 

These  and  many  other  beneficial  results  will,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  naturally  follow  from  the  establishment  of 
an  international  court  of  arbitration.  It  is  gratifying  to 
hear  that  the  project  of  a  general  disarmament,  so  nobly 
inroposed  by  His  Majesty  the  Czar  of  Russia  and  so  readily 
seconded  by  the  leading  nations  of  the  world,  will  soon  lead 
Co  a  conference.  May  it  bear  good  fruit!  May  it  be  the 
precursor  of  an  international  court  of  arbitration!  This  is 
my  earnest  wish,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  your  wish  and  the  wish 
of  every  man  and  woman  who  has  the  peace  and  well-being 
of  the  world  at  heart. 
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STATES  WITH  THE  EUROPEAN  POWERS 
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His  Excellency  the  Chinese  Minister  touches  our  tender 
points.  The  missionary,  the  tourist  and  the  trader  must 
certainly  strike  the  conservative  celestial  as  strange  examples 
of  Western  civilization,  and  rather  difficult  to  rate  under  his 
"Rules  of  Propriety."  According  to  Mencius,  the  way  to 
reach  the  hearts  of  the  Chinese  people  is  **  simply  to  coUect 
for  them  what  they  like  and  not  to  lay  on  them  what  they 
dislike."  But  this  is  not  the  way  of  the  West ;  we  propose 
to  collect  for  them  what  we  think  they  should  like  and  lay 
on  them  what  we  like  ourselves.  A  peculiar  program  per- 
haps, but  in  pursuance  of  such  a  plan  the  missionary,  the 
tourist  and  the  trader  has  each  served  his  turn  with  some 
success. 

True,  Chinese  civilization  is  very  much  older  than  ours, 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  in  our  youth  we  cherished  the 
same  childlike  ideals.  In  the  words  of  Jarric,  the  Jesuit 
historian:  **If  Plato  were  to  rise  from  Hades,  he  would 
declare  that  his  imagined  Republic  was  realized  in  China." 
But  against  the  advice  of  Aristotle,  the  Greeks  themselves 
took  to  *  *  retail  trade  "  and  in  the  brief  course  of  our  subse- 
quent civilization,  capitalism  has  all  but  encircled  the  globe. 
China  is  still  uncontaminated,  to  be  sure,  but  missionaries, 
tourists  and  traders  have  already  inoculated  her  inert  body — 
politic  with  the  germs  of  Western  commercialism,  and  let  us 
hope  rejuvenation  will  result. 

There  is  a  story  of  Chuang-tze,  the  Chinese  Diogenes.  He 
was  fishing  one  day  when  two  high  officials  approached  him 
with  the  request  that  he  undertake  the  administration  of  the 
state.  Without  turning  his  head  Chuang-tze  answered  the 
envoys  :  *  *  I  have  heard  that  in  Ch'u  there  is  a  sacred  tortoise 
whidi  has  been  dead  now  some  three  thousand  years,  and 
that  the  prince  keeps  this  tortoise  carefully  enclosed  in  a 
chest  on  the  altar  of  his  ancestral  temple.  Now  would  this 
tortoise  rather  be  dead  and  have  its  remains  venerated,  or 
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be  alive  and  wagging  its  tail  in  the  mud?"  "It  would 
rather  be  alive  '*  replied  the  envoys,  "and  wagging  its  tail 
in  the  mud."  " Begone/ '  cried  the  philosopher,  "I  too 
will  wag  my  tail  in  the  mud. ' '  So  China  has  been  dead  now 
some  three  thousand  years  and  is  weary  of  being  venerated 
for  her  remains.  She  wants  to  wag  her  tail  again,  even 
though  it  be  in  the  mud  of  Western  civilization. 

But  knowing  nothing  of  the  incipient  tail-waggings  of  the 
Chinese  tortoise  except  from  the  reports  of  missionaries, 
tourists  and  traders,  I  will  leave  the  discussion  of  this 
interesting  problem  to  those  who  are  better  versed  in  the 
social  anatomy  of  the  celestials.  We  shall  meet  with  others 
in  the  far  Bast  beside  the  Asiatics  and  the  question  arises : 
What  effect  will  our  present  policy  of  expansion  have  upon 
our  long-standing  attitude  toward  the  European  powers? 

We  Americans  are  coming  at  the  eleventh  hour  into  the 
vineyard  of  Eastern  politics.  The  earlier  comers  are  mur- 
muring somewhat  against  our  sudden  intrusion,  it  is  true, 
but  there  is  really  no  ground  for  complaint.  We  have  cer- 
tainly not  been  standing  idle  in  the  market-place,  and  if  we 
are  late  in  arriving,  it  is  because  we  have  had  work  to  do  in 
our  own  fields  and  a  longer  road  to  travel  to  the  vineyard. 
And  at  all  events — ^by  analogy  at  least — ^we  are  entitled  to 
the  same  reward  as  our  European  fellows  who  have  borne 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  We  must  not  allow  our 
equanimity  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  disturbed  therefore 
by  any  lack  in  the  cordiality  of  our  reception. 

Our  own  unpreparedness  is  a  matter  much  more  to  the 
pcint.  Coming  by  the  unfrequented  road  from  the  West, 
we  have  had  but  little  opportunity  of  learning  the  traditions 
of  the  place  beforehand,  and  judged  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  own  experience  the  situation  seems  somewhat  distorted. 
If  of  the  many  already  called  we  hope  to  be  of  the  chosen 
few,  it  will  be  well,  therefore,  before  taking  up  our  own 
burden  to  look  about  us  a  bit,  lest  we  commit  some  silly 
blunder  at  the  start  difficult  to  retrieve. 

Taken  in  its  broader  sweep.  Western  civilization  is  ftir- 
rowed  with  the  vicissitudes  of  conquest,  but  as  far  as  our 
own  experience  goes,  progress  toward  the  West  has  been 
practically  along  an  unimpeled  path.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  inter-European  competition  was  reduced  to  an 
earlier  issue  on  this  side  of  the  globe,  leaving  independent 
republics,   under  the  hegemony  of  the  United  States,  in 
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practical  possession  of  the  field.  England  has  thus  far  been  the 
only  European  power  in  any  political  position  to  dispute  our 
exclusive  claim  to  the  New  World,  and  under  such  extended 
territorial  conditions  contact  might  generate  some  friction, 
perhaps,  but  scarcely  lead  to  controversy.  The  continent 
thus  lay  open  to  economic  exploitation  directly  from  the 
Atlantic,  and,  save  for  some  trifling  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  aborigines,  American  enterprise  has  consequently 
been  afforded  a  fair  field  to  run  its  full  course  to  the  Pacific. 
To  us,  therefore,  expansion  has  merely  meant  a  peaceful 
overland  advance.  But  this  is  purely  fortuitous,  and  it 
would  not  be  the  part  of  prudence  to  prognosticate  the  future 
from  the  precedents  of  so  brief  a  past. 

If  our  domestic  traditions  are  then  too  limited  to  deter- 
mine our  present  course,  we  may  learn,  perhaps,  from  the 
more  extended  experience  of  our  foreign  competitors.  But 
in  shaping  our  policy  upon  international  analogy  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  Europe  and  the  United  States  are  approach- 
ing the  Asiatic  problem  from  opposite  points  of  departure — 
Europe  from  the  East  and  the  United  States  from  the  West 
— and  each  is  accordingly  inspired  by  a  difierent  set  of  ideals. 
European  conclusions  must  consequently  be  applied  with 
some  reserve  to  the  American  side  of  the  case;  but  if  taken 
with  proper  precaution  the  analogy  is  sufficiently  apposite. 

The  European  current  of  commerce  and  colonization  set- 
ting in  toward  the  Pacific,  differs  from  the  corresponding 
course  of  Western  civilization  primarily  in  this:  progress 
toward  the  East  was  originally  confronted  by  compact  native 
populations  which  caused  the  main  stream  to  bifurcate,  one 
branch  proceeding  across  the  northern  plains  of  Siberia,  the 
other  reaching  the  South  Sea  by  skirting  the  southern  shores 
of  the  continent  Expansion  across  the  desolate  steppes  in 
the  North  was  unopposed  save  by  unorganized  aborigines, 
but  the  rich  peninsulas  and  fertile  islands  of  the  South  served 
each  in  turn  as  successive  causes  of  international  contention. 
European  colonization  in  the  East  thus  serves  us  with  two 
sets  of  traditions,  one  evolved  from  a  peaceful  overland 
advance,  the  other  proceeding  from  colonial  controversy  by 
sea.  Russia's  present  political  program  is  the  outcome  of 
the  former,  British  imperialism  is  the  result  of  the  latter. 

Our  own  progress  across  the  plains  and  prairies  of  North 
America  finds  its  closest  European  parallel  in  Russia's  cor- 
responding conquest  of  Siberia.     Before  both  countries  lay 
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an  immetise  extent  of  untitled  territory,  and  the  problem 
confronting  each  government  has  been  to  connect  a  far-lying 
frontier  with  a  di^ant  political  base.  Having  succeeded  in 
establishing  our  own  transcontinental  lines  we  can  better 
estimate  the  importance  of  the  Siberian  railway  and  appre- 
ciate Russia's  present  endeavor  to  control  an  ice-free  port  on 
the  Pacific.  Russia's  possessions  in  the  far  East  constitute 
an  integral  part  of  her  domain,  just  as  the  Pacific  slope  is 
included  within  our  own  body-politic.  Russia's  attitude 
toward  China  and  Korea  may,  therefore,  very  properly  be 
compared  with  our  own  rather  ill-defined  rdations  toward 
the  Spanish- American  states.  In  both  cases  it  is  a  matter 
of  border  diplomacy  rather  than  a  question  of  colonial 
politics.  In  marking  out  a  sphere  of  influence  toward  the 
south  and  in  claiming  certain  exclusive  privileges,  Russia  is 
accordingly  following  in  our  own  footsteps  and  taking  the  same 
position  in  nortiiem  Asia  that  we  have  long  since  assumed 
in  America.  We  should  be  careful,  therefore,  not  to  regard 
Russia's  Eastern  policy  from  the  prejudiced  standpoint  of 
Europe.  Her  territorial  position  on  the  Pacific  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  other  maritime  powers,  and  much  more 
closely  akin  to  our  own.  We  have  always  resented  European 
interference  in  American  affairs  and  Russia  has  consistently 
supported  our  claims.  A  sense  of  justice, — and  to  a  certain 
extent  also  a  feeling  of  gratitude, — should  therefore,  restrain 
us  from  joining  in  the  indiscriminate  European  outcry 
against  Russian  aggression  in  Asia.  So  long  as  we  believe 
in  the  protection  of  our  own  borders  and  jealously  encourage 
reciprocity  arrangements  with  our  southern  neighbors,  we 
cannot  consistently  expect  Russia  to  let  down  the  bars  and 
open  her  Pacific  ports  to  the  world.  It  is  enough  if  she 
admit  her  friends,  and  if  we  continue  to  deport  ourselves 
properly,  we  may  doubtless  always  count  upon  a  warm 
welcome  within  her  gates. 

Without  prejudice  to  our  cause  we  may,  therefore,  recog- 
nize the  Russian  ideal,  and  reckon  upon  at  least  one 
legitimate  sphere  of  influence  in  northern  Asia.  Having 
definitelj'  abandoned  her  earlier  American  enterprise,  there 
is  nothing,  however,  to  attract  Russia  beyond  her  Pacific 
border.  Herein  we  differ  from  our  Slavic  contemporary,  for 
our  missionaries  long  since  led  us  to  Hawaii  and  Dewey  has 
recently  established  us  in  the  Philippines.  In  thus  tran- 
scending the  limits  of  our  continent,  the  Russian  analogy 
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fails;  and  among  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea  we  have 
recently  come  into  contact  with  the  other  current  of  Euro- 
pean colonization  setting  in  along  the  southern  littoral  of 
Asia.  We  are  here  confronted  with  much  more  complex 
conditions,  and  it  will  be  correspondingly  difficult  to  dis- 
cover the  European  counterpart  of  our  policy.  Fortunately 
for  our  purpose,  however,  intemationd  contest  along  this 
line  has  already  resulted  in  a  partial  process  of  elimination, 
leaving  England,  the  dominant  naval  power,  in  practical 
control.  It  is  to  Great  Britain  we  may,  therefore,  look  for 
further  precedents  in  our  present  policy  of  over-sea  expan- 
sion, as  she  is  the  only  country  which  has  successfully  solved 
the  problem  of  maritime. colonization. 

The  influence  of  sea-power  is  a  lesson  we  have  already 
learned  from  English  history.  Let  us  hope,  then,  in  apply- 
ing our  conclusions  to  the  Pacific  that  we  will  at  last  realize 
the  strategic  importance  of  controlling  the  westerly  trade- 
routes  to  the  Indies,  even  as  England  has  seen  fit  to 
place  herself  in  possession  of  the  easterly  lines.  Great 
Britain  also  afibrds  us  an  admirable  example  of  colonial 
administration,  and  sets  us  a  civil  service  standard  which  we 
would  certainly  do  well  to  emulate  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Up  to  the  present,  however,  England  being  an  industrial 
and  the  United  States  an  agricultural  country,  the  commer- 
cial cases  of  the  two  governments  have  not  been  at  all  analo- 
gous. Desiring  to  develop  our  manufacturing  interests  and 
subsist  at  the  same  time  by  exporting  our  raw  materials,  we 
have  been  unable  to  appreciate  the  universal  advantages  of 
the  free-trade  policy  so  ardently  advocated  by  our  leading 
competitor  in  the  industrial  field.  And  even  now,  when  our 
infant  industries  are  approaching  maturity  and  need  no 
further  protection,  we  are  still  inclined  to  believe  reciprocity 
will  prove  the  better  trade  policy  for  us  to  pursue — at  least 
with  European  and  American  countries.  In  Asia,  perhaps, 
where  the  industrialists  of  Europe  and  America  are  meeting 
on  common  ground,  the  case  may  be  somewhat  diflFerent,  but 
even  here  it  would  be  a  pity  to  become  dogmatic  and  blindly 
follow  any  commercial  creed  until  we  are  thoroughly 
cognizant  of  the  situation. 

Lord  Beresford's  pet  policy  of  the  "open  door"  will  at 
best  appeal  to  those  established  in  the  islands  and  along  the 
southeastern  littoral  of  the  Asiatic  mainland,  whose  primary 
aim  is  the  economic  exploitation  of  the  continent.  Germany 
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and  Japan  should  accordingly  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
cause,  and  if  properly  persuaded,  both  powers  may  probably 
be  induced  to  lend  the  doctrine  their  support.  But  French 
politics  are  proverbially  problematic.  To  hazard  a  general 
proposition:  extent  of  territory  is  usually  more  in  keeping 
with  France's  conception  of  colonial  success  than  the  mere 
amount  of  revenue  to  be  derived.  Her  domain  being  con- 
tiguous upon  southern  China,  it  is,  therefore,  very  doubtful 
whether  she  will  agree  to  abandon  her  present  policy  of 
encroachment  for  the  doubtful  benefits  of  the  open  door. 
And  as  for  Russia,  her  case  as  we  have  already  seen  does  not 
come  within  the  category  at  all. 

Thus  upon  our  arrival  in  the  far  East  we  shall  be  met  by 
at  least  two  proposals;  the  sphere  of  influence  and  the  open 
door.  If  importuned  to  make  an  immediate  choice,  we  may 
best  avoid  the  issue  with  the  boy,  who,  when  asked  which 
hand  he  would  have,  laconically  answered  boih!  What  we 
should  object  to  is  the  alternative  nature  of  the  proposition; 
this  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  Europeans  to  &aw  us  into 
their  controversies  and  commit  us  to  a  particular  cause. 
From  our  present  position  in  the  Philippines  our  immediate 
interests  coincide,  it  is  true,  with  thepolicy  of  the  open  door. 
The  dismemberment  of  the  Asiatic  empire  is  not  in  other 
words  to  our  advantage,  and  if  we  are  wise  we  will  continue 
to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the  Chinese  with  a  view 
to  encouraging  reciprocal  trade.  We  may  wdl  afford,  there- 
fore, to  keep  open  house  in  our  East  Indian  islands  and  vie 
with  our  neighbors  in  the  measure  of  our  hospitality.  But 
our  action  in  this  particular  case  should  not  be  supposed  to 
commit  us  to  the  universal  principles  of  free-trade.  In 
Europe  and  America  we  must  feel  free  to  fall  back  upon 
redproctty  arrangements.  Our  relations  with  the  Russians 
in  northern  Asia  may  likewise  have  to  be  regulated  with 
similar  formality,  and  it  would  be  folly  to  antagonize  our 
Slavic  friends  merely  to  inculcate  an  abstract  doctrine, 
when  equally  good  results  are  to  be  obtained  by  more  politic 
means. 

In  short  neither  the  "open  door*'  nor  the  "sphere  of 
influence  "  quite  covers  our  commercial  case.  And  yet  our 
proclivities  are  sufficientiy  concordant  with  either  policy  to 
allow  us  to  combine  the  benefits  of  both.  We  should 
recognize  that  the  two  doctrines  are  due  to  different  sets  of 
traditions  and  adapt  ourselves  accordingly  to  the  divergent 
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principles  involved.  If  the  Eastern  camp  is  divided,  it 
merely  means  that  we  shall  have  to  treat  with  both  parties. 
Coming  alone  from  the  West  we  are  not  diplomatically  con- 
cerned with  these  time-worn  controversies  of  the  East,  and 
we  should  find  it  comparatively  easy,  therefore,  to  preserve 
our  traditional  attitude  of  independence.  We  shall  only 
have  to  insist  upon  regarding  these  questions  of  commerd^ 
policy  from  the  relative  point  of  view.  If  accused  of  incon- 
sistency, we  can  then  claim  the  privileges  of  an  eclectic.  To 
put  it  bluntly:  our  present  part  is  to  pacify  Asiatics  and  not 
to  contend  with  Europeans.  Until  we  have  adjusted  our 
new  burden,  therefore,  we  had  best  adopt  a  policy  of 
beneficent  neutrality  toward  our  foreign  competitors.  The 
Asiatic  future  is  replete  with  economic  opportunities  which 
it  were  a  pity  to  cloud  with  diplomatic  complexities.  Let 
us  take  Washington  again  as  our  guide:  "The  g^eat 
rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  is 
in  extending  our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as 
little  political  connection  as  possible. "  Or  to  paraphrase  the 
words  of  Je£ferson,  let  this  be  bur  motto  in  the  far  East. 
Commercial  rivalry  with  all  nations,  political  alliance  with 
none. 


THE  REAL  MENACE  OF  RUSSIAN  AGGRESSION. 
Frbdhrick  Wkixs  Whjjams,   Yale  University . 

What  we  call  the  Far-Eastern  Problem  to-day  is  only  an 
acute  phase  of  the  problem  of  the  civilized  races  of  mankind 
as  it  has  been  developed  during  many  centuries.  It  is  the 
eternal  struggle  of  Turanian  and  Aryan,  of  East  and  West 
In  its  larger  meaning  it  is  a  contest  between  the  exponents 
of  autocracy  and  democracy,  between  absolutist  and  repre- 
sentative systems  of  rule;  the  conception  of  government 
under  ancient  tyrannies  as  opposed  to  modem  individualism. 
In  its  especial  relation  to  our  own  times  it  is  the  question  as 
to  which  of  these  tenets  of  sovereignty  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
reconstruction  of  the  eflfete  empires  of  Asia,  to  the  eventual 
control  of  civilized  mankind.  If,  as  Mr.  Brooks  Adams 
suggests,  the  velocity  of  the  social  movement  of  any  com- 
munity is  proportionate  to  its  energy  and  mass,  and  its 
centralization  is  proportionate  to  its  vdocity,  the  settlement 
of  this  problem  of  the  ages  may  be  near  at  hand.  The  time 
has  already  come  when  every  live  nation  is  necessarily  con- 
cerned in  its  solution. 

The  evolution  of  modem  Europe  has  involved  the  gradual 
elimination  of  small  governments.  Beginning  with  the 
absorption  of  feudal  fiefs  and  the  suppression  of  private  war 
and  brigandage,  a  process  of  concentration  at  natural  centres 
presently  developed  a  number  of  national  groups  which  con- 
tinued to  incorporate  and  ingraft  their  weaker  neighbors 
until  only  those  remained  who  were  allowed  their  autonomy 
because  of  the  convenience  or  the  jealousies  of  the  great 
powers.  The  movement  from  a  condition  of  physical 
dispersion  to  one  of  concentration  has  been  going  on  from 
the  break-up  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  recent  formation 
of  a  united  Italy  and  a  united  Germany,  nor  Ls  it  possible  to 
say  that  it  has  yet  reached  its  limit. 

This  proceeding  has  assumed  of  late  an  aspect  altogether 
at  variance  with  its  former  manifestation,  since  the  larger 
states  have  sought  not  only  to  add  to  their  possessions  in 
Europe  but  have  reached  out  for  colonies  to  ea^loit  and  to 
supply  homes  for  their  surplus  populations.  The  process 
has  in  its  recent  phase  been  rendered  feasible  by  two  material 
agencies  which  have  risen  to  predominant  importance  only 
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within  the  century  in  which  we  live:  these  are  modem 
fighting  machinery  and  modem  transporting  machinery. 
The  size  and  cost  of  military  and  naval  armaments  to-day 
place  the  means  alike  of  attack  and  defence  completely  be- 
yond the  resources  of  smaller  states;  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  the  introduction  of  artillery  at  the  close  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  made  the  continuance  of  private  warfare  altogether 
too  dangerous  and  costly  a  business  for  individuals  and  com- 
pelled the  sovereign  at  once  to  police  and  protect  his  domain. 
The  convenience  and  economy  of  this  evolution  are  the  best 
guarantees  of  its  continuance  until  only  those  nations  shall 
survive  which  are  best  fitted  to  administer  the  affairs  and 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  world.  Have  we  any  assurance 
that  we  have  reached  the  end  of  a  readjustment  that  has 
eliminated  the  names  of  Burgundy,  of  Savoy,  and  of  Poland 
firom  the  map  of  Europe,  or  that  such  existing  survivals  as 
Belgium,  or  Denmark,  or  Bulgaria  are  not  destined  sooner 
or  later  to  follow  in  their  train  ?  The  second  agency,  that 
of  rapid  travel  and  the  transmission  of  information,  renders 
it  possible  to  administer  territories  which  in  the  old  days 
would  have  fallen  apart  from  mere  size  and  weight ;  also  to 
convey  orders  and,  if  necessary,  the  troops  to  enforce  them, 
over  lands  and  seas  which  have  heretofore  offered  insuperable 
obstacles  to  even  the  highest  military  and  administra- 
tive genius.  It  is  not  easy  to  appreciate  in  a  moment 
the  enormous  significance  of  a  change  in  the  conditions  of 
life  itself  which  removes  us  further  from  the  time  of  Napo- 
leon than  he  was — so  far  as  means  of  transport  and  control 
of  territory  were  concerned — removed  from  Alexander  or 
Asshurbanipal.  They  had  roads  for  the  movement  of  armies 
by  land  and  sailing  vessels  for  their  transport  by  sea;  so  had 
he,  nor  was  his  equipment  for  either  element  much  more 
swift  or  certain  than  theirs.  But  within  the  past  two 
generations  an  alteration  in  the  mere  mechanics  of  fighting 
and  of  government  has  carried  us  into  a  new  world — a  world 
difiering  effectually  not  alone  in  habits  and  ideals  but  in  the 
foundations  and  instruments  of  its  efBciency  from  those 
ancient  and  mediaeval  states  which  history  offers  as  models. 
These  conditions  are  necessarily  as  yet  so  novel  as  to 
engender  some  vagueness  of  interpretation  by  philosophical 
speculators,  some  indefiniteness  of  purpose  on  the  part  of 
politicians.  The  main  issues  of  this  transition  era  with  its 
measureless  possibilities  for  the  future  are  nevertheless  at 
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length  grasped  by  the  dominant  statesmen  of  Burope.  They 
begin  now  to  understand  that,  given  the  control  of  sufficient 
resources,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  calculation  how  far  the 
power  of  a  single  government  may  be  extended  over  the 
peoples  of  the  earth.  Under  present  terms,  moreover,  those 
disabilities  have  substantially  disappeared  which  formerly 
rendered  the  education  and  amalgamation  of  alien  races 
brought  under  a  common  rule  a  hard  and  hazardous  matter. 
Complete  isolation  and  removal  from  prevailing  influences 
are  no  longer  practicable  under  normal  conditions  without 
artificial  compulsion.  The  interchange  of  ideas  proceeds 
inevitably  and  by  itself  throughout  communities  whatever 
their  size  and  number.  And  as  a  corollary  to  this  trans- 
fusion of  intellectual  life  comes  the  inevitable  anploy  ment 
for  general  purposes  of  the  language  in  which  instruction  and 
information  are  disseminated.  A  secondary  result,  therefore, 
of  prevalent  tendencies  is  the  spread  of  a  few  languages 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  world  as  the  legal  and  literary 
media  of  the  future,  and  the  relegation  of  other  tongues  to 
the  subordinate  position  of  dialects  which  survive  only  as 
the  vernacular  of  restricted  districts. 

Under  widely  varying  circumstances  and  with  numerous 
differences  of  detail  Burope  appears  at  the  opening  of  the 
twentieth  century  to  be  entering  upon  a  phase  of  its  career 
somewhat  similar  to  that  which  was  marked  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  imperial  Rome  nearly  nineteen  centuries  ago. 
The  machinery  of  the  new  centralization  is  certain  to  be  more 
elastic  as  it  will  be  more  complex,  the  control  will  be  less 
obvious  and  direct;  but  co-ordination  of  hitherto  heterogene- 
ous elements  under  some  predominant  power  is  apparently 
as  inevitable  and  necessary  now  as  it  was  then.  In  compari- 
son with  the  vast  extent  of  the  new  system  the  domain  of 
ancient  Rome  shrinks  to  almost  insignificant  dimensions. 
The  command  of  the  habitable  globe  is  for  the  first  time  in 
history  possible  to  that  power  in  whose  hands  are  placed 
the  resources  that  insure  obedience,  whose  capital  is  the 
centre  of  exchanges.  The  area  of  its  activities  will  embrace 
not  Burope  and  the  Mediterranean  basin  alone  but  the  six 
continents  and  their  outlying  islands ;  its  mastership  must 
be  exercised  alike  in  all  cotmtries. 

When  we  seek  for  the  nation  under  whose  aegis  the  rote 
and  rule  of  old  Rome  may  be  resuscitated  in  the  near  future, 
only  two  appear  as  possible  competitors  for  the  great  prize,. 
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the  Slav  and  the  Anglo-Saxon.  These  are  the  only  races 
whose  territories,  and  consequently  whose  potential  strength 
in  population  and  material  resources,  are  adequate  to  the 
stupendous  task,  whose  subjects  are  colonizers  in  the  true 
sense  that  comprises  both  the  peopling  of  waste  spaces  and 
the  assimilation  and  subjection  of  foreigners  to  their  insti- 
tutions. These  great  rivals  have  been  already  long  at  work, 
each  in  characteristic  fashion,  fulfilling  what  we  call,  some- 
what lightly  perhaps,  their  manifest  destiny,  each  a  participat- 
or in  the  conquest  of  Asia.  The  solution  of  the  problem  seems 
to  lie  in  their  hands,  and  behind  one  or  the  other  must 
sooner  or  later  be  ranged  all  the  political  forces  of  the  world. 

Superficially  both  of  these  colossal  empires  appear  to 
denote  the  spirit  of  the  West  and  all  that  this  implies  in  the 
eternal  opposition  of  Orient  and  Occident,  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made.  But  the  accidents  of  a  capital  located  in 
Europe  and  an  ancestry  traced  to  a  common  Aryan  origin 
must  not  mislead  our  conclusions.  In  temperament  and 
propensity  these  two  nations  embody  the  same  antagonism 
that  has  in  times  past  ranged  the  civilized  world  in  two 
hostile  camps.  Their  pretensions  are  as  diverse  as  those  of 
Persia  and  Hellendom  twenty-two  centuries  ago — when,  too, 
Aryan  chiefs  focused  and  guided  the  ambitions  of  East  as 
weU  as  West  to  different  ends.  Russia,  though  arrayed  in 
the  panoply  of  Christendom  and  bearing  the  outward  sym- 
bols of  Western  culture,  is  the  embodiment  and  expression 
of  Oriental  absolutism,  the  synonym  of  obedience  to  a  single 
will.  Great  Britain,  the  present  leader  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
hosts,  is  the  protagonist  of  Western  conceptions  of  liberty 
and  self-government.  She  stands  for  the  freedom  of  subject 
as  well  of  sovereign,  which,  being  interpreted  in  terms 
made  dear  by  generations  of  conflict  between  her  own 
children,  means  the  sovereignty  of  the  subject,  of  the  people. 
The  principles  upon  which  her  constitution  reposes  are  the 
result  of  centuries  of  education  and  evolution  in  which  the 
races  of  the  East  have  taken  no  part. 

The  past  careers  of  these  two  aspirants  for  world-direction 
furnish  a  clue  to  what  may  logically  be  expected  from  them 
in  the  future.  In  the  dawn  of  Slavonic  history  we  find  the 
ancestors  of  the  Russians  to  be  a  wayward  group  of  tribes 
unable  to  coalesce  in  effective  federation  until  conquered  and 
given  the  initiative  by  an  alien  power.  What  the  Tartar 
Bulgars  did  for  some  of  these  clans  in  the  lower  Danube 
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valley  the  Northmen  of  Scandinavia  and  the  Mongols 
effected  at  different  times  upon  other  members  of  the  race  in 
Russia.  The  unity  to  which  the  Slavs  could  never  of  them- 
selves attain  was  forced  upon  them  from  without;  but  they 
had  their  revenge  in  the  end  by  absorbing  their  conquerors 
and  reducing  their  organization  to  its  simplest  elements. 
From  this  the  inference  may  not  unreasonably  be  made  that 
the  Slavic  type,  though  enduring,  displays  little  administra- 
.tive  ability  and  yields  inevitably  to  the  higher  political 
genius  of  others.  It  carries  its  arms  far  to-day,  but  its 
soldiers  and  colonists  bear  no  new  message  to  the  Asiatics 
with  whom  they  commingle.  They  overrun  their  waste 
places  and  change  their  manners  and  perhaps  their  language, 
but  for  government  only  offer  a  Western  autocrat  in  place 
of  an  Oriental  monarch.  It  is  Asiatic  absolutism  again 
incarnate  in  an  Aryan  family,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Medo- 
Persian  dominion. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  presents  a  striking  contrast  in  every 
phase  of  this  comparison.  He  compels  submission  not 
through  mere  numerical  superiority  or  the  primitive  process 
oi  force  majeur,  but  by  reason  of  the  inventive  and  organiz- 
ing talent  of  the  race.  Never  content  with  the  experience 
and  example  of  others,  he  has  worked  out  his  problems  to 
his  own  satisfaction  and  impressed  his  conclusions  as  a  logi- 
cal necessity  upon  all  with  whom  he  associates.  In  the 
light  of  his  past  performances  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
that  he  can  ever  abandon  his  ideals  or  revert  to  the  primitive 
principles  of  patriarchal  rule.  The  inevitable  outcome  of 
the  predominance  of  one  of  these  two  races  in  Asia  is  sub- 
mission to  the  old-world  dogma  of  divinely  inspired  sove- 
reignty, of  the  other  an  attempt — ^it  may  be  altogether  in 
vain — to  teach  the  subject  the  high  doctrine  of  self-rule. 

To  these  politico-historic  considerations  must  be  added  the 
politico-economic  aspects  of  the  Eastern  Question  which  are 
rapidly  driving  on  toward  a  crisis.  For  the  century  that 
has  so  radically  altered  the  national  relationships  in  the  civ- 
ilized world  has  in  equal  degree  revolutionized  the  economic 
situation.  Mechanic^  appliances  have  increased  production 
and  facilitated  the  exdiange  of  raw  and  manufactured 
materials  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increase  in  consumption 
and  demand.  A  significant  result  of  this  transformation  of 
the  productive  plant  in  the  Western  world  has  been  the 
accumulation  of  enormous  reserves  of  capital  in  the  hands 
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of  the  ablest  members  of  civilized  society.  The  demand  of 
this  capital  for  larger  employment  and  the  extension  of  its 
field  of  activity  exerts  a  pressure  upon  the  statesmen  and 
legislators  of  Western  nations  absolutely  irresistible  in  its 
effect.  Within  a  score  of  years  it  has  compelled  them  to 
explore  and  partition  Africa  and  lay  claim  to  even  the 
minutest  islands  of  the  sea.  But  its  grandest  ambition  must 
inevitably  be  devoted  to  enlightening  the  unregenerate  popu- 
lations of  Asia  and  developing  bo£  the  natural  resources 
of  their  territories  and  the  artificial  appetites  which  will 
turn  them  into  profitable  consumers. 

It  is  idle  in  face  of  a  factor  which  is  founded  upon  one  of 
the  strongest  of  human  passions  to  argue  the  morality  of 
this  desire.  Greed  and  fear  have  ever  been,  in  one  form  or 
another,  the  two  most  powerful  motives  in  history,  and  this 
predicament  of  modem  times  involves  them  both.  For  the 
stake  is  life  or  death;  the  nation  that  does  not  succeed  in 
gaining  at  least  a  small  share  in  this  competition  for  new 
markets  must  succumb  to  a  pressure  that  will  surely  anni- 
hilate. Yet  the  issue  may  none  the  less  bring  infinite  possi- 
bilities for  good  to  a  vast  aggregation  of  human  beings  who 
now  lie  fallow  and  inept  to  every  quickening  impulse.  Evi- 
dently the  happiness  of  many  millions  is  to  depend  upon  the 
outcome  of  a  conflict  which  is  both  racial  and  industrial. 

Applying  these  economic  postulates  to  the  two  rivals  which 
we  necessarily  keep  in  view,  it  remains  to  consider  their 
relation  to  the  problem  before  us.  It  is  evident  from  what 
has  already  been  adduced  that  political  concentration  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  that  electricity,  steam  and  steel  are 
practical  agents  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  struggle  between  East  and  West,  because 
they  make  it  physically  possible  for  a  single  nation  to  conquer 
and  rule  the  inhabited  globe.  This  has  never  been  the  case 
before.  In  the  past  the  contest  between  these  diverse  and 
dissenting  parties  has  been  unremitting;  neither  has  been 
completely  successful,  and  there  has  always  been  room  for 
them  both.  The  war  was  long  and  often  fierce,  but  it  could 
not  be  a  war  of  extermination,  for  the  defeated  side  could 
always  flee  to  the  barbarians  beyond  its  remoter  borders. 
Moreover,  the  unparalleled  industrial  evolution  of  the  closing 
century  has  added  a  new  element  of  gravity  to  the  issue.  If 
mechanical  advantages  render  the  extension  of  the  struggle 
possible,  this  necessitates  its  spread;  the  first  may  be  a 
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matter  of  preference  and  policy,  this  is  relentless  natural 
law.  The  ancient  ambitions  of  martial  kings  subside  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  the  terrible  earnestness 
of  modem  competition  for  industrial  supremacy.  This  is 
the  monstrous  test  of  Nature  herself  to  determine  the  fittest, 
one  of  those  titanic  cosmical  throes  wherein  the  individual 
and  his  desires  disappear  altogether  in  the  immensity  of  the 
operation.  Under  antique  influences,  when  even  the  small- 
est communities  could  subsist  contentedly  upon  their  own 
resources,  it  was  feasible  and  sometimes  profitable  for  nations 
to  shut  themselves  within  their  own  borders  and  stagnate 
behind  the  protection  of  fortified  frontiers.  To-day  the 
action  of  commercial  intercourse  renders  the  policy  of  hermit 
nations  odious  alike  to  those  without  and  to  those  within 
their  boundaries.  The  industrial  and  trading  portion  of 
mankind  insists  upon  adding  to  the  area  of  its  operations 
until  every  avenue  to  profit  is  opened  and  every  people 
civilized.  The  strength  and  headway  of  this  combination  is 
such  now  that  only  a  military  colossus  supported  by  sufficient 
troops  and  territories  to  sustain  its  own  weight  can  prestune 
to  resist  its  continued  expansion. 

But  what  if  such  a  colossus  arise?  What  if  the  future 
unlike  the  past  allow  no  space  for  two  equally  matched 
empires  to  contend  without  conclusion,  if  it  provide  no 
barbarian  fastness  as  asylum  for  the  defeated  ?  Both  contin- 
gencies may  occur.  The  Colossus  of  the  North,  Antaeus- 
like,  is  increasing  his  strength  with  each  fresh  contact  with 
the  soil;  and  already  the  exploitation  of  remote  lands  is 
leaving  no  territory  imtouched  by  the  influence  of  economic 
laws  that  constitute  producers  of  the  same  commodity, 
members  of  the  same  gild,  wherever  found. 

Evidently  the  rivals  approach  the  same  goal  from  opposite 
directions  and  impelled  by  different  forces.  The  manu&c- 
turing  and  trading  nations  advance  upon  hitherto  unknown 
lands,  moved  by  the  silent  action  of  a  primary  passion  that 
transforms  every  qualified  trader  into  the  captain  of  a 
conquering  host.  It  is  not  incredible  indeed  that  the 
government  which  orders  the  foremost  group  of  these  com- 
mercial armies  to-day  may  succumb  to  the  lust  of  military 
power  in  the  event  of  succeeding  too  rapidly.  With  the 
prize  well  in  view  England's  temptation  is  perhaps  the 
strongest  and  most  subtle  ever  set  before  a  nation,  and  her 
people  and  rulers  are  but  human.     But  England  herself  is 
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giieat  only  so  long  as  as  she  leads  her  mighty  offspring  and 
expresses  the  racial  idea.  It  is  the  natur^  tendency  of  her 
empire  to  fall  away  as  its  dependencies  mature;  the  only  real 
tie  that  binds  the  aggregation  together  is  that  of  self-interest. 
The  moment  she  goes  counter,  therefore,  to  this  great  aim  of 
her  coadjutors,  the  moment  a  scramble  for  spoils  begins,  her 
leadership  is  lost,  the  body  and  limbs  separate.  It  has  been 
her  fate  rather  than  her  desire  to  add  to  her  possessions 
great  patches  of  barbarism  in  order  to  defend  the  preserves 
where  civilization  has  already  begun  to  replace  ignorance  and 
misrule.  Her  true  course,  however,  is  not  annexation,  but 
instruction;  the  operations  of  trade  bring  her  victories  more 
lasting  than  those  won  by  Maxim  guns;  she  has  no  need  of 
a  better  ally. 

Rassia's  objective,  on  the  other  hand,  is  international 
monopoly.  Her  tendency  is  toward  increased  centralization 
of  authority  and  the  concentration  of  aggressive  power 
whose  appetite  for  territorial  extension  becomes  in  the  end 
a  mania.  There  is  no  place  in  her  schemes  for  countries 
that  her  garrisons  do  not  occupy.  To  subvert  in  unending 
succession,  to  tax  and  oppress  her  subjects  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  huge  military  machine — ^these  are  her  aims,  pre- 
cisely as  they  were  those  of  Darius  long  ago.  They  involve 
the  suppression  of  the  individual  everywhere  for  the  benefit 
of  the  ruler,  the  abasement  of  the  subject,  and  the  inevit- 
able reduction  of  civilization  to  a  level  with  the  condition  of 
purely  military  despotisms  of  the  past.  She  cannot  cease 
aggressions  against  her  neighbors  because  she  is  powerless 
to  change  her  ways  and  compete  with  those  mercantile 
nations  whose  effective  conquests  are  those  of  peace  and  the 
increase  of  plenty.  She  jfrankly  and  even  cynically  acknowl- 
edges her  intention  of  pushing  her  acquisitions  to  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  continent  upon  which  she  has  entered. 
She  must  do  so:  both  to  exercise  those  armies  that  may,  if 
thwarted,  turn  and  rend  her,  and  to  exclude  forcibly  from 
those  vast  spaces  the  agents  of  her  insatiable  commercial 
adversaries.  The  occupation  of  Manchuria  by  her  troops 
and  workmen  under  a  contract  with  China  which  secures  its 
complete  segregation  from  the  competition  of  outsiders  is 
only  the  most  recent  instance  of  a  policy  she  has  applied 
wherever  practicable.  This  last  step,  which  excites  con- 
siderable apprehension  at  the  moment  because  her  desire  to 
cancel  the  Niuchwang  railway  contract  might,  if  persisted 
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in,  threaten  war  with  Great  Britain,  is  especially  interesting 
as  demonstrating  the  inability  of  any  Czar  by  himself 
to  modify  the  national  and  dynastic  program.  Personally 
the  present  emperor  is  credited  with  a  strong  desire  for 
peace;  but  it  is  impossible  for  (him,  however  friendly  his 
inclinations,  to  expose  this  natural  outlet  of  his  Siberian 
possessions  to  the  free  action  of  foreign  business  concerns 
before  whose  superior  commercial  ability  Russian  interests 
would  inevitably  decay.  For  Russian  plans  to  succeed 
there  must  be  monopoly  and  undisputed  sway;  the  presence 
of  a  single  interloper  endangers  the  whole  system.  The 
Czar  must,  then,  fulfil  the  family  traditions  and  protect  his 
children  where  they  are  confessedly  incompetent  to  defend 
themselves,  or  forfeit  the  respect  and  endorsement  of  the 
army  which  is  the  foundation  of  his  throne. 

A  melancholy  reflection  suggested  by  this  incident  is  the 
fact  that  the  greatest  Russian  sovereigns  have  alwa3rs  been 
the  wickedest.  A  ruler  there  need  only  be  callous  enough 
to  suffering  and  to  breaches  of  the  morsd  law  to  count  to  tibe 
uttermost  upon  the  support  of  his  fighting  machine.  The 
emperor  who  prefers  the  ways  of  peace,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  defend  his  predilection  against  a  hostile  group  of 
officers  who,  if  they  are  convinced  that  rectitude  is  likely  to 
be  pushed  far^  can  always  replace  him  upon  the  throne  with 
a  more  complacent  instrument  of  their  ambitions.  The  rift 
in  the  armor  of  Russia  is  the  necessity,  common  to  every 
despotism,  of  implicit  reliance  upon  those  to  whom  delicate 
and  dangerous  tasks  are  entrusted.  Agents  who  are  trained 
to  the  sort  of  business  required  by  irresponsible  monarcfas 
will  accept  the  death  penalty  for  failure,  they  will  not  tolerate 
dose  scrutiny  of  their  accounts.  For  this  reason  a  habit  of 
corruption  has  been  fostered  which  the  most  strenuous  abso- 
lutism in  the  world  is  powerless  to  keep  in  check.  The 
vices  of  bribery  and  peculation  are  so  generally  recognized 
as  prevailing  everywhere  in  the  Kastem  world  that  we  have 
come  to  attribute  them,  rather  loosely  and  almost  uncon- 
sciously, to  climatic  or  geographical  influences;  yet  the 
example  of  New  Japan  ^ows  that  they  are  not  concomi- 
tants to  life  in  the  Orient,  but  are  only  inevitable  to  the 
Oriental  system  of  rule.  How  deeply  this  disease  of 
immorality  has  permeated  their  society  may  be  inferred 
fix)m  the  significant  though  horrible  Russian  adage  that 
''I/)rd  Christ  himself  would  steal  if  his  hands  were  not 
nailed  fast  to  the  cross." 
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Against  these  weaknesses  in  the  body  politic  of  Russia, 
however,  may  be  balanced  the  vacillation  inseparable  to 
party  government  in  Anglo-Saxon  states,  where  waves  of 
prejudice  or  sentiment  not  infrequently  overwhelm  and  ruin 
the  wisest  plans  of  far-sighted  statesmen.  Though  the 
Eastern  power  be  less  delicately  adjusted  for  the  great  work 
of  governing  men  it  is  less  apt  to  be  subjected  to  those 
strains  which  come  from  too  strenuous  a  passion  for  right- 
eousness. Nor,  in  this  category  of  disabilities  common  to 
our  race  should  we  neglect  those  traits  of  timidity  and  sel- 
fishness which  become  the  bane  of  purely  commercial  com- 
munities and  finally  sap  their  strength  and  invalidate  their 
influence.  Against  this  vital  danger  we  of  the  West  have 
ever  need  to  be  on  our  guard. 

Such  being  the  attitude  and  ability  of  these  natural 
opponents  it  remains  to  consider  their  position  upon  the  con- 
tinent which  is  the  arena  of  their  struggle.  Great  Britain, 
with  her  present  reserve  of  capital  at  home  and  her  command 
of  the  sea,  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  strike  where- 
ever  she  chooses  and  strike  with  swift  and  terrible  strength. 
But  Russia,  like  the  leviathan,  having  no  vitals  cannot  be 
mortally  wounded  however  severe  the  blow  may  be.  With 
limitless  numbers  intrenched  in  her  remote  and  unassailable 
strongholds  she  can  neither  be  ousted  from  her  possessions 
nor  prevented  from  advancing.  Though  for  the  time  being 
there  is  little  advertisement  of  Western  Asia  in  the  news- 
papers it  is  not  likely  that  she  has  abandoned  her  earlier 
intention  of  securing  Turkey.  Even  Persia  and  India  re- 
main well  within  the  horizon  of  her  ambition.  It  is  enough, 
she  thinks,  that  the  greater  prize  of  China  when  won  will 
secure  the  less.  Meantime  the  Ottoman  Empire,  if  shrewdly 
guarded  against  invigoration  through  European  reforms, 
will  ripen  and  then  rot  in  iniquity  so  as  to  fall,  helpless  and 
inane,  of  itself  into  her  lap.  And  the  same  is  palpably  true 
of  Persia;  while  in  India  much  more  may  be  expected  from 
the  fermentation  engendered  by  British  philanthropy  than 
could  ever  be  won  by  Russian  attacks.  There  are  signs  in 
that  mysterious  land  of  South  Asia  which  seem  to  intimate 
that  England's  work  instead  of  stimulating  its  inhabitants 
to  learn  the  difficult  lesson  of  self-control  is  exciting  them  to 
madness  and  revolt.  It  is  only  necessary,  Russia  concludes, 
to  locate  her  fix)ntier  fortresses  conveniently  near  and  wait. 

The  end,  therefore,  is  not  yet.     Much  remains  to  be 
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achieved  in  order  to  perfect  the  instruments  by  which  her 
plans  are  to  be  fulfilled,  while  the  great  distances  which 
separate  the  difierent  parts  of  the  Russian  Empire  are  cov- 
eied  with  a  network  of  railways,  and  its  vacant  spaces 
turned  into  breeding-places  of  armed  men.  Above  all,  it  is 
essential  to  the  completion  of  her  purpose  to  secure  that 
richest  and  most  populous  realm  on  earth  which  has  hitherto 
escaped  the  hand  of  the  despoiler.  Russia's  need  of  China 
does  not  at  all  imply  a  necessity  for  increased  markets  to 
satisfy  the  desires  of  an  overflowing  industrial  population. 
It  means  the  direct  increase  of  her  fighting  force  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  millions  of  hardy  peasants  who  can,  under 
European  training,  be  turned  into  admirable  soldiers;  it 
represents  the  addition  to  her  already  magnificent  resources 
of  the  richest  mineral  deposits  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world;  it  signifies  to  her  manufacturing  rival  that  these  sup> 
plies  of  men  and  material  are  to  be  henceforth  as  in  the  past 
withdrawn  firom  the  general  service  of  mankind  and  re- 
served for  her  exclusive  benefit.  With  the  immoderate 
power  involved  in  the  mastery  of  these  possessions,  extend- 
ing over  a  wide  and  continuous  domain,  impenetrable  from 
without,  but  made  articulate  within  by  methods  which 
modem  science  provides,  Russia  will  have  only  to  issue 
commands  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  tremble  and 
obey.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  her  peculiar 
strength  depends  upon  position  as  well  as  upon  size.  With 
her  t^ck  to  the  fi-ozen  ocean  and  her  feet  planted  firmly  upon 
two  continents,  she  occupies  a  strategic  fit>nt  that  can  be 
maintained  against  any  assault.  Add  to  this  the  natural 
wealth  from  the  mines  and  fields  and  manual  labor  of  Asia, 
and  the  result  is  a  combination  of  potency  and  energy  that 
not  only  defies  attack,  but  eventually  threatens  destruction 
to  every  other  existing  political  power.  Upon  the  high- 
lands of  Central  Asia  have  been  bred  in  the  past  the  races 
which  overran  and  dominated  the  civilized  West,  and  where 
these  swarms  were  once  raised  other  millions  may  spring 
up  in  the  future  to  obey  the  call  of  the  conqueror  and 
spread  devastation  among  those  more  cultured  but  less 
lusty  peoples  who  represent  our  race.  It  might  indeed  be 
an  interesting  speculation  to  calculate  the  chances  of 
Africa,  Australia  and  the  two  Americas  if  pitted  against 
a  united  Russian-Asia,  in  some  supreme  encounter  a 
century  or  two  hence.    In  actual   fighting  strength  the 
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sides  might  not  be  very  uneven.  But  the  result  of  such  an 
estimate  would  be  valueless,  because  no  combination  that 
could  be  imagined  would  bring  all  those  diverse  and  unre* 
lated  continents  together,  while  a  true  comprehension  of 
every  part  and  people  of  Asia  under  Russian  leadership,  as 
representative  of  her  Zeitgeist^  looms  large  from  the  ob- 
scurity that  veils  the  coming  age. 

The  future,  then,  admits  a  return  to  the  conception  of 
hermit  nation  only  upon  the  condition  that  the  hermit,  like 
that  great  Assassin,  Sheikh  al-Jebal  or  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain,  be  feared  sufficiently  to  command  implicit  obedi*- 
ence  from  his  instruments  and  inspire  terror  &r  and  near 
among  the  nations.  Only  by  sheer  might  and  multitude  of 
resources  can  he  defeat  the  operations  of  those  natural  econo- 
mic processes  which  diffuse  prosperity  and  knowledge  equally 
throughout  the  world.  It  appears  to  be  not  only  evident  but 
inevitable  that  Russia  proposes  to  fill  this  fearful  r61e  of 
great  reactionist.  The  strength  and  occasion  for  its  exer- 
cise being  granted,  Russia  with  the  confidence  of  a  youthful 
and  courageous  savage  intends  to  pursue  her  passion  for 
omnipotence  to  the  very  end.  A  less  rudimentary  racial 
t3rpe  would  long  since  have  been  diverted  from  this  artless 
ambition  by  the  complex  distractions  of  an  inventing  and 
speculative  age;  an  older  people  would  not  have  dared.  In 
her  indifference  to  the  risk  incurred,  in  the  crudity  of  her 
ideals,  in  her  deliberate  preference  for  the  ruthless  way  of 
the  Ancient  Bast,  lie  the  menace  of  her  pretensions.  The 
conclusion  to  the  contest  already  begun  between  Asia  and 
Europe  under  Slav  and  Saxon  leadership  allows  no  alter- 
native between  victory  on  the  one  side  and  destruction  on 
the  other.  Much  is  said  at  present  of  Russian  alliances  in 
Europe.  It  is  eminently  politic  for  her  to  secure  as  many  of 
these  as  she  may,  provided  they  are  to  be  had,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  for  the  asking.  The  national  bigotry  and  narrow- 
ness of  decadent  France  seem  to  find  in  such  a  co-partner- 
ship some  assuagement  for  recent  mortifications;  but  Russia 
is  of  necessity  equally  opposed  to  all  Western  European 
states  alike  so  long  as  they  produce  salable  commodities  and 
desire  trade.  Her  friendships  with  some  of  them  are  only 
phases  of  a  transition  period  while  her  plans  await  accom- 
plishment, or  are  undertaken  to  divide  the  ranks  of  her 
enemies  the  more  easily  to  overwhelm  them.  Permanent 
community  of  interests  between  such  natural  antagonists  is 
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as  tmlikdy  as  was  any  lasting  fellowship  between  die  Roman 
Bmpire  and  its  occasional  barbarian  allies.  When  she  has 
won  the  prize  set  before  her  there  wiU  be  no  room  left  in  the 
political  firmament  for  luminaries  of  the  second  magnitude, 
no  uncivilized  regions,  as  of  old»  for  the  vanquished  party  to 
invade  and  settle,  no  long  tension  of  inconclusive  wars  that 
retard  growth  indeed  but  leave  the  body  of  the  nation  free 
to  pursue  its  accustomed  vocations.  Her  victory  will  mean 
the  sort  of  depressing  monopoly  which  Napoleon  sought  to 
establish,  but  extended  this  time  over  a  vastly  wider  sphere. 
Let  us  face  the  alternatives  offered  by  this  tremendous 
combat:  they  are  either  a  crushing  absolutism  which  must 
involve  us  all,  or  an  era  of  prosperity  brought  about  by  a 
universalization  of  commerce  uneqiialed  hitherto  in  the 
world's  history. 

It  is  imperative  to  comprehend  fully  the  purport  of  this 
great  question  and  discern  the  abyss  that  yawns  beyond. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  defeime  the  Russian  character  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  protest  against  their  assumptions.  It  is  in 
the  race  tendency  rather  than  in  the  people  themselves  that 
the  danger  lies.  They  have  often  and  beneficially  played 
the  r61eof  civilizers  in  darkest  Asia,  enforcing  peace  and 
good  order  where  none  had  been  known  for  centuries.  Their 
work  in  reducing  the  khanates  of  Turkestan  and  compel- 
ling the  desert  slavers  there  to  forego  their  favorite  activities 
of  kidnapping  and  robbery,  compares  fiivorably  with  any- 
thing that  England  has  done  of  the  same  sort.  In  dealing 
with  the  ruder  Asiatic  they  tmdoubtedly  succeed  better 
than  their  less  pliant  rivals,  the  English;  and  by  reason  of 
the  personal  popularity  of  their  administrators,  as  well  as 
because  of  the  prestige  of  their  unbroken  successes,  they 
enjoy  a  fairer  prospect  of  securing  the  guidance  of  militanf 
Asia  by  choice  of  the  fighting  class  than  any  other  foreign 
folk.  Yet  it  is  this  very  simpaHca  with  a  grosser  civilization 
than  befits  their  Aryan  descent  that  constitutes  the  gravity 
of  the  impending  crisis.  It  shows  that  half-measures  and  a 
merely  superficial  modification  of  barbaric  society  satisfy  the 
Russian  conscience.  It  proves  again,  if  additional  proof  be 
needed,  that  the  Slav  is  ready  in  all  that  touches  and  inspires 
the  soul  of  a  nation  to  sink  to  the  low  level  of  Asiatic  ideals,  to 
surrender  what  he  has  learned  from  liberal  Europe  and 
relapse  into  the  animalism  and  inertness  of  Oriental  life. 
And  when  the  mark  of  his  European  culture,  brandished  a 
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little  contemptuously  now  before  our  eyes,  is  at  length  thrown 
aside,  we  shall  find  ourselves,  while  opposed  to  this  Caliban 
of  to-day  confronted  with  the  old,  unchanging  issue  of 
Eastern  tyranny  and  retrogression  versus  Western  freedom 
and  progress. 

To  keep  this  protojrpe  of  brute  force  from  pervading  and 
controlling  the  whole  world,  the  nations  that  still  cherish 
lofty  hopes  for  humanity  must  forget  their  sectionalism  and 
stand  together  in  battle.  It  is  ma^ess  to  abate  one  particle 
of  the  issue  and  declare  that  something  ought  to  be  conceded 
for  the  cause  of  peace,  to  pretend,  as  do  some  Englishmen 
already  weary  of  the  strain,  that  Russia  if  given  Northern 
China,  or  Constantinople,  or  a  port  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
will  be  content.  She  is  not  striving  for  portions,  but  for  the 
whole  of  Asia;  when  she  has  gained  this  she  knows,  and  we 
must  eventually  agree,  that  nothing  human  can  resist  her. 
Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  fi-eedom  America  has  just  dis- 
covered that  she  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  affairs  of 
Eastern  Asia;  that  she  has  a  stake  in  common  there  with 
others  whom  she  can  already  undersell  in  distant  as  well 
as  in  domestic  markets;  that  her  business  compels  her  to 
join  in  the  work  of  reducing  barbarians  to  order  and  educat- 
ing them;  finally,  and  perhaps  most  fortunately  of  all  for 
the  present  crisis,  that  there  is  no  real  antagonism  between 
the  mother-coun^  and  her  once  rebellious  colony,  but  that 
fiiendly  co-operation  has  only  to  be  proffered  to  be  eagerly 
accepted.  When  we  realize  that  the  menace  of  Russian 
aggression  affects  not  only  the  political  supremacy  of  Great 
Britain  in  Asia  but  the  free  exercise  of  those  high  aspira- 
tions which  are  vital  to  the  existence  of  every  regenerate 
people,  we  will  cease  to  imagine  vain  fears  of  imperialism 
and  assemble  the  utmost  strength  of  the  enlightened  West 
against  that  portentous  imperialism  embodied  in  the  spirit 
of  a  devouring  and  devastating  East.  Finally,  when  we 
appreciate  the  fact  that  to  secure  China  is  the  sine  qua  nan 
of  Russian  designs  for  the  establishment  of  a  universal 
empire,  that  without  her  wealth  and  willing  hands  the 
Muscovite  can  never  become  master  of  a  double  continent  and 
so  of  the  world,  we  will  listen  before  it  is  too  late  to  the 
Macedonian  cry  of  that  misgoverned  nation  to  go  over  and 
help  them. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  Meetings. 

Two  years  ago  when  the  Academy  decided  to  maugurate 
a  series  of  annual  meetings  it  was  felt  by  your  Committee 
that  the  value  of  papers  discussed  at  such  meetings  would  be 
greatly  increased  if  grouped  about  one  subject.  In  this  way 
the  best  thought  and  experience  of  the  country  could  be 
concentrated  upon  definite  public  questions.  Each  year 
would  thus  mark  an  important  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  political  and  social  science. 

The  success  of  the  Third  Annual  Meeting  has  fully  justi- 
fied the  expectations  of  the  Committee.  The  concentration 
of  public  attention  upon  the  questions  connected  with  our 
foreign  policy  together  with  the  high  authority  of  those  who 
took  part  in  the  discussions,  placed  the  meetings  promi- 
nently before  the  eyes  of  the  public.  The  information 
accessible  to  the  general  public  on  the  great  public  questions 
confronting  the  country  was  to  be  found,  in  the  main,  in  the 
newspaper  press.  Colored  as  this  information  was  by  parti- 
sanship, all  thoughtful  citizens  were  anxious  to  obtain  trust- 
worthy information  and  to  receive  the  benefit  of  unprejudiced 
opinion. 
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In  planning  a  thoroughly  scientific  examination  of  our 
commercial  and  political  policy,  the  Committee  feels  that 
the  Academy  has  rendered  a  real  service,  not  merely  to  its 
members  but  to  the  country  at  large. 

The  plan  for  the  annual  meeting  included  four  scientific 
sessions,  held  on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  Friday  and 
Saturday,  April  7  and  8,  together  with  a  visit  to  the  Com- 
mercial Museums  Saturday  morning,  April  8.  The  after- 
noon sessions  were  held  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Manu- 
&cturers'  Club  and  were  largely  attended. 

The  session  of  Friday  afternoon,  April  7,  which  was 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  **  Government  of  Dependen- 
cies," was  presided  over  by  Professor  Samuel  McCune 
Lindsay,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  introduc- 
ing the  speakers  Professor  Lindsay  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  meeting  had  but  one  end  in 
view— namely,  the  impartial  discussion  of  greet  public 
questions.  The  diversity  of  opinion  evoked  by  the  discus- 
sions fiilly  corroborated  the  statement  of  the  presiding 
officer. 

On  Friday  evening,  April  7,  the  Honorable  Carl  Schurz 
delivered  the  annual  address  on  *'  Militarism  and  Democ- 
racy." Professor  E.  J.  James,  of  the  Universitj'  of  Chi- 
cago, and  president  of  the  Academy,  presided,  and  in  his 
opening  remarks  commented  on  the  work  of  the  Academy, 
past  and  present,  and  mapped  out  its  future  field  of  useftd- 
ness.  The  remarks  of  the  president  are  printed  in  fall  in 
another  portion  of  this  volume. 

On  Saturday  morning,  April  8,  the  members  of  the 
Academy  were  invited  to  visit  the  Commercial  Museums, 
where  Dr.  W.  P.  Wilson  had  arranged  a  special  exhibit  of 
products  of  the  far  Kast.  This  visit  proved  one  of  the  most 
interesting  events  in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting. 
The  care  and  skill  with  which  the  exhibit  was  arranged  gave 
to  the  members  the  possibility  of  acquainting  themselves  at 
first  hand  with  the  economic  resources  of  the  East.     In  a 
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few  well  chosen  remarks  Dr.  Wilson  pointed  out  the  possi- 
bilities of  trade  and  commerce  and  eicplained  to  the  members 
the  organization  and  work  of  the  museum. 

The  session  of  Saturday  afternoon,  April  8,  was  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  "  Our  Commercial  Relations  with  the  far 
Bast,"  Professor  Roland  P.  Palkner,  of  the  University  of 
Penns34vania,  in  the  chair.  Both  Mr.  Ford's  and  Mr. 
Hill's  papers  presented  a  wealth  of  material  on  this  impor- 
tant question. 

The  discussion  of  Saturday  evening  on  "Our  Political 
Relations  with  the  far  Bast,"  proved  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  series.  The  presence  of  four  distinguished 
speakers  attracted  one  of  the  largest  audiences  in  the 
history  of  the  Academy.  The  addresses  of  all  the  speakers, 
particularly  that  of  his  excellenc>%  the  Chinese  minister, 
Wu  Ting-fang,  were  received  with  great  interest. 

That  the  discussions  of  the  annual  meeting  attracted 
wide-spread  attention  was  attested  by  the  great  number  of 
editorial  comments  in  newspapers  of  all  sections  of  the 
country.  The  early  publication  of  the  proceedings  will 
give  to  the  members  of  the  Academy  who  were  not  able  to 
attend  the  meeting  the  opportunity  of  profiting  by  the 
material  presented. 

Your  committee  arranged  for  a  number  of  social  events 
in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting.  On  Friday  even- 
ing, April  7,  a  reception  was  tendered  by  the  Academy  to 
the  Honorable  Carl  Schurz,  which  gave  to  our  members  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  the  distinguished  guest  of  the 
Academy.  On  Saturday  afternoon,  April  8,  Mrs.  Talcott 
Williams  entertained  the  members  at  her  home  and  gave 
them  an  opportunity  to  meet  his  excellency,  the  Chinese 
minister.  On  Saturday  evening,  April  8,  the  University 
Club  tendered  a  reception  to  the  Chinese  minister,  the  Hon- 
orable John  Bassett  Moore  and  the  other  speakers  at  the 
annual  meeting. 

The  committee  on  meetings  takes  this  opportunity  to 
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express  to  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Club,  the  president  and  board  of  governors  of  the  University 
Club  and  to  the  director  of  the  Commercial  Museums,  Dr. 
W.  P.  Wilson,  their  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  of  these 
organizations  in  co-operating  with  the  committee  in  the 
arrangements  for  the  meeting. 

The  expenses  of  the  meeting,  which  would  have  proved  a 
very  serious  financial  burden  to  the  Academy,  were  defrayed 
by  a  special  committee  of  fifteen  members,  each  of  whom 
contributed  fifty  dollars  to  the  special  fund.  The  members 
of  the  committee  were:  George  Bumham,  George  Bum- 
ham,  Jr.,  Andrew  Carnegie,  John  H.  Converse,  Edwin  S. 
Cramp,  Samuel  Dickson,  W.  W.  Frazier,  Charles  C.  Har- 
rison, Samuel  F.  Houston,  Theodore  Marburg,  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  J.  G.  Rosengarten,  Charles  A.  Schieren,  Isaac 
N.  Seligman,  John  Wanamaker.  This  fund  was  supple- 
mented by  a  number  of  subscriptions  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  dollars,  contributed  by  the  following  gentlemen:  Oliver 
H.  P.  Belmont,  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Henry  E.  Busch, 
Clarence  H.  Clark,  Dr.  J.  M.  DaCosta,  Hon.  George  F. 
Edmunds,  Theodore  M.  Etting,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Thomas 
McKean,  Jr.,  Robert  C.  Ogden,  Charles  E.  Pugh,  Charles 
Richardson,  Gustav  H.  Schwab,  M.  Hampton  Todd,  Harry 
F.  West,  George  Wood. 

To  the  members  of  the  special  committee,  as  well  as  to 
the  subscribers,  your  committee  on  meetings  desires  to 
extend  its  sincere  thanks. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

I#.  S.  RowB, 

CAatrman, 
roi«and  p.  fai.knbr, 
Samubi,  McCunb  Lindsay, 
E.  R.  Johnson, 
I/.  S.  RowB, 

CammiiUe  on  Meetings. 


II. 


INTRODUCTORY    ADDRESSES    OF    THE    PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  ACADEMY,   PROFESSOR 
EDMUND  J.  JAMES,  OF  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  CHICAGO. 


Th^  American  Acadkmy  and  Its  Work. 

Remarks  at  the  Evening  Session  of  the  Annual  Meetings 

Friday^  AprC  7,  1879, 

Members  and  guests  of  the  Academy:  Before  the  time  set 
for  another  annual  meeting  comes  around,  our  association 
will  have  completed  its  first  decade.  On  the  fourteenth  of 
next  December  the  Academy  will  have  been  in  existence 
ten  full  years.  It  would  seem  to  be  appropriate,  therefore, 
on  an  occasion  like  this  to  cast  a  brief  glance  back  over  the 
history  of  our  organization  and  possibly  cast  a  brief  horo- 
scope of  its  future. 

One  element  of  success  in  the  work  of  the  Academy  is  to 
be  found  in  the  comparative  permanence  which  has  been 
secured  in  the  general  management  of  affairs  and  in  the  issue 
of  our  publications.  Our  present  Advisory  Committee, 
which  has  been  a  great  help  to  us  in  our  work  still  contains 
the  names  of  many  members  who  were  on  the  committee 
when  it  was  first  organized.  The  losses  from  this  committee 
have  been  few  though  serious.  The  distinguished  economist, 
Francis  A.  Walker,  the  distinguished  constitutional  authori- 
ties, Judge  J.  A.  Jameson,  and  the  Honorable  Thomas  M. 
Cooley  were  lost  to  the  Academy  by  death.  The  addition  of 
such  men  as  the  Rt.  Hon.  I^rd  Herschell,  whose  sudden 
death,  however,  deprived  us  so  soon  of  his  assistance,  and 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  the  very  Reverend  John  J. 
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Keane,  D.  D.,  and  other  eminent  men,  have  brought  to  our 
councils,  added  wisdom  and  strength. 

The  present  Editor  in  Chief  of  the  publications  of  the 
Academy,  Professor  Roland  P.  Palkner,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvama,  was  one  of  the  associate  editors  when  our 
work  was  first  inaugurated,  and  has  famished,  therefore, 
the  continuous  element  in  this  important  branch  of  our  work. 

I  see  around  me  still  nearly  all  the  men  who  were  active 
in  the  original  planning  of  the  Academy  with  the  exception 
of  the  lamented  Brinton  Coxe.  I  am  especially  pleased  to 
see  here  to-night — ^I  know  that  you  will  pardon  me  this 
personal  allusion — and  I  trust  that  he  will  also,  my  fiiend 
Mr.  J.  Q.  Rosengarten,  a  man  to  whom  this  Academy  owes 
very  much,  as  do  indeed,  so  many  other  of  the  successful 
organizations  for  public  work  in  this  city.  It  was  Mr. 
Rosengarten  who  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  Academy  in  the 
very  first  instance  the  name  and  the  prestige  of  the  old 
Philadelphia  Science  Association,  an  organization  which  had 
done  a  useful  and  honorable  service  in  this  community.  With- 
out the  assistance  of  Mr.  Rosengarten  at  this  juncture  it  is  a 
serious  question  whether  the  Academy  could  have  been 
organized  on  the  liberal  scale  which  was  actually  adopted. 
He  has  been  ever  since  one  of  the  quiet,  unostentatious, 
most  important  elements  in  our  work. 

Dr.  Lindsay  will,  in  a  few  moments  give  you  some  detailed 
account  of  the  actual  work  of  the  Academy  during  the  last 
year. 

To  the  larger  aspects  of  our  work  as  seen  from  the  point 
which  enables  us  to  look  back  over  a  full  decennitmi,  I 
would  briefly  call  your  attention.  When  the  Academy  was 
organized  we  set  before  ourselves  a  number  of  tasks.  We 
undertook  to  initiate  and  carry  out  various  lines  of  scientific 
and  practical  activity.  We  proposed  to  secure,  if  possible^ 
a  large  membership,  believing  that  in  this  way  we  should 
secure  for  our  publications  a  wider  and  more  extensive 
influence.     We  undertook  to  hold  regular  meetings  of  the 
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Academy  for  the  reading  of  scientific  papers  and  for  the  dis- . 
cussion  of  scientific  matters.  We  held  out  the  prospect  that 
these  papers  and  such  other  material  as  we  might  find 
valuable,  should  be  published  in  the  form  of  a  regular  serial. 
We  expressed  the  hope  that  we  should  be  able  to  collect  a 
library,  and  that  we  might  be  enabled,  as  the  years  went  on, 
to  undertake  special  investigations  under  the  immediate 
auspices  of  the  Academy  itself,  which  might  in  this  way 
assist  in  the  development  of  certain  work,  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  feasible. 

It  is,  of  course,  too  much  to  expect  that  in  a  large  plan  of 
this  sort  we  shotdd  be  able  within  the  short  period  of  a  single 
decade  to  even  initiate  all  these  various  departments  of 
work,  to  say  nothing  of  carrying  to  complete  development 
any  one  of  them.  But  a  glance  at  our  history  certainly  shows 
that  we  have  at  least  made  a  beginning  in  nearly  all  of  these 
directions,  and  in  some  of  them  have  carried  out  very  fully, 
as  fully  as  might  be  reasonably  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  program  which  we  announced. 

We  have  to-day,  as  you  learn  from  our  printed  announce- 
ments, a  membership  including  subscribing  members,  of 
nearly  two  thousand.  This  is  surely  a  satisfactory  fulfill- 
ment of  our  undertaking  to  secure  a  large  membership.  No 
other  body  similar  to  ours  working  in  these  fields  has  any- 
thing  like  the  same  number  of  members.  And  while  a 
large  membership  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  test  of  the 
value  of  such  an  organization,  it  is  at  any  rate  a  proof  that 
the  work  it  is  doing  commands  a  certain  general  S3anpathy 
and  support  among  thoughtful  people  here  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  membership  is  not  limited 
to  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  or  of  Pennsylvania,  or  even  of 
the  United  States,  but  that  a  very  large  proportion,  some- 
thing like  10  per  cent,  are  to  be  found  in  foreign  countries. 
Great  Britain,  Prance,  Germany,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Spain,  Russia,  South  and  Central  America,  China, 
India  and  Japan  have  representatives  in  our  body. 
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We  have  held  regular  meetings,  either  monthly  or  quar- 
terly, since  the  organization  of  the  Academy,  and  during  the 
last  three  years  we  have  inaugurated  a  special  annual  meet- 
ing similar  to  the  one  which  we  open  to-night  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  more  in  detail,  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible,  some  question  of  important  theoretical  or  practi- 
cal bearing.  We  are  now  publishing  the  thirteenth  volume 
of  our  proceedings,  and  I  think  no  one  can  examine  these 
publications  without  being  convinced  that  they  form  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  development  in  theoretical 
and  practical  directions  of  the  political  and  social  sciences. 
We  have  collected  a  few  books  which  may  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  library,  and  we  stand  ready  to  inaugurate  the 
work  of  special  investigation  as  soon,  and  carry  it  as 
fiEU*,  as  any  special  funds  given  to  the  Academy  for  that  pur- 
pose may  justify. 

The  outlook,  therefore,  is  extremely  promising  for  the 
work  of  the  next  decade,  and  I  should  like  simply  to  pre- 
sent one  thought  for  your  consideration  on  this  occasion,  and 
that  is  the  desirability  of  securing  as  soon  as  may  be  con- 
venient a  suitable  building,  properly  equipped  and  prepared 
for  the  special  work  of  the  Academy.  We  have  thus  {blt 
been  compelled  to  utilize  for  our  work  such  quarters  as  we 
might  be  able  to  obtain  from  time  to  time,  hiring  usually 
special  rooms  for  our  public  meetings. 

I  think  it  is  due  to  express  in  a  public  way  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Academy  for  the  courtesy  which  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  has  shown  to  this  organization  from  its 
beginning  in  practically  putting  at  its  disposal,  free  of 
charge,  a  room  in  the  University  building  for  the  conducting 
of  certain  portions  of  its  work.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  in 
early  days  we  could  have  inaugurated  our  work  at  all  had  it 
not  been  for  the  generous  attitude  of  the  University  toward 
our  society. 

When  the  Academy  was  organized  in  the  first  instance  I 
maintained  that  the  headquarters  should  be  located  perma- 
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nently  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  natural  that  some 
persons  should  have  thought  that  my  argument  found  its 
chief  support  in  the  fact  that  I  was  then  living  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  and  connected  with  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. But  my  experience  in  the  work  of  the  Academy 
during  the  ten  years  since  its  organization  has  amply  borne 
out  my  views  at  that  time.  And  now  that  I  can  look  at  the 
work  from  a  view-point  a  thousand  miles  away,  I  am  still 
more  fully  convinced  that  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  the 
only  dty  in  the  United  States  in  which  the  work  could  have 
been  begun  as  it  was,  and  could  have  reached  its  present 
proportions  within  such  a  brief  period. 

Philadelphia  is  par  excdUnce  the  home  of  the  learned 
society.  You  have  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  the 
oldest  and  still  the  most  respectable  of  these  organizations. 
Pounded  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  father  of  so  many 
excellent  things  in  this  city  and  country,  it  has  done  a  wide 
and  useful  work,  and  Philadelphia  and  the  whole  country 
may  be  proud  of  its  career. 

In  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  you  have  another 
organization  whose  work  is  known  wherever  scientific  men 
are  prying  into  the  mysteries  of  the  universe. 

In  the  Franklin  Institute  there  is  still  another  organiza- 
tion of  the  same  kind,  which  has  done  in  the  department 
of  engineering  a  work  very  similar  to  that  accomplished 
by  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  its  own  proper 
field. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  you  have  an 
organization  and  an  equipment,  which  in  its  publications 
and  series  of  contributions  to  American  History  is  certainly 
not  surpassed  by  any  other  similar  organization  in  the 
United  States,  and  equaled  by  few. 

Surely  all  these  things  point  to  the  fact  that  here  was  the 
proper  place  for  such  an  organization,  and  the  experience 
of  the  last  ten  years,  though  brief  and  partial,  has  amply 
sustained  this  view. 
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There  is  another  favoring  circumstanoe  here,  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  its  past  dose 
relations  to  the  work  of  such  an  organization  as  this.  To 
the  work  of  an  academy  of  political  and  social  sciences 
which  is  to  be  frnitfiil,  permanent  and  far  reaching  the  aid  of 
a  great  institution  of  learning  in  which  due  attention  is  given 
to  the  cultivation  of  this  field,  is  almost  absolutely  necessary. 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  made  wonderful  strides 
in  the  last  few  years  toward  a  leading  position  among  the 
great  American  universities,  and  in  no  department  has  it 
done  more  or  achieved  a  greater  success  than  in  that  of  the 
political  and  social  sciences.  I  say  it  after  a  due  delibera- 
tion and  with  a  pretty  full  knowledge  of  existing  &cilities 
for  the  study  of  these  subjects  in  the  United  States,  that 
nowhere  is  to-day  a  better  opportunity  offered  for  the 
advanced  student  to  get  the  kind  of  help  which  he  needs  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  studies  in  the  field  of  the  political  and 
social  sciences  than  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Such  a  department  is  of  enormous  aid  in  the  proper  develop- 
ment and  management  of  the  work  of  a  society  like  our 
own. 

Here  then  the  conditions  are  fiivorable  for  our  work  as 
shown  by  the  best  of  all  tests,  the  success  which  has 
attended  it. 

We  are  now  about  to  enter  upon  the  second  decade,  and 
I  believe  that  the  next  great  step  for  us  to  take  is  in  the 
direction  of  securing  an  adequately  equipped  building  which 
may  serve  as  the  headquarters  of  the  work  of  the  Academy, 
where  its  administrative  work  may  be  done  with  suitable 
accommodations  for  its  library,  which  will  enable  us  to  make 
it  more  useful  to  the  members  and  to  the  general  public  as 
well,  and  with  suitable  halls  for  its  meetings,  and  with  the 
opportunities  for  special  investigation  and  research  which 
the  advanced  student  or  college  or  university  professor 
needs.  The  existence  of  such  a  building  as  this,  would,  I 
am  sure,  mark  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Academy 
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and  render  permanent  the  achievements  which  have  been 
thus  far  effected,  opening  the  way  for  new  advances  in 
many  different  directions,  now  only  slightly  appreciated, 
and  perhaps  not  even  yet  dreamed  of. 

To  the  fullest  and  most  complete  working  of  human  forces 
there  belongs  not  merely  a  soul,  but  a  body.  We  have  been 
evolving  a  soul — ^if  you  may  permit  us  to  use  such  an 
expression — during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
Academy.  The  time  has  come  to  clothe  that  soul  with  a 
body.  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  a  beautiftd  soul  in 
a  beautiful  body.    This  is  our  desire  and  expectation. 

It  is  permitted  to  young  men  to  dream  dreams  and  old 
jnen  to  prophesy.  As  I  stand  half  way  between  youth  and 
old  age  I  may  be  permitted  to  take  advantage  of  the  privi- 
leges of  both,  and  dream  a  dream  and  prophesy  a  prophecy. 

I  dream  of  the  time  when  the  Academy  will  be  properly 
lioused  here  in  this  city  in  such  a  building  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, equipped  with  special  funds  for  carrying  on  special 
investigations  similar  to  those  which  enable  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  to  organize  its  expeditions;  the  Franklin 
Institute  to  organize  its  expositions,  and  the  Historical 
Society  and  the  Philosophical  Society  to  do  their  appropriate 
work.  A  building  which  will  enable  us  to  accumulate  a 
special  library  along  lines  not  cared  for  by  existing  institu- 
tions, and  which  will  enable  us  to  ofier  these  facilities  in  the 
freest  and  fullest  way  to  the  public  is  a  necessity. 

I  prophesy  that  long  before  we  shall  have  completed  the 
second  decade  of  our  existence  such  a  building  will  be  con- 
structed and  in  use.  I  bespeak  for  this  project  your  hearty 
sympathy  and  interest,  and  your  co-operation  in  exciting 
and  developing  such  an  interest  among  the  pubUc  spirited 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  as  will  enable  us  to  carry  out  this 
project  in  the  fullest  and  most  satisfiactory  manner. 
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INTRODUCING  HONORABI^E  CARL  SCHURZ. 

Members  and  Guests  op  the  Academy: — It  is  par 
excellence  the  function  of  a  society  like  ours  to  bring  to  the 
discussion  and  consideration  of  every  public  question  that 
patient  and  open  mind  which  is  characteristic  of  the  true 
scientific  man.  It  is  our  duty  to  see  that,  so  far  as  possible, 
all  sides  of  important  public  questions  shall  receive  due 
attention  and  thought.  Our  attitude  toward  all  questions, 
no  matter  how  practical  they  become,  is  that  of  the  scientific 
mind,  pure  and  simple.  The  Academy,  as  such,  can  take  no 
side  upon  any  concrete  public  question.  It  can,  as  such, 
espouse  the  cause  of  no  party;  its  sole  purpose  is  to  elicit 
truth  upon  all  questions  falling  within  the  general  field  to  the 
cultivation  of  which  it  is  devoted.  I  may  be  mistaken,  of 
course,  but  I  think  that  just  at  this  juncture  in  our  country 
we  need  especially  to  develop  this  attitude  of  mind;  that 
just  at  this  time  we  ought  to  apply  the  cold  and  impartial 
test  of  scientific  reasoning,  so  &r  as  possible,  to  the  impor- 
tant concrete  questions  which  are  attracting  so  powerfully 
our  attention. 

Our  newspapers,  as  a  rule,  even  when  they  have  upon 
their  sXbS&  men  properly  qualified  to  discuss  these  questions, 
do  not  allow  them  an  opportunity  to  express  their  firee  and 
unbiased  opinion.  But  having  taken  sides  upon  a  public 
question;  having  determined  that  they  will  espouse  the 
policy  of  one  party  or  another;  that  they  will  espouse  or 
oppose  the  President  or  other  political  party  leader,  every 
man  in  such  an  office  is  compelled  to  prostitute  his  talents  in 
order  to  advance  and  represent  the  views  of  his  paper,  no 
matter  how  much  they  may  be  opposed  to  his  own  personal 
views.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  legitimacy  of  such  a 
system  it  is  certainly  not  calculated  to  give  an  opportunity 
for  the  free  and  uninterrupted  play  of  individual  opinion. 
And  as  our  newspapers  are  nearly  all  under  the  power  of 
one  or  another  illegitimate  influence,  looking  at  them  from 
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the  standpoint  of  public  interest,  we  have  almost  ceased  to 
have  the  kind  of  free  and  impartial  discussion  of  public 
questions  which  it  lies  in  the  interest  of  the  democracy  to 
promote. 

Under  these  conditions  the  average  citizen  is  oftentimes  at 
a  serious  loss  to  know  exactly  what  the  facts  are  in  regard 
to  any  particular  subject — still  more  at  loss  to  know  upon 
whose  honest  and  independent  judgment  he  may,  to  some 
extent,  rely.  We  have  had  no  better  illustration  of  this 
than  the  attitude  of  the  newspapers  toward  the  Spanish  war, 
and  toward  the  Philippine  embroglio  which  has  grown  out 
of  that.  If  a  newspaper  has  made  up  its  mind  to  support 
the  policy  of  the  government,  whatever  that  policy  might 
turn  out  to  be,  it  has  had  only  foul  epithets,  or  at  least  the 
most  evil  and  unfair  criticism  for  any  one  who  was  inclined 
to  raise  the  question,  whether  this  subject  ought  to  be  more 
fully  discussed  before  it  was  settled,  or  whether  we  ought  to 
consider  the  question  at  least  in  all  of  its  aspects  and  try  and 
settle  it  in  the  thoughtful  way  rather  than  by  mere  hap- 
hazard. 

As  said  before,  the  Academy  takes  no  attitude  upon  these 
and  similar  questions.  It  is  neither  for  nor  against  the 
I>olicy  of  the  United  States  in  the  Spanish  war.  It  is 
neither  for  nor  against  the  policy  of  the  President  in  the 
Philippine  matter,  but  it  is  profoundly  interested  in  securing 
a  fair  and  full  discussion  of  these  questions  in  all  their 
various  ramifications. 

We  are  fortunate  to-night  in  having  with  us  a  gentleman 
who  has  distinguished  himself  throughout  his  career  for  inde- 
pendence of  judgment  and  plain  speaking.  He  has  spoken 
the  truth  as  God  has  given  him  to  see  the  truth,  without  fear 
or  favor.  He  has  had  experience  in  almost  every  line  of  pub- 
lic service  in  the  United  States.  He  has  seen  our  politics  and 
our  administrative  system  from  every  point  of  view.  His 
opinions,  therefore,  whether  in  our  opinion  sound  or  not,  have 
the  advantage  of  being  based  upon  a  long  experience  and  an 
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extensive  knowledge  of  men  and  things.  He  has  filled 
many  positions  of  public  trust,  and  has  graced  them  all. 
He  has  discussed  many  subjects  of  public  policy,  and  has 
illuminated  them  all.  We  are  glad  that  in  the  presentation 
of  one  aspect  of  this  important  question  before  the  American 
public,  we  have  a  man  of  such  ability  and  of  such  straight- 
forward honesty  to  present,  what  it  is  true,  may  be  only  his 
own  views,  and  with  which  we  may  not  ag^ree,  but  which 
will  have  the  great  advantage  of  being  the  honest  and 
outspoken  and  the  uninfluenced  views  of  an  experienced 
public  man. 

I  cannot  drop  this  subject  without  making  one  more  point 
which  we  Americans  are  sometimes  apt  to  lose  sight  of. 
We  are  aware,  of  course,  of  the  great  influence  of  the  foreign 
element  in  our  midst  We  know  what  opportunities  we  have 
offered  to  the  foreigner.  We  realize  to  some  extent  what 
he  has  done  for  us.  The  immigrant  of  the  last  two  gen- 
erations has  built  our  railways,  has  dug  our  canals,  and 
has  settled  up  our  unoccupied  territory,  and  has  helped 
us  fight  through  one  of  the  great  civil  struggles  of  our 
history. 

All  this  we  recognize,  all  this  we  appreciate,  but  I  am 
afraid  we  do  not  always  recognize  so  fully  what  contributions 
the  same  class  of  people  have  made  to  the  ideal  sides  of  our 
life.  And  in  the  career  of  the  gentleman  who  is  to  address 
us  this  evening  we  have  a  striking  illustration  of  the  service 
which  the  educated,  thoughtful  foreigner  may  do  for  the 
higher  sides  of  American  life.  Mr.  Schurz  has  stood  from 
the  beginning  of  his  career  for  the  best  things,  and  for  the 
emphasis  of  the  best  things  in  American  politics.  He  comes 
from  a  country  with  whose  form  of  government  and  political 
institutions  Americans  have  as  a  rule  very  little  sympathy, 
but  he  has  demonstrated  in  his  own  career  how  a  man  may 
be  thoroughly  devoted  and  patriotic  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  German  people,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  devoted  and  patriotic  of  American  citizens.     We  may 
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wdl  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  such  a  career  as  that  of  Mr. 
Schurz's  is  possible  iu  the  United  States,  and  be  grateful 
that  men  have  been  found  strong  enough  to  run  it. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  the  Honorable 
Carl  Schurz  who  will  address  you  on  the  subject  of  ''  Mili- 
tarism and  Democracy." 

THE  EAST  AND  THE  WEST. 


Introductory  Remarks  on  the  Political  Relations  of  the  United 

States  with  the  Far  East^  at  the  Evening  Session^ 

Saturday ^  April  8 ,  i8pp. 

Professor  Jambs: — Members  and  guests  of  the  Academy: 
Dr.  Charles  C.  Harrison,  provost  of  the  University,  who 
had  kindly  consented  to  preside  this  evening,  begs  to  be 
excused  on  account  of  a  severe  cold,  which  has  deprived 
him  temporarily  of  the  use  of  his  voice. 

I  think  those  of  us  who  have  lived  during  the  last  decade 
of  this  century  must  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  have 
been  living  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods,  not  only 
of  the  last  hundred,  but  of  the  last  three  hundred,  or  even 
of  the  last  five  hundred  years.  We  can  take  up  no  news- 
paper in  these  days  without  finding  something  which 
reminds  us  that  we  are  a  part  of  the  great  world  which 
has  its  limits  no  longer  in  the  civilized  life  of  Europe  and 
the  nations  which  were  the  outgrowth  of  that,  but  which 
extends  to  the  uttermost  confines  of  the  globe  and  includes 
practically  to-day,  as  never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  the  whole  human  race.  The  astonishing  develop- 
ments in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  which  owing,  among  other 
things  to  the  steam-engine  and  the  telegraph,  have  become  a 
part  of  our  daily  information  and  our  daily  interest,  have 
brought  us  together  and  made  us  feel  the  solidarity  of  the 
whole  human  kind  in  a  way  quite  unparalleled  at  any  pre- 
vious time. 
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I  am  indined  to  think  that  when  the  historian  of  this 
century  oomes  to  describe  the  great  events  which  have  taken 
place  within  it  he  will  find  nothing  more  significant  and  more 
important  in  the  great  events  which  will  follow  in  the  nest 
and  in  the  succeeding  centuries — ^nothing  which  will  be,  ie 
his  opinion,  more  remarkable  than  the  new  contact  of  the 
Orient  and  the  Occident.  There  is  nothing  of  deeper  signifi- 
cance in  the  Napoleonic  campaigns,  or  in  the  struggle  for  the 
reconstruction  of  Europe  beginning  in  1848  and  ending  in 
187 1,  or  in  our  own  great  struggle  for  national  unity,  or  in 
the  brief  conflict  which  marked  the  passing  of  Spain  as  a 
great  colonial  power, — I  say  in  none  of  these  events  is  there 
a  more  important  significant  prophetic  element  than  in  the 
awakening  of  Japan  and  China  and  of  the  ever  hastening 
process  of  union  between  the  Bast  and  the  West. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  with  us  for  the  discussion  of 
the  question  which  the  Academy  has  selected  for  this 
evening's  session,  namely,  "The  Relations  of  the  Hast  and 
the  West "  a  group  of  men  who  are  competent  to  speak  on 
this  topic,  as  perhaps  no  other  equal  group  of  men  to  be 
found  in  this  country. 

In  the  first  speaker  we  have  a  distinguished  member  (rf* 
the  Academy  who  is  known  by  reputation  to  the  entire 
country,  and  whose  career  has  been  an  honor  to  the  profes- 
sion to  which  he  belongs.  He  has  in  his  own  work  afforded 
us  a  striking  example  of  the  all-compelling  power  of  expert 
knowledge  and  ability  even  over  political  partisanship  and 
political  influences  which  would  gladly  have  managed  things 
alone  if  they  could  have  done  so. 

The  political  authority  of  the  country  in  our  last  crisis 
was  compelled  at  more  than  one  time  to  call  upon  the  patient 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  scholar,  and  in  no  case  was 
this  policy  more  profoundly  vindicated  than  that  of  the 
Honorable  John  Bassett  Moore,  of  Columbia  University,  who 
will  open  this  discussion. 
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THE   POSSIBILITIES  AND   LIMITATIONS   OF 

MUNICIPAL  CONTROL. 

INTRODUCTORY  ADDRBSS. 
Professor  L.  S.  RowB,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  duty  of  introducing  the  topic  of  this  afternoon's  ses- 
sion— "The  Control  of  Public-Service  Corporations** — 
demands  that  I  should  limit  myself  to  the  general  principles 
involved  rather  than  enter  upon  a  detailed  analysis  of  any 
one  of  the  many  phases  of  the  question.  The  rapid  changes 
in  municipal  policy  during  recent  years  makes  this  task  all 
the  easier,  for  in  these  changes  the  possibilities  and  limita- 
tions of  municipal  control  are  clearly  reflected. 

After  a  long  and  uninterrupted  period  of  reckless  franchise 
grants,  we  have  suddenly  awakened  to  the  inconveniences 
of  the  situation.  The  increasing  burden  of  local  taxation 
has  turned  attention  to  the  value  of  these  franchises,  and  has 
given  rise  to  a  very  definite  demand  that  they  be  made  a  more 
important  factor  in  the  income  account  of  the  municipality. 
But  here  the  opinion  of  the  community  divides,  one  group 
favoring  a  system  which  will  compel  the  companies  oper- 
ating under  the  franchises  to  g^ve  a  larger  return  for  the 
privileges  enjoyed,  the  other  advocating  direct  municipal 
operation  of  the  whole  class  of  public-service  industries. 
Widely  divergent  as  these  views  are,  they  have  one  trait  in 
common — ^to  secure  a  larger  return  to  the  public  treasury 
and  thus  relieve  the  burden  of  taxation.  This  view  of  the 
relation  of  the  public-service  industries  to  the  public  has 
been  greatly  strengthened  by  glowing  accounts  of  European 
municipalities,  where,  we  are  assured,  taxes  are  gradually 
disappearing  because  of  a  careful  husbanding  of  public 
light  and  public  property.  We  are  even  told  that  Glasgow 
is  able  to  dispense  with  taxation  and  is  now  supporting 
herself  with  the  proceeds  of  municipal  public  works. 
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The  truth  or  falsity  of  these  statements  is  not  a  matter 
with  which  we  are  concerned  in  the  present  connection, 
although  I  may  say  in  passing  that  they  are  very  £ar  from 
the  actual  situation.  My  only  purpose  in  citing'  them  is  to 
show  the  phase  of  the  question  which  arouses  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  American  public. 

But  is  this  the  only,  is  it  even  the  most  important,  aspect 
of  the  problem?  In  dealing  with  corporations  enjoying 
public  franchises  should  the  control  of  the  municipality  have 
as  its  main  end  the  exacting  of  the  largest  possible  pecu- 
niar>  return  for  the  privileges  granted  ?  If  this  be  the  case, 
the  form  of  control  will  be  exclusively  financial  and  will  end 
at  the  point  at  which  the  maximum  money  sum  is  assured. 
The  tendency  toward  this  interpretation  is  so  strong,  and, 
as  I  view  the  situation,  so  completely  out  of  harmony  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  community  that,  unless  speedily 
checked,-  the  growing  body  of  opinion  in  this  field  of  muni- 
cipal affairs  is  likel}'  to  be  turned  in  the  wrong  direction. 

To  explain  this  attitude  we  must  look  to  one  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  American  institutional  growth.  In  no  other 
country  has  there  been  so  complete  a  differentiation  between 
the  political  life  of  the  community  on  the  one  hand,  and  its 
social  and  industrial  activity  on  the  other.  We  fail  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  **  city  '*  and  the  **  municipality  "  and 
constantly  reason  as  if  the  interests  to  be  safeguarded  are 
those  of  the  public  authority  and  the  public  treasury  rather 
than  those  of  the  body  of  citizens  considered  as  members  of 
the  community.  In  emphasizing  the  interest  of  the  govern- 
ment, qui  government,  we  lose  sight  of  the  interests  of  the 
citizen.  To  such  a  point  has  this  been  carried  that  ques- 
tions of  governmental  power  are  viewed  exclusively  as 
political  rather  than  as  economic  and  social  problems.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  bring  governmental  action  into  organic 
relation  with  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  community. 
When,  therefore,  the  problem  of  control  over  public-service 
corporations  arises,  the  only  question  seems  to  be:  **How 
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much  can  the  public  treasury  obtain  from  such  corpor- 
ations? " 

This  narrow  and  one-sided  view  of  the  situation  fails  to 
take  into  account  the  important  part  which  the  street 
railway,  water  and  gas  service  play  in  the  daily  life 
of  the  community.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  a 
reduction  in  taxation  of  five  mills,  or  even  of  five  cents 
per  hundred  dollars  valuation,  means  little  or  nothing 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  no  matter  how  cor- 
dially welcomed  by  the  taxpayer.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
reduction  of  street  railway  fares  from  six  to  five  or  four 
cents,  or  what  is  even  more  important,  a  change  in  motor 
power,  which  increases  the  rate  of  speed  from  seven  to  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,  means  a  revolution  in  housing  conditions 
and  a  strengthening  of  the  industrial  efficiency  of  the 
whole  community.  Similarly,  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
gas  from  one  dollar  to  fifty  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  may 
work  far-reaching  changes  in  industry,  giving  a  new  lease 
of  life  to  the  small  producer  through  the  introduction  of  the 
gas  engine.  The  substitution  of  the  gas  for  the  coal-stove, 
which  a  low  price  of  gas  makes  possible,  is  certain  to  work 
radical  changes  in  the  housekeeping  problem.  In  a  city 
like  Glasgow,  for  instance,  where  under  municipal  operation 
the  price  of  gas  has  been  reduced  with  each  advance  in  the 
economy  of  production,  the  diet  of  the  laboring  classes  has 
undergone  radical  changes  directly  traceable  to  the  eco- 
nomical cooking  facilities  thus  offered.  In  Paris,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  the  public  authority  has  been  mainly 
interested  in  the  annual  return  to  the  public  treasury,  pe- 
troleum still  remains  the  illuminant  of  the  poorer  class  and 
the  variety  of  food  is  limited  by  the  expensiveness  of  cook- 
ing. I  take  these  instances  from  European  cities  because  in 
the  United  States,  owing  to  the  higher  rate  of  wages,  the 
pressure  has  not  been  so  keenly  felt.  We  have  hardly  begun 
to  realize  the  significance  of  a  low  price  of  gas  to  the  social 
well-being  of  the  community.  The  same  is-  true  of  the 
water  and  street  railway  services. 
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When,  therefore,  we  examine  the  status  of  the  dass 
of  corporations  under  consideration,  not  merely  in  relation 
to  the  city  government  as  such,  but  also  in  their  broader 
relation  to  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  whole  community 
viewed  as  a  group  of  consumers,  the  purely  financial  aspects 
of  the  question  assume  a  position  of  secondary  importance. 
We  then  see  that  the  real  test  of  efficient  municipal  control 
is  to  be  found  in  the  cost  and  quality  of  service  rather 
than  in  the  money  return  for  the  franchises  granted. 

The  moment  the  interest  of  the  consumer  rather  than 
that  of  the  public  treasury  enters  as  the  guiding  principle 
in  the  control  of  the  public-service  corporations,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  examine  each  service  with  reference  to  the 
social  and  economic  welfare  of  the  community  in  order  to 
determine  where  the  emphasis  of  control  is  to  be  laid.  In 
the  gas  service,  for  instance,  the  public  is  primarily  inter- 
ested in  a  low  cost  of  service  in  order  to  utilize,  to  the  fullest 
extent,  the  varied  possibilities  of  gas  as  an  illuminant,  motor 
power  and  for  purposes  of  heating  and  cooking.  With  the 
recent  improvements  in  the  mechanism  of  illumination  we 
are  rapidly  approaching  a  point  at  which  the  candle  power  of 
the  gas  will  be  of  secondary  importance. 

In  the  street  railway  service,  on  the  other  hand,  rapidity  of 
transportation,  combined  with  comfort  and  convenience,  are 
the  primary  requisites.  With  the  higher  rate  of  wages  pre- 
vailing in  American  cities  low  fares  must  be  placed  second 
to  the  above  requirements,  and  last  of  all  comes  the  money 
payment  to  the  city  treasury  for  the  privileges  g^nted  to 
the  corporations  performing  the  service.  In  other  words, 
given  the  conditions  of  life  in  American  communities,  the 
emphasis  must  be  laid  on  rapidity  and  comfort  of  service. 

It  may  be  that  in  European  cities  the  most  important 
end  to  be  attained  is  cheapness  of  service,  but  this  is  simply 
another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  question  of  control 
must  be  settled  with  reference  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  each 
locality.     Given  the  antagonism  to  the  tenement   house 
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system  characteristics  of  most  American  communities  and 
the  larger  area  covered  by  our  cities  which  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  demand  for  individual  homes ;  rapidity  of 
transportation  is  indispensable  and  must  be  assured  at  any 
cost. 

A  comparison  of  the  experience  of  American  and  Euro- 
pean— particularly  Continental  municipalities  in  dealing 
with  public-service  corporations  throws  considerable  light 
on  the  contrast  between  the  two  points  of  view  above 
outlined.  Prom  the  earliest  establishment  of  a  water, 
gas  and  street  railway  service,  we  find  the  authorities  of 
European  cities  on  the  alert  to  obtain  for  the  city  the  largest 
possible  money  return  for  privileges  granted.  Cheapness 
of  service  occupied  a  position  of  secondary  importance,  while 
efficiency,  rapidity  and  convenience  played  but  an  unimpor- 
tant part  in  determining  the  character  of  municipal  control. 
The  result  has  been  that  while  the  public-service  corpora- 
tions have  been  making  large  contributions  to  the  public 
treasury,  they  have  failed  to  make  the  improvements  neces- 
sary to  efficiency  of  service.  The  heavy  fixed  charges  to 
which  they  were  subjected  combined  with  the  low  cost  of 
service  imposed  upon  them,  discouraged  experimentation 
with  new  methods  and  made  the  companies  reluctant  to 
make  any  radical  changes  involving  the  investment  of  large 
quantities  of  capital.  The  primitive  system  of  urban  trans- 
portation, which  until  within  the  last  few  years  has  been 
inflicted  upon  the  population  of  European  cities,  has  worked 
greater  harm  to  the  health,  social  condition  and  industrial 
efficiency  of  the  population  than  can  be  calculated  in  a 
money  sum.  The  evils  of  overcrowding,  of  which  the 
unsatisfactory  housing  conditions  are  the  most  conspicuous, 
are  directly  traceable  to  the  lack  of  a  well-developed  system 
of  urban  communication.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in 
European  cities  the  most  efficient  service  is  had  through 
direct  municipal  operation,  where  considerations  other  than 
pecuniary  profit  are  given  due  weight. 
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This  sharp  and  striking  contrast  between 
American  methods  of  granting  franchises  and  of  GocLmiLzr 
public-service  corporations  contains  a  number  of 
lessons,  both  positive  and  negative.  If  we  view  tlie 
as  a  relationship  between  the  corporations  offering 
vice  and  the  mass  of  consumers,  we  are  forced  to 
that  the  absence  of  provisions  for  adequate  pectxniary 
for  the  privileges  granted  has  not  been  without 
benefit  to  the  community.  It  has  fostered  a  readines  r 
introduce  improvements  demanding  enormous  outlays  :x 
capital,  to  welcome  the  application  of  new  motor  forces,  zz 
experiment  with  the  one-fare  system;  in  short,  to  talce  rxffe 
which  in  the  long  run  have  proved  great  public  bene^ts. 
It  is  true  that  so  far  as  the  corporations  were  concerned. 
these  public  benefits  were  incidental  to  the  larger  profits 
which  they  were  seeking,  but  they  remain  none  the  lex 
public  benefits. 

It  is  very  far  from  my  purpose  to  establish  the  rule  that 
the  fewer  the  conditions  placed  upon  a  franchise  grant  the 
greater  will  be  the  benefit  to  the  community,  but  rather  to 
enforce  the  principle  that  the  conditions  prescribed  should 
relate,  first,  to  the  quality  of  the  service,  secondly,  to  its 
cost,  and  only  after  these  requirements  have  been  fulfilled 
should  the  money  payment  to  the  city  be  considered. 

With  the  emphasis  laid  upon  these  elements,  the  problem 
of  public  control  is  simplified  rather  than  complicated.  Both 
as  to  quality  and  cost  of  service  the  community  can  readily 
form  a  correct  opinion.  The  population  is  not  dependent  upon 
the  municipal  authorities  for  the  data  from  which  to  form  a 
judgment.     Nor  is  there  the  same  possibility  of  evasion, 
which  is  a  constant  menace  to  the  effectiveness  of  purely 
financial  control.     There  is  hardly  a  city  in  the  United 
States  which  has  been  able  to  secure  for  itself  the  stipulated 
participation  in  the  profits  of  these  companies.     Whenever 
an  actual  money  payment  is  in  question,  the  temptation  to 
evade  it  through  the  use  of  insidious  corrupting  influences 
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seems  irresistible.  In  this  field  our  administrative  machinery 
is  unable  to  cope  with  corporate  power. 

None  of  the  recommendations  thus  outlined  will  dispense 
with  the  necessity  of  a  careful  control  over  the  financial  and 
administrative  methods  of  these  public-service  corporations. 
This  phase  of  the  question  will  be  so  fully  developed 
by  the  speakers  who  are  to  follow  that  I  do  not  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  say  more  than  that  the  enforcement  of  this  form 
of  control  will  aid  materially  in  demanding  the  kind  of 
service  which  the  community  has  a  right  to  expect.  At 
the  present  time  we  must  accept  without  further  question 
the  statements  of  the  officials  of  such  companies  as  to 
the  limit  of  concession  which  they  are  able  to  make.  In 
order  to  make  control  effective,  the  public  authority  must 
be  in  a  position  to  inform  itself  by  independent  exami- 
nation. 

This  brings  us  to  one  phase  of  corporate  financiering, 
the  control  of  which  constitutes  the  first  step  towards 
an  effective  supervision  over  this  class  of  corporations, 
viz.,  the  operations  incidental  to  leasing,  combination  and 
consolidation.  Given  our  system  of  constitutional  protection 
to  property  rights,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  public-service 
corporations  are  to  be  permitted  to  combine  on  such  terms 
as  they  may  see  fit  to  adopt,  the  problem  of  control  is  greatly 
complicated  owing  to  the  capitalization  of  fiiture  profits  which 
usually  accompanies  consolidation.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  often  becomes  impossible  for  a  company  to  meet 
the  legitimate  demands  of  the  public  without  doing  serious 
injustice  to  the  purchasers  of  the  stock  representing  the  in- 
flated capitalization,  and,  what  is  even  more  important,  the 
public  authority  is  unable  to  force  any  concessions  owing  to 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  which  forbids  a  state — or  any 
of  its  agents — ^from  depriving  a  person  of  property  without 
due  process  of  law. 

We  are  here  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  most  difficult  aspects 
of  the  question — the  problem  of  maintaining  public  control 
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throughout  the  process  of  CQnsolidation  and  after  such  oon- 
solidation  has  been  effected. 

As  long  as  public  opinion  remained  unalterably  opposed 
to  combinations  between  public-service  corporations  it  was 
almost,  if  not  quite  impossible  to  devise  or  enforce  any 
system  of  control.  legislation  was  confined,  in  the  main, 
to  strongly  worded  prohibitions  which  were  evaded  with  ease 
and  which  contributed  much  to  foster  the  feeling  of  mu- 
tual distrust  between  the  public  and  the  corporations.  Dur- 
ing recent  years,  however,  there  has  been  a  marked  move- 
ment of  opinion  towards  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  this 
class  of  industries  free  competition  is  no  guarantor  either 
of  cost  or  quality  of  service,  and  that  the  possibilities  of  con. 
trol  are  strengthened  by  the  unity  of  management  which 
accompanies  monopoly.  We  are  now  beginning  to  see  that 
many  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  of  control  would  have 
been  avoided  if,  from  the  very  start,  we  had  recognized  the 
advantages  of  monopoly  instead  of  attempting  the  hope- 
less task  of  establishing  a  form  of  free  competition  which 
could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  maintained.  The 
practical  question  before  us  at  present  is  to  &icilitate  such 
combination,  maintaining  at  the  same  time  public  supervi- 
sion over  the  conditions  under  which  such  combination  is 
effected.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  to  permit  the 
consolidating  companies  to  capitalize  future  profits,  binds 
the  hands  of  the  public  authorities  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
greater  efficiency  or  lower  cost  of  service.  If  this  danger 
be  avoided,  a  conditional  monopoly  will  offer  the  best  means 
of  improving  the  service.  The  municipality  can  make  its 
control  intensive  instead  of  extensive,  it  can  alwajrs  hold  a 
definite  and  relatively  small  number  of  persons  responsible 
for  the  kind  of  service  offered  to  the  public,  and  finally,  it 
can  the  more  readily  enforce  a  strict  control  over  the  finances 
of  the  corporation. 

The  enjoyment  of  monopoly  during  good  behavior  places 
the  company  in  a  position  to  take  larger  risks  than  would 
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be  the  case  if  the  field  were  divided  amongst  a  dozen  or 
more  competitors.  Bxperimentation  with  new  methods  can 
only  be  safely  carried  on  when  the  capital  at  the  disposal 
of  the  concern  is  so  large  as  to  make  success  or  failure  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  its  financial  stability.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  those  corporations  the  nature  of  whose  busi- 
ness enables  them  to  experiment  on  definite  portions  of 
their  plant  without  involving  the  whole.  Furthermore,  the 
advantage  of  co-ordinating  the  different  parts  oi  the  street 
railway,  gas  or  water  system  is  evident  at  a  glance.  The 
benefit  derived  by  the  public  is  not  so  much  in  the  economy 
of  administration  and  operation  thus  effected  as  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  more  readily  adjusting  the  service  to  the  changing 
needs  of  the  community. 

From  this  analysis  of  the  possibilities  of  municipal  con- 
trol, it  is  clear  where  the  emphasis  must  be  laid  if  these 
services  are  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  community 
within  the  full  measure  of  their  possibilities.  As  we  ad- 
vance from  a  narrower  to  a  broader  concept  of  government, 
as  we  begin  more  fiiUy  to  appreciate  the  far-reaching  efiect 
of  slight  changes  in  quality  and  cost  of  service  upon  the 
industrial  efficiency  and  social  well-being  of  the  community, 
we  will  be  more  ready  to  give  due  weight  to  the  various 
elements  involved  in  the  control  over  public-service  cor- 
porations. 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  the  possibilities  of  municipal 
control  has  given  a  clue  to  some  of  the  limitations  and  dan- 
gers to  which  such  control  is  subjected.  To  complete  the 
analysis  we  must  examine  some  recent  industrial  changes 
which  have  already  introduced  profound  modifications  into 
the  problem  of  municipal  control,  and  which  bid  fair  to 
bring  about  changes  of  even  greater  importance  in  the  near 
future. 

We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  regard  the  gas,  water 
and  street  railway  services  as  purely  local  in  character,  that 
the  adaptation  of  our  administrative  machinery  to  the  new 
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conditions  under  which  these  industries  are  now  carried  on 
is  extremely  slow  and  is  attended  with  great  difficulty. 
The  forces  at  work  in  destroying  the  local  character  of  these 
industries  are  increasing  in  strength  at  a  rate  which  must 
soon  compel  a  readjustment  of  the  system  of  control. 

The  first  of  these  influences  is  the  rapid  growth  of  the  sub- 
urban districts  of  our  larger  cities,  offering  profitable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  extension  of  the  gas,  water  and  street  railway 
services  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city.  With  every  such 
extension  the  economy  of  production  and  distribution  has 
been  increased  and  has  finally  led  to  the  total  disregard  of 
municipal,  county  or  township  lines.  As  regards  the  water 
service  this  movement  has  been  further  strengthened  by  the 
necessity  of  seeking  sources  of  supply  at  great  distances 
f^om  the  distributing  centers.  The  economy  of  supplying 
all  the  localities  along  the  route  dictates  the  inclusion  of  a 
considerable  section  of  a  state  within  the  area  of  exploitation 
of  a  single  company. 

In  the  case  of  the  street  railways,  the  change  in  motor 
power  from  horse  to  electricity  has  completely  revolutionized 
the  service;  furnishing  the  most  striking  instance  of  the 
changed  relation  of  the  municipality  to  this  class  of  indus- 
tries. What  was  once  a  purely  local  means  of  transporta- 
tion has  already  become  inter-urban  and  will  soon  constitute 
a  network  of  communication  throughout  the  various  states. 

As  a  direct  result  of  these  changes  two  important  ques- 
tions present  themselves: 

First,  Can  the  municipality  still  be  regarded  as  the  effec- 
tive unit  of  control  over  this  class  of  corporations?  and 

Secondly,  Can  the  state  permit  the  municipality  to  fix  the 
conditions  under  which  these  industries  may  be  carried  on? 

One  of  the  first  principles  of  governmental  control  over 
industry  is  that  the  unit  of  control  must  not  be  inferior  to 
the  unit  of  exploitation;  that  is  to  say,  the  power  of  the 
public  authority  must,  at  least,  be  coterminous  with  the 
field  of  operation  of  the  industry.     This  has  ceased  to  be 
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the  case  with  the  street  railway  companies,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  with  the  water  and  gas  companies.  Just  as  the 
difficulties  of  state  control  over  corporations,  particularly 
transportation  companies  doing  an  interstate  business 
forced  us  into  national  control,  so  the  extension  of  the 
municipal  public^service  industries  be3'ond  the  limits  of 
the  municipality  will  force  the  substitution  of  some  larger 
administrative  unit — possibly  the  state  itself— as  the  con- 
trolling authority. 

The  ease  with  which  local  control  is  evaded  by  companies 
operating  one  system  through  a  number  of  municipalities 
immediately  suggests  itself  as  the  most  important  argument 
in  favor  of  a  change  in  the  form  of  control.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  a  skillful  manipulation  of  accounts  by  which 
those  portions  of  a  street  railway  line  or  water  plant  which 
happen  to  be  tmder  the  supervision  of  the  most  troublesome 
local  authorities  are  burdened  with  an  undue  proportion  of 
fixed  charges  and  operating  expenses.  When,  as  in  Massa- 
chusetts, it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  street  railway  company  to 
operate  under  franchises  from  ten,  and  in  one  case  from 
nineteen  different  towns,  independent  municipal  control  is 
out  of  the  question.  The  state  railroad  commission  is  the 
recognition  in  law  of  this  condition  of  fact. 

The  dangers  involved  in  independent  municipal  control  are 
not  confined,  however,  to  the  mere  question  of  corporate  super- 
vision but  include  the  efficiency  of  the  service  as  well.  In  fact 
this  is  by  far  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  question.  The 
traditions  of  local  self-government  in  which  we  have  been 
trained  lead  us  to  regard  municipal  control  over  the  granting 
of  franchises  with  the  same  unquestioned  assurance  as  the 
ownership  of  the  public  highways,  in  fact  the  former  as  part 
of  and  incident  to  the  latter. 

The  harmony  between  these  two  powers  remained  undis- 
turbed as  long  as  the  effects  of  local  control  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  municipality.  With  the  expansion 
of  the  public-service  industries,  however,  an  entirely  new 
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situation  confronts  us.  Territorial  districts  larger  than  the 
municipality,  yes,  even  the  state  itself,  have  a  real,  a  vital 
interest  in  the  conditions  of  a  franchise  grant  The  state  can 
no  more  permit  one  or  two  towns  to  hold  up  a  great  system 
of  public  transportation  or  the  inter-urban  distribution  of 
water  or  gas,  than  it  can  tolerate  the  blocking  of  great  public 
improvements  by  individual  property  owners. 

Nor  is  this  difficulty  likely  to  disappear.  Municipalities 
are  being  subjected  to  increasing  temptations  to  exploit  their 
strategic  position  by  placing  extortionate  burdens  upon  public 
service  companies.  Here  again  the  tendency  to  lay  exclu- 
sive emphasis  upon  the  money  return  for  the  franchises, 
rather  than  upon  quality  of  service,  increases  the  danger  of 
conflict  between  the  interests  of  the  local  treasury  and  the 
community  at  large.  The  only  possible  outcome  of  the 
situation  will  be  that  the  conditions  of  franchise  grants  by 
local  authorities  will  be  subject  to  review  by  a  state  board,  or 
that  the  state  law  will  set  the  terms  or  at  least  the  limits  of 
local  authority. 

To  sum  up  briefly  the  conclusions  of  this  introductory  dis- 
cussion: An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  the  munici- 
pal public  service  industries  must  be  considered  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  industrial  progress  and  social  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity and  that  the  relation  between  the  municipality  and 
the  corporations  performing  these  services  must  be  adjusted 
with  this  end  in  view.  Pecuniary  return  must  be  subordi- 
nated to  quality  and  cost  of  service.  Keeping  both  of 
these  in  view,  it  is  evident  that  the  old  opposition  to  combina- 
tion and  monopoly  in  this  class  of  services  is  out  of  harmony 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  community. 

mnally,  the  changes  in  the  conditions  of  these  industries 
themselves  has  threatened,  and  promise  still  further  to  under- 
mine the  efficiency  of  municipal  control.  In  the  readjust- 
ment which  must  soon  be  made,  municipal  control  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  larger  interests  of  the  state. 
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THE  CONTROL  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE  CORPORA- 
TIONS.    FINANCIAL  CONTROL- 
CAPITALIZATION. 

Address  of  BntD  S.  Coi,BR,  Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Overcapitalization  of  corporations  is  frequently  resorted 
to  as  a  means  to  cover  up  exorbitant  profits.  Parsons,  in 
his  admirable  book  entitled  **The  City  for  the  People,** 
defines  overcapitalization  as  **  the  twin  sister  of  extortion." 
and  says  that  ''both  arise  naturally  from  the  desire  to 
squeeze  as  much  wealth  as  possible  out  of  the  people  and 
keep  the  people  quiet  during  the  process.  Get  a  franchise, 
issue  a  lot  of  stock,  keep  enough  of  it  to  retain  control  of 
the  enterprise,  sell  the  rest,  buHd  your  plant,  bond  it  for  all 
it  is  worth  and  recoup  all  you  put  into  the  concern,  then 
double  up  the  stock  and  keep  adding  to  it  as  the  business 
grows,  so  that  an  actual  profit  of  20, 50  or  100  per  cent  on  the 
real  investment  will  be  only  5  or  6  or  7  per  cent  on  the  bonds 
and  stock,  and  so  appear  on  the  face  of  the  accounts  to  be 
only  a  reasonable  profit,  not  likely  to  arouse  opposition  or  set 
in  motion  the  legislative  or  administrative  machinery  for  the 
reduction  of  the  rates — this  is  the  normal  monopolistic  plan.*' 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York  appointed 
in  1895  recommended  bills  limiting  capitalization  of  public 
service  companies  to  one  and  one-half  times  the  cost  of  con- 
struction, and  providing  for  decreased  charges  for  servicfe 
whenever  5  per  cent  on  capital  was  earned. 

The  capitalization  of  public  service  corporations  becomes 
of  great  moment  to  the  municipality  exercising  control  where 
the  cash  return  to  the  municipality  is  based  upon  the  net 
earnings  of  the  corporation.  Fortunately  we  have  few 
instances  of  this  in  our  municipality,  and  every  case  is  con* 
stant  source  of  trouble  to  the  city. 
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The  Dry  Dock,  East  Broadway  and  Battery  Railroad, 
which  pays  to  the  city  of  New  York  5  per  cent  on  q^t  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Grand  Street  branch  only,  and  a  portion  of  the 
system  of  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Railroad,  which  is  charge- 
able with  5  per  cent  of  its  net  receipts,  are  the  only  corpora- 
tions which  pay  a  franchise  tax  based  upon  net  profits. 
Others  pay  a  certain  percentage  of  their  gross  receipts,  which 
under  the  Act  of  1884,  amounts  to  3  per  cent  of  the  gross 
receipts  for  the  first  five  years  and  5  per  cent  thereafter  in 
cities  with  a  population  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
or  over.  In  smaller  towns  the  local  authorities  may  require 
a  maximum  of  3  per  cent  of  gross  receipts.  Still  others  pay 
a  license  fee  of  fifty  or  twenty-five  dollars  per  car,  and  in  a 
few  cases  charters  were  granted  by  the  legislature  without 
compensation,  or  providing  for  a  small  fixed  payment,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Houston  Street,  West  Street  and  Pavonia 
Ferry,  where  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum  is  the  sum 
stipulated,  although  this  company  also  pays  car  fees  of  fifty 
dollars  per  car. 

The  management  of  ferries  belongs  to  the  Department  of 
Docks  and  Ferries,  subject  to  the  supervisory  control  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  who  must  lease  them 
on  competitive  bids  for  not  over  ten  years  at  a  time.  Some 
of  our  ferries  pay  as  franchise  tax,  certain  percentages  of 
their  gross  receipts,  others  fixed  sums  besides  wharf  rent. 
The  compensation  for  other  privileges  granted  by  the  city  is 
variously  arranged;  pipe  line  franchises  being  leased  at  fixed 
rentals,  while  gas  and  steam  companies  pay  either  a  certain 
percentage  on  gross  revenue  obtained  from  all  public  and 
private  customers,  or  a  small  amount  per  foot  for  each  lineal 
foot  of  mains  and  pipes  laid.  This  latter  provision  for  com- 
pensation, in  the  case  of  the  New  York  Steam  Company,  is 
limited  so  that  when  $150,000  has  been  paid  in  by  the  com- 
pany to  the  city,  the  franchise  shall  have  been  considered  to 
be  paid  in  full. 

In  the  case  of  the  Consolidated  Telegraph  and  Electrical 
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Subway  Company  and  the  Empire  City  Subway  Company, 
the  company  is  obligated  to  pay  to  the  city  treasury  all  its 
net  earnings  in  excess  of  10  per  cent  cumulative  upon  the 
actual  cash  capital  invested  by  it  in  providing,  construct- 
ing and  equipping  its  subways.  In  connection  with  this 
company,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  its  sworn  returns  for 
the  years  1893,  i894>  ^^95  and  1896  show  that  in  every  in- 
stance the  net  income  is  less  than  2)^  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
construction  as  stated.  As  the  company  is  entitled  to  10 
per  cent  cumulative  upon  its  cash  capital  invested,  the  chance 
of  the  city  obtaining  something  in  return  for  the  franchise 
given  is  indeed  remote.  The  compensation  for  street  vault 
privileges  is  usually  fixed  at  a  certain  price  per  square  foot 
of  space  occupied.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  this  city 
there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  method  of  requiring  compen- 
sation for  franchises  granted. 

If  the  policy  of  basing  the  city's  revenue  upon  the  entire 
gross  receipts  of  public  service  corporations  could  be  uni- 
versally adopted  and  adhered  to,  there  would  seem  to  be 
little  necessity  for  anxiety  or  concern  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  capitalization,  excepting  where  a  readjustment  of 
percentages  is  deemed  necessary,  or  municipal  ownership  of 
these  corporations  is  proposed. 

Touching  this  matter  of  municipal  ownership  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  of  capitalization,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  some  of  the  early  charters  contain  provisions 
allowing  the  city  of  New  York  to  acquire  roads  at  their 
actual  cost  after  a  certain  time.  In  such  cases  it  becomes 
an  interesting  question  how  the  actual  cost  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained. It  certainly  should  not  be  determined  by  the 
promulgated  capital  of  the  concern. 

Mayor  Grace  in  vetoing  the  franchises  of  the  cable  rail- 
way in  1886,  stated  that  in  1884  the  capital  of  the  surface 
railways  in  operation  was  $15,707,753,  and  the  bonded  debt, 
$11,266,665;  that  in  that  year  i^j4  percent  dividends  on 
the  average  had  been  paid  on  the  capital  and  6  8-10  per  cent 
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interest  on  the  bonds,  and  lie  declared  it  more  than  a  fair 
assumption  to  place  the  actual  cost  of  their  construction  and 
equipment  at  the  aggregate  of  their  bonded  indebtedness,  so 
that  on  this  basis  the  dividends  and  interest  paid  would  rep- 
resent a  return  of  27  per  cent  on  the  bona  fide  investment. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (148  U.  S.,  pp. 
312,  327),  in  referring  to  the  subject  of  determining  the 
amount  of  capitalization  in  order  to  ascertain  the  fair  valua- 
tion of  a  plant,  the  purchase  of  which  is  contemplated,  made 
the  following  declaration:  *  *  The  value  of  property,  generally 
speaking,  is  determined  by  its  productiveness  and  profits 
which  the  use  brings  to  the  owner;  the  value  is  not  deter- 
mined by  the  mere  cost  of  construction.*'  In  another  case 
in  Pennsylvania  (144  Pa.  St  365,  374  and  375),  decided  in 
1891,  the  court  said:  ''Value  is  to  be  ascertained  not  only 
by  the  cost  of  the  structure,  but  also  by  the  value  of  the 
franchise.  The  value  of  the  company's  franchise  depends 
largely  on  its  earning  capacity." 

By  the  Massachusetts  Lighting  Law,  which  provides  for 
municipal  purchase  of  gas  and  electric  plants,  the  price  of 
the  property  ''  shall  be  its  market  value  for  the  purposes  of 
its  use  (no  portion  of  such  plant  to  be  estimated,  however, 
at  less  than  its  fair  market  value  for  any  other  purpose^), 
including  as  an  element  of  value  the  earning  capacity  of 
such  plant  based  upon  the  actual  earnings  being  derived 
from  such  use  at  the  time  of  the  final  vote.  Such  value 
shall  be  estimated  without  enhancement  on  account  of  future 
earning  capacity  or  good  will  or  of  exclusive  privileges 
derived  from  rights  in  the  public  streets." 

The  Hon.  Henry  Winn,  a  high  authority,  views  this 
matter  in  a  different  light.  He  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  people  should  pay  only  for  what  they  get  in  tangible 
property  and  private  rights  not  derived  free  from  the  public, 
and  not  for  the  franchise.  I  recall  the  following  quotation 
from  Bemis'  "Municipal  Monopolies":  "The  question  of 
compensation  for  franchises  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in 
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the  whole  range  of  municipal  laws.  Happy  is  the  city  or 
town  that  can  solve  the  problem  by  keeping  its  franchises 
from  the  start  or  by  putting  conditions  in  the  franchise 
grants  securing  fair  rates  and  good  services  and  providing 
that  after  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  years  the  whole  propertj^ 
franchise  and  physical  plant,  in  good  condition,  shall  become 
public  property  without  further  compensation.*'  Durand, 
in  his  work  on  the  Finances  of  New  York  City,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  experience  of  foreign  cities  with 
railways  and  lighting  plants,  and  especially  the  success  of 
municipal  ownership  of  these  enterprises,  has  been  largely 
cited  by  the  advocates  of  reform.  In  Berlin,  for  instance, 
the  Consolidated  Railway  Company,  besides  having  made 
large  cash  payments  for  the  original  franchises,  pays  S}4 
per  cent  of  its  gross  receipts,  reimburses  the  city  for  paving 
and  cleaning  between  its  tracks,  and  iniQi  i  the  entire  system 
will  become  the  property  of  the  city  without  cost. 

In  many  other  continental  cities  a  similar  provision  for 
reversion  of  the  tracks  to  the  public  exists.  The  absurd  prac- 
tice of  granting  perpetual  franchises  is  almost  unknown.  The 
same  is  true  in  Great  Britain.  Manchester,  Birmingham 
and  a  large  number  of  other  cities  own  the  tracks  and  lease 
them  to  private  companies  at  very  favorable  terms,  while 
half  a  dozen  or  more  cities,  the  most  important  being  Glas- 
gow and  Bradford,  actually  operate  the  systems  by  muni- 
cipal employes  and  with  marked  success.  Many  of  the 
English  cities  alike  own  and  operate  lighting  plants,  and 
though  furnishing  service  at  rates  much  lower  than  are  com- 
mon, would  succeed  in  earning  a  handsome  net  revenue. 
The  fact  cannot  be  overlooked,  however,  that  the  conditions 
of  employment  in  the  civil  service  of  these  cities  is  very 
different  from  what  exists  in  this  country,  and  that  it  is  far 
more  favorable  to  the  practical  success  of  operation  of  busi- 
ness enterprises  by  municipalities.  The  city  of  New  York 
would  seem  to  have  achieved  a  large  measure  of  success  in 
respect  to  conserving  to  the  public  the  value  of  public 
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franchises  in  its  scheme  for  the  construction  of  the  great  sub- 
way of  the  Rapid  Transit  Raibroad. 

And  now  let  me  say  a  few  words  as  to  methods  of  account- 
ing. As  has  been  stated  before,  so  long  as  public  service 
corporations  pay  to  municipalities  granting  them  their  fran- 
chises a  compensation  based  upon  the  entire  gross  receipts, 
the  municipality  need  not  concern  itself  with  the  matter  of 
the  company's  capitalization,  but  it  oftentimes  happens  that 
revaluations  of  these  privileges  become  necessary,  and  in 
these  days  of  municipal  reform  and  progress,  the  acquisition 
by  purchase  by  the  municipality  of  the  privileges  and  plant 
is  likely  at  any  time  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

It  becomes  then,  a  matter  of  importance  that  the  books  of 
account  of  all  public  service  corporations  should  contain  a 
true,  perfect  and  complete  record  of  their  finances,  so  that 
reliable  statements  of  financial  status  can  easily  be  extracted 
therefrom.  As  a  means  to  this  most  desirable  end,  I  am 
inclined  to  favor,  first — uniformity  of  accounting  methods  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  comptroller  for  corporations  engaged  in 
the  same  business  as,  for  instance,  street  railroads,  gas  and 
electric  illuminating  companies,  etc. ;  and,  second — that  these 
books  of  account  should,  at  all  reasonable  times,  be  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  comptroller  or  his  representative.  While 
I  favor  this  restriction  upon  public  service  corporations, 
I  would  go  further  and  welcome  legislation  which  would 
provide  for  financial  statements  certified  by  disinterested 
accountants  and  a  strict  official  scrutiny  of  the  accounts  of  all 
corporations,  the  stock  and  bonds  of  which  are  offered  as  an 
investment  to  the  general  public. 

Speaking  broadly,  the  books  should  be  so  kept  that  reve- 
nue of  every  kind  and  nature,  and  the  sources  thereof,  will 
be  clearly  shown,  and  that  disbursements  will  be  classified 
as  operating  or  capital  expenditures.  A  sharp  distinction 
should  also  be  made  between  extensions  of  plant  and  renew- 
als, replacements  and  ordinary  repairs.  Too  often  is  it  the 
case  that  expenditures  for  renewals  of  plant  are  added  to 
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the  "plant  account,"  with  absolutely  no  deduction  for  loss, 
nor  any  allowance  for  deterioration.  True  inventories  fre- 
quently give  the  lie  to  apparently  well  kept  book  accounts. 

How  shall  the  city  be  compensated  for  these  valuable  fran- 
chises? As  to  railroads,  our  own  state  law  provides  for  a 
sale  at  auction  to  the  bidder  ofifering  the  highest  percentage 
of  gross  receipts,  in  no  case  to  be  less  than  the  three  and 
five  per  cent  minimum  previously  fixed,  and  in  some  of  our 
ferry  leases  the  minimum  sum  to  which  these  gross  receipt 
percentages  shall  amount  to,  is  fixed.  In  some  respects,  this 
method  of  taxation  is  desirable  because  it  is  easy  of  compu- 
tation and  proof,  and  is  fair  alike  to  the  public  corporation 
and  to  the  mtmicipality  itself. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  there  is  a  genuine  and  rapidly 
growing  popular  interest  in  these  matters,  which  was  respon- 
sible for  the  enactment  of  the  Franchise  Tax  Law  by  the 
legislature  in  1899.  This  law  which  is  designed  to  subject 
to  annual  taxation  the  full  value  of  the  franchises  of  corpora- 
tions making  use  of  the  streets  and  avenues  of  cities,  is  far 
more  sweeping  in  its  provisions  than  any  of  the  laws  heretofore 
enacted,  which  provide  for  levying  contributions  based  on 
either  gross  or  net  receipts  or  earning  power  on  any  form. 
If  it  is  found  to  operate  satisfactorily  it  will  undoubtedly 
supplant  the  latter  method  of  taxing  franchises.  The  law 
itself  provides  that  corporations  subject  to  this  franchise  tax 
shall  be  entitled  to  deductions  for  amounts  paid  locally  by 
way  of  percentages  on  earnings,  etc.  It  is  manifest  that  if 
this  substitution  in  the  method  of  assessment  should  become 
general,  the  whole  question  now  under  consideration  would 
become  of  merely  academic  interest,  and  the  collection  of 
taxes  on  franchises  would  be  immeasurably  simplified. 
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THE  DIPFICUWIBS  OP  CONTROL,  AS  II.LUS- 

TRATED  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 

GAS  COMPANIES. 

Professor  John  H.  Gray,  Northweatem  University. 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  in  the  political,  indus- 
trial, and  administrative  development  in  America,  is  the 
&ct  that  conditions  grow  up,  develop,  and  press  for  a  solu- 
tion long  before  the  most  advanced  thinker  has  worked  out 
any  theory  of  how  to  deal  with  them. 

We  are  in  an  age  of  marked  increase  and  concentration  of 
machinery  and  industry  under  corporate  management.  So 
long  as  we  expect  to  make  material  progress,  we  must  appar- 
ently not  only  expect  this  movement  to  continue,  but  also  to 
increase  in  intensity.  The  size,  too,  of  the  individual  cor- 
poration is  likely  to  grow. 

We  have  discovered  no  other  form  of  voluntary  organiza- 
tion capable  of  carrying  the  world's  progress  forward. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  government  socialism  as  a  remedy, 
it  is  not  likely,  in  our  day,  to  drive  all  the  public-service 
corporations  from  the  field,  or  even  to  do  away  with  the 
particular  kind  of  corporation  now  under  discussion. 

If,  then,  the  privately  owned  corporations  have  come  to 
stay,  what  can  we  do  to  lessen  and  curb  the  unmistakable 
evils  connected  with  them,  at  the  same  time  that  we  render 
more  satisfactory  the  service  furnished  by  them,  and  encour- 
age private  enterprise  ? 

Let  us  confine  our  attention  at  present  to  the  gas  indus- 
try. In  the  first  place,  we  are  fortunate  in  the  kind  of 
corporation  selected.  Whether  we  consider  the  question 
historically  or  theoretically,  the  incorporated  gas  company 
presents  almost  every  interesting  phase  of  what  is  known  as 
the  corporation  problem. 
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Artificial  illuminating  gas  is  now  about  to  enter  upon  its 
second  century.  Within  recent  years,  three  important  com- 
petitors have  entered  the  field;  namely,  petroleum,  natural 
gas,  and  electricity.  Nevertheless,  artificial  gas  remains 
to-day,  for  the  great  majority  of  city  dwellers,  the  most 
widely-used,  the  cheapest,  and  the  safest  means  of  both 
public  and  private  lighting. 

The  supply  of  this  service  is  recognized  to-day  by  all  com- 
petent students,  if  not  by  all  voters  and  legislators,  as  one  of 
the  most  perfect  types  of  what  are  known  as  natural  monopo- 
lies. The  gas  company  usuaUy  requires,  in  addition  to  a 
franchise,  a  special  local  license  for  the  use  of  the  streets. 
When  installed,  the  corporation  comes  perhaps  into  closer 
contact  with  both  the  individual  consumer  and  the  municipal 
government  than  almost  any  other  corporation  enjoying 
special  privil^es  in  the  streets.  Both  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  gas  are  highly  technical  operations,  requiring  ^ 
a  considerable  degree  of  skill.  Of  the  cost  or  methods  of 
these  operations,  the  average  consumer,  under  present  con- 
ditions, can  know  nothing.  The  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
materials,  and  the  constant  improvements  in  methods  and 
processes  of  manu£eicture  add  to  this  difficulty.  In  fact,  to 
say  nothing  of  cost,  the  consumer  is  unable  to  determine  for 
himself  even  the  quality,  purity,  and  safety  of  the  artide 
offered  him.  Some  idea  of  the  rapidity  and  wide-reaching 
influence  of  these  changes  can  be  seen  if  we  recall  the  fact 
that  within  a  period  of  about  twenty  years,  one  complete 
revolution  in  method  of  manu£EU!ture  (involving  almost  a 
complete  change  in  major  and  minor  materials)  has  been 
wrought;  while  within  the  last  five  years  changes  have  been 
introduced  which  those  in  control  of  the  processes,  believe 
wiU,  in  the  immediate  future,  work  a  still  greater  revolution 
than  that  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  water  gas. 
This  process  involves  a  return  to  bituminous  coal  as  the 
chief  material,  but  by  a  change  of  method  the  gas  becomes 
no  longer  the  chief  product  or  aim  of  the  operation,  but 
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merely  the  joint,  and  minor,  or  by-product,  of  a  coke  manu- 
fiEiCtnring  plant. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  altogether  too  early  to  predict  the 
outcome  of  the  attempt  to  distribute  coke-oven  gas  over 
great  areas  bom  a  central  plant.  But  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  venture  is  in  the  hands  of  men 
powerful — ^both  intellectually  and  financially;  and,  that  the 
experiment  has  already  gone  &r  enough  to  call  forth  a 
large  investment  of  fixed  capital.  This  investment  has, 
of  course,  already  deeply  afiected  the  securities  of  the  old 
companies  in  that  vicinity;  while  the  pressure  for  privileges 
for  the  coke-oven  experiment,  now  in  progress  at  Everett, 
caused  the  legislature  of  conservative  Massachusetts  to 
reverse  entirely  the  policy  of  the  state  in  regard  to  public- 
service  corporations. 

If  anything  further  were  necessary  to  prove  that  the  gas 
companies  are  typical  of  the  problems  now  uppermost  in  the 
public  mind,  a  mere  reference  to  the  fiict  that  the  Bay  State 
Gas  Company  of  Delaware — of  which  more  hereafter — a 
financial  company  organized  chiefly  to  recapitalize  the  sur- 
plus of  the  Boston  companies,  has  authorized  an  increase  of 
its  nominal  capital,  within  a  short  time,  to  $1,000,000,000 — 
the  largest  nominal  capitalization  ever  reached  in  the  whole 
history  of  joint-stock  companies. 

So  long  as  such  changes  in  the  industry  as  have  taken 
place  in  the  last  two  decades  are  in  progress,  or  are  even 
seriously  anticipated,  control  of  the  companies,  while  all  the 
more  imperative,  is  doubly  difficult  to  obtain  with  our  weak 
condition  of  government.  For,  until  the  honest  and  well- 
meaning,  but  uninformed,  voter  has  thoroughly  discarded 
his  instinctive  faith  in  competition  in  this  industry,  any 
shrewd  and  unscrupulous  manipulator  who  can  get  posses- 
sion of  patents  for  supposed  improvements,  can  blackmail 
existing  companies.  Any  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  old 
company  to  pay  the  tribute  demanded  by  the  holders  of 
these  patents,  whether  the  patents  promise  to  be  usefiil  or 
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not,  means,  in  tlie  present  condition  of  public  opinion, 
simply  the  introduction  of  a  competing  company,  ^th  its 
inevitable  burdens  for  the  consumers.  This  is  all  the  more 
true  so  long  as  public  opinion  can  be  so  easily  manipulated. 

So  &r  a  company  has  had  to  count  on  frequent  attacks  of 
this  kind  from  the  enemy,  and  has  tried  to  adjust  its  income 
to  meet  them.  But  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  keep 
all  of  its  affidrs  as  secret  as  does  an  army  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy. 

This  is  the  key  to  the  situation;  and  whatever  policy  of 
the  state  towards  these  corporations  will  tend  most  effec- 
tively to  educate  the  voter  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  com- 
panies and  their  business,  is  the  best  policy.  It  ought  to  be 
needless  to  say  that  until  the  average  voter  is  much  better 
informed  in  regard  to  the  complexity  and  scientific  needs  of 
government  and  industry,  public  ownership  will  not  bring 
about  the  desired  results.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  we  have  no 
governments  to-day,  state  or  local,  capable  of  dealing  satis- 
factorily with  existing  evils  under  any  form  of  ownership  or 
control,  and  that  we  shall  have  none  until  the  mixed  popula- 
tion of  our  cities  realizes  that  non-partisanship,  permanency 
of  tenure,  and  high  scientific  qualification  are  requisite  to 
successful  administration  of  government,  and  especially  to 
the  successful  public  control  of  corporations. 

This  is  perhaps  as  important  a  question  as  any  with  which 
the  American  public  has  ever  had  to  deal.  It  should  not 
escape  observation  that,  in  addition  to  being  corporations 
liable  to  all  the  ills  to  which  such  bodies  corporate  are  sub- 
ject, these  particular  corporations  operate  almost  entirely  in 
the  cities,  and  in  a  very  important  sense  in  the  great  cities, 
and  thus  touch  the  whole  question  of  local  and  municipal 
government.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  considerable  improve- 
ment in  city  government  can  be  rationally  looked  for  unless 
preceded  by,  or  at  least  accompanied  by,  an  improvement  in 
the  kind  of  corporation  under  consideration  and  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  public.     The  marvelous  development  of  our  cities 
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and  our  material  resources  in  general,  with  the  necessary 
haste  and  pressure  accompanying  it,  has  caused  a  general 
neglect  of  public  affairs  and,  at  the  same  time,  has  allowed 
evils  in  the  management  of  public-service  corporations  to 
become  truly  gigantic  before  any  unified  body  of  knowl- 
edge grows  up,  and  before  public  sentiment  can  be  created 
and  concentrated  upon  the  evils.  Above  all,  this  haste,  con- 
fusion, and  absence  of  any  principle  of  action  has  prevented 
eflFective  public  demand  that  the  state  should  make  any  seri- 
rious  attempt  to  enforce  even  its  common  law  right  of  super- 
vision over  corporations,  or  that  it  should  reserve  in  the  act 
of  incorporation  the  additional  statutory  powers  necessary 
to  effectual  control  under  modem  complex  conditions.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  companies  have  in  practice  been  able  to  main- 
tain almost  universal  secrecy.  They  were  allowed  to  run 
wild  for  so  many  years  that  they  actually  came  to  despise 
the  state  that  created  them,  and  to  believe  that  this  creator 
had  no  moral  or  legal  power  over  them.  If  their  beliefs  did 
not  go  so  fiEu:  as  this,  their  practice  extended  at  least  to  a 
virtual  denial  of  the  right  of  the  state  to  enforce  even  the 
rights  expressly  reserved  to  it  by  the  charter.  The  mana- 
gers went  so  far  at  one  time  as  to  claim  that  all  knowledge 
of  the  ajBfairs  of  the  companies  not  only  of  right  belonged 
exclusively  to  them,  but  also  that  such  knowledge,  if 
imparted,  could  have  but  little  interest  or  value  for  any  one 
else. 

This  chaotic  condition  lasted  in  the  older  states  until 
after  the  Civil  War,  and  has  not  yet  disappeared  from  many 
portions  of  the  country.  There  being  during  this  period  no 
popular  or  legislative  appreciation  of  the  monopolistic  char- 
acter of  the  industry,  there  is  scarcely  an  important  city  in 
the  United  States — outside  of  Massachusetts,  whose  com- 
panies will  receive  special  attention  presently — in  which 
rival  gas  companies  have  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  waged 
war  upon  one  another.  Partly  from  ignorance,  partly  from 
simple  yielding  to  popular  prejudice  and  clamor  to  catch 
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votes,  the  legislatures  of  all  the  more  important  states  have, 
from  time  to  time,  passed  prohibitory  and  penal  statutes 
against  the  companies.  But  in  no  single  instance,  with  the 
exception  of  Massachusetts  already  noted,  has  any  effective 
machinery  or  organ  of  government  been  established  to  en- 
force the  prohibitions  and  penalties.  In  many  cases  the 
language  of  the  statutes  was  itself  unintelligible.  The 
principal  ostensible  object  of  the  legislation  of  this  period 
was  to  secure  a  safe  gas,  of  good  quality,  at  a  fair  price,  by 
preventing  excessive  capitalization  and  excessive  earnings. 
But  all  this  legislation  failed  miserably  because  of  the  weak- 
ness, or  complete  lack,  of  administrative  machinery  to  find 
what  the  companies  were  actually  doing.  Nothing  was 
more  common  a  generation  ago,  than  for  the  charter  to 
require  a  company  to  furnish  a  *'  good  gas,"  or  '*  as  good 
gas"  as  some  other  company  named,  without  any  definition 
whatever  of  the  phrase  *  *  a  good  gas '  *  in  the  case  of  either 
company.  Prom  time  to  time  the  provision  took  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  all  with  the  same  vital  weakness.  No 
effective  steps  were  taken  in  any  of  these  cases  to  test  the 
purity  or  illuminating  power  of  the  gas. 

That  corporations  of  all  kinds  were  at  that  time  simply 
treated  as  orphans  and  neglected  by  their  parent,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  legislatures  of  some  of  our  best  governed 
states  often  forfeited  the  charters  of  from  800  to  1,500^  cor- 
porations by  a  single  vote  because  the  corporations  could 
not  be  found  by  the  tax  assessor.  Imagination  cannot  go 
so  far  as  to  suppose  that  a  state  exercises  any  effective  con- 
trol over  corporations  of  whose  very  existence  it  is  in  doubt. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  only  supposed  means  of  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  the  charter  was  by  suits  before  the  ordinary 
courts,  brought  either  by  individuals  or  by  the  attorney- 
general.  For  obvious  reasons  both  means  were  impossible 
of  practical  application;  and  the  prohibitions  and  penalties 
might  as  well  have  been  left  out  of  the  statutes. 

1  See  Mass.  Sea.  Doc.  37,  1892. 
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Such,  in  brief,  is  the  attempt  to  settle  the  relation  of  the 
gas  supply  to  the  public  in  all  the  American  states  except 
Massachusetts,  save  in  the  few,  and,  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, relatively  unimportant  attempts  at  public  ownership. 
In  Massachusetts  the  case  is  otherwise. 

The  development  of  the  gas  supply  in  Massachusetts*  offers 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  chapters  in  the 
development  of  the  modem  business  corporation.  In  the  first 
place,  the  corporation  laws  of  Massachusetts  have,  from  the 
beginning  of  this  form  of  doing  business,  been  much  more 
strict  in  both  form  and  administration  than  those  of  any  other 
of  our  states.  Therefore,  excessive  capitalization  was  less  fre- 
quent and  corporate  abuses,  generally  speaking,  less  flagrant 
than  elsewhere.  For  this  reason  the  field  was  less  enticing  to 
the  unscrupulous  promoter  and  blackmailer.  Hence  there 
were  fewer  competing  companies  with  their  train  of  evils.  In 
&ct,  until  the  present  generation,  competition  was  prohibited 
by  statute  until  companies  exceeded  a  fixed  rate  of  dividend 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  under  that  law,  whatever  the  possibilities,  under  the 
circumstances,  companies  found  it  expedient  to  keep  formally 
within  the  legal  rate  of  dividend. 

With  the  then  existing  ideas  of  administration  and  con- 
trol, the  state  was  not  in  a  position  to  compel  from  compa- 
nies thus  protected,  good  managements  or  efficient  service. 
The  result  was,  if  not  unlimited,  at  least  irresponsible  mo- 
nopoly. For  some  occult  reason  unknown  to  me,  but 
probably  as  a  result  of  the  general  popular  outcry  then  rife 
against  monopolies,  the  legislature,  in  1870,  repealed  this 
partial  prohibition  of  competition. 

For  about  a  decade  thereafter,  the  city  government  of 
Boston,  which,  according  to  the  almost  universal  American 
custom  of  the  time,  had,  under  the  authority  of  the  legisla- 

>  A  detailed  history  of  the  Boston  gas  supply  has  been  published  by  the  present 
writer  in  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  **  for  July  and  October,  1898,  and 
April  and  November,  1899. 
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ture,  power  over  the  question  of  competition  in  that  city, 
refused  to  admit  a  competing  company'. 

But  so  soon  as  the  holders  of  water-gas  patents  gained 
considerable  confidence  in  the  value  of  the  new  processes, 
circumstances  suddenly  changed.     No  American  city  coun- 
cil could  possibly  stand  out  against  the  attacks  and  allure- 
ments of  the  promoters  of  water-gas  processes.    There  were 
in  the  early  eighties  not  less  than  six  companies  supplying^ 
gas  within  the  limits  of  Boston.     The  exact  extent  of  the 
req>ective  portions  of  the  city  in  which  these  companies 
might  act  has  never  been  determined.     Some  of  the  com- 
panies, beyond  question,  had  rights  throughout  the  whole 
city.     Some  had  come  into  the  city  only  by  annexations  of 
territory.     But  whatever  their  legal  rights,  two  of  them — 
the  Charlestown  and  East  Boston — are  cut  off  from  compet- 
ing with  the  others  by  natural  boundaries.     The  remaining 
companies  had,  in  fact,  never  attempted  to  compete,  but  by 
agreement,  each  had  confined  itself  to'  an  exclusive  portion 
of  the  field.     The  leg^ature  has  never  specifically  limited 
dividends  of  the  gas  companies  of  Massachusetts  nor,  save  by 
implication  in  the  Act  of  1855,  limiting  competition,  has  it 
expressed  itself  on  the  question  of  what  is  a  fiair  rate  of  divi- 
dend for  a  gas  company  to  pay.     But  traditions  are  often 
stronger  than  statutes,  and  for  many  years  there  has  been  a 
well  established  tradition  that  a  gas  company  is  entitled  to 
charge  prices  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  company  and  pay  an 
annual  dividend  of  10  per  cent  on  the  capital  actually  con- 
tributed by  the  stockholders.     Any  attempt  within  recent 
years  to  pay  more  than  this  regularly,  or  to  water  the  stock, 
has  always  irritated  the  public  and  in  a  short  time  usually 
got  the  company  into  trouble. 

About  1880,  when  the  new  processes  began  to  press  for 
admission,  the  population  and  wealth  of  Boston,  with  the 
consequent  increased  demand  for  gas,  caused  a  genuine  em- 
barrassment of  riches  to  the  Boston  company,  and  the  other 
larger  companies  in  Massachusetts.     Companies  so  situated 
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had  for  years,  with  secrecy  of  affairs  and  traditional  prices, 
been  able,  from  their  annual  earnings,  to  pay  a  10  per  cent 
dividend,  increase  their  surplus  and  meet  all  reasonable 
demands  for  extension  of  manufacturing  plant  and  distrib- 
uting system.  Being  restrained  by  specific  statute  as  well 
as  tradition  from  stock  watering,  and  not  wishing,  for  obvi- 
ous reasons,  to  reduce  the  price  of  gas,  they  suffered  from 
abundance  of  earnings. 

The  condition  of  the  Boston  company  was  typical  of  that 
of  all  the  stronger  companies  in  the  state  wherever  the  com- 
panies had  not  evaded  the  stock-watering  statutes.  The 
Boston  company  from  1877  to  1892 — fifteen  years — ^put  into 
new  investment  out  of  its  earnings  an  amount  equal  to  9 
per  cent  of  its  share  capital,  annually,  met  all  its  legitimate 
expenses,  and  paid  10  per  cent  dividend.  At  the  end  of 
this  period,  the  company,  although  probably  greatl}*  under- 
assessed, paid  taxes  on  $4,129,900,  with  a  total  capitaliza- 
tion of  $2,500,000.  In  like  manner  all  the  gas  companies 
of  the  state,  with  a  total  capitalization  (stock  and  bonds)  of 
$ii>73i>B50,  were  valued  for  taxation  at  $12,189,768. 

What  a  bonanza  this,  for  any  one  who  could  overcome  or 
evade  or  violate  with  impunity,  the  laws  against  stock  water- 
ing I  If  an  irre^>onsible  monopoly,  without  any  discover- 
able motive  for  enterprise,  could,  by  old  processes,  earn 
about  20  per  cent  per  annum,  what  could  not  be  accom- 
plished by  the  introduction  of  the  much  more  economical, 
and  to  the  populace  little  known,  water-gas  processes,  espe- 
cially if,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  companies  about  Boston 
could  be  combined! 

Such  was  the  stake  for  which  Mr.  J.  Edward  Addicks 
began  to  play  shortly  after  1880.  He  met  first  the  hard  fact 
that  Massachusetts  was  opposed  to  the  consolidation  of  gas 
companies  and  that  the  statute  (of  1880)  defining  the  purity 
of  gas,  effectually  barred  the  use  of  water-gas.  This,  with 
the  virtual  limitation  of  dividend  to  10  per  cent,  and  the 
actual  prohibition  of  stock  watering,  might  have  deterred 
a  less  determined  spirit. 
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The  metbods  by  which  Mr.  Addicks  organized,  under  the 
general  law,  the  Bay  State  Gas  Company,  of  Massachusetts, 
in  1884,  with  the  maximum  legal  capital  of  $500,000,  forced 
an  ordinance  through  the  council  allowing  him  to  parallel  all 
the  gas  pipes  in  Boston  in  ^ite  of  all  opposition;  and  then, 
despite  statutory  prohibitions  and  traditions  against  stock 
and  debt  watering,  bonded  the  company  for  nine  times  its 
share  capital,  awoke  the  old  companies,  if  not  the  populace. 

That  the  statute  against  water  gas  did  not  frighten  Mr. 
Addicks  in  the  least,  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  pro- 
ceeded to  spend  millions  of  dollars  in  constructing  a  water- 
gas  plant,  just  as  if  the  statute  had  never  been  passed.  The 
old  companies,  which  had  not  been  so  shaken  up  for  thirty 
years,  suddenly  changed  their  attitude  entirely  on  the  l^ality 
and  expediency  of  state  interferences,  and  consequently  on 
the  private  character  of  their  business.  Almost  with  one 
accord  the  companies  of  the  state,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Boston  company,  combined  in  seeking  the  protection  of 
the  state  against  threatened  competition.  The  companies, 
in  the  face  of  such  danger,  were  willing  to  submit  to  control 
in  return  for  a  guarantee  against  competition.  This  move 
was  started  against  the  Bay  State  Company  before  that  com- 
pany effected  an  entrance  into  Boston.  But  Mr.  Addicks 
had  his  forces  well  in  hand,  and  got  his  ordinance,  before 
the  act  creating  the  gas  commission^  went  into  force  in 
June,  1885. 

As  the  circumstances  under  which  this  commission  was 
created  were  extraordinary,  so  the  powers  granted  it  were 
the  most  plenary  ever  given  over  any  industry  to  any  com- 
mission in  this  country. 

Mr.  Addicks,  after  many  vain  attempts  to  get  legislative 
authority  to  consolidate  all  the  companies  in  Boston  and 
vicinity,  organized  a  syndicate,  bought  nearly  all  the  shares 
of  the  Boston,  South  Boston,  and  Roxbury  companies,  put 

>  The  act  is  entitled  "  An  act  to  create  a  board  of  gas  commissioners.**    Bar  the 
sake  of  brevity,  I  shall  refer  to  the  board  as  the  gas  commission. 
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shares  and  those  of  the  Bay  State  Company  of  Massa- 
iKihusetts  in  trust  as  security  for  the  payment,  principal  and 
interest  of  twelve  million  of  Boston  United  Gas  Bonds  issued 
by  a  New  Jersey  company,  which  afterward  assigned  to  the 
Bay  State  Gas  Company  of  Delaware-r-to  which  reference 
kas  already  been  made.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Addicks  had 
o>mpleted  the  large  water-gas  plant  in  Boston  and  got  per- 
mission from  the  legislature  to  sell  water  gas,  he  found  him- 
sdf  in  control  of  these  four  large  companies,  whose  stocks 
<if  about  $5,000,000  were  in  trust,  and  in  control,  also,  of 
Ae  purely  financial  or  promoter's  company,  the  Bay  State 
Oas  Company  of  Delaware.  This  Delaware  company  owned 
tile  $4,500,000  obligation — an  income  bond  entitled  to  nine- 
taaths  of  the  earnings  of  the  Bay  State  Company  of  Massa- 
chusetts— and  the  equity  in  the  four  Boston  companies  whose 
ttocks  were  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  $12,000,000  of 
Boston  United  Gas  Bonds.  The  companies  were  managed 
«s  a  unit,  the  gas  for  them  being  largely  manufactured  in 
the  new  works  of  the  Bay  State  Company  of  Massachusetts, 
and  sold  to  the  other  companies  for  distribution. 

The  saving  in  administration  was  very  great,  while  the 
effectiveness  of  the  new  water-gas  process  probably  exceeded 
Ae  expectations  of  its  sanguine  promoters. 

The  harvest,  therefore,  seemed  complete.  The  income 
Ixmd  for  $4,500,000,  which  was  largely  water,  received  its 
10  per  cent  per  annum  from  the  apparently  tripled  earnings 
of  the  Boston  gas  field.  This  remarkable  result  was  achieved 
with  a  great  improvement  in  the  illuminating  power  of  the 
^as,  and  with  virtually  no  increase  in  price — although  some 
^ght  discounts  to  a  few  large  consumers  were  discontinued. 

But  this  condition  of  affairs  was  not  to  last  long.  As  in 
1884  the  field  with  its  old  processes,  high  prices,  and  great 
sorpluses,  had  offered  an  irresistible  temptation  to  the  specu- 
lator and  manipulator,  so  this  prosperous  condition  appeared 
too  valuable  to  be  let  alone  by  the  public  official  with  his 
eye  ever  on  the  popular  vote. 
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On  the  plausible  ground  of  excessive  charges  and  enor- 
mous profits  from  an  ill^timate  monopoly,  the  then  Mayor 
of  Boston  attacked,  in  1893,  ^^  ^y  State  Gas  Trust  before 
the  l^;islature  and  the  gas  commission,  simultaneously, 
charging  besides  excessive  prices,  violation,  or  evasion  of 
the  law,  in  virtually  consolidating  the  companies,  and  espe- 
dally  in  issuing  the  four  and  a  half  million  income  bond  for 
little  or  no  consideration. 

To  compel  favorable  action  on  his  petition  by  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  commission,  the  mayor,  by  a  shrewd  interpreta- 
tion of  the  complex  statutory  powers  of  the  municipality — 
an  interpretation  which  technicalities  have  prevented  the 
courts  from  passing  upon — ^permitted  a  suburban  company, 
the  Brookline,  then  under  control  of  the  Standard  Oil  inter- 
ests, to  parallel  all  the  gas  pipes  in  Boston  at  its  discretion. 
The  Brookline  Company  agreed  to  furnish  gas  for  both  public 
and  private  use  at  prices  much  below  those  charged  by  the 
Bay  State  companies,  and  presumably  much  below  actual 
cost  to  the  Brookline  Company  itself. 

This  was  a  telling  stroke,  one  that  could  not  be  successfully 
resisted  by  any  department  of  government.  The  result  of 
this  attack  was  that  the  commission  ordered  a  large  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  gas  furnished  by  the  Addicks'  companies, 
while  the  legislature,  under  threat  of  forfeiture,  squeezed 
$3,000,000  out  of  the  capitalization  of  the  Bay  State  Company 
of  Massachusetts — causing  the  cancellation  of  the  $4,500,000 
obligation,  or  bond.  Could  the  reduction  of  price  and  of 
capitalization  have  been  effiscted  without  admitting  the 
Brookline  Company  to  Boston,  the  results  might  have  been 
wholesome.  As  soon  after  the  admission  of  the  Brookline 
Company  to  Boston  (February  27,  1893)  as  pipes  could  be 
laid,  the  first  actual  competition  between  gas  companies  in 
Boston  began.  This  competition  went  on  till  May,  1896, 
when  the  Brookline  Company  had  nearly  two  hundred  miles 
of  pipes'  in  the  best  portions  of  Boston.  The  contest  more 
than  destroyed  all  dividends  of  the  Brookline  Company  and 
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Tequired  the  holders  of  the  equity  in  the  Bay  State  oom- 
panies  to  raise  large  sums  fix>m  outside  sources  to  maintain 
the  trust. 

The  agitation  and  investigations  of  1893  convinced  every 
one  that  the  possibility  of  issuing  the  $4,500,000  obliga- 
tion had  opened  the  way  to  manipulate  the  Boston  Com- 
pany. Therefore,  the  legislature  was  not  satisfied  with 
merely  destroying  that  obligation,  but  wished,  also,  to 
make  such  issues  impossible  in  the  future.  Until  the 
entrance  of  Mr.  Addicks  to  the  Boston  field,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  statutes  against  stock  watering  efiectively 
prevented  such  issues.  By  two  acts  of  1894,  known  as  the 
anti-stock-watering  acts,  it  is  made  illegal  for  any  gas  com- 
pany to  issue  any  stocks  or  bonds  for  any  purpose  except  on 
conditions  and  for  purposes  approved  by  the  commission,  after 
a  public  hearing.  While  there  are  some  grave  dangers  in 
these  acts,  they  are,  probably,  taken  all  in  all,  the  two  most 
efiective  acts  ever  passed  in  this  country  to  check  corporate 
abuses.  They,  perhaps,  place  a  greater  burden  on  the  com- 
mission, both  as  to  work  and  discretion,  than  our  govern- 
ment organs  have  usually  proved  themselves  able  to  bear. 

The  commission  has  fixnn  its  origin  had  complete  powers 
of  inspection  over  all  the  companies  in  the  state — powers 
that  can  be  del^;ated  to  experts.  It  also  compels  companies 
to  keep  their  books  and  make  their  reports  on  a  uniform 
system  prescribed  by  the  board.  It  has  also  had  complete 
power  over  the  price  and  quality  of  gas,  save  that  initiative 
in  regard  to  price  and  quality  rests  exdusivdy  with  con- 
sumers or  the  local  public  authorities. 

As  the  desire  to  introduce  a  new  process  was  the  prime 
motive  of  Mr.  Addicks  in  going  to  Boston  in  1884,  so  in  1896, 
the  possessors  of  patents  for  the  so-called  coke-oven  process 
entered  upon  a  remarkable  struggle  for  admission  to  the 
Boston  gas  field.  The  appeal  was  made  direct  to  the  legis- 
lature for  privileges  by  special  act  and  for  permission  to  con- 
solidate all  the  existing  companies  and  to  contract  with  them 
at  will  for  the  sale  of  gas  to  them. 
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If  the  campaign  of  Mr.  Addicks,  from  1884  to  1893^ 
changed  the  whole  character  of  the  Massachusetts  L^^islar 
ture,  the  appeal  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Whitney  and  his  friends  for 
an  opening  for  coke-oven  gas  in  1896  revolutionized  l^^isbH 
tive  methods.  This  struggle  took  place  during  the  moflt 
bitter  competitive  strife  of  the  existing  companies. 

In  spite  of  the  advice  of  the  gas  commission  (which  had 
long  before  come  to  consider  itself  the  expert  arm  of  the 
legislature)  and  in  spite  of  the  united  opposition  of  all  the 
old  companies,  the  charter  of  the  Massachusetts  Pipe  lia^ 
Company  was  granted  to  the  promoters  of  coke-oven  gas  m 
June,  1896. 

Although  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  granting  of  this 
charter,  the  opponents  of  the  measure  succeeded  in  amending 
the  bill  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  seem  inexpedient  for 
the  incorporators  to  undertake  directl}'  either  consolidation  cr 
stock  watering  under  it.  Presumably  Mr.  Whitney  believed 
that  the  new  processes  would  work  a  genuine  progress  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  gas,  but  the  facts  show  that  his  fidth 
did  not  extend  to  the  point  of  making  him  willing  to  under- 
take the  experiment  with  his  own  capital.  For,  whateverthe 
outcome  may  be,  the  venture  was  and  is  a  hazardous  experi- 
ment. Furthermore,  with  the  limitation  of  dividend  on  actual 
investment  to  10  per  cent  the  possible  gains  were  not  a  fidr 
compensation  for  the  risk  involved.  The  Massachusetts  Pipe 
Irine  Company  was,  much  against  the  will  of  its  promoteis^ 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  gas  commission,  and 
especially  under  the  anti-stock- watering  acts  of  1894. 

It  seemed  for  the  moment  as  if  the  laws  of  Massachusetts 
against  consolidation  of  corporations,  leasing  or  selling  of 
franchises  and  stock-watering  had  put  a  stop  to  industrial 
experiment  with  other  people's  money,  and  as  if  the  world 
would  have  to  wait  longer  for  coke-oven  gas.  The  owneis 
of  the  new  charter  did  not  organize  the  company  for  more 
than  a  year.  Meantime,  they  combined  their  forces  with 
the  Standard  Oil  holdings  in  the  Brookline  Company. 
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In  May,  1896,  the  competition  between  the  active  compa- 
nies ceased,  by  an  agreement  of  the  Addicks  interest  to  buy 
out  the  opposition.  But  upon  the  failure  of  Mr.  Addicks  to 
raise  the  purchase  money  he  was  obliged  to  permit  the  man- 
agement of  all  the  Bay  State  companies  to  pass  to  his  great 
rival  in  November,  1896.  Those  in  control  of  the  Brookline 
Company  had  already  bought  substantially  all  the  shares  of 
the  Dorchester  and  Jamaica  Plain  companies. 

These  united  forces  then  worked  out  what  seems  to  me  the 
most  unique  scheme  to  evade  the  corporation  laws  of  a  state, 
which  can  be  found  in  all  industrial  history.  They  organ- 
ized the  New  England  Gas  and  Coke  Company,  a  voluntary 
association.  The  articles  of  association  embody  all  the 
essential  provisions  of  limited  liability  found  in  the  corpora- 
tion laws.  The  association  thus  has  the  advantages  of  a 
corporation  and  escapes  the  dangers  of  partnership  liability, 
the  exclusive  management  of  the  property  being  in  the 
hands  of  trustees.  The  ownership  is  represented  by  shares 
of  the  nominal  value  of  $100  each.  These  shares  were 
authorized  at  once  to  the  nominal  amount  of  $17,500,000 
and  a  loan  of  $17,500,000  was  also  authorized.  Of  course, 
there  can  be  no  limit  to  the  capitalization  of  such  a  voluntary 
association  in  the  shape  of  either  bonds  or  shares,  except  the 
refusal  of  the  public  to  advance  money  on  them.  Further- 
more, the  financial  and  industrial  management  of  the  enter- 
prise are  both  placed  substantially  outside  of  the  supervision 
or  control  of  the  public  authority  until  legislation  is  radically 
changed.  For  tradition  and  legislation  have  been  directed 
against  corporations  on  the  ground  that  they  are  artificial 
bodies,  with  special  privileges,  created  for  the  public  good, 
and  therefore  subject  to  regulation  in  the  public  interest. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  financial  operations  of  the  Coke  ^ 
Company.      With  the  proceeds  of  the  $17,500,000  loan,' 

1 1  sliaU  for  the  sake  of  brevity  refer  to  this  voluntary  organisation,  The  New 
Sngland  Oas  and  Coke  Company,  simply  as  the  "  Coke  Company." 

'  l3»5oo>ooo  par  value  of  this  loan  was  reserved  to  raise  working  capital,  and  I14,- 
000,000  par  value  used  for  the  purposes  indicated  here. 
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substantially  all  the  stock  ($2,ooo,(xx>)  of  the  Brookline 
Company,  the  Dorchester  Company  ($519,000),  Jamaica 
Plain  Company  ($250,000),  and  the  Massachusetts  Pipe  Line 
Company  ($1,000,000),  $1,615,000  of  the  debt  of  the  Brook- 
line  Company  and  $1,000,000  (par  value)  of  Boston  United 
Gas  bonds  were  purchased. 

In  addition  to  this,  from  the  same  source,  the  owners 
bought  the  land  for  and  built  the  mammoth  coke  and  gas 
plant  at  Everett.  All  these  stocks  ($3*505,800  par  value 
and  bonds  ($2,615,000  par  value),  and  all  the  manufactur- 
ing plant  and  other  property  of  the  association,  were  placed 
in  trust  to  secure  the  loan  of  $17,500,000  from  which  the 
purchase  money  for  all  the  property  put  in  trust  was  raised. 

The  Coke  Company  not  being  a  corporation,  and  being 
virtually  exempt  from  supervision,  nobody  but  the  trustees 
of  the  association  know  how  much  investment  the  plant  rep- 
resents. Interested  parties  wish  the  public  to  believe  that 
the  combined  plants  of  the  Pipe  I^ine  and  Coke  companies 
cost  $5,000,000.  The  Pipe  Line  Company  is  merely  a  go- 
between,  being  neither  a  manufacturer  of  gas  nor  a  seller  of 
gas  to  consumers.  It  merely  furnishes  a  means  of  legal 
connection  between  the  manufacturing  plant  of  the  Coke 
Company,  which  has  no  franchise  or  license,  and  the  hold- 
ers of  the  gas  companies.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Coke 
Company  makes  contracts  for  the  sale  of  gas  to  the  Pipe 
Line  Company,  which  is  all  owned  by  it;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Pipe  Line  Company  sells  gas  to  the  old  gas  companies 
controlled  by  the  same  parties  that  control  both  the  Coke 
Company  and  the  Pipe  Line  Company.  These  old  compa- 
nies which  are  corporations  subject  to  supervision  become 
simply  distributers. 

The  Coke  Company  is  actually  delivering  gas  under  these 
peculiar  circumstances — the  same  persons  representing  both 
sides  in  each  of  these  contracts. 

This  statement  shows  how  difficult  control  is,  and  that 
the  theory  of   control  breaks  down  at  a  point  to  which 
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attention  has  been  little  called.  In  fact,  when  commis- 
sion  control  of  corporations  of  any  kind,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  gas  companies,  was  first  seriously  considered,  there 
was  apparently  a  well-grounded  fear  that  the  system  might 
fiiil,  first,  from  a  deliberate  and  conscious  misuse  of  the 
appointing  power  either  by  unfit  appointment  in  the  begin- 
ning or  by  frequent  removals  for  partisan  causes;  second, 
that  the  commissioners,  although  honestly  selected,  would  be 
corruptly  influenced  by  the  corporations  under  their  con- 
trol. Such  an  outcome  in  many  of  the  states  seems  to 
me  still  possible.  But  so  far  as  Massachusetts  is  concerned, 
these  fears  have  proved  perfectly  groundless.  Fairly  good 
men  have  always  been  appointed  on  the  gas  commission; 
no  member  has  ever  been  removed  for  any  cause  whatever; 
with  but  a  single  exception,^  in  fifteen  years,  no  man  who 
wished  reappointment  has  &iled  to  receive  it.  So  that  the 
members  have  actually  remained  on  the  board  long  enough  to 
acquire  a  considerable  degree  of  expert  skill  and  experience 
such  as  ought  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  state.  No  serious 
charge  of  acting  from  any  improper  motive  has  ever  been 
made  public  against  the  board  as  a  whole  or  any  one  mem- 
ber of  it. 

At  first  blush,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  commission 
control  has  been  tried  in  Massachusetts  under  very  favorable 
conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  ardent  advocate 
of  this  form  of  control  could  not,  for  a  moment,  maintain 
that  the  relation  of  the  gas  supply  to  the  public  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  at  present  reasonably  satisfactory. 

If,  then,  the  system  has  not  exhibited  any  of  the  evil  re- 
sults anticipated  at  the  beginning,  and,  if  the  sum  total  of 
results  has  been  disappointing,  what  is  the  explanation  of 
this  peculiar  condition  of  affairs  ? 

This  question  brings  us  to  the  real  gist  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter, and  makes  it  necessary  to  call  attention  to  certain  funda- 

1  The  members  are  appointed  for  three  years  by  the  governor  with  the  consent 
of  the  council,  the  governor  designating  the  chairman. 
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tal  dangers  in  our  political  and  industrial  life — dangers 
which  are  often  referred  to,  but  rarely  followed  to  their 
results  in  the  practical  affairs  of  government 

It  has  become  a  stock  saying  that  our  municipal  govern- 
ment is  a  failure.  It  has  certainly  proved  to  be  so  in  the 
large  cities,  as  far  as  the  gas  supply  is  concerned.  A  promi- 
nent remedy  for  this  failure  is  sought  in  establishing  a  more 
permanent  administrative  force  in  our  cities.  In  other 
words,  the  movement  towards  civil  service  reform  and  the 
concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  mayor  is  now  the 
sovereign  cure  in  the  popular  mind  for  existing  evils.  This 
popular  tendency  is  probably  worthy  of  encouragement. 
But  so  long  as  the  office  of  mayor  is  not  a  professional  one 
which  satisfies  the  life  ambition  of  the  incumbent,  and  so 
long  as  partisanship  on  national  party  lines  dominates  mu- 
nicipal elections,  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  the  mayor  has 
the  same  motives  and  temptations  for  playing  politics,  and 
appealing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  voter,  that  the  members 
of  the  cotmcil  had  before  the  movement  for  this  concentra- 
tion of  power  set  in. 

The  history  of  the  gas  supply  of  Boston  in  the  last  eight 
years  will  illustrate  this  point.  In  the  last  fifteen  years,  in 
addition  to  concentrating  municipal  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  mayor,  Massachusetts  has  attempted  also  to  curtail 
municipal  power  by  virtually  taking  the  control  of  the  gas 
supply  and  various  other  industries  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
municipality  and  putting  it  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  state.  Furthermore,  in  strict  conformity  to  the  pre- 
dominant scientific  theory  of  the  day,  Massachusetts,  by  the 
creation  of  the  gas  commission  in  1885,  also  tried  to  take 
the  gas  companies  out  of  the  range  of  legislative  interfer- 
ence and  control,  and  to  put  them  under  a  strictly  adminis- 
trative control.  This  was  supposed  to  mark  a  great  step 
forward  at  the  time;  and  in  my  opinion  it  was  a  move  in 
the  right  direction.  However,  the  promoters  of  it  did  not 
take  account  of  certain  great  difficulties  in  putting  this 
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theory  into  practical  operation.  The  advocates  of  state  as 
distinct  from  city  control,  and  of  administrative  as  distinct 
from  legislative  control,  did  not  fully  realize  that  the  same 
forces  stampeded  the  Boston  city  council  under  the  old  city 
charter  in  1885,  and  admitted  the  Bay  State  Company  to 
Boston,  carried  the  mayor  off  his  feet  under  the  new  charter 
in  1893,  brought  in  the  competition  of  the  Brookline 
Company,  and  granted  the  pipe  line  charter  in  1896.  So 
long  as  our  political  and  economic  conditions  remain  at  all 
what  they  are  now,  these  same  forces  will  attempt  first  to 
stampede  the  commission.  So  far  they  have  failed  to  break 
through  the  line  at  this  point.  But  they  have  not  given  up 
the  campaign  on  that  account.  It  is  theoretically  possible 
for  these  forces  to  stampede  the  legislature  and  force  it  to 
abolish  the  commission,  or  to  destroy  its  usefulness  by 
chang^g  its  constitution,  and  by  interfering  with  its  dis- 
cretionary powers  to  compel  it  to  do  or  refrain  from  doing 
some  specific  thing.  This  outcome  has  been  seriously  feared 
at  times  in  the  history  of  the  gas  commission.  But,  for- 
tunately, the  fears  have  not  been  realized.  But  with  the 
avoidance  of  this  difficulty  the  whole  battle  is  not  won. 
There  still  remains  at  least  one  great  chance  for  these  forces 
to  win.  Namely,  to  ignore  the  existence  of  the  commission 
so  far  as  to  appeal  directly  to  the  legislature  for  special  rights 
and  favors  in  the  gas  field,  which  rights  and  favors,  consis- 
tently with  the  whole  theory  of  commission  control,  ought 
to  be  granted  only  on  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mission and  enjoyed  under  the  supervision  of  that  body.  It 
must  not  for  a  moment  be  forgotten  that  the  leg^ature 
determines  the  constitution,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  com- 
mission and  holds  over  it  at  all  times  the  power  of  life  and 
death.  Therefore,  the  work  of  the  commission  cannot  at 
any  time  exceed  in  skill  and  effectiveness  the  standard 
appreciable  by  a  majority  in  the  legislature.  Furthermore, 
whatever  may  be  the  individual  judgment  or  knowledge  of 
the  members  of  the  legislature — if  one  can  apply  such  terms 
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as  individual  judgment  and  knowledge  to  men  in  such 
position — all  disinterested  students  recognize  that  l^slative 
action  will  never,  in  our  circumstances,  rise  in  honesty, 
stability,  or  excellence  much  above  the  grade  of  intdligence, 
skill,  and  honesty  set  by  the  average  voter.  This  brings  us 
to  the  end  of  our  reasoning.  We  have  reached  an  ultimate 
limit.  No  stream  can  rise  higher  than  its  source.  By  no  sort 
of  machinery  can  a  government  resting  on  a  basis  of  popular 
suffrage  be  better  than  is  demanded  by  the  majority  of  the 
voters.  Nothing  could  better  illustrate  this  great,  this  funda- 
mental principle  than  the  history  of  the  relation  of  the  gas 
supply  of  Boston  to  the  public.  If  the  gas  commission  has 
any  worthy  function  or  logical  reason  for  existing,  it  is  that 
it  may  act  as  a  non-partisan  expert  body  and  more  especially 
that  the  solid  and  constantly  growing  body  of  expert  knowl- 
edge acquired  by  it  shall  furnish  the  only  basis  fin*  future 
legislation.  For  any  commission  at  the  beginning  is  but  an 
experiment,  and  in  the  earl}''  years  can  do  no  more  than  point 
the  way.  But  if  our  reasoning  in  this  case  has  been  correct, 
we  cannot  expect  the  member  of  the  legislature  to  want  the 
advice  of  the  commission,  or  to  act  upon  [it,  until  the  con- 
stituents of  the  members  are  sufficiently  educated  to  appre- 
ciate and  demand  such  action.  It  certainly  is  clearly  true 
to-day  that  members  of  the  legislature  act  neither  on  their 
personal  convictions  nor  on  advice  which,  if  they  were  not 
members  of  the  legislature,  they  would  consider  expert,  but 
rather  on  the  basis  of  what  is  supposed  to  represent  momen- 
tarily the  somewhat  evanescent  and  constantly  shifting  senti- 
ments and  desires  pf  a  majority  of  the  voters.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  popular  sentiment  is  not  only  by  nature 
unstable  and  intangible  under  modem  conditions,  but  it  is 
far  within  the  power  of  designing  private  interests  to  effect 
sudden  changes  in  it.  at  will.  So  long  as  this  remains  true, 
and  so  long  as  the  framework  of  our  government  and  our 
political  practices  remain  substantially  what  they  now  are,  so 
long  will  the  managers  of  g^at  corporations  and  industrial 
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enterprises  continue  to  stampede  the  voters  and  lawmakers 
for  private  advantage. 

Had  it  been  impossible  thus  to  manipulate  public  opinion 
in  the  eighties,  the  new  processes,  which  were  truly  needed, 
could  have  been  easily  introduced  by  such  administrative 
machinery  as  we  have  to-day.  In  like  manner,  the  advan- 
tages sought  by  the  introduction  of  the  Brookline  Company 
in  1893,  aod  by  the  creation  of  the  Pipe  Line  Company  in 
1896,  could  have  been  obtained.  This  company  was  char- 
tered and  the  competition  entered  upon,  against  the  judg- 
ment of  the  commission. 

These  are  the  three  disturbing  and  injurious  events  in  the 
history  of  the  gas  supply  of  Boston.  They  are  not  only 
results  of  the  same  cause,  but  are  also  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  the  creation  of  this  voluntary  association — the  Coke 
Company.  They  explain,  too,  why  the  gas  commission 
has  not  proposed  any  remedy  for  the  evils  threatened  by 
the  Coke  Company.  The  commission  knows  all  too  well 
that  it  dare  not  take  any  position  without  giving  a  reason 
for  it  to  the  public,  and  that  it  is  useless  to  give  or  allege  any 
reason  which  will  not  instantly  meet  with  popular  support, 
and  that,  too,  when  every  private  and  corporate  interest 
which  does  not  want  the  public  to  support  that  view  is 
making  every  effort,  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  to  prevent 
the  public  from  accepting  the  view  of  the  commission. 

Could  the  commission  be  assured  for  five  years  of  unbro- 
ken legislative,  that  is  to  say,  popular  support,  it  could, 
either  under  present  laws  or  under  amendments  within  the 
power  and  duty  of  the  commission  to  suggest,  control  not 
only  the  corporations  but  also  the  Coke  Company.  That  is, 
commission  control  is  weak,  because  the  commission  is  a 
sort  of  tenant  at  will  of  the  legislature,  and  the  legislature 
has  no  stable  will  or  policy. 

Let  us  consider  the  relation  of  the  commission  to  the  Bos- 
ton situation  to-day.  Apart  from  the  unlimited  inquisitorial 
powers  of  the  commission,  it  has  three  important  functions. 
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First,  it  has  complete  power  over  the  capitalization;  second » 
it  lets  in  or  keeps  out  competing  companies  upon  appeal; 
and  third,  upon  proper  petition  it  fixes  the  price  of  gas. 

The  policy  of  the  state  in  favor  of  regulated  monopoly  has 
been  so  specifically  declared  by  statute  and  ruling^  of  the 
commission  that  it  seems  improbable  that  any  competing 
company  will  in  future  be  introduced  by  the  commission. 
Until  further  legislation,  the  voluntar>^  association  in  the 
form  of  the  Coke  Company  has  removed  itself  practically 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission.  The  indirect  power 
over  the  price  charged  consumers  is  apparently  the  only  one 
remaining. 

But  the  same  power  that  removes  the  capitalization  of  the 
Coke  Company  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission,  in 
practice  destroys  the  power  of  the  commission  over  the  price 
of  gas.  The  commission  has  not  yet  been  able  to  get  at  the 
amount  of  the  investment  or  the  manufacturing  accounts  of 
the  Coke  Company.  Until  the  commission  knows  what  it 
costs  to  manufacture  gas,  how  can  it  determine  whether  the 
prices  charged  by  the  Coke  Company  to  the  Pipe  Line  Com- 
pany are  reasonable  ?  Could  it  do  so,  the  only  method  of 
reaching  the  evil  would  probably  be  by  lowering  the  selling 
price  to  the  consumer.  Had  the  commission  access  to  the 
accounts  of  the  Coke  Company,  however,  it  could  have  but 
a  meagre  basis  for  a  sound  judgment  of  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing gas.  For  it  should  be  recalled  that  gas  in  this 
case  is  really  a  joint,  or  rather,  as  already  explained,  a 
minor  or  by-product  of  the  manu&cture  of  coke.  There- 
fore, its  separate  cost  of  manu&cture  cannot  be  determined 
by  any  one.  What  it  costs  to  make  gas  depends  on  what  it 
costs  to  make  coke,  and  a  fair  price  for  gas  depends  on  what 
the  coke  brings. 

In  short,  the  assumption  of  the  form  of  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation instead  of  a  corporation  has  carried  the  gas  industry 
in  Massachusetts,  or  at  least  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  practi- 
cally back  to  where  it  stood  throughout  the  whole  country 
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thirty  years  ago.  That  is,  we  have  unlimited  and  unknown 
xspitalization,  which  in  and  of  itself  makes  the  determina- 
tion of  a  fair  price  impossible.  Then  we  have  an  experi- 
ment going  on  under  the  management  of  a  group  of  men 
who,  having  none  of  their  own  capital  invested,  suffer  noth- 
ing in  case  of  failure,  while  being  owners  of  the  equity  in 
the  concern  they  get  all  the  gains  in  case  of  success.  But  it 
may  be  asked,  has  not  the  commission  power  over  the  price 
of  gas  sold  to  consumers  (if  not  over  the  price  of  inter-com- 
pany sales),  and  can  it  not  reach  the  difficulty  by  simply 
fixing  a  price  which  is  fair  to  the  consumers  without  regard 
to  the  manufacturers  of,  or  dealers  in ,  gas  ?  This  would  seem 
possible  at  first  sight,  but  under  present  conditions  it  is 
impossible.  In  the  first  place,  the  price  fixed  must  be  a 
reasonable  one  or  the  courts  will  not  uphold  it.  But  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  commissioners  cannot  strike  in  the 
dark,  and  they  cannot  get  at  the  data  necessary  for  a  sane 
and  certain  judgment  any  more  than  the  council  or  legisla- 
ture could  do  so  a  generation  ago.  But  if  the  commission 
could  get  at  the  investment  and  manufacturing  accounts  of 
the  Coke  Company  and  should  find  that  the  new  process 
cannot  be  operated  at  a  profit  at  prevailing  prices,  what 
could  it  do?  For  the  commission  firom  its  origin  has  held 
that  no  experiment  ought  to  be  tried  until  its  success  is 
probable  enough  to  induce  the  promoters  to  risk  their  own 
capital  in  the  enterprise.  On  this  principle  the  commission 
opposed  the  investment  of  the  Coke  Company  on  its  present 
basis.  Should,  therefore,  the  Coke  Company  by  amendment 
of  the  law  be  placed  as  fully  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
commission  as  the  gas  corporations  are,  what  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  commission  in  view  of  the  past  history  of  the 
company  in  case  the  experiment  bade  fair  to  fail  ? 

But  even  a  greater  practical  difficulty  is,  that  the  evil  has 
already  been  done,  and  the  $12,000,000  of  Boston  United 
Gas  bonds,  the  unlimited  and  unknowable  amount  of  the 
stock  of  the  Bay  State  Company  of  Delaware,  and  other 
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extra- Massachusetts  securities,  as  well  as  the  $35,000,000 
stock  and  bonds  of  the  Coke  Company  have,  in  large  part, 
long  since  passed  to  unknown,  and  presumably  innocent, 
hands.  Is  any  American  state  government  strong  enough, 
to-day  to  freeze  out  the  holders  of  any  considerable  portion 
of  this  vast  amount  of  securities — securities  which,  until  the 
courts  rule  otherwise,  must  be  assumed  to  have  been  l^ally 
issued  ?  In  my  opinion,  any  such  reduction  of  capitalization 
to  become  possible,  must  have  back  of  it  a  judicial  determi- 
nation that  these  securities  were  not  legally  issued.  Such  a 
decision  in  this  case  seems  at  least  improbable.  I  venture 
the  prediction  that,  however  great  the  violation  of  public 
policy  or  the  moral  law  in  issuing  these  securities,  so  long 
as  those  who  issued  them  or  those  who  hold  them  can  put 
forth  a  truthful  daim  that  the  securities  were  legally  issued, 
no  administrative  commission  can,  by  its  ruling,  destroy 
them  without  having  that  ruling  tested  in  the  courts  and 
probably  annulled.  At  any  rate,  the  attempt  so  to  destroy 
the  value  of  such  securities  would  probably  destroy  the 
commission.  Nor,  in  my  opinion,  will  the  legislature  know- 
ingly undertake  to  destroy  these  sectnities  under  its  rights 
to  repeal  charters.  The  support  of  this  excessive  capitaliza- 
tion appears,  therefore,  to  be  saddled  upon  the  consumers 
of  gas,  except  in  so  far  as  the  managers  of  the  companies 
may  by  their  strife  among  themselves  bankrupt  one  or 
another  of  the  companies,  or  procure  a  judicial  decision  that 
will  bring  about  the  same  result.  For  reasons  already 
given,  the  commission  must,  to  maintain  itself  in  popular 
favor,  be  perfectly  sure  of  every  step  it  takes,  and  be  able 
instantly  to  justify  that  step  to  the  public.  But  if  it  had 
perfect  access  to  all  the  books  and  records  of  all  the  compa- 
nies so  long  as  the  inter-company  contracts  exists  and  are 
entered  into  and  changed  at  will  by  men  who  in  each  case 
are  making  contracts  with  themselves,  one  cannot  presume 
that  the  commission  will  ever  get  permission  to  make  expen- 
diture enough  to  enable  it  to  keep  up  with  the  hide-and-seek 
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game  played  by  those  in  control,  of  the  industry,  or  to  audit 
the  accounts  of  the  different  corporations  all  kept  by  the 
same  men,  often  enough  or  with  sufficient  care  to  have  any 
confidence  in  a  judgment  based  on  them  or  to  presume  to 
justify  that  judgment  to  the  public.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
for  any  public  authority  in  Massachusetts  to  say  what  a  fair 
price  for  gas  in  Boston  is.  .     . 

It  should  also  be  remarked  that,  apart  from  the  secrecy, 
the  excessive  capitalization,  the  inter-company  contracts, 
which  the  same  set  of  men  make  with  themselves,  more  than 
98  per  cent  of  the  stocks  in  all  the  Massachusetts  cor- 
porations involved  are  in  possession  of  one  or  the  other 
of  two  New  York  trust  companies  as  security  for  a  portion 
of  this  foreign  and  excessive  domestic  capitalization.  If  one 
should  so  far  stretch  language  as  to  speak  of  a  &ir  price  for 
gas  under  these  circumstances,  one  should  realize  that  any 
fixing  or  public  interference  with  price  might  easily  wreck 
the  whole  legal  complexus  on  which  the  business  now  rests. 
Por  reasons  already  given,  the  commission  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently sure  of  its  facts  to  justify  it  in  entering  upon  a  course 
likely  to  bring  about  such  a  collapse.  When  one  cannot 
even  tell  who  is  an  innocent  holder,  one  may  well  be  a  little 
slow  in  trying  to  strike  a  deliberate  blow  at  any  holder.  In 
short,  the  object  of  those  who  brought  about  the  present 
complexity  was  to  produce  a  condition  in  which  a  price  that 
is  fair  for  one  interest  involved  should  necessarily  be  unfair 
to  some  other  interest.  Nothing  short  of  legal  consolidation 
can  possibly  simplify  this  situation.  But  the  difficulties  of 
determining  a  fair  price  turn  out  to  be,  viewed  from  another 
standpoint,  exactly  the  same  difficulties  as  those  presented 
in  distributing  equitably  the  stock  in  a  consolidation  among 
the  different  parties  in  interest. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  show  the  weakness  of  the 
present  condition  of  control  of  gas  companies  in  the  only 
state  which  has  made  any  serious  attempt  to  exercise  a 
public  control  over  them.     The  question  naturally  arises. 
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does  this  aoootmt  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  oontrol 
and  drive  us  inevitably,  however  reluctantly,  to  the  advo- 
cacy of  public  ownership  and  operation?  In  my  opinion 
neither  of  these  conclusions  is  completely  justified,  while  I 
see  no  evidence  whatever  in  the  facts  surveyed  to  indicate 
that  public  ownership  is  more  likely  to  succeed  than  puUic 
control.  In  flEurt,  the  lesson  of  the  whole  story  to  me  is,  that 
the  evils  are  more  deep-seated  than  the  form  of  ownership 
resting  on  the  ignorance  of  the  mass  of  voters  in  regard  to 
both  government  and  industry.  That  ignorance  rests  upon 
an  utter  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  complexity  of  modem 
industrial  conditions  and  a  complete  absence  of  any  popular 
apprehension  of  expert  knowledge,  or  its  value  to  its  owner 
or  the  public.  One  manifestation  of  this  ignorance  gives  us 
the  ID  per  cent  dividend  limitation  in  Massachusetts.  I 
have  not  time  to  elaborate  the  effects  of  this  superstition,  but 
wish  simply  to  remark  that,  as  long  as  that  tradition  holds, 
one  of  two  things  will  result.  The  laws  enacted  to  enforce 
this  view  will  either  be  violated  or  evaded,  as  is  now  done, 
or  all  progress  in  industry  must  cease.  While  an  annual 
dividend  of  lo  per  cent  is  an  ample  reward  in  a  reasonably 
safe  investment  which  has  passed  the  experimental  stage,  a 
chance  of  that  amount  as  a  maximum  is  in  no  sense  a  suffi- 
cient inducement  to  lead  men  to  risk  their  own  money  in  an 
enterprise  involving  a  large  amount  of  fixed  capital  so  long 
as  there  is  great  danger  of  a  total  loss  of  principal  as  well  as 
dividend  by  a  failure  of  the  experiment.  The  consumer 
ought,  in  the  long  run,  to  pay  the  expense  of  legitimate  in- 
dustrial experiment.  He  does  not  do  this  when  he  enforces 
successfully  the  lo  per  cent  dividend  limit. 

The  very  thing,  therefore,  which  has  caused  commission 
control  to  yeld  such  meagre  fiiiits  in  Massachusetts  would 
be  sure  to  make  public  ownership  give  still  less  desirable 
results.  But  has  commission  control  been  so  complete  a 
failure  as  to  cause  us  to  despair  of  the  whole  problem  ?  This 
is  too  large  a  question  to  enter  upon  here.     Suffice  it  to  say 
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that  to  despair  here  is  to  despair  of  all  self-government  as 
we  understand  that  phrase.  I  venture  the  prediction,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  problem  is  capable  of  solution,  it  must  be 
settled  along  the  lines  of  the  work  of  the  Massachusetts  Gas 
Commission.  For  if  my  diagnosis  of  the  evils  to  be  eradi- 
cated and  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  commission 
is  correct,  it  follows  that  the  difficulty  comes  ultimately  £rom 
the  dependence  of  the  commission  upon  the  ignorance  of  the 
voter.  It  follows  necessarily  that  the  only  possible  remedy 
is  the  political,  administrative,  and  industrial  education  of 
the  voter  and  through  him  of  the  legislator. 

Any  one  who  has  followed  the  history  of  this  commission 
is  drawn  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that,  however  far 
short  that  body  may  have  come  of  the  desired  results,  it  has 
followed  the  only  logical,  or,  in  &ct,  rationally  possible, 
method  for  the  attainment  of  those  results.  In  my  opinion, 
the  hope  of  the  future  lies  in  patiently  improving  and  per- 
fecting the  educational  work  of  administrative  control,  with 
its  uniform  bookkeeping,  accounting,  and  public  inspection. 
If  this  fail  ultimately,  we  shall  of  course  try  something  else; 
but  I  for  one  shall  come  to  believe  with  Cyrano  de  Bergenic 
that  '*  one  does  not  fight  because  there  is  hope  of  winning," 
and,  that,  ''  it  is  much  finer  to  fight  when  it  is  no  use.'' 
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Dr.  Prbdbric  W.  Spbirs,  Philadelphia. 

The  conditions  under  which  we  approach  the  street  rail- 
way problem  at  the  present  moment  are  peculiarly  favorable 
for  effective  discussion.  Until  recently  the  indifference  and 
corruption  of  public  officials  and  the  deliberate  policy  of 
falsification  adopted  by  many  street  railway  managers  have 
conspired  successfully  to  conceal  the  most  fundamental  facts 
regarding  capitalization,  cost  of  operation  and  profits.  But 
patient  and  persistent  effort  has  now  wrested  from  imperfect 
public  records  and  has  wrung  from  reluctant  officials  enough 
facts  to  furnish  an  adequate  basis  for  sound  induction.  We 
now  have  detailed  studies  of  the  street  railway  systems  of 
several  of  our  great  cities,  and  a  growing  collection  of  valu- 
able official  investigations  crowned  by  the  comprehensive 
report  of  the  Massachusetts  special  committee  on  street 
railways,  published  in  1898.  We  have  therefore  passed  the 
period  of  sweeping  generalizations  from  imperfect  data  and 
of  misleading  comparisons  between  American  and  European 
conditions  founded  on  imperfect  knowledge  of  both. 

These  investigations  of  the  relations  of  the  public  to 
street  railway  corporations  in  most  cases  reveal  a  tragedy  of 
errors.  We  are  now  paying  the  penalty  of  ignorance  and 
recklessness  in  the  bestowal  of  franchises.  The  penalty 
takes  the  form  of  excessive  profits  in  our  larger  cities,  of 
systematic  corruption  of  our  legislative  bodies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  these  illegitimate  profits,  and  of  general 
overcapitalization  which  demoralizes  the  stock  market  and 
justifies  the  statement  that  current  investments  in  railway 
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securities  must  be  classed  as  extra  hazardous.  While  in  some 
cases  the  consequences  of  our  unwise  policy  are  limited  to  this 
generation,  in  others  injustice  to  the  public  can  be  remedied 
only  through  infliction  of  heavy  loss  upon  those  who  have 
made  investments  in  good  faith. 

There  is  much  confusion  in  the  public  mind  regarding  the 
financial  results  of  street  railway  operations  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  general  belief  that  such  enterprises,  with 
present  rates  of  fare  and  with  light  franchise  burdens, 
are  extraordinarily  profitable.  This  is  a  correct  impression 
with  reference  to  the  large  city  systems.  It  is  incorrect 
so  £air  as  it  relates  to  the  railways  in  small  communities  and 
in  suburban  districts.  The  most  reliable  figures  of  street 
railway  profits  are  those  of  Massachusetts.  The  report  for 
1899  shows  that  during  the  previous  year  forty-nine  Massa- 
chusetts companies  paid  dividends  ranging  from  2^  per  cent 
to  8  per  cent,  while  fifty-four  companies  paid  no  dividend. 
The  forty -nine  companies  that  showed  profit  were  capitalized 
At  $33,649,950,  while  the  fifty-four  that  made  no  profit  repre- 
sented only  $5,283,966.  The  average  rate  of  dividend  fix- 
all  the  companies  was  5.8  per  cent  And  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  capitalization  on  which  these  dividends 
are  declared  is  not  excessive,  so  the  rate  indicates  real  return 
on  investment.  These  results  illustrate  the  general  state- 
ment that  street  railway  investments  as  a  whole  do  not  yield 
abnormal  profit. 

If  we  turn  from  these  figures  to  those  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  other  large  cities  we  find  the  justi- 
fication of  the  general  impression  regarding  street  railway 
profit.  The  explanation  of  the  moderate  return  of  the  small 
S3^tems  and  the  exorbitant  profits  in  certain  large  cities  is  the 
general  application  of  a  customary  rate  of  fare,  five  cents. 
This  rate  applied  in  many  cases  from  the  very  early  days  is 
practically  universal ,  regardless  of  the  real  cost  of  service.  The 
rigid  adherence  to  custom  in  this  particular  embarrasses  the 
small  systems  where  operating  expenses  are  relatively  large, 
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and  enriches  the  large  city  companies  that  have  the  benefit  of 
concentrated  traffic  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  short 
distance  riders.  It  is  only  in  the  great  cities,  then,  that  we 
may  reasonably  expect  material  reduction  of  fare  or  large 
increase  of  contributions  to  the  public  treasury.  But  in 
these  communities  there  is  wide  margin  for  readjustment  on 
one  or  both  of  these  lines. 

The  possibilities  of  controlling  rates  and  character  of  ser- 
vice in  such  a  way  as  to  realize  the  fullest  benefit  for  the 
public  are  conditioned  largely  upon  the  form  of  franchise. 
We  have  to  deal  with  three  general  forms  in  the  United 
States — ^the  unlimited,  the  indeterminate  and  the  term. 

The  unlimited  fianchise  was  quite  generally  granted  in 
the  earlier  years  of  street  railway  development  and  is  still 
permitted  in  half  of  our  states.  The  peculiar  features  of  this 
form  are  admirably  illustrated  by  the  Philadelphia  system, 
although  strictly  speaking  Philadelphia  franchises  are  not 
tmlimited,  for  they  are  subject  to  the  reserved  right  of  muni- 
cipal purchase.  But  this  provision  has  been  entirely  ignored 
by  public  and  railway  managers  during  more  than  forty  years 
of  development,  and  the  system  has  been  built  upon  the 
assumption  of  perpetual  right  to  occupy  the  streets  on  terms 
fixed  more  than  a  generation  ago. 

The  glaring  evil  of  this  form  of  fi'anchise  is  the  difficulty 
of  readjusting  the  compensation  for  monopoly  privileges  as 
the  community  grows  and  the  conditions  change.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  manifest  weakness,  there  is  the  peculiar  tempta- 
tion to  overcapitalization  in  communities  where  present 
profits  are  large  and  future  possibilities  of  profit  are  still 
greater.  Overcapitalization  is  an  evil  not  confined  to  com- 
panies holding  perpetual  franchise,  but  it  is  most  serious 
under  that  form.  The  Philadelphia  system  exhibits  the 
worst  possibilities  of  the  unlimited  grant  in  this  direction. 
The  profits  of  many  of  the  lines  have  been  excessive 
from  the  very  beginning.  As  early  as  1864  one  line 
was  earning   45  per  cent  dividend  on  actual   investment, 
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another  28  per  cent,  two  more  about  20  per  cent,  and  theentiie 
system  was  averaging  nearly  10  per  cent  on  paid-in  capital. 
In  the  early  eighties  these  large  profits  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  a  coterie  of  bold  financiers  who  have  since  become 
fiEunous  in  the  street  railway  world  as  the  ''Philadelphia 
syndicate.''  They  quietly  bought  large  blocks  of  stock  and 
then  formed  an  operating  company  in  1883  to  lease  the  orig- 
inal lines  at  very  high  rentals.  Ten  years  later  all  the 
original  companies  except  one  had  been  leased  by  three  trac- 
tion companies,  and  in  1895  these  three  operating  companies 
were  absorbed  by  the  present  Union  Traction  Company. 
The  monopoly  is  now  perfect. 

The  abnormal  profit  is  indicated  by  the  lease  charges  paid 
by  the  Union  Traction  Company.  One  important  line 
receives  a  guaranteed  annual  dividend  of  72  per  cent  on  paid- 
in  capital,  another  71.6  per  cent,  a  third  42.8  percent  and 
eight  other  lines  a  dividend  ranging  from  40  to  20  per  cent  on 
actual  investment. 

During  the  various  consolidation  processes  the  capitaliza- 
tion has  been  inflated  in  the  familiar  way  until  the  total  net 
capitalization  of  the  system  is  now  above  $108,000,000, 
which  is  more  than  three  times  its  cost  of  construction  and 
equipment  as  reported  by  the  companies.  The  investigation 
made  three  years  ago  showed  that  the  market  value  of  the 
stocks  of  the  company  then  exceeded  $120,000,000  while 
the  company's  figures  of  the  total  cost  of  the  system  were 
only  $36,000,000.  Thus  accepting  the  exaggerated  cost 
figures  of  the  company,  Philadelphians  are  expected  to  pay 
for  their  street  car  service  the  market  rate  of  interest  on 
more  than  three  and  one-half  times  the  capital  actually 
invested. 

Excessive  inflation  on  the  plan  indicated  by  the  Philadel- 
phia system  is  invariable  in  large  cities  wherever  the  unlim- 
ited fi-anchise  prevails.  Comparative  figures  of  capitali- 
zation per  mile  of  track  indicate  the  extent  of  this  evil  in 
the  two  greatest  cities  which  have  unlimited  franchises. 
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As  a  standard  of  fair  capitalization  of  a  system  in  a  large 
city  we  may  take  the  figures  of  the  West  End  Company  of 
Boston.  This  company  reports  a  capitalization  of  $103,655 
per  mile,  and  the  Massachusetts  railroad  commission  de- 
clares, after  special  investigation,  that  92  per  cent  of  that 
amount  represents  actual  value  of  plant.  It  is  possible  that 
this  figure  is  excessive,  but  assuming  it  as  a  conservative 
estimate,  we  have  about  $95,360  as  a  reasonable  capitaliza- 
tion per  mile  for  a  thoroughly  equipped  road  with  heavy  city 
tra£5c.  In  comparison  with  this,  Mr.  Edward  E.  Higgins, 
editor  of  the  Street  Railway  Journal^  estimates  the  average 
capitalization  per  mile  of  the  surface  railways  of  the  boroughs 
of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  at  $348,387;  of  greater  New 
York  at  $201,381;  and  of  Philadelphia  at  $265,510. 

Such  overcapitalization  as  is  here  indicated  as  a  special 
characteristic  of  the  unlimited  franchise  makes  the  read- 
justment of  fares  and  franchise  charges  on  an  equitable  basis 
difficult  for  the  public  and  most  painful  for  the  investors. 
Many  of  the  present  holders  of  securities  have  reaped  no 
benefit  from  the  inflation  process.  Those  who  received  the 
exorbitant  returns  through  inflation  of  stock  values  have 
either  sold  their  securities  or  are  prepared  to  do  so  at  the 
first  symptom  of  forced  contraction.  The  extent  of  the  loss 
to  recent  investors  in  many  of  our  great  cities,  if  the  public 
ever  demands  service  at  cost,  is  indicated  by  the  facts  for 
Philadelphia.  With  gross  earnings  of  $11,793,858  the 
Union  Traction  Company  last  year  paid  $5,634,726  as 
guaranteed  dividends  on  the  stock  of  constituent  companies 
and  interest  charges  on  bonds.  Five  per  cent  interest  on  the 
real  investment  which  these  stocks  and  bonds  represent,  at 
the  most  liberal  estimate,  would  be  less  than  $1,800,000,  so 
a  contraction  of  these  inflated  values  would  mean  a  reduc- 
tion of  more  than  $3,800,000  in  annual  interest  payment  to 
the  stockholders  of  Philadelphia  railways.  But  until  that 
great  sacrifice  is  exacted  either  by  reducing  fares  or  by 
increasing  taxation,  the  public  will  not  secure  transportation 
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on  the  terms  which  an  efficient  system  of  public  ownership 
and  operation  would  give.  This  is  the  most  serious  phase 
of  the  street  railway  problem  under  the  unlimited  franchise. 

The  second  form  of  franchise  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
is  that  represented  by  the  peculiar  Massachusetts  system  of 
indeterminate  franchise  which  may  be  revoked  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  local  authorities  with  the  approval  of  the  state 
railroad  commission.  This  plan  gives  the  public  power  to 
readjust  franchise  compensation  at  any  time  in  the  simplest 
fashion.  The  careful  supervision  of  the  Massachusetts  rail- 
road commission  has  prevented  gross  overcapitalization  in 
that  state,  and  the  railways  are  therefore  in  a  position  to 
grant  without  disturbance  to  their  financial  organization  any 
reasonable  demands  which  the  public  may  make. 

While  this  plan  of  indeterminate  franchise  seems  ideal 
fix>m  the  standpoint  of  the  public,  it  appears  extraordinary 
that  the  investor  is  willing  to  undertake  street  railway  opera- 
tions with  no  definite  tenure  of  location.  The  Massachu- 
setts special  committee  on  the  relation  between  cities  and 
towns  and  street  railway  corporations,  appointed  in  1897, 
was  instructed  to  consider  the  advisability  of  modifying  this 
form  of  franchise,  but  it  reports  that  investigation  showed 
that  neither  the  municipalities  nor  the  companies  desired  to 
change  the  system.  The  report  declares  that  **  It  was  evi- 
dent that,  while  the  municipalities  wanted  to  retain  as  a 
weapon — a  sort  of  discussion  bludgeon — ^the  right  of  revo- 
cation at  will,  the  companies  preferred,  on  the  whole,  a 
franchise  practically  permanent,  though  never  absolutely 
certain,  to  a  fixed  contract  tenure  for  a  shorter  term,  subject 
to  the  danger  of  alteration  at  every  periodic  renewal.'* 

It  seems  unlikely,  however,  that  other  communities  will 
seriously  consider  the  plan  which  has  apparently  worked 
well  under  special  conditions  in  the  progressively  conserva- 
tive state  of  Massachusetts.  The  District  of  Columbia  is 
the  only  other  locality  where  this  form  prevails. 

The  third  form  of  franchise  is  the  term  contract,  which  has 
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been  used  in  a  few  of  our  states  from  the  earliest  days  of  street 
railway  development,  and  has  been  most  fully  developed  in 
Europe.  In  most  cases  in  this  country  the  franchise  term 
is  between  twenty  and  thirty  years,  but  Wyoming  has  fixed 
ten  years  as  the  maximum  period.  The  tendency  at  present 
seems  to  be  toward  a  twenty  year  term. 

The  short  term  franchise  is  now  generally  accepted  as  the 
best  system  of  regulating  the  relations  of  municipalities  and 
street  railway  corporations.  Under  this  plan  the  operating 
company  has  certainty  of  tenure  and  the  municipality  has 
rdatively  frequent  opportunity  to  readjust  the  conditions  of 
franchise  to  meet  changing  needs  of  the  city.  The  owner- 
ship of  the  tracks  by  the  municipality,  which  is  usual  in 
Europe,  simplifies  the  lease  terms  and  will  probably  be 
adopted  as  a  general  policy  here  very  soon  as  a  concession 
to  the  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  municipal  ownership 
and  management. 

The  question  of  the  price  of  franchise  privileges  presents 
grave  difficulties  in  the  adjustment  of  the  details  in  each 
special  locality,  but  the  broad  principles  upon  which  the 
contract  should  be  framed  are  well  defined  by  experience. 
The  practice  in  the  United  States  has  been  most  conftised 
and  irregular.  It  is  usual  for  the  local  authorities  to  pre- 
scribe one  or  more  of  the  following  charges  as  compensation 
for  the  grant  of  location:  a  tax  on  gross  earnings,  a  divi- 
dend tax,  car  licenses,  street  paving  and  lighting.  In  addi- 
tion, the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  railway  compa- 
nies are  usually  taxed  at  the  regular  rates.  And  finally  the 
state  frequently  subjects  the  street  railways  in  common  with 
other  corporations  to  a  tax  on  capital,  dividends  or  on  gross 
receipts. 

Under  an  ideal  system  the  local  charge  for  franchise, 
which  is  the  special  price  of  the  monopoly  privilege,  is 
adjusted  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  absorb  all  the  net  profit 
from  the  operation  of  the  railways  above  a  fair  return  to 
the  capital  invested.      In  the  cities  where  street  railway 
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enterprises  at  the  customary  fare  of  five  cents  are  exceed- 
ingly profitable,  the  public  may  choose  between  two  methods 
of  arranging  conditions.  They  may  dispose  of  the  franchise 
to  the  corporation  that  offers  the  lowest  fare,  and  thus  real- 
ize little  in  the  form  of  contributions  to  the  city  treasury.  Or 
they  may  stipulate  the  customary  fare  of  five  cents  and  pro- 
vide for  large  public  income  from  the  railways.  This  latter 
form  manifestly  levies  a  special  tax  on  users  of  street  cars 
which  is  collected  by  the  corporations. 

The  payment  for  franchise  privileges  has  been  exacted  in 
this  country  under  various  forms.  In  the  early  days  it  was 
usual  to  require  the  companies  to  pave  and  repair  the  streets 
which  were  occupied  by  their  tracks.  This  form  of  fran- 
chise payment  has  assumed  greatest  importance  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  it  is  the  largest  element  of  the  local  income  from 
street  railway  franchises.  The  duty  of  paving  was  im- 
posed by  the  original  franchise  grants,  but  it  was  generally 
neglected  until  1892,  when  trolley  privileges  were  secured. 
Then  as  the  specific  price  of  these  favors,  the  city  was 
transformed  in  a  few  years  from  one  of  the  worst  to  one  of 
the  best  paved  cities  in  the  United  States,  at  an  expense  to 
the  companies  variously  estimated  at  from  $9,000,000  to 
$14,000,000.  But  even  in  view  of  this  achievement  an  ex- 
amination of  the  unfortunate  experience  of  Philadelphia 
before  the  trolley  period  confirms  the  experience  of  other 
cities  that  this  form  of  franchise  payment  is  burdensome  and 
vexatious.  The  city  should  never  entrust  the  care  of  its 
highways  to  a  street  railway  corporation,  which  has  no 
business  interest  in  their  proper  maintenance. 

A  still  more  unwise,  but  very  common  franchise  exaction, 
has  been  the  tax  on  cars.  When  this  was  first  imposed,  its 
constitutionality  was  questioned,  and  a  Pennsylvania  judge 
aflBrmed  its  validity  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  proper  police 
measure  to  prevent  the  obstruction  of  the  public  highway 
by  an  excessive  number  of  cars.  It  is  still  very  effective 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  learned  judge. 
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A  third  form  of  charge  is  the  tax  on  dividends.  This  has 
been  incorporated  in  a  large  number  of  contracts,  but 
although  it  is  most  alluring  in  theory  this  tax  has  been 
found  very  difficult  to  collect.  With  the  imperfect  supervi- 
sion to  which  railway  corporations  have  been  subjected,  the 
manipulation  of  dividends  has  been  too  easy  to  make  the 
dividend  tax  desirable. 

The  fourth  form  of  franchise  charge  is  the  one  approved 
by  sound  theory — the  tax  on  gross  receipts.  The  fairness 
of  a  tax  on  receipts  is  generally  recognized.  Moreover, 
gross  receipts  are  more  easily  ascertained  than  any  other 
financial  fact,  and  the  assessment  is  therefore  simple.  With 
our  present  lack  of  adequate  supervision  of  street  railway 
accounts,  this  tax  is  therefore  peculiarly  desirable. 

Our  experience,  then,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
ideal  system  of  adjusting  the  relations  of  the  municipality 
and  street  railway  corporations,  if  we  are  to  retain  private 
management,  is  public  ownership  of  tracks  with  private 
operation  under  a  term  contract  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
twenty  years.  The  contract  should  stipulate  the  lowest  pos- 
sible fare  which  promises  a  reasonable  return  on  investment 
and  should  provide  for  a  progressive  tax  on  gross  receipts. 

The  oft-cited  contract  which  Toronto  made  in  189 1  is  a 
capital  illustration  of  this  form  of  franchise.  The  twenty 
years'  lease  under  which  the  Toronto  railways  are  operated 
by  a  corporation,  provides  first  for  an  annual  payment  of  $800 
per  mile  of  track,  which  is  specific  rental  for  the  track 
which  is  owned  by  the  city.  In  addition ,  the  company  pays  a 
percentage  of  gross  receipts  rising  by  degrees  from  8  percent  on 
receipts  of  less  than  $1 ,000,000  to  20  per  cent  on  receipts  of 
over  $3,000,000.  Ordinary  fares  are  six  tickets  for  twenty-five 
cents.  For  early  morning  and  late  afternoon  hours  eight 
tickets  for  twenty-five  cents  are  sold,  and  the  fare  of  school 
children  at  specified  hours  is  only  two  and  one-half  cents. 

If  the  suggested  system  of  special  payment  to  the  city 
for  franchise  privileges  be  adopted  and  the  terms  arranged  so 
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that  the  railway  corporation  shall  pay  the  full  value  of  its 
monopoly  right,  the  general  taxation  will  be  very  simple. 
The  railway  corporation  virtually  stripped  of  special  privi- 
lege will  stand  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  any  other 
Industrial  enterprise.  It  should  pay  local  taxes  on  real 
estate  and  on  personal  property,  if  other  holders  are  thus 
assessed.  If  the  state  derives  a  revenue  from  corporation 
taxes,  the  street  railway  corporation  should  bear  its  share  on 
precisely  the  same  basis  as  any  other  industrial  undertaking. 
The  much  discussed  Ford  bill  of  New  York  which  adds  the 
value  of  franchises  to  the  value  of  real  estate  for  purposes 
of  taxation,  is  an  admirable  measure  as  applied  to  street 
railways  under  present  conditions,  since  the  railways  have 
not  paid  an  adequate  price  under  local  contract  for  their 
monopoly  rights.  But  under  a  term  contract  framed  on  the 
lines  of  the  Toronto  or  of  European  agreements  the  pay- 
ment for  franchise  right  is  exacted  more  easily  and  more 
perfectly  than  it  can  possibly  be  obtained  through  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Ford  bill  or  of  the  earlier  Massachusetts  tax  law 
of  similar  purport 

The  ominous  discontent  of  the  public  with  existing  fran- 
chise terms  and  the  rapid  g^wth  of  the  desire  for  public 
ownership  and  operation  are  moving  managers  of  unduly 
profitable  systems  to  consider  concessions.  The  Street  Rail- 
way Journal^  the  leading  technical  publication  in  that  field, 
recently  urged  upon  its  constituency  a  proposition  that  com- 
ing from  such  a  source  would  have  been  startling  a  few 
years  ago.  The  editor  proposed  that  the  gross  receipts  of  a 
street  railway  company  be  distributed  as  follows:  First  deduct 
from  the  receipts  the  operating  expenses,  state  and  local  taxes 
on  real  estate  and  personal  property,  amortization  fund, 
reserve  frind,  employes'  benefit  fund,  and  finally  4  per  cent 
interest  on  capital.  Then  make  an  equal  division  of  the 
remainder  of  the  gross  receipts  between  the  municipality  and 
invested  capital.  Such  a  plan  applied  to  our  lai^  railway 
S3rstems  would  yield  a  very  considerable  public  revenue. 
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None  of  our  great  cities  realize  an  adequate  price  for  fran- 
chise privileges.  Philadelphia  is  among  the  most  fortunate. 
The  city  and  state  absorb  about  12  per  cent  of  the  gross 
receipts  of  the  Union  Traction  Company.  The  possibilities 
for  greater  public  revenue  have  already  been  indicated 
by  the  facts  with  reference  to  excessive  dividend  rates. 
Baltimore  is  another  favored  city.  The  public  treasury 
will  receive  this  year  about  lo  per  cent  of  gross  receipts. 
The  other  great  cities  are  far  behind  those  cited.  The 
Metropolitan  system  of  New  York,  for  instance,  with  its 
immense  earning  power,  pays  only  s}4  per  cent  of  gross 
receipts  to  the  dty  and  state.  The  railways  of  Mas- 
sachusetts pay  about  4}4  per  cent  of  gross  earnings  in  the 
form  of  taxes. 

No  phase  of  American  street  railway  history  is  so 
humiliating  as  the  almost  unbroken  record  of  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  public  to  exercise  reasonable  powers 
of  control  over  the  corporations.  The  difficulties  have 
been  of  two  kinds — ^legal  and  administrative.  In  many 
cases  defective  laws  have  conferred  powers  of  contn^ 
in  such  vague  terms  that  any  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  management  has  led  to  protracted  litigation.  In  other 
cases  where  the  right  of  public  control  is  clearly  expressed, 
the  corporations  have  found  it  cheaper  to  corrupt  legis- 
latures and  administrative  officials  than  to  accept  reasonable 
regulation  of  service  under  the  law.  The  right  of  public 
control  in  the  absence  of  specific  contract  provisions  is  ill 
defined  at  the  present  moment.  The  general  police  power 
has  been  invoked  to  regulate  the  number  of  cars,  the  hours 
of  labor  of  employes,  and  in  at  least  one  case  to  reduce  fare. 
We  greatly  need  dear  l^al  definition  of  the  extent  of  the 
power  of  control  beyond  the  spedal  provisions  of  the  char- 
ters and  ordinances. 

Manifestly  a  prime  essential  of  effective  public  control  is 
publidty  of  accounts.  Until  recently  the  corporations  have 
generally  refused  statements  of  real  finandal  conditions. 
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The  few  statements  extorted  from  them  by  public  officials 
have  been  so  confused  in  form  or  so  meagre  in  detail  that 
they  were  quite  valueless.  In  Pennsylvania,  for  instance, 
traction  companies  corrupted  the  state  officials  when  the  con- 
solidation process  began,  and  substituted  for  the  complete 
sworn  returns  of  the  earlier  days  a  balance  sheet  which  meant 
nothing.  The  sworn  report  to  the  auditor  general  of  Penn- 
sylvania as  a  basis  of  taxation  is  still  held  by  that  officer  as 
confidential.  This  policy  of  secrecy  is  happily  near  its  end, 
for  the  toleration  of  the  public  has  been  strained  to  the 
breaking  point.  Moreover  the  managers  of  the  corporations 
now  realize  that  the  prevalent  belief  that  all  street  railway 
enterprises  are  enormously  profitable  is  fostered  to  a  danger- 
ous degree  by  secrecy,  and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
is  inducing  them  to  profier  information  and  to  court 
investigation  wherever  their  management  can  bear  the  light. 
The  carefully  drawn  statements  prescribed  by  the  Massachu-. 
setts  commission,  returned  under  oath  and  subject  to  the 
check  of  access  to  the  books  by  the  commissioners,  are  mod- 
els of  the  kind  of  official  reports  needed  for  intelligent  con- 
trol of  the  conditions  of  service. 

A  state  commission  seems  to  be  the  best  device  for  control, 
in  spite  of  certain  obvious  defects,  and  the  Massachusetts 
commission  is  a  good  type.  One  of  the  chief  functions  of 
such  a  board  is  to  control  capitalization.  The  excellent 
system  of  Massachusetts  shows  the  possibilities  of  effective 
work  along  this  line.  A  railway  company  wishing  to  increase 
its  stock  or  bond  issue  must  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
railroad  commissioners  that  the  increase  of  capitalization  will 
find  expression  in  a  real  addition  to  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  company.  Furthermore  the  commission  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  forcing  a  reduction  of  capitalization  as  the 
value  of  the  plant  decreases.  The  success  of  Massachusetts 
in  holding  the  capitalized  value  close  to  the  real  value  of 
railway  property  suggests  the  adoption  of  a  similar  plan  in 
all  of  our  states. 
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The  regulation  of  fare,  the  number  of  cars,  the  maximum 
length  of  the  working  day  for  employes,  the  provision  of 
safety  devices  and  the  control  of  other  similar  conditions  of 
service  should  be  vested  in  the  local  councils,  with  a  con- 
servative provision  for  appeal  to  the  state  commission.  With 
insistence  upon  publicity  of  accounts  and  with  dear  and 
reasonable  provisions  for  control  on  the  principles  already 
established  in  Massachusetts,  the  larger  part  of  our  street 
railway  difficulties  will  disappear.  If  these  measures  are  not 
generally  adopted  with  reasonable  promptness,  the  reaction 
against  corporate  abuses  will  speedily  carry  us  over  to  muni- 
cipal ownership  and  operation.  There  are  plain  indications 
that  the  public  are  likely  to  fly  to  ills  they  know  not  of 
rather  than  bear  those  they  have. 

After  this  review  of  our  street  railway  situation,  in  which 
much  has  necessarily  been  said  of  shortcomings  and  failures, 
we  should  not  fail  to  note  the  gleam  of  consolation  in  our 
experience.  As  we  examine  the  contracts  of  European 
cities  with  their  street  railway  corporations,  and  note  how 
thoroughly  the  financial  interest  of  the  municipality  is  safe- 
guarded and  how  complete  are  the  provisions  for  public 
control,  we  are  likely  to  draw  comparisons  which  are  very 
unfavorable  to  the  best  of  our  American  franchises.  But 
when  we  contrast  the  imperfectly  developed  systems  of  the 
foreign  cities  with  our  own  magnificent  reaches  of  lines  and 
our  excellent  equipment,  we  must  revise  our  judgment  and 
concede  something  to  the  credit  side  of  our  account.  As  a 
somewhat  extreme  instance  of  a  general  condition,  contrast 
Glasgow,  a  city  of  800,000  inhabitants  with  seventy-three 
miles  of  tramway,  with  Boston,  a  city  of  500,000  inhabi- 
tants and  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  track.  The 
more  complete  systems  and  the  superior  equipment  of  our 
American  railways  cannot  be  ascribed  wholly  to  differences  in 
franchise  terms,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  American 
liberality,  even  recklessness,  toward  street  railway  corpora- 
tions has  encouraged  them  to  push  out  their  lines  and  perfect 
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their  equipment.  The  rapid  extension  of  track  encouraged 
by  our  prodigality  of  franchise,  in  connection  with  oar 
system  of  uniform  &re,  r^;ardless  of  distance,  has  un- 
doubtedly helped  to  save  our  cities  from  the  worst  evils  of 
excessive  crowding,  which  is  such  a  serious  problem  abroad. 
It  is  conceivable  that  viewed  in  the  perspective  of  a  half 
century  it  will  appear  to  our  successors  that  the  heavy  price 
we  have  paid  in  past  profits,  in  present  overcapitalization 
and  in  political  corruption  has  not  been  too  great  for  the 
benefits  of  a  well-developed  system  of  local  transportation, 
with  its  relatively  wide  distribution  of  city  population.  It 
is  at  least  dear  that  if  we  now  revise  our  franchise  conditions 
in  the  light  of  the  knowledge  gained  by  costly  experience 
we  shall  presently  enjoy  the  bc^  street  railway  service  in 
the  world  at  reasonable  rates. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CORPORATIONS  ON 

POLITICAL  LIFE. 

Aniiiial  Address  by  Hon.  Wiiaiam  Lindsay,  United  States  Senator 

from  Kentucky. 

There  was  a  time  within  the  memory  of  the  living,  when 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  subject  assigned  me  for  dis- 
cussion this  evening,  would  probably  have  excited,  with 
practical  men,  emotions  of  surprise.  In  the  earlier — I  was 
about  to  say,  the  better  days  of  the  republic — few,  if  any, 
supposed  that  it  would  ever  be  possible  for  corporate  influ- 
ences to  affect  political  life,  and  no  one  contemplated  that 
before  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  an  *  *  artificial  being, 
invisible,  intangible,  and  existing  only  in  the  estimation  of 
law,"  with  no  properties,  capacities  or  powers  other  than 
those  conferred  for  special  business  purposes  by  the  sove- 
reign authority,  would  come  to  be  regarded,  and  rightftdly 
regarded,  as  a  potent  factor  in  political  life.  Yet  to-day  it  is 
a  fact,  and  a  momentous  fact,  that  combinations  of  capital, 
organized  as  corporations,  and  primarily  devoted  to  business 
purposes,  have  acquired  the  control  of  production,  wages  and 
prices,  to  such  an  extent  that  many  of  our  most  intelligent 
and  far-seeing  citizens  are  demanding  at  the  hands  of  state 
legislatures  and  of  the  federal  congress,  legislation  looking  to 
the  restraint  of  such  combinations  to  the  strictly  legitimate 
exercise  of  their  delegated  powers.  These  citizens  complain, 
too,  that  corporations,  not  content  with  the  extraordinary 
and  dangerous  control  they  exercise  in  afi&irs  of  busi- 
ness, have  become  customary  participants  in  political  con- 
tests, and  insist  that  the  results  of  elections,  especially 
municipal  elections,  are  often  brought  about  by  the  active 
intervention  of  corporate  managers,  and  the  illegitimate  use 
of  moneys  supplied  from  corporate  funds. 

(79) 
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These  complaints  may  not  be  altogether  just,  but  that  cor- 
porations do  participate  in  local  and  municipal  elections  and 
do  contribute  to  the  campaign  funds  of  the  great  parties  that 
periodically  contest  for  the  control  of  the  state  and  federal 
governments,  there  are  the  best  of  reasons  for  bdieving.  In 
municipal  contests  those  contributions  are  not  always  intended 
for  the  promotion  of  party  ends  or  purposes.  In  an  investi- 
gation made  by  a  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate 
three  or  four  years  since,  it  was  developed  by  one  of  the 
principal  officers  of  a  corporation  then  virtually  controlling 
the  production  and  fixing  the  price  of  an  article  of  general 
consumption,  that  the  contributions  of  his  corporation 
depended,  not  on  political  principles  or  political  convictions, 
but  on  corporate  considerations.  In  Democratic  cities  the 
Democratic  party  received  the  benefit  of  the  contributions 
devoted  to  kgitimate  campaign  purposes^  while  in  Republican 
cities  the  rule  was  reversed,  and  the  managers  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  were  permitted  to  expend  the  corporate  funds  set 
apart  for  the  promotion  of  honest  government. 

The  general  intervention  of  corporations  in  political  affairs 
is  of  comparatively  modem  origin.  In  the  five  volumes  of 
McMaster's  "  History  of  the  American  People,"  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  reading  public,  in  which  the  mingling  of  social 
and  political  history  involved  a  discussion  of  American  poli- 
tics as  thorough  and  exhaustive  as  it  is  entertaining  and 
instructive,  no  reference  is  made  to  corporate  influences  on 
political  life. 

During  the  first  administration  of  President  Jackson  the 
controversy  between  those  who  were  friendly  and  those  who 
were  adverse  to  granting  a  new  charter  to  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  began.  It  became  a  party  question  and  was 
one  of  the  leading  issues  in  the  campaign  resulting  in  that 
President's  re-election. 

Among  the  causes  assigned  by  him  for  the  subsequent 
removal  of  the  national  deposits  was  the  charge  that  the 
bank  was  fitithless  as  a  public  agent  "in  the  misapplication 
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of  public  iunds,  its  interference  in  elections  .  .  .  and 
above  all,  its  flagrant  misconduct  ...  in  placing  all 
the  funds  of  the  bank,  including  the  moneys  of  the  govern- 
ment, at  the  disposition  of  the  president  of  the  bank  as  a 
means  of  operating  upon  public  opinion  and  procuring  a 
new  charter."  In  one  of  his  later  messages  he  denounced 
it  as  a  permanent  electioneering  scheme. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  this  evening  with  the  merits  of 
that  controversy.  It  is  important  only  in  the  fact  that  it 
indicates,  with  reasonable  acairacy ,  the  date  at  which  corpo- 
rate influences  on  political  life  began  to  attract  public  attention 
and  to  provoke  official  condemnation.  That  such  influence 
has  continued  (in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree)  to  make  itself 
felt  in  current  politics,  is  an  undisputed  fact  with  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  political  history  of  the  past  three- 
quarters  of  a  century. 

It  has  assumed  very  grave  importance  in  recent  years. 
The  facility  with  which  charters  may  be  obtained  and  valuable 
franchises  secured  has  encouraged  the  formation  of  corpora- 
tions for  the  transaction  of  every  character  of  business,  and 
we  have  reached  the  point  at  which  the  individual  feels  he 
can  no  longer  compete  with  his  incorporated  rival,  and  where 
members  of  old-time  partnerships  are  no  longer  willing  to 
pledge  their  personal  credit  in  competition  with  members  of 
incorporated  companies,  whose  liabilities  being  limited,  do 
not  hesitate  to  assume  risks  in  business  adventures  from 
which  prudent  business  men,  unprotected  by  corporate  ex- 
emptions, unhesitatingly  shrink. 

The  inequality  in  the  advantages  enjoyed  b)*^  corporations 
and  individuals  has  aroused  feelings  of  impatience  and  dis- 
content, and  those  feelings  have  culminated  in  the  demand 
for  corporate  regulations,  which,  in  some  instances,  are  as 
unreasonable  as  they  are  needlessly  comprehensive.  Those 
interested  in  corporate  property  and  corporate  business,  of 
course,  resist  such  demands,  and  out  of  the  demands  on  one 
side,  and  resistance  on  the  other,  the  great  question  of  trusts, 
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and  what  is  to  be  done  with  and  about  trusts,  has  developed 
into  an  issue  of  transcendent  national  importance.  The 
difficulty  of  deciding  as  to  the  character  of  restraints  that 
may  be  safely  and  prudently  imposed,  is  rendered  all  the 
greater  by  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  extent  of  con- 
gressional authority,  and  of  locating  the  boundary  line  that 
separates  the  inherent  jurisdiction  of  the  states,  from  the 
delegated  authority  of  the  general  government. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  consideration  of  this  far- 
reaching  question  is  approached  with  passion  and  prejudice 
by  many  of  those  who  complain  of  existing  conditions,  and 
with  cold-blooded  and  almost  brutal  indi£ference  by  many  of 
those  who  enjoy  the  advantages  and  reap  the  benefits  of  cor- 
porate organization.  How  far  combinations  of  capital 
diminish  the  cost  of  production  and  transportation;  to  what 
extent,  and  in  what  direction,  they  affect  the  wages  or 
diminish  or  increase  the  demands  for  labor;  whether  their 
benefits  to  the  former  and  planter  are  equal  to  the  injuries  they 
inflict,  are  economic  questions  that  ought  to  be  honestly, 
dispassionately  and  patiently  investigated.  They  cannot  be 
intelligently  discussed,  or  fairly  or  justly  solved,  until  their 
true  relations  shall  be  understood.  Radical  reforms, 
attempted  to  be  introduced  while  ignorance  and  passion  are 
in  the  ascendency,  will  breed  other  mischiefe  and  probably 
relieve  none  of  the  evils  of  the  situation. 

As  we  advance  in  civilization  new  and  difficult  social 
problems  arise.  As  we  improve  material  conveniences,  and 
change  the  methods  of  production  and  transportation,  new 
and  difficult  economic  problems  present  themselves.  Steam 
and  electricity  have  converted  the  old  into  a  new  world.  In 
what  manner,  and  to  what  extent,  the  methods  and  cus- 
toms, the  business  theories  and  practices,  of  the  olden  times 
are  to  be  modified  or  changed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
present,  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  determine,  but  faith  in  the 
sense  of  justice  and  fair  play,  and  confidence  in  the  judgment 
of  the  conservative  majority,   which  in  the  end  always 
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asserts  itself,  encourage  the  hope  and  inspire  the  belief  that 
we  shall  not  fail  ultimately  to  reach  wise  conclusions,  and  to 
shape  and  keep  the  new  conditions  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  of  patriotism,  justice  and  common  sense. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  each  gen- 
eration has  had  to  meet  and  deal  with  issues  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  faint-hearted,  threatened  not  only  the  per- 
petuity of  the  Federal  Union,  but  the  continuance  of  free 
institutions.  The  alien  and  sedition  laws  of  the  elder 
Adams  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia 
resolutions  of  1798-99,  and  opened  the  eyes  of  the  American 
people  to  the  fact  that  the  opinion  was  then  entertained  by 
some  of  the  greatest  statesmen  that  the  union  of  the  states 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  compact,  and  that  the  violation  of 
any  of  the  terms  of  that  compact  by  the  general  government 
absolved  each  state  from  its  obligations,  and  that  each  state 
was  the  final  j  udge  of  the  supposed  infraction  and  possessed  the 
right  to  determine  whether  it  should  withdraw  from  or  con- 
tinue a  member  of  a  union  which  the  framers  of  the  consti- 
tution had  fondly  hoped  was  to  prove  perpetual. 

It  was  claimed  by  those  who  opposed  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana  that  the  erection  of  new  states  out  of  that  terri- 
tory, and  their  admission  into  the  Union  without  the  express 
consent  of  every  state,  would  be  in  contravention  of  the 
federal  compact,  would  reduce  the  relative  importance  and 
impair  the  dignity  of  the  original  states,  and  be  equivalent 
in  law  and  in  morals  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

The  enactment  of  the  protective  tariff  laws  of  1828  was 
denounced  as  a  gross  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  was 
followed  by  the  nuUifjdng  statutes  of  South  Carolina,  which 
would  have  led  to  civil  war  but  for  the  firmness  of  President 
Jackson,  and  the  adoption  by  Congress  of  compromise  stat- 
utes gradually  relieving  the  hardships  against  which  the 
agricultural  states  most  bitterly  complained. 

The  acquisition  of  the  territories  ceded  by  Mexico  in  1848 
led  to  questions  touching  the  institution  of  slavery  that  for 
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a  time  seemed  beyond  the  possibility  of  peaceful  settlement. 
That  discussion  accustomed  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  irrepressible  conflict  that  culminated  in 
the  civil  war,  and  was  only  settled  at  last  by  the  destruction 
of  an  institution  for  the  existence  of  which  the  people  of  all 
the  states  were  alike  responsible,  but  the  evils  of  which  fell 
with  peculiar  weight  on  those  states  where  the  profitable 
character  of  Afirican  slavery  prevented  its  eradication  during 
the  earlier  years  of  the  republic. 

The  Union  has  not  only  survived  all  these  disturbing 
issues,  but  rests  on  a  firmer  basis  to-day  than  ever  before. 
No  one  now  asks  what  we  shall  do  with  the  territorial  issues 
of  the  past,  but  how  we  shall  meet  and  dispose  of  the  ques- 
tions arising  out  of  the  duty  we  have  assumed  of  deciding 
the  destiny  of  the  people  who  came  to  us  with  the  territories 
acquired  by  the  treaty  restoring  peace  between  the  kingdom 
of  Spain  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Are  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  be  henceforth 
divided  into  citizens  and  subjects  ?  Does  the  Constitution 
follow  the  flag,  or  are  its  beneficent  provisions  confined  in 
their  operation  to  the  American  States,  between  whom  it 
constitutes  the  bond  of  union,  until  the  representatives  of 
those  states  shall  extend  its  provisions  to  the  stranger, 
brought  under  our  jurisdiction  by  the  fate  of  war  or  by 
treaty,  leaving  those  representatives  free  to  decide  as  Ameri- 
can interests,  American  honor  and  American  magnanimity 
may  require? 

These  are  the  questions  that  are  now  being  asked  on  every 
hand.  The  recent  legislation  concerning  the  Island  of  Porto 
Rico  has  given  them  exceptional  prominence.  The  interest 
aroused  by  that  legislation  in  every  section  of  the  country 
and  with  the  people  of  every  class,  condition,  vocation  and 
pursuit,  encourages  the  hope,  as  it  gives  reason  for  the 
belief,  that  the  ultimate  settlement  of  these  absorbing  issues 
will  not  be  inconsistent  with  our  theory  of  government  or  in 
conflict  with  the  practical  application  of  the  great  principle 
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that  the  just  powers  of  government  rest  on  the  intelligent 
consent  of  the  governed. 

The  danger  to  the  perpetuity  of  free  institutions,  if  such 
danger  there  be,  does  not  grow  out  of  expansion,  and  is  not 
the  more  alarming  because  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  our  new  possessions. 
If  imperialism  is  to  supersede  the  principles  of  free  govern- 
ment, if  empire  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  republic,  the  revo- 
lution, when  it  comes,  will  be  traceable  to  internal  and  not 
to  external  causes. 

It  will  not  be  provoked  by  our  relations  with  the  outside 
world,  but  will  result  from  our  failure  to  preserve  at  home, 
unsullied  and  uncontaminated,  that  highest  and^most  sacred 
attribute  of  American  citizenship,  without  which  all  talk  of 
the  consent  of  the  governed  is  but  a  mockery. 

When  the  civil  war  was  raging  with  almost  unabated  fury, 
Mr.  Lincoln,  in  his  Gettysburg  address,  expressed  the  opin- 
ion, that  the  contest  of  arms  was  to  decide,  whether  the 
government  of  the  people,  for  the  people  and  by  the  people, 
should  perish  from  the  earth.  The  triumph  of  the  federal 
armies  did  not  solve  that  problem  ;  the  reconstruction  of 
the  South  did  not  solve  it,  and  the  extension  of  the  suffrage 
to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  without  regard  to  race, 
color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  not  only  did  not 
solve,  but  left  it  yet  more  difficult  of  solution.  Manhood 
suffi'age  remains  to-day  au  experiment,  with  the  serious 
phase,  that  it  is  an  experiment  which  can  not  be  permitted 
to  fail,  if  free  institutions  are  to  be  preserved.  Those  who 
look  on  the  manner  in  which  the  experiment  is  being  worked 
out,  with  complacency  and  confidence,  are  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  over  a  slumbering  volcano,  from  which  some 
day  an  eruption  may  rain  on  our  devoted  heads  the  ashes  of 
political  destruction,  as  the  ashes  of  death  were  rained  from 
Vesuvius  on  the  people  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 

Under  our  system  of  government  we  gather  the  consent  of 
the  governed  from  the  ballot  box.     There  is,  therefore,  no 
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question  of  greater  moment  than  whether  the  ballot  box 
does  in  &ct  reflect  the  genuine  and  unpurchased  consent  of 
the  governed,  and  does  represent  their  real  will  touching  the 
administration  of  public  affairs,  by  those  who  from  time  to 
time  appear  to  be  chosen  to  places  of  responsibility,  trust 
and  power. 

The  people  of  the  revolutionary  times,  whose  representa- 
tives joined  in  the  declaration  that  ''governments  are  in- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed,"  did  not  contemplate  the  literal 
application  of  that  principle,  and  permitted  it  to  enter  into 
practical  government  under  restraints,  which  at  the  present 
time  would  be  regarded  not  only  as  intolerable,  but  as  utterl3'' 
inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  man's  capacity  for  self-gov- 
ernment. 

Each  of  the  thirteen  original  states  began  by  attaching 
property  qualifications  to  the  right  of  suffrage.  Some  of 
them  were  more  liberal  than  others,  but  all  denied  to  those 
who  possessed  nothing  in  the  way  of  taxable  estate,  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  affairs  of  government,  at  the  polls 
or  elsewhere.  If  manhood  suffrage  be  an  indispensable  pre- 
requisite to  the  republicanism,  or  to  the  democracy  of  mod- 
em times,  our  forefathers  carried  on  the  governments  they 
instituted  through  an  aristocracy  of  property,  giving  no 
concern  to  the  intelligence  or  the  education  or  the  personal 
worth  of  the  individual,  who  was  the  unfortunate  possessor 
of  no  estate. 

Vermont  and  Kentucky,  the  first  two  additions  to  the 
Union  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  set  literal  ex- 
amples of  governments  of  the  people  by  the  people.  More 
than  sixty  years  elapsed,  however,  before  the  last  of  the 
original  thirteen  gave  in  its  adhesion  to  manhood  suffrage, 
and  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  ci\41  war  many  of  the  states 
of  the  Union  denied  to  men  of  African  descent  the  right  to 
vote,  however  wealthy  or  worthy  they  may  have  been. 

As  late  as  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  this  century  it 
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was  contended  by  enlightened  statesmen,  that  umversal 
sufirage  endangered  property  and  put  it  in  the  power  of  the 
worthless  and  impecunious  to  control  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence, and  was  not  to  be  contemplated  except  with  abhor- 
rence and  fear.  They  called  attention  to  its  career  in  Europe 
and  in^ted  that  it  was  folly  to  expect  exemption  in  America 
from  the  conditions  that  at  first  inflamed,  and  then  destroyed 
other  nations;  and  they  warned  those  in  power  that,  if  they 
closed  their  eyes  to  the  evils  invariably  following  manhood 
suSrage  in  the  countries  in  which  it  had  prevailed,  the  delu- 
sions of  that  day  would  be  lamented  by  posterity  in  sack  cloth 
and  ashes.  Those  warnings  did  not  prevail,  and  state  after 
state  removed  the  disqualification  of  poverty,  until  color 
became  the  only  exception  to  the  completeness  of  universal 
suffrage,  and  that  exception  was  removed  by  the  adoption 
of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  It  will  profit  us  nothing  to 
discuss  the  eflicacy  of  the  reforms  that  have  taken  from 
property  its  power  to  control  in  matters  of  government. 
Political  rights  once  conferred  can  seldom,  if  ever,  be  re- 
called, and  are  never  voluntarily  relinquished.  It  may  be 
possible  in  a  few  states,  under  exceptional  conditions,  to 
re-establish  property  or  edncational  qualifications,  but  it  is 
&r  more  likely  in  the  future,  that  sn&age  will  be  extended 
rather  than  circumscribed. 

We  are  now  face  to  face  with  the  question,  whether  suf- 
fi^ge  is  or  is  not  a  failure,  and  we  are  to  work  out  that  prob- 
lem in  the  light  of  past  experience  with  fear  and  trembling. 
Discussing  this  absorbing  question  in  his  querulous,  but 
philosophic  way,  Thomas  Carlyle,  fifty  years  ago,  used  this 
language: 

"America,  too,  will  have  to  strain  its  energies  .  .  . 
crack  its  sinews,  and  all  but  break  its  heart,  as  the  rest  of 
have  had  to  do,  in  thousandfold  wrestle  with  the  Pythons  a 
mud-demons,  before  it  can  become  a  habitation  for  t 
gods.  America's  battle  is  yet  to  fight;  and  we,  sorrowfi 
though  nothing  doubting,  will  wish   her   strength  for 
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New  Spiritual  Pythons,  plenty  of  them;  enormous  Mega* 
therions,  as  ugly  as  were  ever  bom  of  mud,  loom  huge  and 
hideous  out  of  the  twilight  future  on  America;  and  she  will 
have  her  own  agony,  and  her  own  victory,  but  on  other 
terms  than  she  is  yet  quite  aware  of." 

Since  those  words  were  written  some  portion  of  America's 
agony  has  been  suffered  and  some  of  her  battles  have  been 
fought.  But  the  great  question  of  the  efficacy  of  the  ballot- 
box  has  not  yet  been  settled,  and  the  increase  of  population^ 
and  extension  of  the  suffrage,  have  added  difficulties  to  that 
most  complex  of  all  our  social  or  political  problems,  and 
left  the  future  to  determine,  whether  manhood  suffrage  is  to 
lead  first  to  anarchy,  and  then  to  despotism,  or,  on  the 
contrary,  to  demonstrate  the  falsity  of  the  numberless  pre- 
dictions, that  time  will  prove  the  incapacity  of  man  for  self- 
government. 

This  same  Carlyle  was  one  of  the  prophets  of  evil  concern- 
ing the  American  theory  of  self-government.  He  had  little 
faith  in  the  ballot-box,  and  less  in  the  possibility  of  the 
ballot  being  intelligently,  patriotically,  and  honestly  used. 
His  belief  was,  that  "it  is  the  everlasting  privil^;e  of  the 
foolish  to  be  governed  by  the  wise;  to  be  guided  in  the  right 
path  by  those  who  know  it  better  than  they.  This  (said 
he)  is  the  first  *  right  of  man* ;  compared  with  which  all  other 
rights  are  as  nothing — mere  superfluities,  corollaries  which 
will  follow  of  their  own  accord  out  of  this;  if  they  be  not 
contradictions  to  this,  and  less  than  nothing  !  To  the  wise 
it  is  not  a  privilege;  far  other  use  indeed.  Doubtless,  as 
bringing  preservation  to  their  country,  it  implies  preserva- 
tion to  themselves  withal;  but  intrinsically  it  is  the  hardest 
duty  a  wise  man,  if  he  be  indeed  wise,  has  laid  to  his  hand. 
A  duty  which  he  would  fain  enough  shirk;  which  accord- 
ingly, in  these  sad  times  of  doubt  and  cowardly  sloth,  he 
has  long  everywhere  been  endeavoring  to  reduce  to  its  mini- 
mum, and  has  in  fact  in  most  cases  nearly  escaped  alto- 
gether.*' 
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If,  as  the  philosopher  says,  it  is  the  everlasting  privilege 
of  the  foolish  to  be  guided  in  the  right  path  by  those  who 
know  it  better  than  they,  and  the  everlasting  duty  of  the 
wise  to  assist  the  foolish  to  walk  in  the  right  path,  we  have 
but  to  secure  the  honest  exercise  of  the  high  privilege  by 
the  one,  and  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  responsible  duty 
by  the  other  class,  to  render  universal  suffrage  an  element  of 
hope  and  strength,  rather  than  an  element  of  danger  or 
destruction. 

Manhood  suffrage  must  unquestionably  fail,  if  the  fool- 
ish shall  persistently  refuse  to  follow  the  counsels  of  the 
wise,  and  will  become  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing  if  the 
wise  shall  persist  in  shirking  the  performance  of  the  respon- 
sible duty  with  which  they  are  charged.  It  has  never  been 
supposed  that  the  mass  of  mankind — that  great  body  of  the 
people,  whose  necessities  forbid  them  the  leisure  to  acquire 
more  than  a  passing  acquaintance  with  current  events — can, 
unaided  by  men  of  superior  opportunities,  satis&ctorily  dis- 
charge their  duties  as  electors,  but  it  is  hoped  and  believed 
that,  by  keeping  in  touch,  all  in  whom  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment are  reposed,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  ignorant  and 
the  cultured,  those  lacking  and  those  endowed  with  wisdom, 
the  body  of  the  electors  may  prove  competent  to  perform  the 
share  assigned  them  in  the  administration  of  government, 
and  to  perform  it  with  less  of  selfishness  and  with  greater 
regard  for  the  eqtial  protection  of  the  lives,  liberty  and  prop- 
erty of  all,  than  can  be  hoped  for  at  the  hands  of  an  aris- 
tocracy of  property,  however  patriotic,  intelligent  or  cul- 
tured it  may  be. 

Yes,  if  these  elements  could  be  kept  in  touch,  if  the  foolish 
could  be  induced  to  respect  the  rights,  to  consider  the  opinions, 
and  to  respond  to  the  better  influences  of  those  wise  enough 
and  patriotic  enough  to  lead,  manhood  suffrage  would  not 
fail  of  success.  But  with  obstinacy,  selfishness  and  venality 
successfully  combining  to  keep  the  different  elements  of 
society  apart,  universal  suffrage  must  of  necessity  result  in 
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ignominious  and  discreditable  fiuluie,  and  after  such  fiuluie 
law  and  order  must  be  enforced  and  the  rights  of  property 
protected  by  force,  or  by  fraud,  or  by  the  combination  of 
both  force  and  fraud,  and  free  institutions  thus  rendered  a 
thing  of  the  dead  past. 

We  all  recognize  as  a  fundamental  principle  the  truth  of 
the  declaration  so  often  made,  that  in  a  free  government 
majorities,  within  certain  prescribed  limitations,  must  rule. 
But  if  apparent  majorities  can  be,  and  shall  be  systemati- 
cally secured  by  fraud  or  force  or  corruption,  then  majorities 
not  only  will  not  rule,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  submit 
themselves  to  the  customary  rule  of  the  minority. 

It  was  said  by  the  elder  Adams  in  his  inaugural  address 
that  *'  If  an  election  is  to  be  determined  by  a  majority  of  a 
single  vote,  and  that  (vote)  can  be  procured  by  a  party 
through  artifice  or  corruption,  the  government  may  be  the 
choice  of  a  party  for  its  own  ends  (but)  not  of  the  nation's 
for  the  national  good."  If  a  party  organization  can  and 
customarily  does  procure  majorities  through  artifice  or  cor- 
ruption, and  thus  continues  itself  in  power,  it  converts  the 
government  into  a  government  of  party,  it  overthrows  the 
government  of  the  people,  and,  for  the  time  being,  estab- 
lishes an  imperialism  in  the  room  and  stead  of  a  fi:ee 
republic. 

Ignorance,  selfishness,  indifference,  venality,  passion,  pre- 
judice, and  party  spirit,  were  all  considered  and  discounted 
when  universal  suffrage  was  conceded;  but  the  inducements 
to  corruption,  and  the  gigantic  proportions  of  the  funds  it  is 
now  possible  to  raise  for  election  purposes,  were  then  so  &r 
underestimated,  that  in  the  light  of  recent  events  it  may  be 
said,  they  were  not  considered  at  all. 

Through  their  contributions  to  those  funds,  corporations 
may,  and  in  some  instances  do,  influence  political  life  to  a 
degree  that  can  not  be  measured,  and  that  too  in  the  most 
demoralizing,  degrading  and  dangerous  direction. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  corporations 
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as  a  rule  do  not  voluntarily  or  willingly  contribute  to  cam- 
paign funds.  Subject,  as  they  are,  to  legislative  and  muni- 
cipal r^ulatlon,  they  can  not  well  resist  the  ' '  stand  and 
deliver"  argument,  that  certain  classes  of  party  managers 
do  not  hesitate  to  use.  Many  of  them  find  it  cheaper  to 
purchase  their  peace  than  to  defend  their  rights.  Others  are 
compelled  to  ally  themselves  with  one  political  party  or  the 
other,  to  secure  protection  against  destructive  legislation 
proposed  by  politicians,  who  seek  places  by  urging  an  indis- 
criminate war  against  aU  kinds  of  corporate  institutions,  and 
by  appealing  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  unthinking 
electors,  who  either  are  not  willing,  or  are  not  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  pernicious  combinations,  and  legitimate 
enterprise.  In  defending  themselves  against  these  unpro- 
voked and  injurious  assaults,  corporations  not  unnaturally 
claim  the  right  to  make  use  of  all  the  customary  means  of 
resistance,  and  insist  that  they  can  not  be  censured  for 
aligning  themselves  with  political  organizations  equipped  to 
contend  with  their  assailants  and  ready  to  protect  their 
allies. 

The  well  grounded  criticism  of  corporations  for  the  abuse 
of  their  privileges  in  their  unwarranted  interference  in  public 
afiairs;  the  prevailing  prejudice  against  and  hostility  to 
combinations  that  have,  or  are  supposed  to  have,  monopo- 
listic tendencies;  the  proneness  of  the  thriftless  and  unfor- 
tunate to  look  on  success  as  criminal  and  to  regard  wealth  as 
the  increment  of  fraud,  extortion  or  crime,  combine  to  supply 
a  rich  field  for  the  labors  of  the  place-hunting  demagogue. 
As  the  professed  friend  of  the  people,  he  is  always  ready,  in 
eloquent  and  soul-stirring  lang^ge,  to  proclaim  that  he 
speaks  for  them  and  not  for  himself,  and  that  he  sacrifices 
business  employments  that  would  yield  him  a  generous  com- 
petence, in  order  that  he  may  sound  in  their  ears  the  note 
of  warning  against  the  soulless  combinations  created  by  law 
to  eat  up  their  substance  and  to  fatten  on  the  proceeds  of 
their  toil. 
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Of  this  class  of  politicians  an  eminent  citizen  of  Philadel- 
phia, long  since  dead,  was  moved  to  say:  '*  Their  knowl- 
edge of  themselves  inspires  a  low  estimate  of  others.  They 
distrust  the  judgment  and  intelligence  of  the  community  on 
whose  passions  alone  they  rely  for  advancement  and  their 
only  study  is  to  watch  the  shifting  currents  of  popular 
prejudice  and  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  follow  it." 
They  believe  "that  public  life  is  a  game  in  which  success 
depends  on  dexterity,  and  that  all  government  is  a  mere 
struggle  for  place.  .  .  .  Our  sovereignty,  our  virtues, 
otir  talents  are  the  daily  theme  of  eulogy.  They  assure  us 
that  we  are  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  human  race,  and  that 
their  highest  glory  is  to  be  the  instrument  of  our  pleasures, 
and  that  they  will  never  act,  nor  think,  nor  speak  but  as  we 
direct  them." 

Give  to  such  a  place-hunter  a  responsive  audience,  with 
the  soulless  corporation,  the  hungry  cormorant,  the  bloated 
monopolist,  for  his  theme,  and  he  will  "  Pour  the  full  tide 
of  eloquence  along,"  till  conservatism,  fair  dealing  and 
common  sense  hide  their  heads  in  shame  and,  like  convicted 
criminals,  seek  safety  in  ignominious  flight.  To  men  like 
these,  and  to  their  methods,  possibly  as  much  as  to  any 
other  cause,  is  to  be  traced  the  efibrts  of  corporations  to 
influence  public  opinion.  Compelled  to  defend  just  and 
indisputable  rights,  not  occasionally  and  at  periodic  inter- 
vals, but  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  in  sheer 
desperation,  legitimate  enterprise  identifies  itself,  and  keeps 
itself  identified,  with  the  managers  and  directors  of  current 
politics. 

Forced  into  indefensible  alliances,  they  would  gladly 
escape;  compelled  to  subordinate  their  private  interests  to 
their  unnatural  participation  in  public  a&irs;  put  upon 
explanations  that  can  not  be  satisfactorily  made  to  the  better 
sentiment  of  the  country,  corporations  find  themselves 
equally  unable  to  command  public  approval,  or  to  resist  the 
overtures  of  the  hungry  politicians  they  can  not  afford  to  defy. 
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These  evils  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  country  would  cor- 
rect if  that  sentiment  could  make  itself  felt.  Unfortunately, 
we  are  fast  becoming,  if  we  have  not  already  become,  a 
government  of  party  rather  than  a  government  of  the  people. 
We  no  longer  discuss  the  claim  of  public  men  in  the  light 
of  their  ability  and  character  as  statesmen.  The  question 
of  preference  now  turns  on  capacity  for  party  leadership,  and 
not  on  ability  to  point  the  way  to  patriotic  ends.  Unhesi- 
tating devotion  to  the  common  weal  no  longer  commands 
the  support  of  those  who  control  party  pedicles  and  name 
our  public  officials. 

Party  organization  is  not  necessarily  or  even  naturally 
antagonistic  to  the  public  good.  The  success  of  a  par- 
ticular party  is  sometimes  essential  to  the  highest  interests 
of  the  country,  sometimes  indispensable  to  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  people,  and  to  the  preservation  of 
the  fundamental  and  underlying  principles  of  government. 
In  these  cases  obedience  to  party  discipline  is  as  patri- 
otic as  it  is  commendable,  but  when  our  institutions  are 
free  from  present  or  anticipated  danger,  when  the  public 
peace  is  secure,  when  a  political  victory  involves  no  higher 
or  more  important  end  than  the  distribution  of  the  offices 
not  embraced  by  the  classified  service,  or  the  regulation  of 
commerce  among  the  states  and  with  foreign  countries,  or 
the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  through  constitutional 
and  customary  means,  party  fealty  may  become  and  some- 
times does  become  immoral  in  its  tendencies  and  demoralizing 
in  its  consequences. 

When  in  the  heat  of  a  national  or  state  campaign  we  read 
of  campaign  funds  running  up  into  the  millions;  when  we 
see  in  the  daily  press  lists  of  subscribers  to  those  funds  who 
are  well  known  to  represent  and  stand  for  corporate  interests; 
when  we  contemplate  the  munificent  sums  set  opposite  their 
names,  we  can  not  escape  the  inquiry,  why  the  moral  senti- 
ment of  the  country  remains  silent,  and  why  those  who 
believe  in  clean  politics  and  honest  government  do  not  join 
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in  general  denunciation  of  methods,  which  like  those,  can 
but  lead  to  the  corruption  of  the  franchise,  and  end  in  the 
debauchery  of  the  public  service. 

The  failure  of  the  great  liberty-loving,  law-abiding,  uncor- 
rupted  and  incorruptible  majority  to  respond  to  the  dictates 
of  the  public  conscience,  and  to  act  in  obedience  to  their 
higher  instincts,  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  hypothesis 
of  their  habitual  subservience  to  the  behests  of  party  discip- 
line, or  of  their  inability  to  rise  above  the  superstitious  belief 
inculcated  by  party  spirit,  that  those  of  their  fellow-dtizens 
who  do  not  agree  with  them  in  politics,  can  not  be  safely 
trusted  with  the  administration  of  public  afiairs. 

In  the  language  of  Phillips  Brooks,  ''  The  great  vice  of 
our  people  in  relation  to  the  politics  of  the  land  is  cowardice. 
It  is  no  lack  of  intelligence;  our  people  know  the  meaning 
of  the  political  conditions  with  wonderful  sagacity.  It  is 
not  low  morality;  the  great  mass  of  our  people  apply  high 
standards  to  the  acts  of  public  men.  But  it  is  cowardice. 
It  is  the  disposition  of  one  part  of  our  people  to  fall  in  with 
current  ways  of  walking,  to  run  with  the  mass,  and  of 
another  part,  to  rush  headlong  into  this  or  that  new  scheme 
or  policy  of  opposition  merely  to  escape  the  stigma  of 
conservatism.** 

The  first  of  these  classes  is  made  up  of  the  victims  of 
party  spirit,  those  who  at  heart  loathe  and  condemn  political 
bosses  and  their  methods,  but  lack  the  moral  courage  to 
assert  their  love  of  country  through  their  personal  inde- 
pendence. The  second,  of  those  who  revel  in  the  excite- 
ment and  passion  which  the  eloquent  and  wordy  demagogue 
never  fails  to  arouse.  Either  class  is  honest.  Either  prefers 
good  government  to  bad,  but  neither  can  shake  off  the  burden 
imposed  by  the  national  vice  of  political  cowardice. 

*'  If  parties  in  a  republic  are  necessary  to  secure  a  degree 
of  vigilance  sufficient  to  keep  the  public  functionaries  within 
the  bounds  of  law  and  duty,  at  that  point  their  usefulness 
ends.    Beyond  that  they  become  destructive  of  public  virtue, 
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the  parent  of  a  spirit  antagonistic  to  that  of  public  liberty, 
and  eventually  its  inevitable  conqueror.  We  have  samples 
of  republics  where  the  love  of  country  and  of  liberty  at  one 
time  were  the  dominant  passions  of  the  whole  mass  of  citi- 
zens. Yet  with  the  continuance  of  the  name  and  form  of 
free  government,  but  a  vestige  of  those  qualities  remains 
in  the  bosom  of  any  of  those  citizens.  It  was  the  beautiful 
remark  of  a  distinguished  English  writer  that  *  In  the 
Roman  Senate  Octavius  had  a  party,  and  Antony  a  party, 
but  the  Commonwealth  had  none.'  Yet  the  senate  con- 
tinued to  meet  in  the  temple  of  liberty  and  talk  of  the 
sacredness  and  beauty  of  the  commonwealth,  and  gaze  on 
the  statues  of  the  elder  Brutus  and  of  the  Curtii  and  Decii, 
and  the  people  assembled  in  the  forum  not  as  in  the  days  of 
Camilus  and  the  Scipios,  to  cast  their  free  votes  for  annual 
magistrates,  or  to  pass  upon  the  acts  of  the  senate,  but  to 
receive  from  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  the  respective 
parties  their  share  of  the  spoils,  and  to  shout  for  one  or  the 
other,  as  those  collected  in  Gaul  or  Egypt  and  the  Lesser 
Asia  would  furnish  the  larger  dividend." 

An  American  soldier  and  statesman,  who  had  faithfully 
served  his  country  during  a  long  and  eventful  life,  was  con- 
strained to  speak  these  words  and  to  utter  this  warning  to 
his  countrymen  sixty  years  ago,  as  he  was  entering  on  the 
duties  of  the  highest  o£5ce  of  the  republic,  which  duties 
destiny  permitted  him  to  discharge  but  for  the  brief  period  of 
a  single  month.  His  words  were  intended  to  emphasize 
what  to  him  then  appeared  perfectly  dear,  that  the  violence 
of  the  spirit  by  which  parties  were  governed  must  be  greatly 
mitigated  or  appalling  consequences  would  follow  as  the 
inevitable  result. 

I  may  say  with  reasonable  confidence  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  corporations  now  engaged  in  shaping  public  opinion  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  abandon  that  policy  and  gladly 
confine  their  attention  and  devote  their  moneys  to  none 
other  than  the  purposes  of  their  creation.     If  they  could  be 
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relieved  from  the  annoyances  and  dangers  attending  the 
attacks  of  the  place-hunter  and  the  professional  agitator, 
and  be  protected  against  the  demands  of  the  greedy  bosses 
in  charge  of  party  organizations,  they  would  submit  without 
remonstrance  to  all  proper  restraints  and  forget  their  past 
political  a£ELliations  in  the  more  energetic  prosecution  of  their 
corporate  business. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  the  right  thinking  people,  who 
constitute  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
voters,  to  discredit  the  demagogue  as  a  mischief-making 
agitator;  and  to  overawe  the  greedy  and  conscienceless  party 
managers  into  decent  respect  for  the  statutes  intended  to 
suppress  law  breaking,  and  to  protect  the  public,  including 
corporations,  against  being  dragooned  into  contributing 
funds  for  the  promotion  of  party  success  through  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  franchise,  but  this  most  desirable  consumma- 
tion cannot  be  reached  without  unity  of  action,  nor  without 
concerted,  persistent  and  continuous  effort.  If  but  the 
whole  body  of  respectable  citizens  would  move  together,  their 
triumph  would  be  certain. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  party  spirit  exercises  its  unfortunate 
influence.  It  fans  the  flames  of  past  political  antipathies.  It 
appeals  to  the  sentiments  of  party  fealty,  denounces  party 
treason  and  insists  that  reforms  can  be  had  within  better 
than  without  the  part}',  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  disas- 
trous than  the  success  of  the  political  adversary,  which  only 
professes  virtuous  intentions  with  the  hope  of  securing  the 
power  it  is  certain  to  abuse  in  the  fiiture  as  it  has  done  in 
the  past.  Such  tactics  scarcely  ever  fail  to  succeed  and  with 
their  success  the  zeal  of  the  reformer  abates.  Disheartened 
by  defeat,  he  concludes  that  the  struggle  for  good  govern- 
ment is  hopeless  and  then  shapes  his  future  course  on  the 
assumption  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  except  to  make 
the  best  of  conditions  that  apparently  cannot  be  controlled. 
Reformers  forget  that  ultimate  success  depends  on  unflagging 
effort;  that  constancy  and  earnestness  always  tell  with  the 
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voters,  even  when  they  do  not  at  the  moment  succeed,  and 
that  the  potency  of  enlightened  and  disinterested  public  spirit 
becomes  irresistible  under  the  leadership  of  those  who  never 
despair  and  never  forget  **  that  the  hour  hand  must  make 
progress  if  only  the  minute  hand  keeps  moving." 

To  prepare  the  people  for  this  important,  if  not  indispen- 
sable, work  a  new  declaration  of  independence  must  be 
made  and  a  new  emancipation  proclamation  enforced.  The 
absolute  right  of  party  managers  to  direct  and  control  politi- 
cal action,  without  regard  to  its  effect  on  public  morals  or 
the  purity  of  the  public  service,  must  be  repudiated,  and 
those  who  have  heretofore  subordinated  their  personal  con- 
victions and  moral  instincts  to  the  dominance  of  party  spirit 
and  party  allegiance  must  cast  off  their  shackles  and  assume 
the  true  position  of  American  freemen: 

'*  He  is  the  free  man  whom  the  truth  makes  free 
And  all  are  slaves  besides." 

A  party  may  profess  the  greatest  reverence  for  free  institu- 
tions, and  observe  with  rigorous  fidelity  the  forms  of  the 
Constitution,  while  in  fact  it  is  engaged  in  establishing  the 
control  of  a  class  representing  interests  not  only  inconsistent 
with  but  antagonistic  to  the  common  good.  Herbert  Spencer 
taught  us  that: 

**  This  worship  of  the  appliances  to  liberty  in  the  place  of 
liberty  itself  needs  continual  exposing.  There  is  no  intrinsic 
virtue  in  votes.  The  possession  of  representatives  is  not 
itself  a  benefit.  These  are  but  means  to  an  end,  and  the 
end  is  the  maintenance  of  those  conditions  under  which  each 
citizen  may  carry  on  his  life  without  further  hindrances  from 
other  citizens  than  are  involved  in  their  equal  claims — is  the 
securing  to  each  citizen  all  such  beneficial  results  of  his 
activities  as  his  activities  naturally  bring.  The  worth  of  the 
means  must  be  measured  by  the  degree  in  which  the  end  is 
achieved.     A  citizen  nominally  having  complete  means,  and 
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relieved  from  the  annoyances  and  dange^  an  another  who 
attacks  of  the  place-hunter  and  the  p*^ 
and  be  protected  against  the  demand'  ^g  his  party  leader- 
in  charge  of  party  organizations,  the  ^some  government,  or 
remonstrance  to  all  proper  restra-  methods  that  contravene 
political  aflSliations  in  the  more  e  ^he  true  party  man  is  he 
corporate  business.  jingwithmenof  honesty  and 

It  is  within  the  power  of  t»  ^ns,  shall  also  prevail  in  the 
constitute  the  overwhelmi  ,q  reserves  the  right,  when  over- 
voters,  to  discredit  the  d  ^^^5  j^  matters  involving  honor  and 
agitator;  and  to  overawe  ^^nd,  and  political  dishonesty,  chica- 
managers  into  decent  ^  ^^g  other,  to  obey  the  dictates  of  bis 
suppress  law  breakin*^^^  the  path  marked  out  by  good  citizen- 
corporations,  agair^  ^^  do  so  leads  to  party  defeat, 
funds  for  the  pro*^  when  a  party  cannot  be  reformed  except 
ruption  of  the  fr^  ^e  managers  charged  with  its  leadership, 
tion  cannot  be  -"^  more  effectual  way  of  discrediting  party 
concerted,    p  /  ^^  demonstrate  that  their  policies  and  methods 


whole  body   ratable  and  continuing  disaster, 
triumph  v  .-'^  ^  class  of  corporations  to  which  the  line  of  rea- 
It  is  a'  .^^tofore  indulged  in  extenuation  of  corporate  inter- 
influen  /^  ^  public  affairs  does  not  apply.     They  first  make 
apper    O^cs  parties  to  combinations,  having  in  view  the  con- 
tree     ^^rticular  lines  of  business,  or  thecreation  of  monopoly, 
th       jt^ea  seek  through  political  manipulations  to  protect  them- 
t      j^  against  the  action  of  the  legislatures  and  the  judgments 
tflie  courts.    Such  combinations  are  opposed  to  the  principles 
^  the  common  law,  are  prohibited  by  the  statutes  of  many 
^  the  states,  and  condemned  by  congressional  enactment; 
{)ttt  they  continue  to  exist,  and  their  illegal  operations  pro- 
gress without  apparent  let  or  hindrance.    Every  week  we  read 
of  the  formation  of  another  trust  of  gigantic  proportions 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  controlling  some  line  of  business 
in  which  the  general  public  are  vitally  interested.     Statutes 
do  not  intimidate,  nor  the  judgment  of  the  courts  deter  their 
promoters.     They  face  public  indignation  with  perfect  equa- 
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^^Qp  I  and  directors  of  these  combinations 

%X  itions  and  take  part  in  the  formulation 

:^x  ^  denouncing  trusts  in  the  most  unqualified 

vr;^/^'^  •  *  icsidents  and  directors  understand  that  it  is 

>;.;  '  V'-.-v^j ,  oondemn  by  statute,  to  occasionally  prosecute 

^  ^  .> .    *  ;.^  X.  aficant  combination  in  the  courts,  and  indignantly 

the  trusts  in  party  platforms;  but  quite  another,  to 
Ni;*  .iient  the  work  of  the  legislatures  and  the  courts  by 

.nized  and  aggressive  public  opinion,  against  which  no 
ohibited  organization  detrimental  to  the  public  good  can 
long  maintain  itself. 

So  long  as  the  active  opponents  of  trusts  continue  to  treat  all 
corporations  as  equally  bad  and  all  combinations  of  capital 
as  equally  pernicious,  just  that  long  they  will  continue  to 
reinforce  the  monopolists  with  allies,  who  have  no  sympathy 
for,  but  are  compelled  to  make  common  cause  with  them, 
in  order  to  protect  themselves  in  the  war  they  are  being 
foolishly  and  unjustly  required  to  defend. 

Corporations  owning  and  controlling  the  railways  of  the 
country  represent  the  greatest  combinations  of  capital. 
They  are  peculiarly  subject  to  governmental  control  and 
regulation.  Almost  without  exception  they  are  engaged  in 
commerce  between  the  states.  That  fact  warrants  interven- 
tion by  the  general  government  to  prevent  non-competitive 
combinations  and  to  protect  the  public  against  unreasonable 
and  unjust  discriminations.  If  complete  success  has  not  fol- 
lowed congressional  legislation  in  this  regard,  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  present  statutes  in  their  spirit  and  according  to 
their  manifest  intent  may  and  probably  will  remove  all  just 
grounds  for  complaint;  if  not,  experience  will  eventually 
point  out  such  remedies  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  most  desirable  end. 

Local  public  utilities,  such  as  gas,  electric  light,  and 
water  works,  as  also  street  railways,  are  from  their  very 
nature  under  the  direct  supervision  of  local  municipal 
authorities,  and  nothing  short  of  the  wilful  failure  of  such 
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relieved  from  the  annoyances  and  dangers  attending  the 
attacks  of  the  place-hunter  and  the  professional  agitator, 
and  be  protected  against  the  demands  of  the  greedy  bosses 
in  charge  of  party  organizations,  they  would  submit  without 
remonstrance  to  all  proper  restraints  and  forget  their  past 
political  afiUiations  in  the  more  energetic  prosecution  of  their 
corporate  business. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  the  right  thinking  people,  who 
constitute  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
voters,  to  discredit  the  demagogue  as  a  mischief-making 
agitator;  and  to  overawe  the  greedy  and  conscienceless  party 
managers  into  decent  respect  for  the  statutes  intended  to 
suppress  law  breaking,  and  to  protect  the  public,  including 
corporations,  against  being  dragooned  into  contributing 
funds  for  the  promotion  of  party  success  through  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  franchise,  but  this  most  desirable  consumma- 
tion cannot  be  reached  without  unity  of  action,  nor  without 
concerted,  persistent  and  continuous  effort.  If  but  the 
whole  body  of  respectable  citizens  would  move  together,  their 
triumph  would  be  certain. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  party  spirit  exercises  its  unfortunate 
influence.  It  fans  the  flames  of  past  political  antipathies.  It 
appeals  to  the  sentiments  of  party  fealty,  denounces  party 
treason  and  insists  that  reforms  can  be  had  within  better 
than  without  the  partjs  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  disas- 
trous than  the  success  of  the  political  adversary,  which  only 
professes  virtuous  intentions  with  the  hope  of  securing  the 
power  it  is  certain  to  abuse  in  the  future  as  it  has  done  in 
the  past.  Such  tactics  scarcely  ever  fail  to  succeed  and  with 
their  success  the  zeal  of  the  reformer  abates.  Disheartened 
by  defeat,  he  concludes  that  the  struggle  for  good  govern- 
ment is  hopeless  and  then  shapes  his  future  course  on  the 
assumption  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  except  to  make 
the  best  of  conditions  that  apparently  cannot  be  controlled. 
Reformers  forget  that  ultimate  success  depends  on  unflagging 
effort;  that  constancy  and  earnestness  always  tell  with  the 
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voters,  even  when  they  do  not  at  the  moment  succeed,  and 
that  the  potency  of  enlightened  and  disinterested  public  spirit 
becomes  irresistible  under  the  leadership  of  those  who  never 
despair  and  never  forget  ''  that  the  hour  hand  must  make 
progress  if  only  the  minute  hand  keeps  moving/' 

To  prepare  the  people  for  this  important,  if  not  indispen- 
sable, work  a  new  declaration  of  independence  must  be 
made  and  a  new  emancipation  proclamation  enforced.  The 
absolute  right  of  party  managers  to  direct  and  control  politi- 
cal action,  without  regard  to  its  effect  on  public  morals  or 
the  purity  of  the  public  service,  must  be  repudiated,  and 
those  who  have  heretofore  subordinated  their  personal  con- 
victions and  moral  instincts  to  the  dominance  of  party  spirit 
and  party  allegiance  must  cast  off  their  shackles  and  assume 
the  true  position  of  American  freemen: 

**  He  is  the  free  man  whom  the  tmth  makes  free 
And  all  are  slaves  besides." 

A  party  may  profess  the  greatest  reverence  for  free  institu- 
tions, and  observe  with  rigorous  fidelity  the  forms  of  the 
Constitution,  while  in  fact  it  is  engaged  in  establishing  the 
control  of  a  dass  representing  interests  not  only  inconsistent 
with  but  antagonistic  to  the  common  good.  Herbert  Spencer 
taught  us  that: 

"This  worship  of  the  appliances  to  liberty  in  the  place  of 
liberty  itself  needs  continual  exposing.  There  is  no  intrinsic 
virtue  in  votes.  The  possession  of  representatives  is  not 
itself  a  benefit.  These  are  but  means  to  an  end,  and  the 
end  is  the  maintenance  of  those  conditions  under  which  each 
citizen  may  carry  on  his  life  without  further  hindrances  from 
other  citizens  than  are  involved  in  their  equal  claims — is  the 
securing  to  each  citizen  all  such  beneficial  results  of  his 
activities  as  his  activities  naturally  bring.  The  worth  of  the 
means  must  be  measured  by  the  degree  in  which  the  end  is 
achieved.     A  citizen  nominally  having  complete  means,  and 
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relieved  from  the  annoyances  and  dangers  attending  the 
attacks  of  the  place-hunter  and  the  professional  agitator, 
and  be  protected  against  the  demands  of  the  greedy  bosses 
in  charge  of  party  organizations,  they  would  submit  without 
remonstrance  to  all  proper  restraints  and  forget  their  past 
political  affiliations  in  the  more  energetic  prosecution  of  their 
corporate  business. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  the  right  thinking  people,  who 
constitute  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
voters,  to  discredit  the  demagogue  as  a  mischief-making 
agitator;  and  to  overawe  the  greedy  and  conscienceless  party 
managers  into  decent  respect  for  the  statutes  intended  to 
suppress  law  breaking,  and  to  protect  the  public,  including 
corporations,  against  being  dragooned  into  contributing 
funds  for  the  promotion  of  party  success  through  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  franchise,  but  this  most  desirable  consumma- 
tion cannot  be  reached  without  unity  of  action,  nor  without 
concerted,  persistent  and  continuous  effort.  If  but  the 
whole  body  of  respectable  citizens  would  move  together,  their 
triumph  would  be  certain. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  party  spirit  exercises  its  unfortunate 
influence.  It  fans  the  flames  of  past  political  antipathies.  It 
appeals  to  the  sentiments  of  party  fealty,  denounces  party 
treason  and  insists  that  reforms  can  be  had  within  better 
than  without  the  part3^  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  disas- 
trous than  the  success  of  the  political  adversary,  which  only 
professes  virtuous  intentions  with  the  hope  of  securing  the 
power  it  is  certain  to  abuse  in  the  future  as  it  has  done  in 
the  past.  Such  tactics  scarcely  ever  fail  to  succeed  and  with 
their  success  the  zeal  of  the  reformer  abates.  Disheartened 
by  defeat,  he  concludes  that  the  struggle  for  good  govern- 
ment is  hopeless  and  then  shapes  his  future  course  on  the 
assumption  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  except  to  make 
the  best  of  conditions  that  apparently  cannot  be  controlled. 
Reformers  forget  that  ultimate  success  depends  on  unflagging 
effort;  that  constancy  and  earnestness  always  tell  with  the 
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voters,  even  whea  they  do  not  at  the  moment  succeed,  and 
that  the  potency  of  enlightened  and  disinterested  public  spirit 
becomes  irresistible  under  the  leadership  of  those  who  never 
despair  and  never  forget  **  that  the  hour  hand  must  make 
progress  if  only  the  minute  hand  keeps  moving." 

To  prepare  the  people  for  this  important,  if  not  indispen- 
sable, work  a  new  declaration  of  independence  must  be 
made  and  a  new  emancipation  proclamation  enforced.  The 
absolute  right  of  party  managers  to  direct  and  control  politi- 
cal action,  without  regard  to  its  effect  on  public  morals  or 
the  purity  of  the  public  service,  must  be  repudiated,  and 
those  who  have  heretofore  subordinated  their  personal  con- 
victions and  moral  instincts  to  the  dominance  of  party  spirit 
and  party  allegiance  must  cast  off  their  shackles  and  assume 
the  true  position  of  American  freemen: 

**  He  is  the  free  man  whom  the  truth  makes  free 
And  all  are  slaves  besides." 

A  party  may  profess  the  greatest  reverence  for  free  institu- 
tions, and  observe  with  rigorous  fidelity  the  forms  of  the 
Constitution,  while  in  fact  it  is  engaged  in  establishing  the 
control  of  a  dass  representing  interests  not  only  inconsistent 
with  but  antagonistic  to  the  common  good.  Herbert  Spencer 
taught  us  that: 

"This  worship  of  the  appliances  to  liberty  in  the  place  of 
liberty  itself  needs  continual  exposing.  There  is  no  intrinsic 
virtue  in  votes.  The  possession  of  representatives  is  not 
itself  a  benefit.  These  are  but  means  to  an  end,  and  the 
end  is  the  maintenance  of  those  conditions  under  which  each 
citizen  may  carry  on  his  life  without  further  hindrances  from 
other  citizens  than  are  involved  in  their  equal  claims — is  the 
securing  to  each  citizen  all  such  beneficial  results  of  his 
activities  as  his  activities  naturally  bring.  The  worth  of  the 
means  must  be  measured  by  the  degree  in  which  the  end  is 
achieved.     A  citizen  nominally  having  complete  means,  and 
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relieved  from  the  annoyances  and  dangers  attending  the 
attacks  of  the  place-hunter  and  the  professional  agitator, 
and  be  protected  against  the  demands  of  the  greedy  bosses 
in  charge  of  party  organizations,  they  would  submit  without 
remonstrance  to  all  proper  restraints  and  forget  their  past 
political  affiliations  in  the  more  energetic  prosecution  of  their 
corporate  business. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  the  right  thinking  people,  who 
constitute  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
voters,  to  discredit  the  demagogue  as  a  mischief-making 
agitator;  and  to  overawe  the  greedy  and  conscienceless  party 
managers  into  decent  respect  for  the  statutes  intended  to 
suppress  law  breaking,  and  to  protect  the  public,  including 
corporations,  against  being  dragooned  into  contributing 
funds  for  the  promotion  of  party  success  through  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  franchise,  but  this  most  desirable  consumma- 
tion cannot  be  reached  without  unity  of  action,  nor  without 
concerted,  persistent  and  continuous  effort.  If  but  the 
whole  body  of  respectable  citizens  wotdd  move  together,  their 
triumph  would  be  certain. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  party  spirit  exercises  its  unfortunate 
influence.  It  fans  the  flames  of  past  political  antipathies.  It 
appeals  to  the  sentiments  of  party  fealty,  denounces  party 
treason  and  insists  that  reforms  can  be  had  within  better 
than  without  the  part3%  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  disas- 
trous than  the  success  of  the  political  adversary,  which  only 
professes  virtuous  intentions  with  the  hope  of  securing  the 
power  it  is  certain  to  abuse  in  the  future  as  it  has  done  in 
the  past.  Such  tactics  scarcely  ever  fail  to  succeed  and  with 
their  success  the  zeal  of  the  reformer  abates.  Disheartened 
by  defeat,  he  concludes  that  the  struggle  for  good  govern- 
ment is  hopeless  and  then  shapes  his  future  course  on  the 
assumption  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  except  to  make 
the  best  of  conditions  that  apparently  cannot  be  controlled. 
Reformers  forget  that  ultimate  success  depends  on  unflagging 
effort;  that  constancy  and  earnestness  always  tell  with  the 
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voters,  even  when  they  do  not  at  the  moment  succeed,  and 
that  the  potency  of  enlightened  and  disinterested  public  spirit 
becomes  irresistible  under  the  leadership  of  those  who  never 
despair  and  never  forget  *'  that  the  hour  hand  must  make 
progress  if  only  the  minute  hand  keeps  moving." 

To  prepare  the  people  for  this  important,  if  not  indispen- 
sable, work  a  new  declaration  of  independence  must  be 
made  and  a  new  emancipation  proclamation  enforced.  The 
absolute  right  of  party  managers  to  direct  and  control  politi- 
cal action,  without  regard  to  its  effect  on  public  morals  or 
the  purity  of  the  public  service,  must  be  repudiated,  and 
those  who  have  heretofore  subordinated  their  personal  con- 
victions and  moral  instincts  to  the  dominance  of  party  spirit 
and  party  allegiance  must  cast  off  their  shackles  and  assume 
the  true  position  of  American  freemen: 

'*  He  is  the  free  man  whom  the  truth  makes  free 
And  all  are  slaves  besides." 

A  party  may  profess  the  greatest  reverence  for  free  institu- 
tions, and  observe  with  rigorous  fidelity  the  forms  of  the 
Constitution,  while  in  fact  it  is  engaged  in  establishing  the 
control  of  a  class  representing  interests  not  only  inconsistent 
with  but  antagonistic  to  the  common  good.  Herbert  Spencer 
taught  us  that: 

**  This  worship  of  the  appliances  to  liberty  in  the  place  of 
liberty  itself  needs  continual  exposing.  There  is  no  intrinsic 
virtue  in  votes.  The  possession  of  representatives  is  not 
itself  a  benefit.  These  are  but  means  to  an  end,  and  the 
end  is  the  maintenance  of  those  conditions  under  which  each 
citizen  may  carry  on  his  life  without  further  hindrances  from 
other  citizens  than  are  involved  in  their  equal  claims — is  the 
securing  to  each  citizen  all  such  beneficial  results  of  his 
activities  as  his  activities  naturally  bring.  The  worth  of  the 
means  must  be  measured  by  the  degree  in  which  the  end  is 
achieved.     A  citizen  nominally  having  complete  means,  and 
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INDUSTRIAI^  AS  INVESTMENTS  FOR  SMAI.L 

CAPITAL. 

By  JAMKS  B.  "Diu^,  Esq.,  of  New  York  City. 

I. 

The  industrial  movement  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  pro- 
position whether  industrials  are  or  are  not  to  becx>me  an 
investment  for  the  small  capitalist. 

I  have  read  articles  in  public  print  by  gentlemen  of  learn- 
ing, sometimes  by  men  of  high  political  reputation,  stating 
how  industrials  were  promoted,  organized  and  financed,  but 
some  of  these  gentlemen  seemed  to  deal  in  matters  other 
than  those  with  which  they  had  large  practical  experience. 
I  have  listened  to  presidents  and  professors  of  institutions  of 
learning  upon  the  promotion,  financiering  and  the  launching 
of  industrial  combinations.  I  have  read  much  and  heard 
much  upon  this  subject,  but  in  all  frankness  I  say  to  you 
that  I  have  yet  to  hear  from  one  who  has  actually  promoted, 
organized  and  financed  a  public  industrial  combination  a 
public  statement  in  detail  as  to  how  such  organizations  are 
really  promoted,  organized  and  financed. 

I  may  add,  parenthetically,  if  you  please,  that  under  the 
topic  assigned  me  to<day  I  feel  it  would  not  be  relevant  for 
me  to  be  the  first  to  break  this  silence. 

We  are  told  that  combinations  are  brought  about  by 
natural  causes,  that  it  is  a  natural  evolution,  and  while  it  is 
quite  true  that  antagonistic  competition  and  business  sur- 
roundings have  tended  to  bring  together  the  great  industrial 
combinations,  yet  it  has  not  always  been  for  the  good  of  the 
public  at  large  that  these  large  combinations  have  been 
created.  It  has  sometimes  been  primarily  for  the  good  of 
the  pocket  of  the  promoter  and  the  financier.  The  result  of 
the  promoter  and  the  financier  in  combinations  often  appears 
in  watered  stocks,  and  overcapitalization. 
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The  industrial  of  to-day  is  not  always  looked  upon  as  the 
most  conservative  investment  or  as  the  security  most  desir- 
able as  bankable  collateral,  because  many  contain  the  pro- 
moter's reward  concealed  in  the  stock  issue,  resulting  often 
in  excessive  capitalization.  Recognizing  this  fact  the  true 
industrial  does  not  always  pay  dividends  upon  its  common 
stock,  but  quite  frequently  devotes  its  surplus  earnings  to 
making  good  the  capital  issued  for  good-will  or  other  in- 
tangible property,  driving  out  the  water,  if  water  there  be, 
and  creating  a  financial  reserve  ordinarily,  but  sometimes 
inaccurately,  designated  as  surplus. 

The  true  industrial  withdraws  its  stock  from  speculations 
in  the  market,  aiming  to  convert  its  stocks  into  securities 
valuable  as  an  investment.  The  volume  of  trading  in  its 
stocks  is  sought  to  be  decreased,  to  make  its  holdings  of 
stock  permanent  rather  than  fluctuating. 

Industry  always,  speculation  never,  affords  a  nation 
security,  prosperity  and  ultimate  success.  The  pursuit  of 
the  gambler  and  the  occupation  of  the  merchant  are  of 
widely  different  character.  The  true  industrial  differs  as 
widely  from  the  too  common  speculative  specialty  that  goes 
under  the  name  of  the  industrial  as  the  merchant  differs  from 
the  gambler.  Such  speculation  is  the  opponent  of  industry, 
and  speculation  and  industry  cannot  go  hand  in  hand  in 
any  one  organization. 

If  it  be  possible  for  any  one  man  or  body  of  men  control- 
ling as  officers  any  industrial  corporation,  to  close  any  factory 
or  number  of  factories,  to  throw  out  of  employment,  either 
temporarily  or  permanently,  large  numbers  of  men;  if  it  be 
possible  that  this  may  be  done  for  the  mere  purpose  of  stock 
speculation,  then  it  certainly  follows  that  there  is  just  cause 
for  fearing  grave  disaffection.  That  combination  whose 
energies  through  its  board  of  directors  and  officers  is  mainly 
given  to  the  Wall  street  end  of  the  proposition  is  not  an 
industrial  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  That  corporation 
whose  board  of  directors  or  officers  devotes  more  time  and 
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more  attention  to  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  market  price  of 
its  stock  than  it  does  to  the  distribution  of  dividends  among 
the  stockholders,  to  the  increase  in  effectiveness  of  produc- 
tion, to  the  cheapening  and  bettering  of  the  article  produced, 
is  the  opponent  of  every  honest  combination  of  capital. 

Without  seeking  to  excuse  the  improper  promotion  and 
the  unwise  financiering,  we  must  recognize  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  People  are  largely  furnished  with  what  they 
call  for.  The  promoter  and  the  financier,  in  bringing  these 
combinations  together,  have  had  a  keen  eye  to  the  public 
demands  and  in  the  future  will  have  the  same  keen  eye  to 
what  the  public  will  take.  If  the  public  demands  an  invest- 
ment they  will  be  inclined  to  furnish  an  investment;  if  the 
public  asks  for  a  speculation,  or  gambling  specialty,  the  pro- 
moter will  flood  the  country  with  these  until  financial  ruin 
stares  many  in  the  face. 

As  long  as  the  American  public  are  willing  to  gamble 
with  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country,  just  so  long  will 
the  promoter  force  the  water  into  the  great  arteries  of  trade, 
subverting  the  great  industries  of  the  nation  into  the  mere 
tools  for  the  gambler  and  the  speculator,  eventually  resulting 
in  the  great  injury  to  a  nation  of  industries.  This  by  no 
means  excuses  vicious  promotion,  or  improper  financiering, 
but  speculation  tends  to  encourage  both  evils. 

There  are  certain  invariable  marks  of  promotion,  specula- 
tion and  schemes  which  will  point  the  true  character  of  the 
organizations  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  mistake.  When 
one  finds  in  the  charter  the  language  found  in  so  many: 
"The  stockholders  shall  have  no  right  to  examine  the 
acounts,  vouchers,  books,  papers  of  the  company,  except 
so  far  as  they  are  granted  by  statute,"  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable  that  information  will  not  be  freely  given  to  the 
stockholders. 

A  provision  that  the  directors  shall  at  the  first  election  be 
divided  into  classes,  a  majority  elected  for  a  maximum  term 
of  years,  suggests  that  those  in  control  are  not  willing  to 
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leave  to  the  stockholders  the  question  of  whether  they  prove 
to  be  the  proper  managers  of  the  business,  are  not  willing  to 
del^ate  to  the  stockholders  in  their  annual  meetings  the 
I)ower  to  displace  the  board,  if  the  management  is  either 
mistaken,  erroneous  or  even  fraudulent.  Thereby  the  pro- 
moters and  financiers  perpetuate  themselves  in  office  for  a 
term  of  years,  leaving  the  stockholders  without  recourse,  by 
an  examination  of  the  books,  to  discover  whether  or  not  the 
business  is  conducted  properly,  taking  from  the  stockholders 
the  right  to  go  to  the  stockholders  at  large  and  to  open  the 
question  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  board  of 
management. 

There  are  industrials  true  and  fictitious,  there  are  wolves 
in  sheep's  clothing  parading  as  industrials.  The  classes  are 
clearly  distinguishable  if  a  proper  examination  is  made.  We 
have  professional  men  who  examine  titles  to  real  estate.  We 
have  Title  Guarantee  Companies  who  issue  policies  of  insur- 
ance on  titles,  but  the  people  seem  to  have  no  bureaus  of 
information  as  to  the  industrial  promotions  and  gambles  that 
are  so  freely  offered  to  the  public,  upon  which  they  can  rely 
with  safety.  The  Exchanges  do  not  seem  to  have  resulted 
in  keeping  stocks  improperly  designated  as  industrials  from 
the  market. 

Industrial  combinations  are  producing  a  new  class  of 
financiers,  a  new  order  of  corporation  men.  Business  char- 
acter and  personal  character  cannot,  in  the  long  run,  differ- 
entiate widely.  Every  corporation  which  attempts  to  go  to 
the  public  and  to  place  its  securities  should  be  held  to  the 
responsibility  of  selecting  men  of  integ^ty  and  standing  as 
its  officers  and  directors.  The  institution  which  places  stock 
manipulators  and  speculators  in  charge  of  its  affairs  should 
be  promptly  classified.  The  company  which  fails  to  put  men 
in  its  board  who  feel  themselves  charged  with  a  large  and 
public  duty  toward  its  stockholders  should  fail  to  find  a 
market  for  its  securities. 

If  the  journals    of  trade  and  commerce  in    our  great 
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cities  would  aocurately  and  impartially  analyze  the  charter 
and  by-laws  of  each  corporation  whose  stock  is  to  go  to  the 
public,  the  public  would  soon  be  educated  as  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  industrial  and  the  Wall  street  gamble. 

Panics  would  be  confined  to  the  promoters,  and  not  extend 
to  the  investors,  if  the  public  examine  first,  invest  after- 
wards. No  man  would  invest  $1,000  or  $10,000  in  the 
purchase  of  real  estate,  or  loan  that  amount  on  real  estate 
as  security,  without  an  examination  of  the  property,  a 
knowledge  of  its  value,  a  certainty  that  it  actually  exists, 
and  assurances  that  the  title  is  good. 

Use  the  approximately  same  care  in  the  investment  of 
$1,000  or  $10,000  in  an  industrial  security,  and  the  first 
thing  an  investor  will  do,  will  be  to  demand  an  examina- 
tion of  the  certificate  of  incorporation  and  the  by-laws  of  the 
company.  Although  the  stock  is  wholly  dependent  on  the 
certificate  of  incorporation  (sometimes  called  the  charter) 
and  upon  the  by-laws,  yet  the  average  man  as  a  rule  does 
not  ever  ask  to  see  the  charter  or  the  by-laws.  If  every 
investor  would  insist  upon  seeing  and  understanding  the 
charter  and  by-laws,  and  as  well  an  accurate  financial  state- 
ment of  every  company  before  he  would  buy  the  stock,  it 
would  produce  a  revolution  in  corporate  matters. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  the  strongest  law  that 
can  be  invoked,  and  if  there  is  a  demand  for  speculative 
specialties  in  this  country,  the  so-called  industrials  will  be 
put  together  to  answer  that  demand,  rather  than  a  demand 
for  honest  investment  on  the  part  of  permanent  investors. 

It  depends  upon  whether  the  investor  demands  information 
as  to  what  he  shall  buy,  as  to  whether  he  selects  and  exhib- 
its the  same  care  in  the  purchase  of  industrials  as  he  would 
in  the  purchase  of  a  horse,  as  to  whether  he  exercises  a  frac- 
tion of  the  care  in  the  purchase  of  industrial  investments 
which  he  does  in  the  purchase  of  the  same  amount  of  a  real 
estate  investment. 
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II. 

The  entire  country  is  demanding  secure,  interest-bearing 
investments  in  small  denominations.  The  industrial  com- 
binations of  to-day  should  furnish  such  investments.  To-day 
the  capital  of  corporations  of  integrity  is  sought  for  by  in- 
vestors for  the  returns  which  they  afford,  and  the  safety 
which  they  give. 

Too  many  so-called  industrials  are  not  true  industrials. 
If  and  when  the  industrials  are  properly  classified,  put  upon 
a  business  footing,  fictitious  valuations  adjusted,  then,  and 
not  before,  will  industrials  as  a  class  become  an  investment. 

The  fact  that  the  stocks  of  any  company  are  largely  the 
subject  of  speculation  is  an  argument  against  its  soundness 
and  its  integrity. 

When  a  stock  becomes  an  investment,  then  we  are  assured 
of  the  stability  of  the  enterprise,  we  are  certain  that  the 
business  is  being  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the  stockhold- 
ers as  a  whole,  rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  in 
power,  by  means  of  speculative  enterprises.  When  an  in- 
dustrial combination  places  its  securities  upon  the  level  of 
true  investment  for  small  capital  then,  as  to  that  corporation 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  difficulties  and  doubts  surrounding  the 
present  evolution  of  capital  and  combination  are  solved  and 
settled. 

The  relation  of  labor  to  great  combinations  of  capital  is 
largely  solved  when  the  laboring  man  owns  and  holds  as 
investments  the  stocks  of  the  corporation.  That  corporation 
whose  stocks  are  truly  an  investment,  which  takes  the  place 
with  the  laboring  man  of  the  savings  bank,  but  at  6  pet  cent, 
instead  of  3  per  cent,  interest,  is  on  a  sound  basis  and  is  not 
in  conflict  with  the  laboring  man  because  he  is  a  part  of  the 
corporation  itself. 

The  question  is  oflen  raised  whether  the  real  estate  invest- 
ment is  the  best  for  the  laboring  man.  It  has  been  argued 
that  that  laboring  man  who  owns  his  own  home  instead  of 
renting  one,  is  so  tied  down  that  he  is  not  able  to  avoid  the 
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cutting  down  of  his  wages  or  to  move  elsewhere  if  higher 
returns  are  offered  for  his  labor.  The  converse  of  this  pro- 
position appears  when  the  laboring  man  holds  the  stock  as 
an  investment. 

III. 

Finally,  the  question  of  the  investment  in  industrials  is 
not  to  be  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  promoter,  the 
financier  and  the  banker,  but  from  the  point  of  the  ultimate 
distribution  of  industrial  securities,  that  is,  of  the  investment 
by  the  people  at  large,  the  small  capitalist. 

By  the  small  capitalist,  I  refer  to  that  class  of  men  who 
have  from  ^100  to  $10,000,  or  more,  to  invest,  and  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  argtmient  of  those  opposed  to  combinations, 
are  forced  to  withdraw  their  capital  from  mercantile  business 
because  of  the  pressm^e  of  competition  resulting  from  com- 
binations or  from  other  results  of  the  organization  of  capi- 
tal. It  solves  the  question  of  the  small  merchant  otherwise 
perhaps  forced  out  of  business  by  competition. 

If  we  accept  the  statement  as  accurate,  that  the  man  with 
$10,000  invested  in  the  dry  goods  business  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  may  be  driven  out  of  business  by  reason  of  the 
greater  inducements  offered  to  the  public  by  such  business 
houses  as  that  of  Mr.  John  Wanamaker,  then  it  is  equally 
important  to  this  man  whose  $10,000  has  been  withdrawn 
from  business  that  it  should  be  reinvested  with  more  secu- 
rity if  with  perhaps  slightly  less  income  from  the  capital. 

The  safety  of  industrials  lies  in  the  investment  by  the 
small  capitalist  rather  than  the  large  capitalist  because,  so 
long  as  the  control  of  these  large  corporations  is  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  the  large  capitalist  the  corporations  themselves 
may  be  managed  for  the  best  interests  of  the  large  capitalist 
rather  than  for  the  individual  stockholders  and  the  country. 

The  question  then  may  possibly  be,  how  can  the  majority 
stockholder  make  the  most  money,  and  if  that  is  to  be  made 
best  in  the  way  of  speculation,  perhaps  by  buying  and  selling 
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the  stock,  or  by  the  artificial  raising  and  lowering  of  prices. 
The  decision  may  not  rest  upon  what  is  for  the  good  of  the 
many,  but  what  is  for  the  good  of  the  few  in  control.  As 
it  is  for  the  good  of  the  industrials  themselves,  so  it  is 
for  the  people  at  large,  that  the  small  capitalist,  the  many 
capitalists  and  the  many  stockholders,  hold  the  control  of 
the  company  through  its  stock  rather  than  to  see  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  few  or  possibly  the  one. 

I  am  forced  to  treat  the  subject  with  brevity  and  without 
due  explanation  or  enlargement,  a  difficulty  readily  under- 
stood when  the  breadth  of  the  topic  is  comprehended* 

I  do  not  desire  to  be  understood  as  urging  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs  careless  investments  in  the  stock  of  all  the 
so-called  industrials,  nor  as  suggesting  that  the  common 
stocks  of  some  so-called  industrials  are  to  be  regarded  as 
proper  investments.  I  desire  to  be  understood  as  suggesting 
that  the  industrials  so-called  of  to-day  include  many  false 
industrials;  that  the  true  industrials  should  be  distinguished 
firom  the  false,  and  that  the  true  industrial  is  benefited  by 
the  investment  of  the  small  capitalist,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  true  industrials  (not  in  the  speculative  special- 
ties) the  small  capitalist  should  find,  and  often  will  obtain, 
an  investment  reasonably  safe  and,  by  reason  of  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  industrial,  productive  of  a  laiiger  income. 
To  the  man  who  needs  6  per  cent  instead  of  3,  the  true, 
not  the  fictitious,  industrial  should  present  an  opportunity 
for  investment. 

The  suggestion  attributed  to  Professor  Hadley  (perhaps 
erroneously)  that  the  remedy  for  vicious  promotion  and 
improper  financiering  was  the  ostracism  of  the  promoter 
and  the  financier  to  some  seems  to  fall  short  of  practicability. 
The  principle  is  perhaps  feasible  applied  to  the  stocks  rather 
than  to  the  men  who  made  them,  and  I  am  urging  that  when 
and  if  the  people  discriminate  between  the  good  and  the  bad 
and  ostracize  by  refusing  to  invest  in  the  bad,  that  the 
occupation  of  the  manufacturer  and  promoter  of  the  false 
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industrial  will  cease  to  be  a  profitable  one.  Certainly  the 
proposition  must  meet  with  approval  that  the  nearer  the 
corporation  is  managed  to  the  line  of  the  true  industrial, 
which  aims  to  make  its  securities  honest  and  productive 
investments,  to  that  extent  the  industrial  movement  will  be 
improved. 

It  is  also  safe  to  assume  that  when  and  if  the  true  indus- 
trial is  evolved  out  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  that  then 
the  true  industrial  will  be  upon  a  better  footing,  if  its  stocks 
are  widely  scattered  and  firmly  held  by  small  investors 
throughout  the  country. 

Combinations  of  capital  improperly  organized,  managed 
and  conducted  for  a  purpose  other  than  that  for  which  they 
are  apparently  incorporated,  viz.,  to  conduct  an  industry  on 
industrial  lines,  are  an  evil.  Honest  corporations,  honestly 
organized,  managed  and  conducted  with  a  single  eye  to  con- 
duct a  legitimate  industrial  business,  whose  capital  is  widely 
distributed,  whose  stocks  are  an  honest  investment  for  capital 
small  and  large,  of  such  corporations  we  may  confidently 
assert  they  are  a  lesser  evil  if  we  cannot  agree  that  such 
corporations  are  a  positive  good. 

In  December  last,  before  the  American  Economic  Associ- 
ation at  Ithaca,  I  had  occasion  to  say  that 

*  *  It  seems  true  that  any  tendency  in  any  corporation  to  have 
two  interests  in  the  business  equally  important  and  equally 
engrossing  the  attention  of  the  officers,  the  one  the  business 
end  of  the  corporation,  and  the  other  the  speculative  or  Wall 
street  end,  is  a  tendency  which  may  be,  with  emphasis,  pro- 
nounced dangerous;  dangerous  to  the  corporation  itself,  as 
exposing  it  to  attacks  from  sources  other  than  those  of  the 
business  itself;  dangerous  to  the  officers  of  the  corporation, 
as  tending  to  take  their  attention  from  the  one  and  only  end 
and  purpose  of  the  corporation,  viz.,  the  betterment  of  the 
industry  in  hand;  dangerous  to  the  stockholders,  as  furnish- 
ing them  a  false  and  unwarranted  indication  of  the  progress, 
or,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  failure  of  the  business  itself,'* 
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and  I  may  add  that  recent  events  have  not  changed  my 
opinion  in  this  respect. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  consideration  of 
industrial  combinations  has  moved  up  apace  from  the  origi- 
nal standpoint  from  which  it  was  first  discussed.  Mere 
denunciations,  the  simple  calling  of  names  and  the  use  of 
adjectives  and  passionate  declamations  have  been  clearly 
demonstrated  as  lacking  the  weight  of  statements  of  fact 
and  as  failing  to  enlighten  the  public  upon  what  is  to-day  a 
topic  of  pre-eminently  public  interest. 

Not  only  has  the  manner  of  discussion  been  elevated,  but 
the  view  point  has  been  carried  upwards  as  well.  The 
main  question  to-day  is  not  whether  the  washwoman  buys 
her  small  quantity  of  kerosene  at  eight  cents  instead  of 
six  cents  a  gallon,  the  wholesale  price,  but  rather  whether 
the  public  as  a  whole  are  benefited  by  combinations  of  indus- 
trial capital  and  benefited,  not  only  as  consumers,  not  only 
as  producers,  but  what  is  the  finality  of  the  question,  as 
widely  distributed  investors  of  capital. 

The  results  of  public  discussion  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion have  been  to  bring  the  thinking  men  of  both  parties 
more  nearly  in  accord,  and  with  the  result  that  the  cor- 
porate standpoint  has  been  elevated. 

Criticisms  made  upon  corporations  and  upon  corporate 
methods  have  not  always  been  without  foundation.  Men  of 
integrity  and  honesty  of  purpose,  among  whom  Attorney- 
General  Frank  S.  Monett  of  Ohio  stands  prominent,  have 
done  much  to  elevate  the  standard  of  corporate  morality  in 
attacking  corporate  evils.  Instead  of  disregarding  the  state- 
ements  of  such  men,  the  wise  corporation  lawyer  carefully 
weighs  them  and  while  from  a  corporation's  standpoint  one 
may  not  always  agree  in  detail  with  the  learned  attorney- 
general,  nevertheless,  the  corporation  lawyer  profits  by  his 
suggestion  and  endeavors  to  avoid  being  unduly  subject  to 
fair  criticism  in  these  respects. 

Corporations  of  integrity  are  demanding  that  the  public 
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investigate  as  between  themselves  and  others,  in  order  that 
their  class  may  not  be  kept  down  to  the  level  of  those  cor- 
porations which  are  otherwise  situated.  They  are  demand- 
ing, from  a  corporate  standpoint,  that  the  people  shall 
become  intelligent  upon  the  subject  of  industrial  securities, 
in  order  that  the  good  industrial  securities  may  not  suffer 
with  the  bad. 
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THE   EVOLUTION   OF    MERCANTILE    BUSINESS. 

Address  of  Hon.  John  Wanamakbr,  Philadelphia. 

My  topic  is  one  car  of  the  long  train  made  up  by  the 
general  subject  of  the  afternoon — *  *  Combination  of  Capital  as 
a  Factor  of  Industrial  Progress."  This  annual  congress 
forms  a  kind  of  sounding-board  for  live  questions  for  the 
entire  cquntry,  and  because  of  this  I  wish  to  contribute  what 
I  can  to  the  general  stock  of  information. 

Evolution  is  that  series  of  steps  through  which  anything 
has  passed  in  acquiring  its  present  characteristics.  The 
term  *'  mercantile  "  covers  everything  relating  to  trade  and 
commerce.  It  was  from  a  business  point  of  view  that  this 
city,  in  which  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  to-day  raises  its  sounding-board  of  live  questions  for 
the  whole  country,  united  some  years  ago  its  dozen  or  more 
separate  districts  and  townships  into  one  compact  munici- 
pality, making  possible  an  improved  and  economical  city 
government. 

Long  since  the  slow  movements  of  transportation  by  canal 
gave  way  to  quick  railroading.  Naturally  it  was  only  a 
question  of  time  for  the  sailing  ship  and  slow  freighter  to 
be  superseded  upon  the  ocean  by  the  fast  steamship  to  expe- 
dite commercial  transactions.  The  exigencies  of  changing 
markets,  the  factors  of  time,  fashions,  seasons,  the  value  of 
capital  locked  up,  compelled  the  initiation  of  the  order  of 
progression  still  going  on  throughout  the  mercantile  world. 

The  first  notable  change  in  the  conduct  of  commercial 
aflFairs  was  the  partial  withdrawal  of  agencies,  commission 
houses  and  jobbing  houses  from  Boston,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  and  the  establishment  of  offices  and  warehouses 
in  the  Western  cities  in  the  interest  of  lower  freight  rates 
and  saving  of  time  and  expense  to  buyers  coming  from  the 
West  to  the  East. 

(123) 
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As  late  as  forty  years  ago,  or  before  the  war,  the  transac- 
tion of  business  in  producing  and  distributing  merchandise 
required  many  'agencies:  the  manufacturer,  importer,  com- 
mission  men,  bankers,  jobbers,  commercial  travelers,  and 
retailers. 

Until  twenty  years  ago  trade  rules  limited  the  sales  of  man- 
ufacturers to  commission  men,  and  those  of  commission 
houses  to  jobbers,  so  that  the  only  market  door  open  to 
retailers  was  the  jobbers,  whose  goods  were  loaded,  when 
they  reached  the  retailer,  with  three  or  four  unavoidable 
profits  incident  to  passing  the  various  fixed  stages  toward 
the  consumer. 

The  conditions  governing  the  placing  of  goods  in  the 
retailer's  hands  were  not  only  heavily  weighted  with  expense, 
but,  in  the  main,  the  retail  merchant  was  badly  handicapped 
as  a  rule  by 

(a)  Small  capital,  commonly  borrowed  by  long  credit  for 

merchandise. 

(b)  Necessity  of  selling  upon  credit. 

(c)  Necessity  for  larger  percentage  of  profit. 

(d)  Impossibility  of  utilizing  to  advantage   store  and 

people  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

(e)  Non-accumulation  of  capital. 

The  consequence  was,  according  to  accepted  statistics, 
that  but  four  out  of  every  hundred  merchants  succeeded  ia 
business.  Getting  a  mere  living  forty  years  ago  was  gener- 
ally secured  in  part  by  the  occupancy  of  a  part  of  the  store 
premises  as  a  residence.  Naturally,  an  undercurrent  of  dis- 
content with  these  conditions  manifested  itself,  protesting 
against  two  or  more  prices  for  the  same  article,  meagre 
assortments  of  goods,  high  prices  and  the  custom  that  prob- 
ably grew  out  of  one  rate  to  cash  buyers  and  a  difierent  rate 
to  buyers  upon  credit. 

The  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876  was,  in  my  judgment, 
the  moving  cause  of  a  departure  toward  general  business 
by  single  ownership.     The  rising  tide  of  popular  desire  to 
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assemble  under  one  roof  articles  used  in  every  home  and 
with  freedom  to  purchase  was  a  constant  suggestion  in 
1876,  not  alone  because  of  its  convenience,  but  because  to 
some  degree  it  would  form  a  permanent  and  useful  exhibi- 
tion. This  idea  culminated  in  the  formation  of  a  Perma- 
nent Exhibition  Company,  which  succeeded  the  Centennial. 
Being  located  in  Fairmount  Park  and  not  in  a  business 
centre,  and  without  skilled  management,  the  scheme  was 
abandoned  in  a  short  time. 

Up  to  1877,  so  far  as  now  known,  no  extensive,  well-sys- 
temiz6d  mercantile  retail  establishment  upon  a  large  scale 
existed  in  the  United  States.  The  nearest  approach  was  the 
A.  T.  Stewart  store  in  New  York,  which  limited  itself  to 
dry  goods  of  the  higher  class,  until  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  T. 
Stewart,  when  it  took  on  lower  classes  of  goods,  and  a 
wider,  but  still  limited  scope. 

That  Centennial  Exhibition  in  1876  at  Philadelphia,  the 
principal  manufEicturing  centre  of  the  country,  the  first  great 
exhibition  in  America,  opened  a  new  vision  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  the  cornerstone  upon  which 
manufacturers  everywhere  rdbuilt  their  businesses  to  new 
fabrics,  new  fashions  and  more  courageous  undertakings  by 
reason  of  the  lessons  taught  them  from  the  exhibits  of  the 
nations  of  the  world.  The  continuing  outgrowth  of  that 
exhibition  has  revolutionized  the  methods  of  almost  every 
class  of  mercantile  business  in  the  United  States. 

The  tendency  of  the  age  toward  simplification  of  business 
systems  and  to  remove  unnecessary  duplication  of  expenses, 
awakened  throughout  the  United  States  a  keen  study  of 
means  to  bring  about  a  closer  alliance  with  the  producer  and 
consumer.  Almost  simultaneously  in  a  number  of  cities, 
long-established  stores  gradually  enlarged  and  new  stores 
sprang  up  to  group  at  one  point  masses  of  merchandise  in 
more  or  less  variety.  The  movement  everywhere  arrested 
attention  and  provoked  discussion  because  of  the  approval 
and  practical  support  of  the  people  at  large. 
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Though  there  probably  was  never  a  time  in  any  city  that 
there  were  not  bankruptcies  of  merchants  and  vacant  stores, 
yet  after  the  opening  of  the  large  stores,  it  everywhere 
became  common  with  storekeepers  and  renters  to  charge  all 
the  causes  of  disaster  to  the  large  stores,  then  and  now  com- 
monly called  department  stores,  and  an  unsuccessful  effort 
was  made  to  decry  them  as  monopolies. 

For  the  time  being,  and  even  now,  to  some  extent,  preju- 
dice and  perhaps  unconscious  selfishness  blinds  a  part  of 
every  community  upon  public  questions.  The  inequality 
of  talents  and  the  tmequal  application  of  individuals  must 
always  carry  some  to  the  top  and  others  to  the  lower  places 
in  all  pursuits  of  life.  The  highest  statesmanship  thus  far 
known  has  not  been  able  anywhere  in  the  world  to  main- 
tain a  permanent  equilibrium  for  the  slow,  slovenly  and 
misplaced  workers  with  the  thrifty,  well-trained  and  properly 
fitted  toilers,^  and  criticism  begins  whenever  and  wherever 
one  man  and  his  family  gathers  a  business  that  ou^ows 
their  own  hands. 

Whoever  conquers  a  higher  place  than  his  neighbor  is 
supposed  to  face  a  commanding  position,  that  at  least  makes 
his  business  way  more  difficult  with  his  fellow  tradesmen. 
Doubtless  there  must  be  some  disadvantages  arising  from 
large  single  businesses  of  every  kind.  The  growth  of  our 
splendid  free  libraries  will  to  a  certain  extent  curtail  the  sale 
of  books  and  affect  other  established  libraries;  the  ever 
enlarging  and  wonderful  facilities  and  inexpensiveness  of 
the  universities  and  colleges  of  learning  will  interfere  to  some 
degpree  with  many  private  academies  and  schools.  The  trust 
companies  that  undertook  insurance  of  real  estate  and  titles 
and  conveyancing,  and  who  became  banks  of  deposits,  inter- 
fered with  the  lawyers  and  bankers.  The  trolley  affected 
the  business  of  the  horse  dealer.  The  large  stores  certainly 
affect  a  certain  part  of  the  small  stores.  Neither  well- 
dressed  Ignorance  nor  well-satisfied  storekeeping  ownership 
can  argue  down  that  feet. 
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In  the  olden  times  when  any  city  was  smaller  the  advent 
of  even  one  more  small  store  affected  every  other  store  in  the 
block  in  which  it  located,  mayhap  in  the  entire  city.  The 
thing  to  be  considered,  and  considered  fairly  from  every 
point  of  view,  is  what  the  large  single  ownership  businesses 
contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  public  to  counterbalance 
any  disadvantages  arising  from  them. 

First  of  all  it  must  be  remembered  that  society  is  not  con- 
stituted for  the  benefit  of  any  one  particular  class  of  the 
population.  Economic  questions  cannot  be  voted  on  by  any 
10  per  cent  of  the  people;  the  other  90  per  cent  must  have 
their  say.  Without  sentiment  or  prejudice,  the  interests  of 
all  must  be  justly  weighed  and  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number  must  be  gained. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  evolution  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  wrought 
not  by  combinations  of  capital,  corporations  or  trusts,  but  by 
the  natural  growth  of  individual  mercantile  enterprises  bom 
of  new  conditions  out  of  the  experience,  mistakes  and  losses 
of  old-time  trading;  that  the  underlying  basis  of  the  new 
order  of  business  and  its  principal  claim  for  favor  is  that  it 
distributes  to  the  consumer  in  substance  or  cash  compounded 
earnings  hitherto  wasted  unnecessarily  on  middlemen;  that 
thus  far  the  enlarged  retailing  has  practically  superseded 
agents,  commission  houses,  importers  and  large  and  small 
jobbers,  thereby  saving  rentals,  salaries  and  various  expenses 
of  handling;  that  the  establishing  of  direct  relations  with 
mills  and  makers  proves  to  be  not  only  desirable  for  the 
saving  of  such  costs  as  are  dispensed  with,  but  because  less 
risks  are  incurred  in  preparing  products  and  finding  quick 
markets,  thereby  favoring  lower  prices;  that  the  people  must 
be  taken  into  the  equation  when  considering  the  right  of 
certain  businesses  to  a  title  of  life,  as  they  are  responsible 
for  the  new  conditions,  highly  value  and  heartily  support 
them. 

It  is  an  old  axiom  that  the  water  of  a  stream  cannot  rise 
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beyond  its  level.     Neither  can  any  business  rise  or  thrive 
except  at  the  will  of  the  people  who  are  served  by  it. 

I  contend  that  the  department  store  development  would 
not  be  here  but  for  its  service  to  society;  that  it  has  done  a 
public  service  in  retiring  middlemen;  that  its  organization 
neither  denies  rights  to  others  nor  claims  privileges  of  state 
franchises,  or  favoritism  of  national  tariff  laws;  that  if  there 
is  any  sufiering  from  it  it  is  by  the  pressure  of  competition, 
and  not  from  the  pressure  of  monopoly;  that  so  long  as  com- 
petition is  not  suppressed  by  law,  monopolies  cannot  exist  in 
storekeeping,  and  that  the  one  quarter  of  the  globe  that 
cannot  be  captured  by  trusts  is  most  assuredly  that  of  the 
mercantile  trading  world. 

I  hold  that  the  evolution  in  trade  was  inevitable,  because 
it  was  water-logged  by  old  customs  that  overtaxed  purchasers; 
that  there  was  at  work  for  a  long  time  a  resistless  force  mov- 
ing towards  the  highest  good  of  humanity  ;  that  the  profit 
therefrom  to  individuals  who  have  risked  their  own  capital, 
as  any  man  may  still  do  if  he  diooses,  has  been  insignifi- 
cant, compared  to  the  people  benefited  both  by  the  cheap- 
ening of  the  comforts  of  life  and  by  the  improved  condition 
of  persons  employed. 

Philadelphia  is  believed  to  be  a  buying  centre  for  3.000,- 

000  people.  If  each  of  them  in  a  year's  purchase  of  per- 
sonal needs  and  home  necessities  saves  on  an  average  ten 
cents  a  day,  the  saving  is  $10,095,000  in  a  year.  Suppose  it 
be  but  half  that  amount,  there  is  still  five  millions  to  the 
good  of  the  people  to  be  put  into  their  savings  or  their 
pleasures. 

I  may  be  asked  how  such  a  statement  can  be  certified  to. 

1  reply,  I  am  not  offering  this  information  as  a  statement  of 
fact,  because  no  statement  can  be  made  upon  accurate  statis- 
tics of  the  amount  of  merchandise  purchased  each  year  for 
individual  consumption.  I  submit  this  as  a  fair  estimate 
from  an  experience  of  twenty-five  years  and  more  of  careful 
study,  because  I  desire  to  be  a  witness  for  the  truth,  that  it 
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may  be  used  for  what  it  is  worth  in  discussing  economic  and 
social  questions. 

I  can,  however,  be  more  specific  in  pointing  out  the  effect 
of  modem  retailing  upon  prices: 

First. — Prices  realized  by  the  producer.  As  he  sells  in 
large  lots  to  single  firms,  whose  outlet  he  becomes  familiar 
with  as  to  quantities  and  qualities,  the  producer  is  able  to 
count  more  surely  upon  steady  employment  of  his  work- 
people, and  having  but  one  risk  instead  of  many,  and  smaller 
expenses  in  handling  goods,  can  without  sacrifice  of  his  own 
profit,  materially  reduce  the  price  of  goods. 

Second. — Prices  paid  by  the  consumer.  The  reductions 
of  the  producer,  plus  the  lessened  costs  of  concentrated  dis- 
tribution by  the  retailer,  are  turned  over  to  the  consumer. 
Further,  the  variety  of  goods  upon  sale  by  the  large  retail 
house,  unlike  the  exclusive  merchant  having  only  a  two- 
season  business  and  sometimes  only  one  at  the  holidays, 
does  not  require  profits  from  two  or  three  months'  sales  to 
bear  the  year's  rent,  insurance  and  clerical  force.  An  all- 
year-round  business,  bringing  a  steady  current  of  buyers,  is 
the  essential  thing  to  use  buildings  and  clerks  to  advantage 
and  warrant  small  profits. 

It  is  an  easily  proven  fact  that  the  operation  of  the  Ameri- 
can retail  system  has  reduced  the  prices  of  many  classes  of 
goods  one-half  in  twenty  years.  But  for  the  length  of  this 
paper  I  would  add  items  in  books,  bicycles,  furniture,  woolen 
dress  goods,  clothing,  houseiumishing  goods  and  china. 
There  are  other  causes  of  reductions  operating  in  some  in- 
stances, but  a  prominent  cause  is  the  bettered  condition  of 
retailing. 

There  are  some  who  claim  that  the  reduced  cost  of  quinine 
was  the  removal  of  the  tariff,  but  the  fact  is  the  Britons 
appointed  a  commission  to  learn  the  causes  of  its  scarcity, 
and  who,  to  reduce  its  price,  sought  the  proper  soil  for  the 
growing  of  abundance  of  trees,  and  thus  increased  the  sup- 
ply and  lowered  the  price. 
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The  evolution  in  American  trading  has  planted  trees  that 
have  borne  good  fruit  for  the  people. 

General  Grant,  in  proposing  the  health  of  Sir  William 
Armstrong  at  a  dinner,  laid  his  hand  upon  a  hundred-ton  gun 
and  said  the  inventor  of  it  had  produced  the  most  powerfbl 
peace-compelling  implement  the  world  had  ever  seen. 

I  believe  the  new  American  s^^stem  of  storekeeping  is  the 
most  powerful  factor  yet  discovered  to  compel  minimritw 
prices.  Perhaps  some  one  will  ask  what  relation  reduced 
prices  of  mechandise  have  upon  labor.  It  is  a  noticeable 
fact  that  lowered  prices  stimulate  consumption  and  require 
additional  labor  in  producing,  transporting  and  distributing. 
The  care  of  such  laige  stocks,  amounting  in  one  single  store 
upon  an  average  at  all  times  to  between  four  and  five  millions 
of  dollars,  and  the  preparation  of  and  handling  from  nsserves  to 
forward  stocks,  require  large  corps  of  men.  Under  old  con- 
ditions of  storekeeping  a  man  and  his  wife  or  daughter  did 
all  the  work  between  daylight  and  midnight.  The  new 
systems  make  shorter  hours  of  duty  and  thus  the  number  of 
employes  is  increased,  while  many  entirdj'  new  avenues  of 
employment  for  women  are  opened,  as  t3rpewriters,  stenog* 
raphers,  cashiers,  check-clerks,  inspectors,  wrappers,  mail- 
ing clerks  and  the  like.  The  division  of  labor  creates  many 
places  for  talented  and  high-priced  men,  whose  salaries  range 
alongside  of  presidents  of  banks  and  trust  companies  and 
similar  important  positions.  It  is  universally  admitted  that 
the  sanitar}'^  conditions  that  surround  the  employes  of  the 
large  stores  are  better  than  in  the  old-time  smaller  stores  and 
that  employes  are  considerably  better  paid. 

Inventions  and  new  processes  do  not  destroy  employment 
an}'  more  than  the  sewing  machine  or  typewriter  or  Mergen- 
thaler  typesetting  machine  has  done  so.  I  grant  that  in 
these  and  many  similar  cases  the  lines  of  employment  have 
changed,  but  the  newspaper  adds  thousands  to  its  circula- 
tion by  being  ready  hours  sooner  for  mails  to  carry  it  to 
distant  points,    and  the  sewing  machine  and   typewriter 
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machine  have,  like  the  uses  of  electricity,  telephone,  etc., 
created  work  and  employment  that  did  not  previously 
exist. 

Taking  the  number  of  employes  in  the  old-time  smaller 
store  at  an  average  of  five,  it  would  require,  when  the  full 
complement  of  employes  are  on  the  pay-roll  of  a  representa- 
tive large  store,  as  many  as  1,200  stores  to  furnish  as  much 
employment,  while  the  total  payments  of  salaries  would  be 
very  much  higher  in  the  large  store  than  under  the  small 
store  system. 

Some  of  the  large  stores  are  commercial  universities, 
where  the  young  people  are  in  classes  in  the  evenings  under 
competent  teachers,  and  engaged  upon  the  practical  work 
of  the  store  during  certain  hours  of  the  day.  A  part  of  the 
new  business  is  the  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  which  is 
managed  wholly  by  a  board  of  representative  employes, 
through  which,  in  cases  of  sickness,  accident  and  death, 
benefits  have  been  given  from  1882  to  1899  amounting  to 
two  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  two  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  dollars  and  twenty-seven  cents  ($246,239.27), 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  salaries  fully  up  to  and  believed 
to  be  above  the  level  of  salaries  usually  paid,  one  mercantile 
firm  is  known  to  have  paid  to  its  employes  by  various 
schemes  of  co-operation  the  sum  of  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars  and 
twenty-three  cents  ($697,428.23),  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
million  of  dollars — during  a  period  of  1888  to  December  31, 
1899. 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  modern  retail  store  upon 
competition  ?  Are  its  tendencies  monopolistic  in  the  control 
of  merchandise  or  of  trade  ?  I  counted  yesterday  the  num- 
ber of  mercantile  licenses  of  dealers,  places  and  stores  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  year  1870.  There  were  16,560.  To-day 
I  obtained  the  number  of  notices  of  mercantile  licenses  thus 
far  sent  out  in  Philadelphia  rqnesenting  the  stores  and 
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places  of  business,  and  the  figures  given  me  are  a  minimum 
of  34,000,  with  an  additional  number  yet  to  be  issued. 

The  population  in  1870  was  674,022,  twenty  years  later  it 
was  1,046,964,  and  is  now  variously  estimated  at  from 
1,250,000  to  1,300,000.  The  number  of  stores  in  1870 
(16,560)  to  the  population  of  that  date  was  245  for  every 
10,000,  while  at  the  maximum  estimate  for  1900  the  num- 
ber of  stores  is  267  for  every  lo^ooo  persons.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  business  dealers  has  more  than  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  population. 

Very  few,  possibly  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  retail 
stores  of  the  United  States  are  incorporated.  They  are  as 
a  rule  under  private  individual  ownership,  and  their  business 
enterprise  represents  capacity  and  capital  coupled  with  exec- 
utive ability.  It  is  not  always  the  result  of  generalship; 
oftener  it  is,  that  it  is  **  dogged  that  does  it"  Of  such 
incorporated  stores  there  are  in  this  city  twelve  that  did  nof 
exist  in  1870  upon  their  present  plan  which  furnish  employ- 
ment, by  careful  and,  I  believe,  accurate  estimate  of  15,270 
persons,  a  number  almost  equal  to  all  the  stores  existing  in 
1870. 

Extensive  retailing  in  this  country  is  the  product  of  com- 
petition in  buying  and  selling  for  there  does  not  exist  in  retail 
business  any  known  combination  for  the  control  of  unpatented 
and  unpatentable  merchandise,  nor  for  the  fixing  of  prices 
in  the  interests  either  of  merchants  or  manufacturers.  The 
entire  practical  influence  of  the  modem  department  store  is 
powerfiiUy  against  monopoly  in  any  branch  of  manufactur* 
ing  or  selling.  Retail  merchants,  in  common  with  the  pub- 
lic, may  be  at  times  for  brief  periods  subject  to  combinations 
of  makers  of  goods  to  control  prices  and  create  profits,  but 
they  are  not,  and  never  have  been,  parties  to  such  measures, 
at  least  so  far  as  publicly  known. 

If  all  the  storekeepers  of  any  one  city  were  to  combine, 
such  a  combination  would  not  stand  twelve  months  because 
of  the  power  of  manufacturers  to  become  retailers,   and 
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further,  such  a  city  of  combinations  would  be  overwhelmed 
with  independent  storekeepers  from  every  other  city,  who 
would  very  properly  expect  and  command  the  support  of 
the  people. 

Public  service  is  the  sole  basic  condition  of  retail  business 
growth.  To  give  the  best  merchandise  at  the  least  cost  is 
the  modem  retailer's  ambition.  He  cannot  control  costs  of 
production,  but  he  can  modify  costs  of  distribution  and  his 
own  profits.  His  principle  is  the  minimum  of  profit  for  the 
creation  of  the  maximum  of  business.  The  keen  rivalry  of 
retail  trading  is  inimical  to  a  combination  between  different 
and  competing  firms  and  companies.  Such  a  combination 
would  advance  prices  and  diminish  consumption  and  increase 
cost  of  production.  The  vast  varieties  of  merchandise  f 
required  by  the  modem  retail  store  make  combinations  for 
the  control  of  articles  in  process  of,  and  possible  of  manufac-: 
ture  in  every  part  of  the  world  practically  impossible.  It  is 
possible  for  retail  merchants  in  several  localities  to  combine 
purchases  for  the  sake  of  economy,  but  such  co-operation 
differs  widely  from  the  organizations  commonly  known  as 
trusts.  Neither  would  it  affect  retail  prices  save  to  reduce 
them. 

Any  control  of  the  retail  trade  attainable  rests  entirely 
upon  superior  service  and  lesser  prices,  and  must  always  be 
an  unknown,  or  at  least  a  changing  quantity.  It  can  never 
be  vested  permanently  as  a  possession  in  any  single  hands, 
nor  in  any  group  of  organizations.  Popularity,  founded 
upon  distinct  actual  worthiness,  is  its  only  power  to  com- 
mand. Success  in  some  branches  of  mercantile  life  has  its 
intense  individuality,  and  is  a  matter  of  intense  personality, 
much  the  same  as  in  the  journalistic  and  other  learned  pro- 
fessions. Only  when  personal  ability  and  character  can  be 
translated  into  a  franchise,  can  a  retail  business  become  a 
valuable  entity.  Until  then  merchandise,  real  estate  and 
plant,  such  items  as  have  commercial  value,  are   its  only 
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I  fully  agree  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
his  last  message,  where  he  says: 

''  It  is  universally  conceded  that  combinations  which 
engross  or  control  the  market  of  any  particular  kind  of  mer- 
chandise or  commodity  necessary  to  the  general  community, 
by  suppressing  natural  and  ordinary  competition,  whereby 
prices  are  unduly  enhanced  to  the  general  consumer,  are 
obnoxious  not  only  to  the  common  law,  but  also  to  the 
public  welfare." 

^^The  evolution  in  business  whidi  I  have  endeavored  to 
discuss  has  not  sought  nor  has  it  the  power  to  limit  produc- 
tion or  stifle  competition  or  raise  prices.  On  the  contrary, 
its  chief  objectors  are  those  who  claim  that  it  makes  prices 
too  low.  It  a£fects  articles  of  supply  of  every  home  and  of 
so  many  thousands  of  kinds  and  ever  changing  character 
that  no  other  restriction  can  obtain  than  the  natural  de- 
mand. The  fact  that  it  deals  with  distribution  and 
affords  intelligent  and  economic  treatment  of  merdiandise 
increases  employment. 

It  has  demonstrated  advantages  to  the  public  hitherto  not 
common,  if  at  all  possible,  to  former  sy^ems.  In  increasing 
values  of  real  estate,  wherever  large  businesses  are  located, 
smaller  stores  crowd  around  them,  in  some  instances  chang- 
ing the  values  of  an  entire  neighborhood.  Statistics  prove 
that  it  does  not  anywhere  crowd  out  competent  and  useful 
merchants.  It  saves  a  multiplication  of  agencies  to  the 
benefit  of  the  consumer  in  reduced  prices. 

It  introduces  into  mercantile  business  a  measurably  good 
civil  service  and  provides  a  systematic  commercial  education 
for  beginners  in  business  in  many  business  places.  It  ele- 
vates the  position  of  employes,  the  large  number  of  persons 
required,  affords  self-respecting  assistance  to  employes  in 
misfortune,  and  for  the  losses  arising  from  sickness  and 
death.  It  offers  opportunity  to  educated  business  people  of 
advancement  and  earning  power  not  possible  otherwise. 

Its  system  of  prices,  guarantees  and  return  of  goods  for 
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refund,  not  as  a  favor  but  as  a  condition  of  the  contract  of 
sale,  is  a  boon  to  the  ignorant  and  hasty  buyer  and  to  the 
public  generally,  not  known  until  introduced  by  the  new 
order  of  business. 

The  alteration  in  business  conditions  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  century  has  not  only  removed  oppressive  burdens 
resting  on  the  public  and  added  to  the  safety  of  investments 
in  manufacturing,  but  it  must  surely  reduce  the  number  of 
wrecks  along  the  shores  of  mercantile  life. 

The  elevation  of  the  standards  of  trade  and  business 
transactions  must  raise  the  level  of  the  mercantile  calling. 
There  wiU  come  again  a  new  race  of  merchants  like  Amos 
Lawrence,  of  Boston;  William  E.  Dodge,  of  New  York; 
Samuel  Budgett,  the  Morleys,  father  and  sons,  the  Copestakes 
and  George  Moore,  of  London;  William  Ewart,  of  Belfast, 
and  Madame  Boucicaut,  of  Paris. 

It  rests  with  the  people  to  commend  and  command  what 
serves  them  best.  It  is  only  when  the  fuel  ceases  that  the 
fires  of  good  government  or  good  business  methods  bum  out. 
If  the  public  chooses  to  permit  unwarranted  taxation  or 
restrictions  upon  private  business  enterprise,  large  or  small, 
that  cheapens  whatever  enters  into  the  daily  wants  of  every 
home,  it  only  adds  to  the  expense  of  living.  Whatever  the 
fixed  charges  of  business  are,  whether  they  come  from  waste- 
fulness or  ignorance  of  merchant  or  legislator,  it  is  the  con- 
sumer who  in  the  last  analysis  foots  the  bill.  The  keys  of 
every  public  question  are  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  it 
is  the  people  alone  who,  by  neglect  and  discouragement, 
slow  up  and  stop  the  wheels  of  progress. 
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THE  INTEREST  OF  LABOR  IN  THE  ECONOMIES 
OF  RAILROAD  CONSOLIDATION. 

Wm.  H.  Bai«dwin,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  refer  briefly  to  the  general  questions 
affecting  labor,  by  reason  of  the  consolidations  of  railroads. 
Any  attempt  to  reach  conclusions  based  on  statistical  aver- 
ages will  be  avoided. 

The  limitations  and  qualifications  necessary  to  be  consid- 
ered in  comparing  average  wages  for  different  periods,  make 
such  comparisons  misleading.  My  position  will  be  suffi- 
ciently proven  by  the  testimony  of  the  employes  themselves. 
An  exhaustive  study  of  the  question  will  not  be  attempted. 
Reference  is  made  particularly  to  the  five  classes  of  labor 
employed  in  transportation  service,  as  representing  special 
classes  of  expert  labor. 

The  extraordinary  growth  and  consolidation  of  railroads 
in  the  United  States  and  the  development  of  trade  union 
organizations  in  railroad  service,  offer  an  instructive  example 
of  the  constantly  increasing  interdependence  of  labor  and 
capital;  such  interdependence  increasing  in  intensity  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increased  combinations  of  capital.  The 
results  in  this  particular  industry  may  well  be  applied  to 
large  combinations  of  capital  and  labor  in  other  modem 
industrial  pursuits.  To  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
value  of  railroad  consolidation  to  the  public,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  attempt  to  conceive  of  a  return  to  the  former  condi- 
tions. The  small  independent  railroads  with  their  relatively 
small  number  of  employes,  each  road  with  its  own  standards 
of  equipment  dependent  upon  the  idiosyncrasies  of  its 
principal  officers  or  directors;  each  road  with  responsibilities 
to  the  public  as  a  carrier  only  to  the  extent  of  its  own  short 
line — all  these  limitations  suggest  a  local  independence 
which  would  permit  to  the  railroad  the  employment  of  labor 
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on  the  basis  of  *'  supply  '*  for  its  small  demands.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  gradual  growth  of  large  systems  composed 
of  many  such  small  lines,  produces  a  new  and  constantly 
growing  responsibility  to  the  public,  until  finally  a  point  is 
reached  where  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  affects  but 
remotely  the  skilled  labor  necessary  in  transportation  ser- 
vice. In  the  last  analysis,  of  course,  wages  are  controlled 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  but  with  increased  com- 
plexity in  transportation,  large  bodies  of  expert  men,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  cannot  be  replaced  within  a  reasonable  time, 
and  without  so  disturbing  the  service  that  the  public  would 
not  permit  a  great  transportation  company  to  solve  an 
important  labor  problem  by  so  slow  working  a  law.  The  func- 
tion performed  by  railroads  has  become  too  important  to 
the  body  politic  to  permit  of  any  solution  of  these  serious 
labor  and  wage  questions,  except  by  intelligent  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  representatives  both  of  the  manage- 
ment and  of  the  employes. 

The  effect  of  consolidation  has  brought  many  good  results 
to  the  employes:  an  increased  ability  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
roads to  pay  higher  wages;  to  employ  more  men;  an 
improvement  in  standards  of  track  and  equipment,  which 
has  reduced  the  hours  for  a  day's  work  and  has  made  the 
service  less  dangerous.  It  has  also  made  the  employment  of 
men  in  the  service  more  regular  throughout  the  year  and 
thus  kept  together  a  regular  force,  and  has  developed  a  code 
of  standard  rules,  governing  the  army  of  employes,  which 
have  dignified  their  employment  and  made  more  permanent 
their  positions. 

These  are  some  of  the  most  obvious  advant2^;es  to  labor 
resulting  fix)m  the  constantly  increasing  combinations  of 
capital  in  the  transportation  service. 

The  ability  to  pay  higher  wages  is  due  directly  to  the 
improved  efficiency  of  the  physical  departments  of  the  rail- 
roads, and  the  economy  in  cost  of  transportation  produced 
thereby. 
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The  short  independent  road,  with  its  local  traffic,  gradually 
began  to  receive  more  and  more  through  traffic  from  its  con- 
nections. Such  through  traffic,  naturally,  was  principally 
of  a  high  class  and  carried  at  high  rates,  by  reason  of  the 
crude  conditions  of  service  and  the  practical  inability  of  any 
one  of  the  lines,  as  a  part  of  a  through  line,  to  increase  its 
efficiency  advantageously  so  long  as  other  parts  of  the  route 
were  of  a  different  standard.  In  certain  respects  the  weak 
line  in  a  series  of  through  lines  is  like  the  weak  link  in  a 
chain.  The  fifty-ton  freight  car  loaded  to  its  capacity  could 
not  be  hauled  over  a  bridge  which  was  built  for  a  ten-ton 
car  and  a  twenty-five  ton  locomotive.  The  difierent  stand* 
ards  of  cars,  the  different  gauges  of  track,  the  necessary 
transfers  of  freight  at  terminals,  the  rebilling  of  freight  at 
junctions — with  all  the  consequent  delays — naturally  led  to 
the  necessity  for  the  elimination  of  such  difficulties.  Prom 
the  fifty-pound  iron  rail  and  the  ten-ton  capacity  car  there 
has  been  developed  the  one  hundred-pound  rail,  the  fifty-ton 
car,  the  reduction  in  grades,  the  powerful  locomotive,  a 
reduced  cost  in  operation  and,  as  a  final  result,  an  enormous 
growth  of  the  business  interests  of  the  country.  This  devel- 
opment has  been  made  possible  alone  through  increased 
financial  ability  by  reason  of  larger  security  in  the  control 
of  traffic. 

Consolidation  has  not  made,  in  my  experience,  consider- 
able immediate  savings  in  cost  of  operation.  Oftentimes  a 
small  road  may  be  added  to  a  larger  system  and  some  of  the 
expenses  of  organization  may  be  saved.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  wages  paid  and  the  class  of  service  which  the  larger  sys- 
tem gives  to  its  new  line  may  increase  actual  expenses,  but 
such  expenses  are  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
transportation  facilities  and  of  increasing  the  gross  traffic 
returns.  Therefore  the  economy  to  the  railroad  company  is 
not  in  the  cost  of  handling  the  existing  traffic,  but  in  the 
reduced  cost  of  handling  the  increased  traffic  resulting  from 
the  improved  facilities  given.     Thus,  with  larger  capital  at 
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command,  it  is  possible  to  make  improvemeuts  and  to 
develop  a  new  low  class  heavy  traffic,  which  is  handled  at  a 
less  unit  cost.  The  saving  by  consolidation  is,  in  short,  due 
to  the  ability  to  develop  business  economically.  Conversdyp 
the  business  of  any  trunk  line  to-day  could  not  be  handled 
by  a  series  of  independent  lines  with  varying  standards,  at 
the  present  rates  which  are  profitable  to  the  larger  lines. 
With  the  improved  efficiency  and  economy  of  transportation, 
rates  have  constantly  declined  and  traffic  has  been  continually 
developed.  With  increased  density  of  traffic,  the  number 
of  employes  has  been  increased  in  proportion  and  has  been 
paid  a  higher  wage.  The  improved  facilities  and  higher 
speed  of  trains  have  made  the  day's  work  for  a  trainman, 
not  one  hundred  miles  as  a  maximum,  but  as  a  minimum, 
so  that  to-day,  with  high  speed  trains,  the  trainman  may 
earn  in  two  hours  time  a  wage  higher  than  he  earned  in 
earlier  days  in  five  hours  time.  Even  though  the  wage  per 
mile  run  were  the  same  to-day  as  in  past  years,  the  actual 
work  which  the  trainman  can  physically  do  within  reason- 
able hours  is  oftentimes  loo  per  cent,  greater.  The  locomo- 
tive engineer  of  to-day  may  average  easily  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  miles  per  day,  and  at  an  increased  rate  of  pay 
per  mile  over  the  one  hundred-mile  day  of  the  past.  But 
of  even  greater  importance  to  the  men  themselves,  to  the 
railroad  and  to  the  general  public  service,  is  the  highly 
developed  set  of  rules  governing  the  employment  of  men  in 
train  service.  The  seniority  privilege,  which  provides  that 
the  oldest  men  in  the  service,  if  capable,  are  secure  of  reg- 
ular advancement;  the  civil  service  rules  governing  their 
employment;  the  credit  system  which  generally  prevails 
to-day  and  which  gives  the  employe  fuU  protection  for  good 
service  done — in  short,  the  desire  of  railroad  corporations  to 
keep  their  men  so  long  as  their  service  is  satisfactory,  and 
not  to  discharge  them  except  for  inefficiency — all  of  these 
rights  and  privileges  have  been  recognized  almost  entirely 
by  reason  of  the  large  consolidated  railroad  interests  and 
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their  consequent  greater  responsibility  to  the  men  and  to  the 
public. 

The  best  proof  of  the  relationship  which  now  exists 
between  the  railroad  corporations  of  this  country  and  their 
employes  is  shown  by  the  testimony  of  the  representatives 
of  the  five  principal  labor  organizations  before  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  on  March  10,  1899.  A  few  important 
passages  will  be  quoted  from  the  statement  signed  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  Brotherhoods  of  the  I/xx>motive  Engineers,  Fire- 
men, Conductors,  Trainmen  and  Telegraphers.  It  seems  to 
me  of  the  highest  importance  that  we  should  recognize  their 
testimony  as  to  the  improved  conditions  which  have  arisen, 
if  not  by  reason  of,  yet  co-temporaneously  with,  this  won- 
derful development  and  consolidation  of  railroad  interests. 

In  their  signed  statement  of  March  10,  1899,  ^^^7  ^y- 

"  The  employes are  quite  generally  employed  at  rates 

of  compensation  and  under  terms  of  employment  mutually  agreed 
upon  between  the  officers  of  the  railway  company  and  committees 
representing  the  men." 

"  The  standard  rate  of  pay  for  engineera  in  passenger  service  is  three 
and  a  half  cents  per  mile,  freight  service  four  cents  per  mile;  firemen 
fifty-eight  per  cent  of  engineera'  pay;  conductors,  freight  service  three 
cents  per  mile,  brakemen,  sixty-six  and  two-third  per  cent,  condnc- 
tora'  pay;  passenger  conductors,  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollara  per  month;  passenger  brakemen,  fifty  to  seventy 
dollara  per  month;  yard  foremen,  twenty-seven  cents  per  hour  for  day 
work,  twenty-nine  cents  per  hour  for  night  work;  yard  switchmen* 
twenty-five  cents  per  hour  day  work  and  twenty-seven  cents  per  hour 
night  work.** 

"  As  a  rule,  the  rates  of  wages  are  quite  stable.*' 

**  The  plan  of  keeping  record  by  a  system  of  merit  and  demerit 
entries  has  of  late  quite  generally  taken  the  place  of  suspension  as 
punishment.'* 

'*  Unjust  or  unreasonable  dismissals  and  suspensions  are  becoming 
fewer  in  number  and  fewer  in  proportion  to  the  whole." 

**  Road,  train  and  enginemen  have  little  or  no  complaint  as  to  hours 
of  service;  they  are  generally  paid  for  all  excess  houra;  train  and 
enginemen,  as  a  rule,  are  paid  overtime  on  a  very  fair  basis.  The 
labor  organizations  do  not  interfere  with  the  employe  who  is  not  a 
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member,  nor  with  his  right  to  work;  they  depend  upon  their  stand- 
ing,  reputation  and  works  to  attract  to  them  all  worthy  and  well  qual- 
ified employes." 

"  The  whole  bosiness  and  laboring  world  are  more  interested  in  sta- 
bility of  rates  than  they  are  in  the  questions  of  whether  or  not  those 
rates  are  a  finaction  too  high." 

'*  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  consolidation  of  railway  lines  under 
one  management  has  effected  economies  in  the  management  and  in  the 
traffic  and  accounting  departments.  It  is  our  experience  that  the 
large  masses  of  the  employes  are  not  unfavorably  affected  by  such  con- 
solidations. On  the  contrary,  we  can  cite  instances  where  the  employes 
of  a  small  railway  which  paid  poor  wages  and  afibrded  very  unsatis- 
factory conditions  of  employment,  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  that 
line  being  absorbed  by  some  large  system  and  the  emplojres  thereby 
brought  under  the  operations  of  the  higher  rates  of  pay,  and  much 
more  advantageous  conditions  of  employment  which  obtained  on  the 
absorbing  system.  * ' 

Special  testimony  from  the  firemen  : 

*'  The  railroad  employes  have  an  understanding  with  the  employers 
that  there  shall  be  no  more  men  employed  than  is  necessary  to  move 
the  traffic  with  dispatch,  and  during  the  busy  times  they  take  advan- 
tage of  it  and  earn  big  wages,  and  when  the  dull  season  conies,  of 
course  they  earn  an  average  wage. " 

*'  I  have  been  associated  with  the  Brotherhood  of  I^ocomotlve  Fire- 
men as  its  chief  executive  for  fourteen  years,  and  I  have  yet  to  find 
the  first  railroad  officer  with  whom  I  could  not  do  business  andreadi 
results  that  were  acceptable  to  the  oiganization  which  I  represent" 

' '  One  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  relations  between  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  the  railway  managers  or  operators  is  the 
fact  that  we  are  supplying  a  great  many  of  our  members  to-day  to  the 
railway  companies  who  are  in  need  of  ezperienced  men.  They  tele, 
graph  to  our  office  and  ask  us  to  supply  the  demand." 

P.  M.  Arthur,  Grand  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers: 

"  In  nearly  every  case,  with  few  exceptions,  during  my  administra- 
tion of  twenty-five  years  we  succeeded  in  effecting  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment, ....  so  that  to-day  we  have  written  agreements  embody- 
ing the  rate  of  pay,  the  rules  for  the  government  and  protection  of 
the  men,  with  ninety  per  cent  of  the  roads  in  the  country.  We  have 
succeeded in  increasing  the  wages  of  locomotive  engi- 
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meers  from  sixty  doUaxs  per  month  to  three  and  a  half  cents  per  mile 
for  passenger  service  and  four  cents  per  mile  in  freight.*' 

"  We  believe  in  protecting  the  men  in  everjrthing  that  is  right  and 
just.  We  have  never  dictated  to  a  railroad  whom  they  shall  or  shall 
not  employ.'* 

It  is  clear  that  such  testimony  as  the  above  could  not  have 
been  given  if  the  railroads  had  continued  to  be  operated  as 
small  separate  lines.  In  railroads,  more  than  in  any  class  of 
labor  in  this  country,  we  have  seen  the  results  of  wise  lead- 
ership on  the  part  of  the  trade  unions.  Both  capital  and 
labor  aim  at  monopoly;  the  best  result  is.  obtained  only  when 
intelligent  counsel  prevails.  The  railroads  are  moving  on 
toward  greater  consolidations  and  with  constantly  increasing 
benefit  to  their  million  employes  and  to  the  public.  More 
and  more  each  year  the  managements  of  railroads  acknowl- 
edge their  public  duties,  more  and  more  each  year  the  opera- 
tion of  railroads  is  becoming  a  governmental  function,  so 
that,  as  I  see  it,  the  best  condition  will  be  reached  when  the 
relations  between  the  government  and  the  railroads  are 
intelligently  defined,  with  the  management  and  operation 
left  in  the  hands  of  private  persons.  The  ideal  condition  is 
to  so  operate  the  railroads  as  to  approach  an  ideal  govern- 
mental operation  and  yet  to  retain  the  ownership  in  private 
capital.  As  a  most  vital  and  important  element  of  this  con- 
dition, the  government  should  recognize  the  necessity  of 
preventing  tmlicensed  and  unbridled  competition  between 
the  carriers;  of  giving  real  publicity  to  the  operations  of 
transportation  companies;  of  protecting  the  railroads  so  that 
they  may  maintain  reasonable  rates,  as  well  as  of  protecting 
the  public  against  unreasonably  high  rates.  With  these 
provisions  the  public  and  the  stockholders  will  be  protected 
and  the  large  army  of  railroad  employes,  in  their  turn,  will 
be  protected  in  respect  of  their  reasonable  wage.  As  was 
stated  in  the  testimony  above  by  the  representatives  of  the 
employes  of  the  railroads  of  the  country,  "  the  whole  labor- 
ing world  is  more  interested  in  stability  of  rates  than  it  is 
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in  the  question  of  whether  or  not  those  rates  are  a  fiiaction 
too  high.'' 

The  organizations  of  labor  in  raikoad  service  have  lor  the 
most  part  avoided  the  mistakes  made  by  labor  organizations 
generally,  in  that  they  have  not  demanded  the  employment 
of  union  labor,  or  the  non-employment  of  non-union  labor. 
This  intelligent  direction  of  their  interests  on  their  part  has 
made  the  relations  between  the  unions  and  many  of  the  rail- 
roads most  cordial.     Arrogance  and  ignorance  have  been 
avoided  on  the  part  of  both,  and  the  results  generally  have 
been  profitable  to  the  railroads,  the  employes  and  the  public. 
The  centralization  of  capital  in  railroads  tends,  by  a  natural 
process,  to  put  the  direction  or  control  in  the  hands  of  the 
ablest  and  best  men  the  country  produces.     With  railroads 
tending  more  each  year  to  single  control,  what  is  the  advan- 
tage to  the  employe  and  to  the  railroad  ?    Bach  year  the 
railroad  operation  becomes  more  vital  to  the  interests  of  the 
whole  people.     Bvery  business,  social  and  political  action 
demands  that  the  arteries  of  travel  shall  be  open.     The  pro^ 
cesses  of  distribution  have  changed  so  that  to-day  the  order 
placed  in  London  will  be  shipped  almost  direct  fiom  the 
point  of  production.     This  is  due  to  the  highly  organized 
methods  of  transportation  which  allow  prompt  and  imme- 
diate distribution.     So  also  is  this  evident  in  the  changed 
conditions  of  our  retail  trade  throughout  the  country.     No 
longer  does  the  retailer  purchase  his  supply  of  goods  from  a 
middleman  who  has  his  full  season's  supply  stored  and  on 
hand  for  distribution,  but  the  retailer  orders  his  goods  in 
advance,  the  exact  amount  of  the  orders  made  is  produced, 
and  the  goods  are  shipped  almost  direct  to  the  retailer;  so 
intimately  have  the  accurate    methods  of  transportation 
entered  into  industrial  life  and  prevented  the  waste  of  unne- 
cessary accumulation  and  overproduction. 

Under  these  conditions,  in  what  position  is  the  expert 
employe  of  the  railroad  ?  What  is  his  advantage  ?  How 
far  can  he  advance  his  wages  and  what  controls  his  demand? 
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On  the  one  hand,  is  the  large  railroad  system  which  must 
continue  its  operations  and  to  which  the  labor  of  its  trained 
employes  is  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  body 
of  men  who  recognize  the  whole  situation,  but  are  controlled 
by  making  demands  which  they  believe  to  be  reasonable, 
the  term  reasonable  meaning  the  demand  which  they  believe 
the  public  would  endorse.  The  history  of  railroad  wages 
has  shown  that  the  public  has  been  willing  always  to  recog- 
nize the  responsibilities  of  railroad  men,  and  has  given  its 
sympathy  to  them  in  their  reasonable  demands.  The 
employes,  as  a  rule,  have  shown  an  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  the  reasonable  wage,  and  when  they  have  not  acted 
fairly  and  wisely  they  have  not  been  supported  by  the  pub- 
lic, have  been  refused  their  demands  by  the  railroads  and 
have  learned  that  reason  must  prevail. 

One  of  the  most  important  needs  of  the  times  is  to  secure 
intelligent  conservative  leaders  as  attorneys,  to  counsel, 
advise  and  interpret  a  reasonable  position  for  the  armies  of 
men  in  our  various  industries.  How  important  it  is  to  have 
such  leaders  is  shown  by  the  satisfactory  relations  between 
the  railroads  and  their  employes,  as  the  testimony  above 
indicates. 

This  important  principle  was  illustrated  a  few  years  ago 
by  the  following  instance:  A  large  railway  system,  which 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  receivers  for  some  years,  had 
reduced  the  pay  of  its  men  10  per  cent.  The  wages  paid 
were  10  per  cent,  less  than  the  wages  paid  for  similar  service 
on  lines  similarly  situated.  In  time  the  security  holders 
were  asked  to  stand  a  reduction  of  their  holdings.  The 
road  was  reorganized.  It  was  placed  on  a  sound  financial 
basis,  but  with  a  fixed  charge  equal  to  the  probable  net 
earnings  of  the  road.  Soon  after  the  reorganization  the  men 
asked  for  a  restoration  of  their  old  rate  of  pay.  The  request 
of  the  men  was  refused,  on  the  simple  ground  that  the  road 
could  not  afibrd  to  increase  its  expenses,  that  the  wages  paid 
under  all  the  conditions  existing  were  reasonable  wages  for 
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the  work  done.  No  promises  were  made  for  restoratioa  in 
the  fntttre.  It  was  a  dear  cut,  well  defined  issue  based  on 
ability  to  pay  and  not  on  any  question  of  standard  wagesso 
called. 

A  thorough  and  complete  understanding  was  had,  how- 
ever, in  respect  to  the  rules  and  r^^ations  to  govern  the 
emplo3rment  of  all  the  employes,  so  that  the  rights  of  the 
men,  their  conditions  of  employment  and  their  interest  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  railroad  were  thoroughly  understood — 
this,  in  my  judgment,  being  of  much  more  importance  than 
any  question  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  rate  of  pay. 
After  protracted  and  repeated  interviews,  the  employes 
accepted  the  position  of  the  company.  Prom  that  day  the 
company  prospered  in  all  its  departments  and  gradually 
improved  its  standards  and  its  service,  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  public,  its  business  interests  and  of  the  men. 
Finally,  when  its  financial  ability  permitted  it  to  do  so,  it 
restored  the  wages  which  had  been  in  effect  previously. 
This  ,was  a  case  of  intelligent  co-operation  by  organized 
labor.  During  that  controversy  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  public  press  throughout  the  states  where  those  lines  were 
operated  was  almost  unanimous  in  its  support  of  the  railroad 
in  its  position.  It  was  the  public  sentiment  that  served  as 
the  jury  for  that  case,  and  so  it  will  always  be,  and  the 
public,  in  my  judgment,  will  always  be  a  fiur  jury  both  to 
the  railroad  as  well  as  to  the  employes,  providbd  they 
know  all  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  further  provided  that 
the  operations  of  the  road  are  known  to  be  administered 
wisely  and  in  the  interests  of  the  public. 

In  the  future,  the  times  may  not  warrant  even  the  present 
rates  of  wages;  and  if  they  are  to  be  reduced,  it  will  be  weU  if 
the  public  is  fully  informed  through  the  publicity  of  accounts 
of  the  actual  conditions  of  railroads,  so  that  it  may  be  the 
final  arbiter  of  the  reasonable  wage  for  employes  in  a  quasi- 
public  service. 

President  Hadley  says:  ''  The  railroads  of  the  country  at 
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the  present  time,  taking  good  years  and  bad  together,  are 
probably  not  earning  more  than  3  per  cent,  on  the  actual 
investment."  If,  then,  with  the  public  fully  advised,  in 
competition  with  the  markets  of  the  world  the  rates  on 
traffic  must  be  so  reduced  as  to  curtail  the  fair  return  on 
what  may  be  called  actual  values,  the  men  on  their  part  may 
not  make  unreasonable  demands,  nor  will  the  public  support 
them  in  so  doing. 

But  meanwhile  it  seems  to  me  evident  that  labor  will  con- 
tinue to  profit  from  the  very  size  of  the  railroad  systems 
involved.  The  conservatism  of  large  railroad  corporations 
means  intelligent  and  careful  consideration  of  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  personnel  of  their  organization. 

In  just  such  ways  as  have  been  so  clearly  demonstrated  in 
railroad  operation  in  the  past,  will  the  economies  to  labor 
work  out  in  the  other  great  industrial  corporations  of  to-day. 
The  modem  trust,  by  reason  of  its  economies  in  cost  of  pro- 
duction due  to  its  large  financial  ability,  will  be  able  to 
pay  the  highest  wage  possible  in  its  competition  with  the 
markets  of  the  world;  will  tend  to  give  steady  and  perma- 
nent employment,  and  more  and  more  will  approach  in  many 
ways  a  public  service. 

In  conclusion,  then,  it  is  to  me  apparent  that  together 
with  the  increased  tendency  to  consolidation  of  railroad  sys- 
tems, improvement  in  service,  increased  efficiency,  larger 
demands  for  high  class  service,  greater  need  for  economy  in 
transportation,  there  has  been  developed  a  higher  standard 
of  men  in  their  employ;  a  wiser  and  more  intelligent  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  employes  as  to  their  true  relation  to 
the  service;  an  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment; a  higher  wage  for  the  same  service  done;  shorter 
hours  for  a  day's  work,  and,  withal,  generally  a  cordial 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  rights  of  both 
employer  and  employe. 


IV 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  ASCENDENCY  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

Hon.  N8I.SON  W.  Ai«DRiCH,  United  States  Senator  from  Rhode  Island* 

The  industrial  ascendency  of  the  United  States  is  estab- 
lished by  a  comparison  of  the  magnitude  and  character  of 
her  industries  with  that  of  her  great  rivals,  Great  Britain 
and  Germany.  It  is  evidenced  alike  by  the  larger  aggre- 
gate and  per  capita  value  of  her  industrial  products  and  by 
the  much  greater  collective  and  individual  earnings  of  her 
people.  It  is  emphasized  by  a  rapidity  of  growth  unparalleled 
in  the  world's  history. 

In  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
enter  upon  an  inspection  of  the  whole  range  of  our  important 
industries,  but  shall  confine  myself  to  an  examination, 
which  will  necessarily  be  general  in  its  character,  of  the 
growth  and  prospects  of  American  manufactures.  The 
g^eat  importance  of  an  investigation  of  this  nature  must 
be  apparent  when  we  consider  that  our  continued  industrial 
supremacy  depends  upon  the  assured  progress  and  pros- 
perity of  our  manufactures. 

The  published  reports  of  the  eleventh  census  contain  the 
story  of  results  accomplished  up  to  1890.  For  the  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  1890  we  fortunately  have  sufficient 
data  to  enable  us  to  approximate  closely  the  percentage  of 
growth  which  has  taken  place  during  that  period.  I  will 
have  printed,  in  connection  with  this  paper,  a  statement 
showing  the  relative  increase  in  production  for  the  years 
1890  to  1899,  inclusive,  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
and  Germany.  The  tables  in  regard  to  Great  Britain  and 
German}'-  are  less  complete  than  those  for  the  United  States, 
but  they  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry.  I 
will  not  stop  to  read  this  statement,  but  will  content  myself 
with  stating  the  percentages  of  increase  in  each  case. 

(155) 
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The  increase  in  the  production  of  coal  in  the  Unitel 
States  in  the  decennial  period  was  52.  i  per  cent,  in  Great 
Britain  11.2  per  cent,  and  in  Germany  46.6  per  cent.  As 
coal  furnishes  the  basis  for  most  industries  these  figures, 
perhaps,  constitute  the  best  test  of  the  relative  growth  of  the 
productive  forces  of  the  three  countries. 

It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  in  1899,  for  the  first  time,  the 
production  of  coal  in  the  United  States  exceeded  that  of 
Great  Britain.  This  statement  becomes  more  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  a  generation  ago  Great  Britain's  output 
was  four  times  that  of  the  United  States  and  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  world's  total.  Germany's  output  at  that  time 
was  15  per  cent  more  than  that  of  the  United  States,  while 
in  1898  the  output  of  the  United  States  was  57  per  cent 
more  than  that  of  Germany.  In  1868  the  coal  production 
of  the  United  States  exceeded  that  of  France  by  seventeen 
millions  of  tons,  while  in  1899  the  excess  of  the  American 
over  the  French  product  was  more  than  two  hundred  millions 
of  tons. 

The  increase  in  the  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  United 
States  in  this  period  was  48  per  cent.  When  we  consider 
that  it  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  in  a  country  is  a  fair  test 
of  its  advance  in  civilization  in  the  arts,  this  large  increase 
is  most  satisfactory.  The  increase  in  the  production  of  pig 
iron  in  Great  Britain  was  11.2  per  cent,  while  the  increase 
in  Germany  was  72.3  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  per- 
centage of  increase  shown  in  Germany  was  greater  than 
that  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  relatively  small  pro- 
duction in  Germany  in  1890.  The  actual  increase  in  ton- 
nage, however,  was  greater  in  the  United  States,  the  figures 
being  an  increase  of  3,400,000  metric  tons  in  Germany  and 
4,400,000  gross  tons  in  the  United  States. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  cotton  spindles  was  25.6 
per  cent  in  the  United  States  and  4.9  in  Great  Britain.  The 
percentage  of  increase  in  this  case  is  smaller  than  any  of  the 
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others  under  consideration »  doubtless  owing  to  the  unusual 
depression  in  cotton  manufacturing  which  continued  during 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  last  ten  years.  The  consump- 
tion  of  cotton,  however,  increased  56.2  per  cent  in  the 
United  States,  while  the  increase  in  Great  Britain  was  9  per 
cent.  These  figures  show  very  plainly  the  marked  increase 
which  has  recently  taken  place  in  the  productive  capacity  of 
American  cotton  machinery.  The  relative  figures  for  Ger- 
many are  not  available,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  increase 
of  cotton  manufactures  in  that  country  was  much  less 
relatively  than  in  the  United  States. 

Our  imports  of  raw  silk  increased  52.9  per  cent  during 
the  period  named,  while  those  of  Great  Britain  increased 
15.8  per  cent  and  those  of  Germany  35.3  'per  cent. 

The  increase  in  the  general  business  of  the  United  States 
is  shown  by  the  increase  in  the  transactions  of  the  New 
York  clearing  house  of  52.3  per  cent,  of  deposits  in 
national  banks  of  53.6,  and  of  deposits  in  savings  banks  of 
46.2  percent. 

We  can  assume  that  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
our  manu&cturing  establishments  increased  proportionately 
with  the  increase  of  production,  as  the  average  number  of 
employes  in  the  decennial  period  ending  in  1890  increased 
65.77  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duct was  69.31  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  specified  industries  in  Germany,  as 
shown  by  the  German  industrial  census  of  1895,  was  for  thir- 
teen years,  from  1882  to  1895,  39.9  percent,  while  the  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  aU  textile  industries  in  Great  Britain 
decreased  2.2  per  cent  from  1890  to  1897. 

Another  indication  of  relative  industrial  growth  is  fur- 
nished by  the  fact  that  the  domestic  exports  of  the  United 
States  increased  42.4  per  cent  during  the  last  ten  years, 
while  those  of  England  increased  11.8  per  cent  and  those  of 
Germany  12.9  per  cent.  During  the  fourteen  years  ending 
1899  the  value  of  the  domestic  exports  of  Great  Britain 
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increased  99  millions  of   dollars,   those  of   Germany  212 
millions,  those  of  the  United  States  478  millions  of  dollars. 

The  figures  I  have  given,  taken  together,  show  a  probable 
increase  in  the  manufactured  product  of  the  United  States 
fitxn  1890  to  1899  of  ^^  40  ^  50  P^  <^^^^-  Takings  into 
account  the  decline  in  prices  which  has  taken  place,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  total  value  of  the  manufectured  products  of 
the  United  States  for  the  census  year  1900  will  be  more  than 
twelve  thousand  million  dollars.  This  assumes,  of  course, 
that  aggregate  values  will  be  ascertained  by  the  same 
methods  that  were  employed  in  taking  the  eleventh  census. 

Mr.  Mulhall  estimates  the  total  value  of  the  manufac- 
tured products  of  Great  Britain  in  1896  at  4,239  million 
dollars,  and  of  Germany  at  3,339  millions.  If  these  esti- 
mates are  approximately  correct,  as  I  presume  they  are,  the 
annual  value  of  the  manu&ctured  products  of  the  United 
States  is  2,000  millions  greater  than  that  of  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  combined. 

The  &cts  I  have  stated  but  partially  disclose  the  great 
advances  which  have  taken  place  in  German  manufactures 
as  compared  with  those  of  Great  Britain  in  recent  years. 
One  indication  of  the  respective  growth  of  the  industries  of 
the  two  countries  is  found  in  the  £i.ct  that  Great  Britain 
furnished  39  per  cent  of  our  imports  in  i860  and  17  per  cent 
in  1899,  while  Germany  fomished  5  per  cent  in  i860  and  12 
per  cent  in  1899.  The  influence  of  the  aggressive  warfare 
which  the  managers  of  German  industries  are  making 
for  the  control  of  markets,  is  felt  throughout  the  world. 
American  manufacturers,  intelligent  and  energetic  as  they 
are,  have  much  to  learn  fix>m  the  experience  and  success  of 
their  German  competitors. 

In  considering  the  recent  progress  of  American  production 
we  should  not  fail  to  take  into  account  the  influences  that 
retarded  our  normal  industrial  growth  in  the  years  following 
1892.  The  widespread  fears  aroused  by  persistent  agitation 
of  monetary  questions  unsettled  confidence  at  home   and 
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abroad  in  •  the  stability  in  value  of  our  currency.  Tariff 
agitation,  culminating  in  the  reactionary  legislation  of  1894, 
also  had  a  deleterious  effect.  These  influences  arrested 
development  to  a  considerable  extent.  For  instance,  the 
production  of  pig  iron  for  the  years  1894  to  1896  averaged 
annually  but  8,200,000  tons,  while  for  the  three  succeeding 
years  the  average  was  1 1 ,700,000  tons.  The  average  annual 
consumption  of  cotton  in  1895  and  1896  was  2,500,000 
pounds,  and  in  1898  and  1899,  3,250,000  pounds. 

The  same  influences  were  felt  in  both  imports  and  exports 
of  manufactured  goods.     The  value  of  the  average  annual  "^ 
exports  of  manufactured  articles  for  the  three  years  ending 
March  i,  1896,  under  the  tariff  act  of  1894,  was  $193, 500,000, 
while  for  the  three  years  ending  March  i,  1900,  under  the 
act  of  1897,  ^^  annual  average  was  $332,700,000.      The 
annual  average  imports  of  manufactured  articles  ready  for 
consumption,  for  the  first  period,  under  the  act  of  1894,  was  ; 
$155,000,000,  and  for  the  two  years  1898  and  1899,  underJ 
the  act  of  1897,  ^^^  $103,000,000. 

It  is  evident  from  an  analysis  of  the  comparative  figures 
I  have  given,  that  notwithstanding  the  drawbacks  I  have 
mentioned,  the  progress  of  American  manufactures  has  been 
much  more  satisfactory  than  that  made  by  either  of  our  prin- 
cipal competitors.  A  student  of  our  industrial  history  is 
constantly  impressed  with  the  remarkable  changes  which 
are  taking  place  in  the  character  as  well  as  the  extent  of  our 
manufactured  products.  A  generation  ago  American  manu- 
facturers were  satisfied  if  they  held  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  domestic  market  for  the  lower  grades  of  manufactured 
products,  including  the  coarser  cloths,  both  cotton  and  wool. 
No  successful  attempts  were  made  to  produce  the  finer 
articles  of  manufacture  in  any  of  the  great  lines  of  industry. 
To-day  we  hold  the  largest  portion  of  the  market  for  the 
finest  goods  of  every  description.  A  large  part  of  the  textile 
machinery  of  the  United  States  is  to-day  employed  in  the 
production  of  goods  which  could  not  have  been  profitably 
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made  in  the  United  States  thirty  years  ago.    The 

has  been  scarcely  less  radical  in  all  the  great  industries. 

In  order  to  show  how  completely  our  domestic  manufac- 
turers  have  control  of  the  American  markets,  I  will  say  that 
the  percentage  which  the  imports  of  cotton  manufactores 
bore  to  the  total  domestic  consumption  of  cotton  goods  in 
1899  was  3.4  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  manufactures  of 
wool  was  5  per  cent,  of  clothing,  1.4  per  cent,  and  of  the 
manufJEU^tures  of  iron  and  steel,  6  per  cent.  To  illustrate 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place,  I  will  say  that  in  i860 
we  imported  25  per  cent  of  our  consumption  of  cotton  manu- 
factures, and  32  per  cent  of  our  consumption  of'  woolens. 
Great  Britain  imports  annually  in  value  of  manufactured 
products  about  $16.00  per  capita,  while  the  United  States 
imports  but  $3.50  per  capita. 

American  manu&ctturers  have  not  only  retained  their  hold 
on  the  home  market,  but  they  have  successfully  invaded 
foreign  markets,  and  secured  a  constantly  increasing  pro- 
portion of  international  trade,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
remarkable  growth  of  our  manu&ctured  exports. 

It  is  the  character  of  international  trade  and  not  its  extent 
that  determines  the  measure  of  benefit  to  a  country. 

Under  modem  conditions,  manu&ctures  are  not  only  neces- 
sary for  successful  industrial  organization,  but  they  also  fur- 
nish the  most  satis&ctory  basis  for  profitable  foreign  trade. 
This  latter  fact  is  established  by  the  experience  of  Great 
Britain  for  half  a  century.  The  remarkably  successful  e£fbrts 
of  Germany  to  extend  her  foreign  trade  through  the  pro- 
tection and  consequent  prosperity  of  her  manufactures, 
furnish  another  striking  illustration  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement. 

The  foreign  trade  most  desirable  for  the  United  States  to 
promote  is  that  which  provides  for  the  exchange  of  her 
manufactured  or  partially  manufactured  products,  those 
requiring  the  greatest  amount  of  skill  and  labor  in  produc- 
tion, for  the  products  of  other  countries  which,  fix>m  climatic 
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or  other  causes,  cannot  be  produced  here,  or  which  we  cannot 
produce  with  an  equal  expenditure  of  labor  or  skill.  Foreign 
trade  of  this  nature  builds  up  domestic  manufactures. 

The  manifest  interest  of  the  United  States  lies  in  enlarged 
exportation  of  manufactured  rather  than  agricultural  pro- 
ducts. From  a  national  standpoint  it  is  clearly  unprofitable 
for  us  to  send  abroad  to  other  industrial  countries  our  crude 
materials  and  food  in  exchange  for  manufactured  articles  in 
the  production  of  which  we  have  equal  natural  advantages. 
If  our  agricultural  products  could  be  first  transformed  into 
finished  manufactured  articles  and  then  exported,  great 
saving  in  the  cost  of  transportation  and  other  expenses 
would  result,  but  the  indirect  consequences,  from  an  indus- 
trial standpoint,  would  be  even  more  important.  Manufac- 
tures, once  firmly  established  and  covering  the  entire  field 
of  industrial  creation,  become  the  most  effective  agency  for 
securing  permanent  improvement  in  the  character  of 
national  productive  forces. 

It  is  quite  natural,  however,  that  our  people,  with  a  pro- 
ductive capacity  in  excess  of  their  requirements,  should  seek 
an  outlet  for  the  disposition  of  their  surplus,  but  in  our  com- 
mendable search  for  new  markets  for  American  products  we 
should  not  forget,  however,  that  it  is  still  necessary  for  the 
continued  prosperity  of  American  manufacturers  that  they 
should  retain  the  American  markets,  and  that  there  should 
be  no  diminution  in  the  purchasing  ability  of  the  American 
consumers  from  the  present  high  level.  This  retention  of 
domestic  markets  is  rendered  all  the  more  imperative  from 
the  fact  that  under  existing  conditions  many  of  our  manu- 
factures are  only  profitable  when  conducted  on  a  large  scale. 
We  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the  strenuous  contest  for 
markets,  enforcing  a  demand  for  cheaper  methods  and 
greater  economies  in  production,  is  bringing  about  revolu- 
tionary changes  in  manufacture.  A  margin  of  profits  is 
secured  only  by  the  savings  in  cost  of  administration  and 
distribution,  and  by  the  use  of  better  methods  and  stimulated 
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improvements    in    machinery,  rendered    possible   throvLgh 
largely  increased  production. 

I  believe  that  in  most  cases  where  American  mannfactorers 
have  wrested  the  control  of  the  American  market  fix>m  for- 
eign competitors  the  result  has  been  lower  prices  for  the 
product  throughout  the  world.  In  a  great  number  of 
instances  we  have,  by  the  improved  methods  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  by  a  much  greater  use  of  machinery,  and  by 
the  superior  skill  and  enterprise  of  our  mechanics,  reduced 
the  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  to  a  point  which 
has  enabled  us  to  sell  our  goods  in  neutral  markets.  The 
number  of  articles  that  we  can  successfully  produce  in  com- 
petition with  our  industrial  rivals  is  constantly  increasing. 

But  the  advantages  to  which  I  have  alluded  do  not  exist 
in  all  cases,  and  the  high  level  of  earnings  of  all  persons 
engaged  in  useful  employments  in  the  United  States  still 
necessitates  a  relatively  higher  cost  of  production  here  in 
many  articles,  and  in  order  to  enable  the  American  producer 
in  these  articles  to  meet  his  foreign  competitor  in  our  own 
markets,  it  is  necessary  to  equalize  conditions  by  levying 
protective  duties.  In  cases,  however,  in  which  the  home 
market  is  extensive  enough  to  awaken  the  inventive  spirit 
and  enlist  the  highest  type  of  American  skill  and  enterprise 
in  production,  we  are  constantly  encroaching  upon  the  mar- 
kets of  our  industrial  rivals  and  enforcing  our  demand  for  a 
fair  share  of  foreign  trade. 

Having  in  view  the  standards  for  profitable  American 
commerce,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  establish,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  examine  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  character  of  our  imports  and  exports,  as  the  nature  of 
these  indicate  the  growth  in  our  productive  capacity. 

We  will  first  take  imports.  I  have  assumed  that  the 
public  interests  would  be  promoted  by  increasing  the  impor- 
tations of  crude  materials  used  in  our  industries,  and  by 
diminishing  the  importations  of  manufactured  articles  which 
compete  with  our  own  products.     In  the  period  from  1846 
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to  1861,  when  the  revenue  tarifiEs  of  1846  and  1857  ^^^^  ^ 
force,  the  proportion  which  articles  in  a  crude  condition 
used  in  American  industry,  bore  to  the  entire  importations, 
was  14  per  cent.  In  the  period  from  1876  to  1890,  this 
proportion  had  increased  to  24  per  cent.     During  the  years 

1898  and  1899,  under  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  ^^^  proportion 
was  31  per  cent.  In  the  first  period  I  have  mentioned,  from 
1846  to  1 86 1,  the  percentage  which  the  imports  of  articles 
manufactured  ready  for  consumption,  bore  to  the  total 
imports,  was  35  per  cent.  In  the  second  period  it  was  20 
per  cent  and  in  the  years  1898  and  1899  it  was  15.5  per  cent. 
From  1846  to  i860  the  increase  in  dutiable  imports  was  175 
million  dollars,  from  1876  to  1889  the  increase  was  168 
million  dollars,  while  during  an  equal  period  in  years  from 
1885  to  1899  there  was  an  actual  decrease  in  imports  of 
one  million  dollars. 

Coincident  with  this  remarkable  decrease  in  manufactured 
imports,  we  have  even  a  more  remarkable  change  in  the 
character,  and  increase  in  the  value  of  our  exports.  The 
value  of  our  total  exports  rose  from  316  millions  in  i860  to 
845  millions  in  1890,  and  to  1,227  millions  in  1899.  The 
value  of  the  exports  of  domestic  manufactures  in  i860  was 
40  millions,  or  $1.25  per  capita;  in  1890  151  millions,  or 
$2.41  per  capita;  and  in  1899,  339  millions,  or  $4.46  per 
capita.  If  we  should  take  separate  items  we  should  find  the 
increased  rate  more  marked.  For  instance,  the  value  of 
the  exports  of  miscellaneous  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 
increased  from  5  millions  in  i860  to  25  millions  in  1890  and 
to  93 >^  millions  in  1899.  In  i860  our  exports  of  domestic 
manufactures  formed  12.76  per  cent  of  our  total  exports; 
in  1890  the  proportion  had  risen  to   17.27  per  cent,  and  in 

1899  to  28.21  per  cent. 

The  statistics  of  total  foreign  commerce  are  not  as  favor- 
able to  the  United  States. 

We  find  that  the  growth  of  our  foreign  commerce,  between 
the  years   1885   and    1899,  was  45.9  per  cent,  while  our 
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exports  increased  in  the  same  period  65.  i  per  cent  The 
total  foreign  commerce  of  Germany  increased  in  the  years 
1885  to  1898,  52.7  per  cent,  and  her  exports  increased  31 
per  cent.  The  total  foreign  commerce  of  Great  Britain 
increased,  in  the  last  period  named,  22.2  per  cent,  while  her 
exports  increased  9.4  per  cent.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
increase  in  total  foreign  commerce  was  greater  in  Germany 
than  in  either  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States,  but  that  the 
United  States  led  the  others  in  the  growth  of  her  exports. 

While  the  growth  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  is  very  creditable  to  her  enterprise,  it  does  not  furnish 
the  best  indication  of  her  real  position  as  a  commercial  nation. 

There  is  a  class  of  people  in  this  country  who  are  inclined 
to  follow  the  theories  of  British  economists  and  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  international  trade.  These  theories  had 
their  origin  in  geographic  rather  than  economic  conditions. 

The  comparatively  small  area  of  the  leading  commercial 
nations  of  Europe  gives  a  character  to  their  foreign  com- 
merce which  finds  no  analogy  in  a  country  of  continental 
proportions  like  the  United  States.  In  one  case  the  trans- 
portation of  products  a  short  distance  across  a  river,  a  moim- 
tain  range,  or  some  less  tangible  boundary,  constitutes  foreign 
commerce,  while  in  our  country  the  exchange  of  the  manu- 
factured products  of  New  England  for  the  fruits  of  California 
or  the  cotton  of  Texas  is  classed  as  domestic  trade.  The 
value  of  the  merchandise  which  crosses  the  English  Channel, 
the  North  Sea,  the  Adriatic  or  the  Mediterranean,  swells  the 
vast  sum  of  European  international  trade,  while  the  much 
g^'eater  value  of  American  products  transported  across  our 
Great  Lakes  or  the  gulfs  and  bays  that  stud  our  coast  is 
not  taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

A  large  portion  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  United 
States  is  analagous  in  every  respect  to  the  international 
commerce  of  Europe,  and  no  comparison  which  seeks  to 
determine  the  relative  commercial  importance  of  the  nations 
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of  the  world  can  be  fairly  made  which  does  not  take  this  fact 
into  consideration. 

Mr.  Mulhall  estimates  the  value  of  the  internal  trade 
of  the  United  States  in  1894  ^^  14,466  million  dollars.  I 
believe  that  this  estimate  is  a  very  conservative  one.  He 
estimates  the  internal  trade  of  Great  Britain  for  the  same 
year  as  5,774  millions,  and  that  of  Germany  at  5,590  millions. 
If  to  these  respective  sums  we  should  add  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  each  of  these  countries  for  the  last  year  for  which 
the  statistics  are  available,  we  should  have  this  result: 

The  total  domestic  and  international  trade  of  the  United 
States  would  amount  to  16,367  million  dollars,  that  of  Great 
Britain  would  amount  to  8,900  million  dollars,  and  that  of 
Germany  to  7,693  millions.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total 
trade  of  the  United  States  is  approximately  equal  to  that  of 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  combined.  When  we  consider 
that  the  population  of  Germany  in  1895  was  52  millions, 
and  that  of  Great  Britain  in  the  same  year  was  39  millions, 
or  a  total  for  both  countries  of  91  millions,  while  the 
population  of  the  United  States  for  the  same  year  was  less 
than  70  millions,  we  can  better  form  some  idea  of  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  United  States  as  a  commercial  nation. 

The  array  of  statistics  which  I  have  presented  disproves 
the  teachings  of  that  class  of  political  economists  who  con- 
fidently assert  that  there  can  be  no  normal  growth  of  either 
domestic  production  or  foreign  trade  in  a  country  which  has 
adopted  a  protective  policy.  Those  who  make  the  assertion 
are  forgetful  of  facts  and  do  not  comprehend  the  nature  of 
the  policy.  It  is  not  a  policy  of  exclusion,  but  of  discrimi- 
nation. It  does  not  seek  to  arrest  foreign  commerce,  but  to 
direct  its  flow  into  profitable  channels.  It  is  not  a  policy  of 
restriction,  but  of  expansion — expansion  through  a  better 
diversification  of  national  industries  and  a  more  thorough 
organization  and  development  of  national  forces. 

It  should  be  the  primary  purpose  of  our  protectionists  to 
aid  through   intelligent  legislation,  in  the  great  work  of 
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American  industrial  evolution,  and  to  encourage  such 
agencies  as  will  contribute  to  this  result.  Intelligent  advo- 
cates of  the  protective  policy  have  no  programme  to  enforce, 
except  such  as  conforms  to  the  demands  of  our  national 
interests  from  time  to  time. 

The  creditable  record  of  the  past  adds  to  our  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  future.  We  shall,  however,  enter  upon 
the  new  century  better  prepared  than  ever  before,  for  indus- 
trial conquest,  and  with  many  conditions  favorable  to  our 
continued  success. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  recent  legislation  has 
settled  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  its  cur- 
rency and  standard  of  value  for  the  next  generation.  This 
will  give  confidence  to  enterprise  and  do  much  indirectly  to 
aid  in  industrial  development.  The  tariff  policy  of  the 
country  may  also  be  looked  upon  as  settled  for  many  years 
to  come,  and  this  fact  should  also  give  a  feeling  of  security 
alike  to  employers  and  employed.  I  do  not  mean  that 
changed  conditions  will  not  necessitate  an  occasional  revision 
of  tariff  rates;  but  we  may  confidently  expect  that  these 
adjustments  will  be  made  with  a  view  to  protect  and  con- 
serve our  national  interests. 

To  secure  any  considerable  increase  in  our  foreign  trade 
in  domestic  products  in  the  face  of  the  fierce  competition  we 
are  certain  to  encounter  will,  however,  under  any  possible 
circumstances,  make  serious  demands  upon  the  resources  of 
American  producers. 

Every  community  interested  in  manufactures  must  furnish 
to  its  people  better  means  for  thorough  technical  education, 
having  special  reference  to  the  demands  of  local  industries. 
Our  manufacturers  and  merchants  must  study  more  carefiiUy 
the  requirements  of  foreign  markets.  They  must  profit  by 
the  valuable  experience  of  their  rivals.  They  must  acquire 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  habits,  demands  and  language  of 
their  customers.  In  styles  and  in  preparation  for  transpor- 
tation they  must  be  governed  by  the  wishes,  or  prejudices. 
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if  you  please,  of  their  customers,  and  not  by  their  own  pre- 
conceived notions.  Our  capitalists  and  merchants  must 
establish  banking  and  commercial  agencies  wherever  an 
extension  of  our  trade  is  possible. 

Equally  exigent  demands  rest  upon  the  national  govern- 
ment in  this  connection,  which  can  be  met,  first,  by  affording 
our  people  better  facilities  for  transportation  through  the 
encouragement  of  frequent  and  direct  steam  service  with  the 
countries  that  are  our  natural  customers.  We  should  not 
hesitate  to  adopt,  in  this  respect,  the  agencies  that  have  been 
found  so  effective  in  the  experience  of  other  commercial 
nations;  second,  by  the  adoption  of  commercial  treaties  or 
reciprocity  arrangements  looking  to  the  extension  of  our 
trade  with  our  South  and  Central  American  neighbors  and 
the  countries  of  the  Orient;  and  third,  by  providing  a  more 
efficient  consular  service. 

The  great  work  of  extending  our  reciprocal  trade  in  the 
manner  I  have  indicated,  shotdd  be  promptly  inaugurated. 
Our  commercial  rivals  have,  either  through  actual  absorption 
of  territory  or  by  increasing  their  respective  spheres  of  in- 
fluence, secured  advantages  of  more  or  less  importance  in 
most  of  the  neutral  markets  of  the  world,  outside  of  the  area 
I  have  named. 

With  a  full  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  task  we 
have  in  hand  we  shall  not  fail. 

We  enter  upon  the  great  industrial  contests  of  the  future 
with  the  prestige  of  unparalleled  achievement.  We  have 
unequaled  natural  resources.  Our  productive  forces  are 
fully  developed.  Our  industries  are  thoroughly  organized. 
We  have  unrivaled  wealth  of  soil  and  inexhaustible  mineral 
deposits.  Better  than  all,  we  have  a  vast  army  of  intelli- 
gent, alert,  and  self-reliant  producers,  who  are  receiving  a 
constantly  increasing  proportion  of  the  benefits  derived  from 
our  superior  industrial  organization. 

With  such  resources  and  such  a  people  the  industrial 
ascendency  of  the  United  States  is  secure. 
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THE  TARIFF  POLICY  OF  OUR  NEW 

POSSESSIONS. 


Honorable  RoBB&T  P.  PoRTBR,  Special  Commissioner  for  the 
United  States  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  tariff  policy  of  our  new  possessions  must  first  of  all 
be  framed  to  fit  the  country  and  the  condition  of  the  people 
for  which  it  is  intended.  Unless  this  fundamental  idea  is 
rigidly  followed  there  will  be  endless  complications  and 
trouble.  The  economic  conditions  of  some  countries  re- 
quire one  kind  of  tariff  and  of  other  countries  another  kind 
of  tariff,  while  some  countries  like  England,  for  example, 
are  so  situated  that  free  admission  of  all  but  a  few  products 
best  promotes  the  general  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation.  France,  Germany,  Russia  and 
the  United  States  each  has  an  elaborate  tariff  covering 
hundreds  of  printed  pages,  and  each  devised  with  a  view  of 
protecting  certain  home  industries.  To  construct  a  tariff  of 
this  sort  and  clap  it  around  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  or  of 
Cuba  or  of  the  Philippines,  would  be  very  much  like  putting 
a  steam-hammer  in  motion  to  crack  a  hickory  nut.  We  had 
an  illustration  of  this  sort  in  the  case  of  the  Island  of  Guam, 
which  I  suppose  may  rightly  come  under  the  term  **  our 
new  possessions,"  however  out  of  place  it  may  be  when 
applied  to  Cuba.  A  tariff  was  wanted  for  Guam.  There  was 
no  time  to  send  for  the  United  States  tariff,  and  so  Governor 
Leary,  like  a  true  American  rose  to  the  occasion  and  wrote 
one  himself,  which  for  charm  of  expression  and  simple 
directness  far  excels  those  more  ponderous  documents  with 
which  Congress  is  familiar.  I  was  afterwards  called  upon 
by  the  navy  department  to  revise  the  tariff  of  Guam  and 
destroy  its  primitive  picturesqueness.  It  is  perhaps  in  bet- 
ter form  now,  but  the  Leary  tariff  answered  the  purpose  so 
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long  as  the   military   or  naval   authorities  had  power  of 
administration  without  appeal. 

The  territories  which  we  have  acquired  by  conquest  or 
purchase,  and  the  island  which  we  have  pledged  ourselves 
to  protect  against  foreign  aggression — ^though  distinctly  re- 
pudiating sovereignty  therein — cannot  be  exploited  for  the 
advantage  of  the  United  States.     A  policy  of  this  sort  which 
disregarded  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants,  would  be  follow- 
ing the  bad  example  of  Spain.      It  would  be  putting  on  the 
cast-off  wearing  apparel  of  England,  for  the  idea  of  working 
the  colonies  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother  country  has 
seen  its  best  days  with  the  British  Government.      The  war 
of  American  independence  did  much  to  modify  and  dispel 
the   notion  that   ** colonies"  or  "possessions"   oould  be 
made  tributary  to  the  parent  country.     The  Spanish  idea  in 
its  government,  not  only  of  Cuba,  but  of  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines,  was  purely  and  absolutely  the  idea  of  posses- 
sion, and  nothing  points  so  unmistakably  to  this  as  the 
manner  in  which  the  tariffs  were  framed  and  the  tariff*  policy 
adapted  towards  those  possessions.     Spain  was  not  content 
with  a  fiscal  policy  giving  absolute  freedom  of  trade  between 
the  mother  country  and  the  colonies,  and  the  Spanish  tariff 
against  all  foreign  nations.     The  Spanish  idea  was  to  levy 
toll  both  coming  and  going.     To  this  end,  tariffs  for  these 
unhappy  islands  were  so  constructed  that  the  products  of 
Spain  could  be  imported  at  a  very  low  rate  of  duty,  and  the 
products  of  other  countries  at  a  rate  sometimes  double  and 
even  treble.     A  more  iniquitous  fiscal  arrangement    was 
never  conceived.        True,  the  products  of  other  countries 
were  food-stuffs  and  necessities   for  the   farmer    and    the 
laborer,  while  the  products  of  Spain  were  silks,  fine  linens, 
expensive  wines  and    luxuries.     So  deep-seated  was  the 
greed  of  the  mother  country  that  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of 
the  revenues  from  customs  tariff  were  collected  upon  articles 
of  food  and  of  first  necessity,  while  the  well-to-do  and  rich 
— ^mostly  resident  Spanish  citizens — enjoyed  the  lowest  rates 
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of  duty  upon  the  merchandise  they  imported.  It  was  this 
sort  of  tariff  policy  the  United  States  found  in  the  several 
territories  for  which  we  have  been  called  upon  to  evolve  not 
only  a  fiscal  but  a  complete  governmental  policy. 

The  settlement  of  our  tariff  policy  for  Porto  Rico  has 
raised  all  the  questions  incidental  to  the  government  of  these 
territories,  excepting,  of  course,  those  involving  our  future 
relations  with  Cuba.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  here 
whether  a  treaty  is  a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
or  whether  the  Constitution  extends  itself,  ex  propria  vigare, 
to  all  territory  acquired  by  the  United  States,  at  the  moment 
of  its  acquisition.  This  is  a  fundamental  question  which 
has  been  thoroughly  thrashed  out  in  the  recent  debates  of 
Congress,  and  tmtil  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
passes  upon  it,  the  proposition  that  the  "Constitution 
follows  the  flag"  remains  controverted.  To  one  dealing 
only  with  the  practical  side  of  the  question  it  would  seem 
strange  that  we  should  have  no  other  alternative  but  to  put 
around  these  islands  without  any  preparatory  work,  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  m}*^  mind  that  under  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  Congress 
was  invested  with  full  power  to  legislate  with  respect  to 
these  islands  and  their  inhabitants  in  such  manner  as  it  may 
deem  wise,  restrained  only  by  the  general  spirit  of  our  insti- 
tutions. The  framers  of  the  Constitution  seem  to  have 
provided  for  this  contingency  when  they  invested  Congress 
with  power  to  ''  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  territory  and  other  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States."  "Under  these  two 
powers,"  says  Senator  Foraker  in  a  very  clear  exposition  of 
this  question  in  the  current  North  American  Review ^  *  *  Con- 
gress is  at  liberty  to  make  any  provisions  it  may  see  fit  to 
make  with  respect  to  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands 
that  have  relation  to  the  civil  and  political  status  of  their 
inhabitants.  It  may  make  them  citizens  or  withhold  citi- 
zenship;   it  may   impose  equal    or   unequal  taxation,   as 
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compared  with  the  rest  of  the  United  States;  and  it  may,  as 
there  is  occasion  to  do  in  this  instance  with  respect  to  coffee, 
impose  a  duty  upon  the  importation  of  coffee  into  Porto 
Rico  for  the  protection  of  the  coffee  industry  there,  while, 
under  the  general  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States,  at  all 
ports  of  the  United  States,  coffee  is  admitted  free;  and  it 
may,  as  many  of  us  believe,  and  as  the  bill  provides— 
impose  a  duty  upon  products  imported  from  the  United 
States  into  Porto  Rico  or  from  Porto  Rico  into  the  United 
States."  If  this  view  of  the  question  should  prove  correct, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  so  decides,  the  tariff  policy  of  our 
new  possessions  must  be  settled  in  accordance  with  the 
opening  proposition  of  this  paper.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Supreme  Court  should  decide  that  we  have  no  power 
under  the  Constitution  to  levy  duties  upon  products  going 
from  this  country  to  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines,  or  to 
collect  duty  on  merchandise  coming  from  those  islands  to 
the  United  States,  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  to  discuss. 
The  tariff  policy  of  our  new  possessions  in  that  case  will 
become  the  tariff  law  of  the  United  States,  and  that  has  been 
committed  to  other  hands. 

The  question  of  our  present  and  future  fiscal  relation 
with  Cuba  remains  undebated,  but  as  the  trade  of  Cuba  ex- 
ceeds that  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  combined,  and 
the  difference  of  opinions  as  to  its  future  is  as  sharply 
defined,  the  Cuban  question  will  not  lack  interest  when  once 
before  Congress.  While  the  great  constitutional  lawyers  in 
Congress  are  clinching  their  arguments  with  quotations 
from  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  rounding  their  sen- 
tences with  rhetoric  resonant  with  eloquence,  and  keeping 
the  presses  of  the  government  printing  office  busy  night  and 
day  with  their  speeches,  the  Army  of  the  United  States  is 
attending  to  the  humdrum  of  every  day  legislation,  not  only 
in  our  own  new  possessions  but  in  the  Island  of  Cuba.  The 
military  are  hour  by  hour,  and  day  by  day  aided  by  such 
civilian  experts  as  can  be  extemporized  for  this  purpose, 
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keeping  law  and  order,  administering  police  irrespective  of 
race  and  dass,  inaugurating  a  new  judiciary,  extending 
municipal  institutions,  building  school  houses  and  establish- 
ing schools,  reconstructing  society  on  a  new  basis,  framing 
and  promulgating  tariffs,  collecting  and  expending  revenue, 
and  performing  other  and  equally  important  functions,  not  in 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,  but  in  the  interests  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  islands.  AU  this  work  has  been  done 
with  precisely  the  same  scrupulous  care  and  surrounded  by 
the  same  checks  in  all  matters  involving  property  interests 
or  the  receiving  and  disbursing  of  money,  as  our  govern- 
ment demands  in  the  administration  of  its  own  affairs.  In 
each  case  the  records  are  complete.  If  Porto  Rico  becomes 
a  territory  or  state  of  the  Union,  her  people  will  have  a  fall 
accounting  of  all  transactions  from  the  day  Spain  relin- 
quished responsibility  of  government  and  the  United  States 
assumed  it.  If  Cuba  becomes  self-governing  she  will  realize 
that  for  the  first  time  in  her  history,  she  enjoyed  during 
American  occupancy,  /.  ^.,  from  January  i,  1899,  absolute 
industrial  independence.  The  tariff  policy  which  we 
adopted  or  put  in  force  for  Cuba  enabled  the  inhabitants  for 
the  first  time  to  purchase  in  the  cheapest  and  most  advan- 
tageous markets  of  the  world.  She  is  as  free  to  buy  of 
Spain  as  of  the  United  States.  The  commodities  imported 
from  the  United  States  pay  absolutely  the  same  rate  of 
tariff  duty  as  the  commodities  imported  into  Cuba  fix>m 
Spain  and  from  all  other  countries.  The  tariff  policy 
adopted  for  the  Philippines,  owing  to  the  condition  of 
affairs,  is  only  temporary,  but  it  does  not  in  anyway  violate 
the  principles  underlying  our  established  tariff  policy  for 
the  territory  which  the  military  government  of  the  United 
States  has  been  called  upon  to  administer. 

The  tariff  policy,  therefore,  of  our  new  possessions  and 
of  Cuba — the  government  of  which  we  have  been  called 
upon  to  administer — ^must  be  more  or  less  modified  by  the 
fature  political  relations  of  these  islands  to  the  United  States. 
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If  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines  were  to-morrow  de- 
clared part  and  parcel  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  our 
Constitution  and  laws,  what  would  be  the  economic  result? 
Porto  Rico,  around  whose  imhappy  head  has  recently  played 
all  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  a  sharp  party  debate, 
would  be  least  affected.  From  an  economic  point  of  view, 
the  difference  of  absolute  free  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Porto  Rico  and  a  small  rate  of  duty  is  hardly 
worth  discussing.  Prom  a  revenue  standpoint,  a  small  rate 
of  duty  for  a  limited  period  has  decided  advantages.  In 
1898  I  was  asked  by  President  McKinley  to  frame  tari&  for 
Porto  Rico  and  Cuba.  While  in  form,  and  as  far  as  possi- 
ble in  administrative  features,  these  tariffs  were  similar,  the 
schedules  of  rates  naturally  differed.  The  Cuban  tariff  was 
arranged  on  a  basis  of  not  over  25  per  cent  ad  valoretm^  and 
the  tariff  for  Porto  Rico  on  a  basis  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  returns  for  the  calendar  year  1899  show  that  the  aver- 
age rate  of  duty  on  all  imported  merchandise  (dutiable  and 
free)  into  Cuba  was  a  trifle  less  than  20  per  cent.  The 
abnormal  condition  of  affairs  in  Porto  Rico — ^including^  the 
disastrous  hurricane  —  makes  estimates  valueless.  .  There 
has,  however,  been  little  or  no  complaint  against  the  tariff 
which  we  framed  for  merchandise  imported  into  Porto  Rico. 
The  real  trouble  came  from  the  fact  that  Congress  alone 
could  deal  with  the  rates  of  duties  on  the  products  from  Porto 
Rico  imported  into  the  United  States. 

If,  before  adjourning  in  1899,  Congress  had  passed  a 
simple  act  reducing  duties  or  admitting  free  into  the  United 
States  a  few  of  the  chief  products  of  Porto  Rico,  the  pres- 
ent tariff  would,  with  a  few  modifications,  have  operated 
more  satisfactorily  than  the  Dingley  law,  no  matter  how  much 
it  may  be  reduced.  The  justice  of  this  has  been  recognized 
both  by  President  McKinley  and  Congress  by  the  return  of 
the  $2,000,000  or  more  of  customs  duties  collected  on  Porto 
Rican  imports  into  the  United  States  during  the  period  of 
our  possession.     Much  has  been  said  of  the  liberality  of 
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Spanish  policy  towards  Porto  Rico.  I  do  not  think  the 
fiscal  policy  of  Spain  towards  this  colony  differed  greatly  from 
that  which  she  adopted  towards  her  other  possessions.  The 
Spanish  tariff  policy  seems  to  have  been  7  per  cent  for 
manufactures  of  cotton,  12  per  cent  for  manufactures  of 
silk,  10  per  cent  for  manufactures  of  wood,  9  per  cent  for 
machinery,  2  per  cent  for  special  imports,  but  20  per  cent 
upon  alimentary  substances.  There  would  seem  to  be  two 
reasons  for  this,  the  first  being  that  in  a  climate  like  Porto 
Rico  the  inhabitants  can  do  without  almost  anything  but 
food;  the  second  that,  as  most  of  the  food  products  were 
imported  into  Porto  Rico  from  the  United  States,  Spain  her- 
self took  little  interest  in  the  rates  of  duty.  Indeed,  of  the 
total  amount  of  duties  paid  as  above,  nearly  $950,000  were 
paid  by  the  United  States,  largely  on  food  products.  In 
making  up  the  Porto  Rico  tariff,  Spain  arranged  the 
schedules  so  adroitly  in  favor  of  her  own  interests  that 
between  the  goods  placed  at  a  high  rate  of  duty  coming 
from  countries  other  than  Spain,  and  the  commodities  placed 
at  a  low  rate  of  duty,  or  on  the  free  list,  when  imported 
into  Porto  Rico  from  Spain,  she  almost  escaped  the  payment 
of  duty.  Spain,  in  fact,  furnished  over  40  per  cent  in 
value  of  the  imports  into  Porto  Rico,  upon  which  were 
paid  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  customs  collected;  the 
United  States  furnished  21  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
imports,  upon  which  were  paid  38  per  cent  of  the  customs 
collected.  The  aim  was  at  once  to  put  an  end  to  this 
condition  of  affairs,  and  to  this  end  duties  on  articles  of 
food  and  of  general  consumption  were  reduced  as  much  as 
possible  or  put  upon  the  free  list.  It  must  be  apparent  to 
any  intelligent  person  who  has  followed  the  Porto  Rico 
debate  that  there  is  no  economic  or  fiscal  issue.  The  Presi- 
dent's first  proposition  of  absolute  reciprocity  of  trade  would 
have  been  a  simple  solution  of  the  question  if  the  machinery 
for  internal  and  local  revenue  could  have  been  put  in 
motion  simultaneously  to  the  abolition  of  tariff  duties.     The 
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plan  to  give  the  President  a  free  hand  in  the  matter  and 
anthorizing  him  to  reduce  the  duty  on  some  Porto  Rico  pro- 
ducts imported  into  the  United  States  and  make  others  free, 
and  to  continue  in  force  in  the  island  a  tariff  for  revenue 
suitable  to  the  wants  of  the  island,  would  have  perhaps  been 
an  even  more  practical  way  out  of  the  dilemma.  The  oppo- 
sition, however,  wanted  to  obscure  the  real  issue  and 
strengthen  the  anti-expansion  cause,  by  the  cry  that  the 
President's  proposal  for  free  trade  with  poor  Porto  Rico  had 
been  ruthlessly  turned  down  in  the  interests  of  sugar  and 
tobacco  trusts.  Porto  Rico  needs  revenue,  and  the  simplest 
and  least  onerous  method  of  raising  it  is  by  a  tariff  for 
revenue.  The  Dingley  law  with  85  per  cent  off  or  75  per 
cent  off  will  probably  work  satisfactorily  as  a  laz^^  man's 
tariff.  It  will  harm  no  industry  and  can  foster  no  trust.  A 
better  way  would  have  been  to  frame  a  simple  special  tariff 
arrangement  between  Porto  Rico  and  the  United  States,  in 
which  our  food  products  should  be  imported  fi^ee  of  duty 
into  Porto  Rico,  and  the  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  fruit,  etc., 
of  Porto  Rico  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  the 
United  States.  If  Congress  has  the  power  to  deal  absolutely 
with  the  question — and  I  believe  it  has — it  might  just  as 
well  deal  with  it  in  the  first  place  effectually.  The  limited 
population  and  productive  capacity  of  the  island  makes  it  a 
small  factor  in  the  industrial  trade  and  affairs  of  the  United 
States.  For  this  reason  the  principal  consideration  should 
be — and,  so  far  as  the  present  administration  is  concerned, 
has  been — the  general  welfare  of  the  island  itsel£ 

In  the  Philippines  other  and  more  far  reaching  questions 
confront  us,  and  it  is  this  issue  we  have  in  reality  been  debat- 
ing while  seemingly  discussing  schedules  of  the  Porto  Rico 
tariff.  In  short,  our  power  in  Porto  Rico  is  the  measure  of 
our  power  in  the  Philippines.  However  indifferently  we  may 
view  the  decision  as  to  the  rates  of  duty  to  be  established 
between  Porto  Rico  and  the  United  States,  the  question  of 
our  trade  relations  with  the  Philippines  is  fiu-  more  compli- 
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cated.  It  wotild  seem  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  both 
to  American  labor  and  industry,  and  to  our  future  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  Par  East,  that  Congress  shall  at  all  times 
have  power  to  deal  with  it  as  it  sees  fit.  However  much  the 
spirit  of  our  institutions  may  vivify  the  population  of  these 
islands — even  to  ultimately  preparing  them  for  citizenship — 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  if 
abruptly  applied,  would  destroy.  For  this  reason  the 
Republican  party  has  wisely  made  the  fight  for  a  free  hand 
in  laying  out  our  commercial  policy  in  the  Philippines. 
Exactly  what  that  policy  will  be  it  is  impossible  to  say  at 
this  moment,  but  it  will  probably  be  shaped  along  the  same 
lines  as  that  of  Cuba.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  the  tarifis 
will  be  similar,  but  the  general  principles  upon  which  they 
are  framed  will  be  followed.  The  Cuban  tariff  was  framed 
especially  with  a  view  to  the  present  needs  of  Cuba.  In  the 
same  way  the  Philippine  tariff  policy  should  be  one  that 
will  give  sufficient  revenue  and  at  the  same  time  not  inter- 
fere with  the  "open  door"  policy  which  American  dip- 
lomacy has  established  in  the  East.  The  Dingley  tariff  law 
around  the  Philippines  might  prove  fatal  to  our  growing 
China  and  Japan  trade  and  bring  about  innumerable  trade 
complications.  Without  entering  upon  the  detail  of  our 
tariff  policy  for  the  Philippines  it  must  be,  first  of  all,  a 
flexible  policy,  one  that  can  be  changed  from  time  to  time 
by  Congress  as  trade  conditions  require  it.  This  is  apparent 
at  the  very  threshold  of  the  question.  Geographical,  climatic 
and  ethnological  reasons  demand  a  separate  treatment  of  this 
territory  for  some  time  to  come.  The  American  people, 
practical  as  they  are,  realize  this,  and  our  fiscal  and  govern- 
mental policy  in  this  part  of  the  world  will  be  shaped  in 
accordance  with  these  general  principles, — the  spirit  of  our 
Constitution,  without  the  letter. 

Our  tariff  policy  up  to  date  in  Cuba  has  been  simple  and 
has  worked  satisfactorily.  The  first  tariff  for  Cuba  was 
firamed  in  much  the  same  way  as  we  frame  our  own  tariff. 
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As  special  commissioner  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  the  work 
was  assigned  to  me  by  the  President  soon  after  the  signing 
of  the  protocol  of  peace,  August,  1898.  I  visited  Cuba, 
held  public  hearings  in  the  principal  cities  and  carefully 
noted  all  the  testimony,  petitions,  statements  and  letters. 
From  these  data  it  was  possible  to  gauge  pretty  accurately  the 
wants  of  the  people  of  the  island.  The  tariff  is  practically 
a  revenue  measure,  though  in  all  cases  where  native  industry 
asked  for  protection  it  was  accorded.  In  no  sense  was  the  tariff 
framed  with  a  view  to  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  against  Cuba  or  against  any  other  country.  There  are 
no  maximum  and  minimum  columns  in  the  Cuban  tariff. 
This  tariff  exceeded  our  expectations  from  a  revenue  point 
of  view,  the  receipts  reaching  in  the  aggregate,  for  the  year 
1899,  fifteen  million  dollars.  Recently,  in  conjunction  with 
Collector  Bliss,  of  Havana,  and  General  Sanger,  director  of 
the  Cuban  census,  I  have  revised  the  tariff  which  went  into 
force  January  i,  1899.  The  new  tariff  will  be  proclaimed 
by  the  President,  June  15,  1900,  and,  following  out  the  gen- 
eral lines  of  the  present  tariff,  it  will  be  more  harmonious 
and  easier  of  administration.  The  future  tariff  policy  will 
depend  so  entirely  upon  the  future  status  of  the  island  that  the 
discussion  can  hardly  be  separated.  The  Island  of  Cuba  is  not 
only  the  most  important,  from  a  fiscal  point  of  view,  of  all  these 
territories,  but  it  has  required  the  most  careful  and  skillful 
treatment.  The  relations  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  Cuba  are  far  more  complicated  than  our  relations  with 
Porto  Rico,  though  the  issues  are  totally  different.  Assum- 
ing that  an  entirely  independent  and  separate  existence  is 
the  ultimate  destiny  of  that  island,  how  can  it  best  be 
brought  about  ?  If  it  is  brought  about,  how  can  Cuba  main- 
tain it  without  a  navy?  Having,  at  a  great  sacrifice  of 
blood  and  treasure,  evicted  Spain,  given  Cuba  her  industrial 
independence,  established  a  fiscal  system  administered  by 
Cubans  for  the  benefit  of  Cuba,  there  is  no  fiiture  Cuba 
without  the  United  States  as  an  important  fieictor  in  the  equa- 
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tion.  Cuba  is  perfectly  capable  of  self-government.  Those 
who  have  had  experience  in  the  reconstruction  work  know 
this  perfectly  well.  The  tari£f  policy  and  the  general  policy 
towcuxl  Cuba  has  been  a  policy  looking  toward  self- 
government. 

There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  i>eople  of  the  United 
States  to  grab  or  appropriate  Cuba  in  the  manner  recently  sug- 
gested by  President  Cleveland's  Secretary  of  State.  In  the  due 
course  of  time  Cuba  will  become  a  self-governing  territory, 
but  the  people  of  that  island,  in  my  opinion,  will  never 
relinquish  their  alliance  with  the  United  States,  however 
much  we  may  want  to  be  relieved  of  the  burden.  Political, 
industrial,  commercial  and  fiscal  reasons  too  powerful  for 
mere  sentiment  to  permanently  overcome,  create  a  unity  of 
interest  and  purpose  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
that  will  in  time  bring  about  naturally  a  union  which  force 
could  never  accomplish.  The  closer  this  union  the  better 
for  the  commercial  interests  of  both  countries.  The  Cuban, 
however,  has  a  good  deal  of  sentiment  in  his  make-up,  and 
if  the  existing  friendship  and  self-interest  should  end  in 
annexation,  it  must  come  about  by  the  free  will  of  the  Cuban 
himself.  Dealing  as  I  am  with  neither  the  political,  consti- 
tutional, nor  sentimental  sides  of  these  questions,  but  solely 
with  the  economical,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  trade  relations 
of  Cuba  and  the  United  States  dovetail  together  in  perfect 
harmony.  The  United  States  requires  all  the  products  of 
Cuba,  and  is  the  nearest  and  best  market  for  them.  Cuba 
can  practically  supply  her  chief  wants  in  our  markets.  In 
this,  however,  the  scales  tip  in  favor  of  Cuba,  for  the  first 
year  of  open  markets  for  Cuba  has  not  been  satisfactory  to 
United  States  trade,  less  than  half  the  imports  into  Cuba 
during  1899  coming  from  the  United  States.  This  indicates 
that  the  Cuban  trade  must  be  looked  after,  and  that  it  will 
not  run  in  our  channel  without  some  eflFort  on  our  part  to 
supply  the  class  of  goods  wanted.  Free  access  to  our 
markets  for  Cuban  tobacco  and  sugar  would  be  a  tremendous 
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boon  to  Cuba,  and  would  soon  make  the  island  rich  and 
prosperous.  The  effect,  however,  on  American  industry 
would  be  serious  and  fsir-reaching.  The  American  beet- 
sugar  producer  and  the  Louisiana  sugar  planters  would 
naturally  oppose  it,  while  many  would  contend  that  free 
admission  of  Cuban  cigars  would  cause  a  migration  of  the 
cigar  industry  from  this  country  to  Cuba.  The  lack  of  uni- 
formity of  our  present  sugar  tariff  discriminates  against 
Cuba.  She  can  take  care  of  herself  provided  she  can  get 
into  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  as  she  did  under  the 
McKinley  Tariff  Law,  but  entering  here  with  a  duty  of 
$1,685  P^i"  hundred  pounds,  against  free  sugar  fix>m  the 
Sandwich  Islands  and  from  Porto  Rico,  and  a  reduced  duty 
by  reason  of  reciprocity  treaties  with  the  British  West  Indian 
Islands,  mean  the  absolute  ruin  of  the  Island  of  Cuba. 
These  are  some  of  the  stem  facts  which  face  Cuba,  and  their 
solution  can  alone  be  brought  about  by  a  satisfactory  tariff 
arrangement  with  the  United  States.  The  Cuban  shotild 
distinctly  understand  that  there  are  two  sides  to  any  conven- 
tion that  may  be  brought  about  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba.  Absolute  free  trade  involves  sacrifices  on  our  part  of 
important  sugar  interests  and  a  reconstruction  of  our  sugar 
tariff;  it  may  likewise  involve  great  changes  in  our  tobacco  and 
cigar  industries.  It  is  a  problem  with  infinite  detail  to  work 
out  and  many  knotty  questions  to  decide  and  requires  bold 
statesmanship  on  both  sides.  It  need  not  all  be  done  at  one 
stroke  of  the  pen,  but  by  degrees;  above  all  it  should  be 
done  in  proper  form,  for  the  Cuban  is  sensitive  and  can  be 
led  more  easily  than  driven.  Whatever  the  method  and 
whether  the  result  be  treaty,  alliance  or  annexation,  absolute 
reciprocity  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  is 
the  only  ultimate  future  tariff  policy  for  the  Island  of  Cuba. 
It  will  be  seen  that  each  of  these  territories  occupies  a 
different  relationship  to  the  United  States,  and  hence  it  is 
impossible  to  adapt  the  same  tariff  policy  to  all.  The  effects 
of  free  admission  from  these  territories  into  the  United  States 
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would  also  differ.  In  the  case  of  Porto  Rico  I  think  it 
would  not  materially  injure  any  American  industry,  as  one 
of  the  important  products  of  Porto  Rico — coffee — is  now 
on  the  free  list,  and  the  quantity  of  sugar  and  tobacco  pro- 
duced in  that  island  is  small  compared  with  our  home  con- 
sumption. Free  trade  with  Cuba  would,  as  we  have  seen, 
result  in  a  modification  of  our  revenue  laws  and  in  a  migra- 
tion of  our  sugar  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Cuba  be- 
came part  of  the  United  States  and  the  change  were  brought 
about  gradually,  the  hardship  would  not  be  as  great  as  some 
imagine.  These  industrial  migrations  are  going  on  all  the 
time  both  in  agriculture  and  manufacture.  The  centre  of  the 
com  and  wheat  production  to-day  is  remote  from  the  centre  of 
production  of  these  products  a  generation  ago,  so  with  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  steel  and  cotton  goods,  agricultural  im- 
plements and  many  other  industries.  If  Cuba  can  produce 
2,000,000  tons  per  annum  of  sugar — and  this  can  easily  be 
accomplished  under  fair  conditions — it  practically  means 
another  staple  industry  for  the  United  States.  If  American 
capital — and  most  of  the  capital  invested  in  Cuban  sugar 
plantations  is  American — can  produce  sugar  at  a  profit  for 
two  cents  per  pound  on  the  plantation  in  Cuba,  paying  pre- 
cisely the  same  wages  to  labor — the  capital  will  flow  in  that 
direction  instead  of  in  Louisiana,  where  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  at  least  three  cents  per  pound.  This  applies  with 
equal  force  to  the  production  of  beet-root  sugar.  The  enter- 
prising men  now  engaged  in  sugar  production  in  the  United 
States  will  be  the  first  to  plant  their  great  centrals  and  sugar 
factories  on  Cuban  soil.  These  are  some  of  the  problems 
we  must  discuss  when  the  tariff  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Cuba  are  finally  adjusted.  Similar  adjustment 
for  the  Philippines,  besides  involving  our  home  industries 
and  labor,  brings  under  consideration  the  trade  problems  of 
the  Far  East.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  tariff  policy  of  our 
new  possessions  is  more  than  an  adjustment  of  tariffs,  and 
that  its  permanent  settlement  involves  the  reconstruction  of 
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industries  as  well  as  of  schedules.  Of  the  value  of  this  com- 
merce much  has  been  said  and  many  statistical  estimates  have 
been  given  the  public.  Cuba,  of  course,  comes  first  with  a 
grand  total  of  trade  for  the  last  normal  year  (1895)  of  nearly 
$175,000,000.  Perhaps,  with  allowance  for  smuggling  and 
undervaluations,  this  total  may  reach  $200,000,000.  Porto 
Rico  should  represent  $30,000,000,  perhaps  $40,000,000 
under  good  conditions,  while  the  Philippines  will  aggr^;ate 
imports  and  exports,  say,  $75,000,000.  These  totals  are 
capable  of  great  expansion  under  honest  and  intelligent 
trade  arrangements,  when  industrial  conditions  in  the  several 
islands  resume  the  normal  state.  The  aim  of  the  United 
States  should  be  to  secure  the  large  share  of  the  imports 
to  these  markets,  as  to-day  the  largest  share  of  these  pro- 
ducts is  sold  in  the  United  States.  Having  been  called 
upon  to  do  the  practical  work  in  arranging  these  tariffs,  and 
being  under  promise  to  take  up  the  Philippine  tariff  when 
those  islands  resume  peaceful  pursuits,  I  hesitate  to  dwell 
too  much  or  speak  in  too  glowing  terms  of  the  value  of  this 
commerce  to  the  United  States.  United  States  imports  into 
Cuba  during  1899  were  distinctly  disappointing — less  than 
half  the  total  imports.  The  first  year  of  industrial  freedom 
for  that  island  shows  that  on  equal  terms  our  competitors 
make  a  good  showing,  while  Spain  retains  naturally  a  hold 
that  she  formerly  secured  by  discriminating  duties  which 
favored  her  imports.  Not  only  must  our  trade  with  these 
territories  be  secured  and  maintained  by  vigorous  competi- 
tion with  our  commercial  rivals,  but  to  greatly  enlarge  it  we 
must  make  sacrifices  and  relinquish  hopes  at  home. 
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THE  NEXT  STEPS  IN  TARIFF  REFORM. 

C.  R.  MiiABR,  Esq.,  Editor-in-Chief  of  New  York  Times, 

What  is  the  proposition  which  the  advocates  of  tariff 
reform  submit  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  ?  It  is  that 
they  hear  and  determine  the  question  whether  the  doctrine 
of  protection  is  of  continuing  force,  and,  like  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  "applicable  to  every  stage  of  our  national  exist- 
ence;'* or  whether  it  is  not  now  time,  in  our  changed  indus- 
trial conditions,  that  we  sit  down  to  re-examine  the  basis, 
the  justification  and  the  wisdom  of  that  creed.  They  ask 
the  American  people  if  the  maintenance  of  the  highest  pro- 
tective tariff  known  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  is  to  be 
considered  a  permanent  national  policy,  or  whether  they 
will  not  now  decree  a  substantial  reduction  of  such  duties  as 
shall  appear  to  be  no  longer  necessary  to  the  development  of 
any  industry,  and  the  removal  altogether  of  certain  taxes  on 
raw  material  of  our  industries  that  raise  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  hamper  the  efforts  of  our  manufacturers  to  gain  a 
foothold  in  foreign  markets. 

Times  change  and  tariff  reformers  change  with  them. 
During  three  decades  they  have  championed  the  cause  of 
the  mass  of  consumers  against  oppressive  laws  that  bestowed 
the  property  of  the  citizen  **  upon  favored  individuals  to  aid 
private  enterprise.**  They  now  make  their  plea  in  behalf 
of  the  American  manufacturer,  once  the  object,  now  the 
victim,  of  protection,  whose  margin  of  profit  and  of  oppor- 
tunity in  the  world's  markets  is  sensibly  diminished  by  two 
factors  of  cost,  high  wages  and  taxed  raw  materials,  both 
peculiar  to  our  industrial  system,  and  of  which  only  the 
latter  is  subject  to  cancellation.  The  advantage  which  low 
wages  gives  to  his  foreign  competitor  he  must  meet,  he  has 
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met,  not  by  wage  reductions,  but  by  his  genius  for  economical 
production,  for  the  standard  of  comfort  established  by  a  high 
wage  rate  must  be  maintained.  But  the  tariff  policy  which 
forbids  or  discourages  an  exchange  of  products  with  other 
nations  and  taxes  him  upon  the  very  materials  of  his  industry 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  tariff  reformers,  unwise,  injurious  and 
dispensable.  It  hampers  our  industries,  chec^  our  com- 
merce, retards  the  accumulation  of  national  wealth,  and 
diminishes  the  opportunity  for  the  profitable  use  of  capital 
and  the  regular  emplo3anent  of  labor. 

But  when  we  are  asked  to  indicate  the  next  step  in  tariff 
reform  we  are  confronted  upon  the  one  hand  by  a  great  party 
that  fills  quite  the  whole  of  the  road  with  its  imposing  bulk 
and  forbids  that  any  step  whatever  in  tariff  reform  shall  be 
taken;  while  the  other  great  party,  under  new  leaders  and 
devoted  to  other  pursuits,  has  abandoned  its  ancient  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  It  is  plain 
that  the  next  step,  like  all  the  steps  of  the  past,  must  be 
educational.  The  chiefe  of  party  must  be  made  to  see  the 
light  of  the  new  day,  and  the  path  to  a  broader  market  and 
richer  opportunities  must  be  brought  plainly  into  the  view 
of  the  great  and  small  captains  of  industry. 

The  country  has  been  amazed  and  made  not  a  little 
ashamed  by  the  demonstrations  of  devoted  attachment  to 
protection  during  the  debate  on  the  Porto  Rican  tariff. 
There  are  not  many  protectionists  who  have  taken  the  long 
step  that  brings  them  near  to  the  advanced  position  of  the 
tariff  reformers.  But  the  President  is  one  of  them.  It  is 
our  plain  duty  to  give  Porto  Rico  the  benefits  of  free  trade, 
said  William  McKinley  in  his  last  annual  message.  Por- 
tentous words,  that  to  many  an  old-fashioned  protectionist 
must  have  sounded  like  an  apostate  renunciation  of  the  faith 
by  the  high  priest  himself.  But  the  pews  dutdid  the  preacher 
in  devotion  to  the  outworn  creed,  and  the  Republican  House 
and  the  Republican  Senate  have  decided  that  free  trade  with 
little  Porto  Rico,  our  own  adopted  child,  could  not    be 
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enacted  without  peril  to  American  industries,  the  represen- 
tatives of  which  converged  upon  Washington  with  the  old 
appeals  if  not  quite  in  the  old  numbers,  to  protest  against 
the  blow  that  threatened  their  ruin. 

A  blind  and  heedless  devotion  to  protection,  too,  is  exhib- 
ited in  the  strenuous  opposition  to  the  ratification  of  the 
reciprocity  treaty  with  France,  negotiated  by  President 
McKinley  with  the  aid  of  some  of  his  former  fellow-workers 
in  high  tariff  building.  A  protest  against  the  French  reci- 
procity treaty  was  recently  sent  out  by  the  Association  of 
American  Knit  Goods  Manufacturers,  in  which  it  was 
declared  that  the  treaty  *'  aims  a  death  blow  "  at  the  fash- 
ioned hosiery  branch  of  the  knit  goods  trade,  and  that  *  *  the 
protection  now  afforded  is  no  more  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  a  fair  protection  to  our  industry."  Yet  I  have  the 
high  protectionist  authority  of  the  Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter 
for  a  counter-declaration,  which  shall  be  made  in  his  own 
words: 

"  The  reduction  which  the  French  treaty  accords  French 
cotton  hosiery  and  knit  goods  will  in  no  way  harm  Amer- 
ican industry,  because  the  average  rate  on  all  hosiery 
imported  after  reductions  will  still  be  51)^  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem; because  upon  the  one  largest  class  of  hosiery  imported 
from  France  there  will  still  remain  a  duty  of  over  57  per 
cent,  and  lastly  because  upon  all  goods  coming  from  Ger- 
many (whence  we  get  nine-tenths  of  our  imports  of  cotton 
hosiery  and  knit  goods),  and  indeed  from  all  other  countries 
except  France  the  average  duty  will  still  be  64.2  per  cental/ 
valorem^  and  on  some  classes  nearlj'*  71 J^  per  cent.  Protec- 
tion beyond  this  is  unrighteous." 

Emotions  of  unusual  joy  fill  the  heart  of  the  tariff  re- 
former, his  pulses  quicken,  and  hope  kindles  anew  within 
him  at  the  unexpected  avowal  that  there  is  a  rate,  even 
though  it  be  7 1  >4  per  cent,  above  which  protection  is  unrigh- 
teous. If  the  axe  of  horizontal  reduction  were  laid  in  that 
spirit,  not  at  the  root,  but  at  the  tops  of  the  Dingley  tariff, 
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the  earth  would  be  strewn  with  the  brushwood  of  unrigh- 
teous surplusage  from  many  lofty  schedules,  and  the  woolen 
schedule  that  kisses  the  very  heavens  with  its  audacious  rates 
of  289  per  cent,  235  per  cent,  195  percent,  and  184  per 
cent,  pierces  the  blue  vault  with  one  lone  projection  of  379 
94-100  per  cent  and  carries  an  average  impost  of  86  54-100 
per  cent,  would  emerge  from  the  visitation  in  a  truncated 
and  lopped-off  condition  that  would  evoke  loud  cries  from 
the  beneficiaries  of  those  sinful  taxes. 

I  shall  thrash  none  of  the  old  straw  of  the  long  conten- 
tion between  protection  and  free  trade.  If  the  protectionist 
points  to  our  immense  and  growing  manufacturing  interests 
that  now  supply  four  hundred  millions  of  our  exports  and 
says,  "This  we  have  built  by  our  tariff,*'  his  old  antag- 
onist will  only  ask  with  due  humility  that  some  slight  credit 
be  given  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  and  the 
productive  genius  of  its  people.  He  will  not  fort>ear,  how- 
ever, to  invite  the  attention  of  the  defender  of  the  high- tariff 
policy  to  the  influence  upon  our  industrial  development  and 
our  export  trade  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  most  deeply 
interesting  economic  phenomenon  of  our  day,  the  amazing 
multiplication  of  trusts  and  great  combinations  of  capital. 
There  is  the  vital  fact  in  our  present  commercial  situation, 
there  is  the  greatest  creative  force  at  work  under  present 
conditions  to  change  the  methods  and  shape  the  future  of 
manufacturing  in  the  United  States.  More  potent  than  tariff 
protection,  it  has  built  up  industries  into  which  protection 
failed  to  breathe  the  breath  of  life.  Whether  this  new  in- 
dustrial system  be  permanent  or  transitory  we  cannot  say, 
nor  can  we  say  whether  the  people  will  conclude  that  its 
advent  is  for  good  or  for  evil,  but  beyond  all  question,  the 
concentration  of  capital,  the  formation  of  manufacturing 
corporations  with  large  resources,  able  to  command  the 
highest  business  ability,  to  control  their  business  at  every 
stage  of  its  progress,  from  the  source  of  the  material  to  the 
distribution  of  the  product,  to  discard  antiquated  processes 
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and  install  the  best  modem  machinery — ^we  know,  I  say, 
that  this  concentration  eliminates  waste,  obviates  needless 
duplication  of  effort,  substitutes  the  economy  of  the  large 
operation  for  the  high  expense  ratio  of  the  little  shop,  and 
effects  a  substantial  lessening  of  the  cost  of  production.  To 
the  reduction  of  cost  thus  effected  we  owe  more  than  to  our 
protective  tariff,  the  immense  impulse  of  development  in 
our  manufactures  in  recent  years.  And  it  is  this  elimination 
of  factors  of  cost  that  has  enabled  our  manufacturers,  in 
spite  of  the  high  rate  of  wages,  in  spite  of  tariff  taxes  that 
are  no  longer  a  help,  but  a  burden,  to  overleap  the  wall  that 
girdles  us  about  and  send  their  goods  out  into  foreign  mar- 
kets, where  they  are  selling  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred 
millions  a  year  in  competition  with  the  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain,  of  France,  and  of  Germany. 

What  is  it  that  has  quadrupled  our  production  of  iron  and 
steel  in  twenty  years — increasing  it  from  5,000,000  tons  in 
1880  to  20,000,000  tons  in  1899?  What  is  it  that  has 
caused  our  imports  of  iron  and  steel  to  dwindle  from  $53,- 
000,000  in  1891  to  $12,000,000  in  1899? 

Was  it  the  protective  tariff  ?  Seek  the  answer  along  that 
busy  highway  of  lake  and  rail  transportation  that  connects 
the  Michigan  ore  beds  with  the  Pittsburg  furnaces  and  roll- 
ing mills,  or  in  the  Birmingham  district,  where  the  coal 
mines,  the  coke  ovens,  the  ore  beds,  and  the  furnaces  are  so 
closely  associated  that  almost  the  entire  transportation  charge 
of  the  operating  companies  is  for  switching  engines.  Nature 
in  the  South  and  the  art  of  man  in  the  North  have  reduced 
the  cost  of  production  to  its  lowest  terms.  It  would  be  good 
for  the  soul  of  a  protectionist  who  doubts  the  ability  of  the 
American  manufacturer  to  take  care  of  himself  to  study 
with  care  the  wonderful  array  of  labor  saving  and  cost  sav- 
ing devices  that  has  been  created  by  the  great  corporations 
that  convert  the  ore  of  Michigan  into  iron  and  steel  near  the 
coal  fields  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  Their  chain  of  control 
is  unbroken — the  mines,  the  steam  shovels  that  lift  the  ore. 
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the  cars,  the  very  railroads,  sometimes;  the  lake  steamers, 
the  docks,  the  smelters  and  converters,  the  rolling  mills  and 
steelworks,  are  theirs.  No  middleman's  profit  lessens  their 
own,  and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  chain, 
economic  gain  is  skillftdly  secured,  arising,  says  Mr. 
Taussig,  ''  mainly  from  consistent  planning  of  every  stage, 
the  nice  intercalation  of  operations,  the  sweeping  introduc- 
tion from  end  to  end  of  expensive  and  rapid-working 
machinery,  continuously^  supplied  under  homogeneous  admin- 
istration with  the  huge  quantities  of  material  which  alone 
make  possible  efiective  and  economical  utilization  of  the 
great  plant." 

If  it  is  protection  that  has  swelled  our  production  of  pig 
iron  422  per  cent  from  two  and  one-half  million  tons  in  1872 
to  eleven  and  three-quarter  million  tons  in  1898,  why  is  it 
that  almost  the  entire  increase,  as  Mr.  Taussig  points  out, 
has  been  west  of  the  Alleghanies  or  in  the  Birmingham  region, 
the  Middle  States  lying  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  where  the 
shelter  of  a  protective  tari£f  was  most  essential,  and  likely  to 
be  most  stimulating,  showing  an  increase  of  barely  two  hun- 
dred thousand  tons?  I  asked  an  iron  master  the  other  day, 
a  very  large  producer,  if  his  business  any  longer  needed  the 
protection  of  $4.00  a  ton  on  pig  iron.  "  If  it  did,"  he  replied, 
**  1  should  not  be  now  on  my  way  to  Europe  to  sell  iron 
in  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy."  What- 
ever argument  may  be  made  to  show  that  without  the  fisivor 
and  encouragement  of  protective  duties  capitalists  would 
never  have  ventured  their  money  in  the  great  plants,  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  costly  machinery  that  have  produced 
these  results,  the  truth  is  plain  that  our  iron  trade  is  now 
independent  of  the  tariff.  It  can  stand  alone,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  iron  and  steel  production  is  industrially  funda- 
mental. There  is  no  large  manufacturing  business  in  which 
a  low  price  of  iron  and  steel  is  not  reflected  in  reduced 
cost  of  production.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  normal 
trade  conditions,  not  of  the  extraordinary  condition  that  has 
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prevailed  for  some  months  past  in  which  an  iron  and  steel 
famine,  due  to  an  unusaal  volume  of  orders  has  had  the 
e£kct  of  doubling  prices. 

I  now  wish  to  adduce  further  evidence  of  important  indus- 
trial growth  in  the  United  States  independent  of  the  tariff, 
yes,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  it  opposes.  The  great  increase 
in  our  exports  of  manufactures  in  recent  years  has  resulted 
from  two  conditions,  large  production  and  low  prices.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  had  surplus  goods  to  sell;  in  the 
second  place,  our  prices  were  satisfactory  to  the  foreign 
buyer.  Why  were  our  industries  so  productive,  why  were 
prices  so  low  ? 

Again  the  stem  finger  of  fact  points  to  the  concentration 
of  capital  and  ability  as  the  chief  cause  of  both  phenom- 
ena. Concentration  increases  capacity  and  diminishes  cost 
An  oversupply  of  the  home  market  and  an  overflow  into  the 
foreign  market  follow  necessarily.  Our  exports  of  manufac- 
tures in  the  fiscal  year  ending  1899  reached  the  unprece- 
dented total  of  $338,667,794.  Of  this  export  of  manufac- 
tures three-fourths  in  value  were  the  products  of  industries 
dominated  or  controlled  by  trusts  and  combinations  of 
capital.  They  tell  us  that  it  is  the  Dingley  tariff  that  has 
raised  our  exports  of  manufactures  to  this  great  figure, 
amounting  in  the  last  fiscal  year  to  28.13  per  cent  of  our 
entire  export  trade.  Why  not  look  the  facts  in  the  face  ? 
The  tariff  may  glut  the  home  market,  but  the  tariff  does  not 
make  low  prices — ^there  are  no  economies  in  it.  It  is  saving 
of  cost  that  makes  the  price,  and  the  price  makes  the  market. 

Take  another  point  of  view.  How  many  years  is  it  since 
we  began  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  sudden  promi- 
nence of  manufactures  in  our  tables  of  exports?  Only 
during  the  last  four  years,  and  those  are  the  years  that  have 
witnessed  the  formation  of  nearly  all  the  trusts  and  combi- 
nations, the  certificates  of  corporation  of  five-sixths  of  which 
bear  a  date  later  than  1895.  Manufactured  exports  increased 
bom  $126,000,000  in  1875  to  $183,000,000  in  1895 — ^twenty 
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years  to  gain  fifty-seven  millions.  Por  the  five  suoci 
fiscal  years  the  figures  are:  1896,  $228,571,178;  1897, 
$277,285,591;  1898,  $290,697,354;  1899,  $338,675,558; 
and  for  the  current  year  ending  June  30  next  $400,000,000, 
according  to  the  estimates — ^five  years  to  gain  $172,000,000. 
The  trusts  and  the  Dingley  tariff  came  hand  in  hand,  of  like 
age,  and  devoted  to  like  pursuits — ^the  promotion  of  our  pro- 
ductive industries. 

An  impartial  world  will  judge  which  of  the  two  has  been 
the  more  effective  and  influential  in  doubling  our  exports  of 
manufactured  merchandise  in  four  years.  But  it  is  a  barren 
futility  to  point  out  these  conditions  unless  we  are  willing 
to  read  what  they  teach  and  profit  by  the  lesson.  It  is  of 
no  avail  to  lay  stress  upon  the  significant  coincidence  be- 
tween the  sudden  growth  of  our  export  of  manufactures 
since  1895  and  the  sudden  multiplication  of  trusts  and  com- 
binations in  the  same  period,  nor  does  it  profit  us  to  adduce 
that  other  highly  significant  piece  of  testimony,  the  fact  that 
three-quarters  of  these  exports  are  the  products  of  industries 
under  the  dominance  of  associations  of  capital,  unless  we 
heed  the  answer  to  the  next  question.  What  do  these 
things  mean  ? 

They  mean  that  we  have  entered  upon  a  new  period  in 
our  industrial  history,  and  that  new  economic  conditions 
must  be  recognized  in  our  laws  and  in  our  trade  customs. 
Mr.  Richard  Olney  in  his  striking  and  philosophical  article 
on  •*  The  Growth  of  Our  Foreign  Policy*'  says  that  prior 
to  the  late  Spanish  war  there  were  two  distinguishing  mani- 
festations of  our  policy  toward  other  countries:  "One of 
them  was  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  so  called,  directly  affecting 
our  relations  with  foreign  powers.  The  other  was  a  high 
protective  tariff  aimed  at  sequestering  the  home  market  for 
the  benefit  of  home  industries  and,  though  legally  speaking 
of  merely  domestic  concern,  in  practical  results  operating  as 
the  most  effectual  of  obstacles  to  intercourse  with  foreign 
peoples.*' 
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Out  of  this  condition  of  alooiness  and  sequestration  we 
have  emerged  so  abruptly  that  few  of  our  lawmakers  and 
not  many  of  our  people  have  been  able  to  adjust  their  think- 
ing to  the  large  requirements  of  the  new  condition.  We 
have  come  suddenly  into  full  relations  with  the  world  and 
have  not  had  time  to  put  aside  our  homespun  manners  or 
don  clothing  fit  for  such  grand  company.  We  are  giving  a 
lawn  party  but  have  forgotten  to  take  down  the  sign 
•  *  Keep  Off  the  Grass. ' ' 

Wherever  in  these  years  of  trade  expansion  we  have  sold 
manufactured  goods  in  other  markets,  we  have  displaced  a 
foreign  competitor,  either  one  actually  in  possession  or  one 
seeking  to  take  possession.  The  weapon  with  which  we 
have  overcome  him  is  low  prices.  Quality  and  other  things 
being  equal,  the  lowest  price  commands  the  market.  Our 
manufacturers  have  been  able  to  make  a  low  price  through 
labor-saving  inventions  and  reductions  in  cost  effected  by 
concentration  of  industrial  forces.  But  what  are  our  foreign 
competitors  going  to  do,  the  manufacturers  of  England, 
France  and  Germany,  whom  we  have  robbed  of  a  part  of 
their  market?  Believe  me,  they  will  not  give  up  the  fight, 
they  will  do  something  to  regain  the  lost  ground.  And  on 
what  they  do  hangs  immediately  the  prosperity  of  our  export 
trade  in  manufactures,  and  next  the  fate  of  our  Dingley 
tariff.  The  foreign  manufacturers  will  fight  us  with  our 
own  weapons — ^low  prices.  Skillful  methods  and  a  better 
understanding  of  the  wants  of  their  customers  in  the  East, 
in  Africa,  and  in  South  America,  will  serve  them  to  some 
extent,  but  in  the  broad  sense  nothing  will  help  them  to 
reconquer  the  lost  territory  but  the  abilitj^  to  undersell  us. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  inquire  by  what  economics  the  foreign 
manufacturer  will  command  this  ability.  It  is  vastly  more 
important  for  us  to  take  thought  about  our  own  condition. 
Baffled  by  our  old  competitors  using  the  arm  of  low  prices 
to  which  they  have  long  been  accustomed,  and  by  which 
they  have,  until  recent  years,  kept  us  altogether  out  of  many 
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fields,  what  shall  we  do?  There  is  but  one  lesouroe — we 
must  make  lower  prices,  we  must  undersell  our  competitors 
or  lose  the  market.     But  how  can  we  reduce  prices  ? 

The  trusts  and  combinations  have  well  nigh  exhausted 
the  resources  of  boundless  capital,  of  human  skill,  and  busi- 
ness ability  in  saving  the  last  fraction  of  a  cent  of  cost  at 
every  stage  of  every  process  they  control.  Their  peculiar 
relations  with  railroads  have  enabled  them  to  command  the 
lowest  living  rates  for  transportation  of  their  products  to  the 
seaboard.  You  cannot  reduce  an  irreducible  minimum. 
There  are  three  other  possible  sources  from  which  the  poten- 
tiality of  lower  prices  may  be  gained.  They  are,  first,  the 
pay  roll — ^that  is  wages;  second,  the  profits  of  capital,  and 
third,  the  cost  of  material.  The  American  manufacturer  is 
most  reluctant  to  seek  to  make  himself  whole  at  the  cost  of 
his  men.  He  knows  that  wages  are  higher  in  this  country 
than  in  any  other  in  the  world.  He  is  painfully  aware  of  the 
immense  advantage  that  low  wages,  pauper  labor,  as  we  call 
it,  confer  upon  his  foreigpi  competitor.  But  he  knows,  too, 
that  well  paid  labor  and  a  high  standard  of  comfort  for 
workingmen  make  for  good  citizenship  and  increase  the 
demand  for  consumption  in  our  home  market.  A  reduction 
of  wages  is  the  last  resource  against  business  loss  and  then 
only  as  the  alternative  to  shutting  down  the  works. 

But  there  is  the  profit  account.  I  need  make  no  argu- 
ment to  convince  you  that  the  manufacturer  will  turn  with 
no  great  gayety  of  heart  to  the  expedient  of  reducing  his 
own  dividends.  The  changeless  principles  of  human  nature 
and  the  powerful  instinct  of  self-preservation  stand  opposed 
to  that  so  long  as  any  other  way  is  open.  There  is  another 
way,  the  third  resource — ^reduction  in  the  cost  of  material. 

In  that  anxious  moment  of  his  quest  for  relief,  there  rises 
upon  the  vision  of  the  hard-beset  American  manufacturer  the 
towering  heights  of  the  Dingley  schedules,  not  glory  crowned, 
not  glistening  in  the  sunlight  of  prosperity,  not  singing 
Memnoninn  psalm  tunes  of  cheer  in  his  complacent  ears, 
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but  beetlmg»  black,  disastrous;  obstacles  to  his  progress,  the 
menace  of  his  ruin.  God  help  the  protective  tariff  when 
the  American  manufacturer  shall  confront  it  in  that  terrible 
mood.  But  as  I  wished  to  make  the  suggestion  of  the 
remedy  follow  immediately  upon  the  diagnosis  of  the  dis- 
ease, I  have  omitted  one  stage  in  this  process  of  economic 
development — the  dark  and  saddening  stage  of  industrial 
depression,  waste  of  capital,  stagnation,  and  hard  times  that 
follow  inevitably  upon  the  loss  of  a  market  and  the  cessation 
of  a  demand.  When  our  manufacturers  begin  to  find  them- 
selves in  turn  displaced  in  their  new-found  foreign  markets 
by  cheaper  goods  made  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  they  will 
not  at  once  go  to  Washington  to  get  the  tariff  reduced. 
Hope  springs  eternal,  and  hoping  for  a  favorable  turn,  they 
will  continue  to  run  their  mills  on  full  time  and  to  pile  up 
unsold  goods  in  the  warehouses.  Overproduction  has  one 
inevitable  result — ^business  loss.  Let  any  man  with  the 
material  of  the  computation  at  his  command  attempt  to 
picture  forth  the  condition  of  trade  stagnation,  financial 
depression,  contraction  of  credits,  and  business  disaster  that 
would  ensue  upon  the  cutting  off  at  the  seaboard  of  any 
considerable  part  of  the  annual  outflow  of  four  hundred 
millions  of  our  manufactured  goods. 

Through  this  stage  of  industrial  gloom  we  must  pass  in 
the  nature  of  things  before  our  producers  come  to  under- 
stand what  has  hurt  them,  what  hampers  them,  and  puts 
them  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of 
the  foreign  market.  Then,  at  length,  when  the  interests 
that  once  demanded  protection  and  made  the  tariff  shall 
appear  imploring  relief  from  its  burdens  and  asking  for 
freedom  to  buy  where  they  must  sell,  in  the  broad  markets 
of  the  world,  then  we  shall  be  ready  for  the  next  step  in 
tariff  reform,  and  it  will  be  quickly  taken. 

If  apprehension  is  expressed  that  industries  laboriously 
built  up  by  the  favor  of  protection  until  they  have  come  to 
possess  the  semblance  of  a  vested  right  to  a  duty  approach- 
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ing  or  exceeding  the  unrighteous  level  of  7 1  per  cent  will  be 
ruined  by  a  free  trade  foray  on  the  tariff,  I  reply  that  no 
uneasiness  need  be  felt.  The  influence  of  the  protectionist 
sentiment  is  still  too  powerful  at  Washington  over  both 
parties  to  permit  any  abrupt  and  ruthless  demolition  of  the 
tariff  shelter.  The  danger  is  indeed  of  a  too  great  reluc- 
tance, of  a  reform  too  deliberate  in  its  movement.  Against 
reductions  demanded  for  the  support  of  manufacturing  inter- 
ests that  have  shown  energy  and  capacity  for  development, 
that  have  made  them  important  contributors  to  the  national 
wealth  the  plea  in  behalf  of  imbecile  helplessness  will  not 
and  should  not  avail.  It  is  protection  that  is  now  demanded, 
protection  for  the  American  manufacturer  against  oppressive 
conditions  that  threaten  his  exclusion  from  the  foreign 
market,  upon  which  his  prosperity  depends;  protection  for 
the  American  workingman  against  the  reduction  of  his 
wages,  a  calamity  that  will  surely  befall  him  if  it  be  not 
averted  by  provisions  made  in  other  ways  for  the  manufac- 
turer's relief.  How  can  the  experienced  protectionist  cam- 
paigner, who,  though  grizzled,  bronzed  and  scarred,  has 
within  his  bosom  a  heart  that  beats  warmly  for  our  strug- 
gling industries  and  for  the  American  wage-earner,  how  can 
he  resist  the  insistent  appeal  of  his  own  proteges  for  needed 
help  ?  The  growth  of  our  manufactured  exports,  whatever 
it  may  argue  for  the  past  of  protection,  destroj's  the  arg^u- 
ment  for  its  future,  for  it  demonstrates  that  we  have  estab- 
lished for  the  products  of  our  industries  a  parity  of  price 
with  foreign  products.  We  are  equals,  and  an  equal 
demands  no  favors. 

He  has  the  right,  however,  to  demand,  and  he  will  insist 
that  his  friends  do  not  wantonly  hamper  him  in  his  contests. 
The  American  manufacturer  must  have  for  his  own  protec- 
tion, in  his  struggle  with  foreign  competitors,  the  freedom 
to  buy  the  materials  of  his  industry,  not  only  in  the  cheapest 
market  without  artificial  additions  to  cost,  but  he  must  have 
I)erfect  freedom  to  choose  his  market.    The  skillful  metchant 
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is  equipped  with  modem  facilities  which  enable  him  to  know 
from  hour  to  hour  the  quotations  in  all  the  great  markets  of 
the  world.  He  might  as  well  be  without  the  facilities  if  he 
cannot  have  freedom  to  use  for  his  gain  the  information  they 
bring  him. 

Those  schedules  of  the  tariff  that  put  an  added  cost  upon 
crude  articles  entering  into  the  processes  of  manufacture, 
and  on  articles  partly  manufactured,  that  are  the  raw 
materials  of  other  manufactures  which  give  profitable  em- 
ployment to  labor,  are  the  lamb  of  the  sacrifice.  Upon  them 
the  manufacturer  is  going  to  ask  that  the  hand  of  the  reviser 
be  laid.  The  people  will  ask  somewhat  loudly  that  it  be 
laid  also  upon  every  duty  in  any  schedule  giving  protection 
to  a  greedy  trust  or  combination  of  which  advantage  is 
taken  unduly  to  raise  prices. 

There  need  be  no  fear  about  the  revenue.  That  old  cry 
has  lost  its  potency  since  the  business  of  the  country  has 
demonstrated  its  capacity  to  yield  three  hundred  millions  of 
internal  revenue,  a  tribute  which  it  could  increase  without 
complaining  of  the  burden;  while  the  judicious  reduction 
of  the  tariff  schedules  to  the  revenue  point  would  provide 
the  treasury  with  abundant  income  from  customs  derived 
from  luxuries  and  those  classes  of  imports  upon  which  a  just 
system  of  taxation  permits  a  moderate  impost. 

But  the  first  step,  the  step  immediately  before  us,  is  a 
completion  of  the  educational  process.  The  manufacturer 
will  finish  his  education  before  the  statesman  and  the  poli- 
tician are  out  of  the  primary  class.  Hard  necessity  will  be 
his  teacher,  and  the  pupil  will  learn  with  a  surprising  rapidity 
when  his  attention  has  been  once  fixed  upon  the  instructive 
page.  Some  precocious  scholars  are  even  now  ready  for 
graduation. 
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FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 

American  Academy  of  Political  and 

Social  Science. 


''CORPORATIONS  AND  PUBUC  WELFARE/' 

The  success  of  the  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Acad- 
emy, at  which  was  discussed  :  **  The  Foreign  Policy  of  the 
United  States,  Political  and  Commercial,**  placed  a  heavy 
responsibility  on  the  Committee  to  make  the  Fourth  Annual 
Meeting  equal  its  predecessor,  both  in  importance  and  in- 
terest. The  plan  of  selecting  a  subject  which  is  in  the 
foreground  of  public  discussion  has  so  fully  justified  itself 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  the  selection  of 
the  topic  for  this  year's  meeting.  Throughout  the  country 
the  growing  influence  of  corporations  on  industrial  and 
political  life  is  being  discussed  and  made  the  issue  of 
local  and  national  political  campaigns.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
the  very  greatest  importance  to  the  continued  stability  of 
our  institutions  that  the  judgment  of  the  people  on  these 
fundamental  questions  should  be  formed  after  the  most 
thorough  presentation  of  facts  without  party  bias  or  personal 
interest.  It  is  this  function  which  the  Academy  is  called 
upon  to  perform.  With  our  large  membership,  the  material 
presented  and  the  opinions  expressed  at  our  Annual  Meet- 
ings reach  a  far  wider  audience  than  is  usually  influenced 
by  similar  gatherings  of  other  organizations.  The  plan  of 
publishing  the  proceedings  in  full  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  these  meetings  and  to  their 
^fluence  in  the  formation  of  public  opinion. 
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The  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  included  four  sessions,  held 
on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  Thursday,  April  19,  and 
Friday,  April  20.  Thursday  afternoon,  April  19,  was 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  *  *  The  Control  of  Public-Service- 
Corporations."  Professor  L.  S.  Rowe,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  presided  and  presented  the  opening  paper 
on  "  The  Possibilities  and  Limitations  of  Municipal  Con- 
trol." Hon.  Bird  S.  Coler,  Comptroller  of  New  York 
city,  gave  an  address  on  *  *  The  Control  of  Public  Service  Cor- 
porations. Financial  Control — Capitalization;"  Profisssor 
John  H.  Gray,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois, 
on  "  Difficulties  of  Control  as  Illustrated  in  the  History  of 
Gas  Companies ;"  Dr.  Frederic  W.  Speirs,  of  Philadelphia, 
on  "  Regulation  of  Cost  and  Quality  of  Service  as  Illus- 
trated by  Street  Railway  Companies." 

The  session  of  Thursday  evening  was  devoted  to  the  An- 
nual Address,  which  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  William 
Lindsay,  United  States  Senator  from  Kentucky,  on  **The 
Influence  of  Corporations  on  Political  Life."  Professor  S. 
M.  Lindsay,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Academy,  was  in  the  Chair. 

Before  introducing  the  speaker,  Professor  Lindsay  com- 
mented on  the  g^wth  of  the  Academy.  He  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  last  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Academy  presented  at  the  Annual  Business  meeting 
in  January  showed  that  the  Academy  was  in  a  prosperous 
condition. 

**  Twenty -three  hundred  members  are  on  our  rolls,  and  we 
dose  the  last  fiscal  year  with  a  surplus  of  $1 ,800  in  the  Treas- 
ury. Bulletin  No.  12  (new  series)  has  been  sent  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  and  contains  the  audited  statement  of 
the  Treasurer.  The  general  report  of  the  Directors  on  the 
work  of  the  Academy  has  not  yet  been  printed.  There  has 
been  no  diminution  in  quantity  nor  quality  of  the  publications 
of  the  Academy.  The  fourteen  volumes  of  the  Annai3 
with  their  supplements  constitute  the  best  single  source  of 
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information  now  available  in  English  for  students  of  eco- 
nomics, sociology  and  politics.  Libraries,  study  dubs  and 
reading  circles  are  coming  more  and  more  to  realize  this  fact. 

**With  the  increasing  perplexities  of  our  political, 
social,  and  economic  problems  the  demands  upon  the  Acad- 
emy are  sure  to  increase.  Our  responsibility  for  educa- 
tional work  based  on  broad  scholarship  and  wide  social 
sympathies  must  also  increase.  Each  member  may  well  be 
proud  of  an  organization  so  well  grounded  in  social  service 
as  the  Academy  after  a  single  decade  of  existence,  but  each 
should  also  realize  that  all  that  has  been  accomplished  is 
not  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  any  one  leader  or  small  group 
of  men,  but  of  the  combined  efforts  of  hundreds  of  our 
members,  who  are  at  all  times  loyal  in  their  support  and  in 
their  personal  endeavors  to  bring  the  work  of  the  Academy 
to  the  attention  of  those  whom  it  may  interest  and  benefit. 

**  The  Committee  on  Meetings  met  with  no  little  diflSculty 
in  deciding  upon  the  orator  of  this  occasion.  The  topic 
of  the  Annual  Address:  *  The  Influence  of  Corporations 
on  Political  Life,  *  demanded  that  we  should  secure  for  its 
adequate  and  impartial  treatment  the  services  of  one  who 
neither  owned  nor  was  owned  by  a  corporation,  and  further- 
more one  who  by  legal  training  and  large  experience  in 
public  life  could  speak  from  close  observation  and  expe- 
rience. We  know  that  you  will  all  agree  with  us  that  no 
happier  embodiment  of  all  of  these  requisites  could  be  pre- 
sented than  in  the  person  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  Hon.  William  Lindsay,  whom  I  now  have  the 
pleasure  of  introducing.*' 

After  the  meeting  a  reception  was  tendered  to  Senator 
Lindsay  and  other  guests  of  the  Academy. 

On  Friday  morning,  April  20,  the  members  of  the 
Academy  and  guests  visited  the  various  departments  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Arrangements  had  been  made 
to  conduct  the  party  through  the  various  buildings.  At 
one  o'clock  luncheon  was  served  at  the  Manufacturers'  Club, 
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at  which  a  considerable  number  of  our  members  were  pres- 
ent, and  an  opportunity  offered  for  an  informal  discussion 
of  many  matters  of  Academy  interest. 

The  third  session,  on  Friday  afternoon,  April  20,  was 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  * '  Combination  of  Capital  as  a 
Factor  in  Industrial  Progress.  * '  In  the  absence  of  the  presid- 
ing oflBcer,  the  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Phillips,  First  Vice-Chair- 
man  of  United  States  Industrial  Commission,  Mr.  Theodore 
Marburg,  of  Baltimore,  consented  at  short  notice,  to  take 
Mr.  Phillips'  place.  The  opening  address  was  delivered  by 
the  Hon.  James  B.  Dill,  of  New  York  City,  on  "Industrials 
as  {Investments  for  Small  Capital."  Hon.  John  Wanamaker 
spoke  effectively  on  **The  Evolution  of  Mercantile  Busi- 
ness,** and  William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  on  "The  Interest  of  Labor  in  the  Econo- 
mies of  Railroad  Consolidation.** 

The  final  session  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  April  20, 
at  8  p.  m.,  in  the  New  Century  Drawing  Room,  Charles 
Custis  Harrison,  LL.  D.,  Provost  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  chair.  The  general  subject  of  the  session 
was  **  The  Future  of  Protection.**  The  addresses  delivered 
were  by  the  Hon.  Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island,  on  *  *  The  Industrial  Ascendency  of 
the  United  States;**  Hon.  Robert  P.  Porter  on  "The 
Tariff  Policy  of  Our  New  Possessions,"  and*  Charles  R. 
Miller,  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  New  York  Times,  on  **The 
Next  Steps  in  Tariff  Reform.  *  *  At  the  dose  of  the  meeting 
the  Manufacturers*  Club  tendered  a  reception  to  the  speakers 
of  the  Academy,  to  which  all  members  were  invited. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  addition  to  the  scientific 
sessions,  ample  opportunity  was  given  for  the  members  of 
the  Academy  to  become  acquainted  with  one  another,  and 
your  committee  feels  that  this  meeting  has  contributed  con- 
siderably to  the  development  of  a  distinctive  Academy  spirit 
which  is  certain  to  be  productive  of  great  good. 

We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  to  the  Provost 
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and  authorities  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to 
the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Manufacturers'  Club,  the 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  Academy  for  their  hearty  co- 
operation in  the  arrangements  for  the  meeting. 

The  expenses  of  the  meeting,  which  were  beyond  what 
the  treasury  of  the  Academy  could  bear,  were  defrayed  in 
large  part  by  previous  arrangements  for  the  sale  to  busi- 
ness men  and  corporations  of  large  numbers  of  the  volume 
containing  the  proceedings.  To  all  those  who  have  so 
generously  come  to  the  support  of  the  Academy  your  Com- 
mittee on  Meetings  desires  to  express  its  sincere  thanks. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  desires  to  record  the  other 
scientific  sessions  of  the  Academy  held  during  the  interval 
between  the  third  and  fourth  annual  meetings,  as  follows: 

October  25,  1899,  Sixtieth  Scientific  Session,  Mr.  John  H. 
Converse  in  the  chair. 

Addresses, — Hon.  Frederic  Emery,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  Commerce,  State  Department,  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  "  International  Rivalry  in  Trade;*'  Hon.  John  A.  Cock- 
bum,  Agent-General  in  London  and  formerly  Premier  of 
South  Australia,  on  "Recent  Extension  of  the  Sphere  of 
State  Activity;"  Hon.  W.  Pember  Reeves,  Agent-General 
of  New  Zealand,  on  **  Arbitration  in  Labor  Disputes." 

December  14,  1899,  Sixty-first  Scientific  Session,  tenth 
anniversary  meeting,  Joseph  G.  Rosengarten,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair. 

Subject, — "The  Economic,  Political  and  Social  Move- 
ments of  the  Past  Decade." 

Addresses, — Professor  R.  T.  Ely,  Wisconsin  University, 
on  **  Progress  in  Economic  Theory  and  Instruction  in  Uni- 
versities during  the  Past  Ten  Years;"  Henry  Jones  Ford, 
Esq. ,  Pittsburg,  on  *  *  The  Political  Movements  of  a  Decade;" 
Dr.  F.  W.  Speirs,  Philadelphia,  on  "Social  Movements  of 
a  Decade." 

January  11,  1900,  Sixty-second  Scientific  Session,  Professor 
L.  S.  Rowe  in  the  chair. 
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Addresses. — Hon.  Frederick  W.  Holls,  member  of  the 
Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague,  and  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Delegation,  on  •*  The  World's  Progress  Towards  Peace 
as  Illustrated  by  the  Conference  at  the  Hague;"  Professor 
John  Bach  McMaster,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
**Some  American  Experiments  in  Arbitration;"  Russell 
Duane,  Esq.,  on  **  Legal  Aspects  of  Arbitration." 

The  thanks  of  your  Committee  on  Meetings,  and  through 
it  those  of  the  Academy,  are  due  and  hereby  expressed  to  the 
speakers  who,  at  our  various  meetings  throughout  the  year, 
have  given  so  generously  of  their  time  and  services  without 
compensation  ;  also  to  the  following  members  of  the  Ladies* 
Reception  Committee,  who  have  added  so  much  to  the  social 
features  of  our  meetings:     Mrs.  Charles  Custis  Harrison 
(chairman),  Mrs.  De  Forest  Willard  (vice-chairman),  Mrs. 
John  H.  Converse,  Mrs.  Stephen  W.  Dana,   Mrs.  Bugene 
EUicott,  Mrs.  Roland  Post  Falkner,  Mrs.  Adam  H.  Fetterolf, 
Mrs.  William  A.  I^amberton,  Miss  Jessica  England  Lindsay, 
Mrs.  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  Mrs.  John  Bach  McMaster, 
Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Mumford,  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Paxson,  Mrs. 
William  W.  Porter,  Mrs.  Henry  Rogers  Seager,  Mrs.  Cor- 
nelius Stevenson,  Miss  Susan   P.   Wharton,   Mrs.  Talcott 
Williams,  Mrs.  Owen  Wister,  Mrs.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff; 
and  finally,   in  many  special  ways,  to  Dr.  Charles  Custis 
Harrison  and  to  Joseph  G.    Rosengarten,  Esq.,  for    their 
assistance  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  this  Committee. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  M.  Lindsay, 

Chairman. 

Roland  P.  Falknkr, 

Simon  N.  Pattkn, 

Lko  S.  Rowe, 

Henry  R.  Seager, 

Cunton  Rogers  Woodruff. 
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PREFACE. 

The  universal  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  South  African 
Republic  is  responsible  for  the  idea  that  a  selection  of  docu- 
ments illustrative  of  the  South  African  controversy  will  be 
appreciated  by  American  readers.  The  documents  which 
are  here  reprinted  are  by  no  means  unobtainable ;  but,  to  the 
general  reader,  they  have  been  hitherto  quite  inaccessible. 
Only  the  largest  public  libraries  have  the  proper  sources 
of  information,  and  even  with  these  books  at  hand  the 
student  has  been  forced  to  delve  in  a  mass  of  irrelevant 
material  for  the  hidden  object  of  his  desire. 

The  present  compilation  has  been  made  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  the  immediate  demands  of  the  public.  To  avoid 
cumbersomeness^  many  important  documents  have  neces- 
sarily been  omitted ;  yet  as  far  as  possible,  the  editors  have 
given  a  complete  series  of  documents.  The  arrangement  is 
partly  chronological,  and  we  hope  altogether  logical.  Com- 
mencing with  the  London  Convention  of  1884,  which  defines 
the  status  of  the  South  African  Republic  in  its  relations  with 
Great  Britain,  we  follow  with  the  revised  Constitution  of 
1889,  and  its  complementary  law  of  June  23,  1890,  which 
granted  representation  in  a  second  Volksraad  to  burghers 
of  two  years*  standing.  The  latest  legislation  concerning 
the  right  of  franchise  is  given  in  the  enactment  of  July,  1899. 
This  law,  together  with  negotiations  looking  toward  further 
concessions  to  the  Uitlander  population  forms  the  subject 
of  our  third  chapter.  No  agreement  having  been  reached, 
and  numerous  complications  having  arisen,  conspicuously 
the  movements  of  British  troops,  the  Ultimatum  of  Presi- 
dent Kruger  on  October  9,  precipitated  a  state  of  war. 

In  presenting  this  Ultimatum  President  Kruger  knew  that 
the  Republic  would  not  have  to  fight  alone,  but  that  there 
would  be  practically  a  war  of  the  South  African  Dutch 
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against  the  English.  The  declaration  of  the  Orange  Fr^ 
State  to  Great  Britain  will  therefore  be  of  interest  £ 
expressing  the  grounds  of  sympathy  between  the  Socrr 
African  Republic  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  lanrs 
view  of  the  causa  belli.  Lastly  we  add  the  constittstioa  or 
the  Orange  Free  State  that  the  political  status  of  the  tvo 
republics  may  be  appreciated  by  comparison  of  tfaeir  consti- 
tutions. 

The  documents  have  been  compiled  from  the  Codex  um  dt 
Locale  Wetien  der  Zuid-Afrikaansche  Republiek.  Gm 
ingen,  1894;  The  Political  Laws  of  the  South  African  Re- 
public. London  and  Cape  Town,  1896;  and  the  State  Paperi 
of  Great  Britain,  London,  1884-99. 

Washington,  February  10,  1900. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Q)NVENTiON  OF  LoNDON,  February  ^7, 1884. 

A  Convention  Between  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the 
South  African  Republic. 

Whereas,  The  Goverament  of  the  Transvaal  State, 
through  its  Delegates,  consisting  of  Stephanus  Johannes 
Paulus  Kniger,  President  of  the  said  State,  Stephanus 
Jacobus  Du  Toit,  Superintendent  of  Education,  and  Nicholas 
Jacobus  Smit,  a  member  of  the  Volksraad,  have  represented 
that  the  Convention  signed  at  Pretoria  on  the  3rd  day  of 
August  1881,  and  ratified  by  the  Volksraad  of  the  said 
State  on  the  25th  October  1881,  contains  certain  provi- 
sions which  are  inconvenient,  and  imposes  burdens  and 
obligations  from  which  the  said  State  is  desirous  to  be 
relieved,  and  that  the  southwestern  boundaries  fixed  by  the 
said  Convention  should  be  amended,  with  a  view  to  promote 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  said  State,  and  of  the  coun- 
tries adjacent  thereto ;  and  whereas,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  has 
been  pleased  to  take  the  said  representations  into  considera- 
tion: Now,  therefore,  Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
direct,  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  the  following  articles 
of  a  new  Convention,  signed  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty  by 
Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  in  South  Africa,  the 
Right  Honorable  Sir  Hercules  George  Robei:t  Robinson, 
Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Most  Distinguished  Order  of 
Saint  Michael  and  Saint  George,  Governor  of  the  Colony  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Transvaal  State 
(which  shall  hereinafter  be  called  the  South  African  Repub- 
lic) by  the  above  named  Delegates,  Stephanus  Johannes 
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Paulus  Kruger,  Stephanus  Jacobus  Du  Toit,  and  Nicholas 
Jacobus  Smity  shall,  when  ratified  by  the  Volksraad  of  the 
South  African  Republic,  be  substituted  for  the  articles  em- 
bodied in  the  Convention  of  3rd  August  1881 ;  which  latter, 
pending  such  ratification,  shall  continue  in  full  force  and 
eflFect 
< 

ARTICLES. 

Article  I,  11. 

(Articles  I  and  II  relate  entirely  to  the  settlement  of  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  Republic.) 

Article  III. 

« 

If  a  British  officer  is  appointed  to  reside  at  Pretoria  or 
elsewhere  within  the  South  African  Republic  to  discharge 
functions  analogous  to  those  of  a  Consular  officer,  he  will 
receive  the  protection  and  assistance  of  the  Republic. 

Article  IV. 

The  South  African  Republic  will  conclude  no  treaty  or 
engagement  with  any  State  or  nation  other  than  the  Orange 
Free  State,  nor  with  any  native  tribe  to  the  eastward  or  west- 
ward of  the  Republic,  until  the  same  has  been  approved  by 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Such  approval  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  granted  if 
Her  Majesty's  Government  shall  not,  within  six  months 
after  receiving  a  copy  of  such  treaty  (which  shall  be  de- 
livered to  them  immediately  upon  its  completion),  have 
notified  that  the  conclusion  of  such  treaty  is  in  conflict  with 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain  or  any  of  Her  Majesty's  pos- 
sessions in  South  Africa. 
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Article  V. 

The  South  African  Republic  will  be  liable  for  any  balance 
which  may  still  remain  due  of  the  debts  for  which  it  was 
liable  at  the  date  of  Annexation,  to  wit,  the  Cape  Commercial 
Bank  Loan,  the  Railway  Loan,  and  the  Orphan  Chamber 
Debt,  which  debts  shall  be  a  first  charge  upon  the  revenues  of 
the  Republic.  The  South  African  Republic  will  moreover  be 
liable  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  £250,000,  which 
will  be  a  second  charge  upon  the  revenues  of  the  Republic. 

Article  VI. 

The  debt  due  as  aforesaid  by  the  South  African  Republic 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate 
of  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  from  the  date  of  the  ratification 
of  this  Convention,  and  shall  be  repayable  by  a  payment  for 
interest  and  Sinking  Fund  of  six  pounds  and  nine  pence  per 
iioo  per  annum,  which  will  extinguish  the  debt  in  twenty- 
five  years.  The  said  payment  of  six  pounds  and  nine  pence 
per  £100  shall  be  payable  half  yearly,  in  British  currency, 
at  the  close  of  each  half  year  from  the  date  of  such  ratifica- 
tion: Provided  always.  That  the  South  African  Republic 
shall  be  at  liberty  at  the  close  of  any  half-year  to  pay  off  the 
whole  or  any  portion  of  the  outstanding  debt. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the 
debt  as  standing  under  the  Convention  of  Pretoria  shall  as 
heretofore  be  paid  to  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  this  Con- 
vention. 

Article  VII. 

All  persons  who  held  property  in  the  Transvaal  on  the 
8th  day  of  August  1881,  and  still  hold  the  same,  will  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  rights  of  property  which  they  have  enjoyed 
since  the  12th  April  1877.  No  person  who  has  remained 
loyal  to  Her  Majesty  during  the  late  hostilities  shall  suffer 
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any  molestation  by  reason  of  his  loyalty ;  or  be  liable  to  any 
criminal  prosecution  or  civil  action  for  any  part  taken  in 
connection  with  such  hostilities;  and  all  such  persons  will 
have  full  liberty  to  reside  in  the  country,  with  enjoyment  of 
all  civil  rights,  and  protection  for  their  persons  and  property. 

Article  VIII. 

The  South  African  Republic  renews  the  declaration  made 
in  the  Sand  River  G)nvention,  and  in  the  Convention  of 
Pretoria,  that  no  slavery  or  apprenticeship  partaking  of 
slavery  will  be  tolerated  by  the  Government  of  the  said  Re- 
public 

Article  IX. 

There  will  continue  to  be  complete  freedom  of  religion 
and  protection  from  molestation  for  all  denominations,  pro- 
vided the  same  be  not  inconsistent  with  morality  and  good 
order ;  and  no  disability  shall  attach  to  any  person  in  regard 
to  rights  of  property  by  reason  of  the  rdigious  opinions 
which  he  holds. 

Article  X. 

The  British  Officer  appointed  to  reside  in  the  South 
African  Republic  will  receive  every  assistance  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  said  Republic  in  making  due  provision  for  the 
proper  care  and  preservation  of  the  graves  of  such  of  Her 
Majesty's  Forces  as  have  died  in  the  Transvaal ;  and  if  need 
be,  for  the  appropriation  of  land  for  the  purpose. 

Article  XI. 

All  grants  or  titles  issued  at  any  time  by  the  Transvaal 
Government  in  respect  of  land  outside  the  boundary  of  the 
South  African  Republic,  as  defined  in  Article  I,  shall  be  con- 
sidered invalid  and  of  no  effect,  except  in  so  far  as  any  such 
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grant  or  title  relates  to  land  that  falls  within  the  boundary 
of  the  South  African  Republic;  and  all  persons  holding  any 
such  grant  so  considered  invalid  and  of  no  effect  will  receive 
from  the  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic  such 
compensation,  either  in  land  or  in  money,  as  the  Volksraad 
shall  determine.  In  all  cases  in  which  any  Native  Chiefs  or 
other  authorities  outside  the  said  boundaries  have  received 
any  adequate  consideration  from  the  Government  of  the 
South  African  Republic  for  land  excluded  from  the  Trans- 
vaal by  the  first  Article  of  this  Convention,  or  where  perma- 
nent improvements  have  been  made  on  the  land,  the  High 
Commissioner  will  recover  from  the  native  authorities  fair 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  land  thus  excluded,  or  of 
the  •  permanent  improvements  thereon* 

Article  XII. 

The  independence  of  the  Swazis,  within  the  boundary  line 
of  Swaziland,  as  indicated  in  the  first  Article  of  this  Con- 
vention, will  be  fully  recognized. 

Article  XIII. 

Except  in  pursuance  of  any  treaty  or  engagement  made  as 
provided  in  Article  IV  of  this  Convention,  no  other  or  higher 
duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the  South 
African  Republic  of  any  article  coming  from  any  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  dominions  than  are  or  may  be  imposed  on  the 
like  article  coming  from  any  other  place  or  country ;  nor  will 
any  prohibition  be  maintained  or  imposed  on  the  importa- 
tion into  the  South  African  Republic  of  any  article  coming 
from  any  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  which  shall  not 
equally  extend  to  the  like  article  coming  from  any  other  place 
or  country.  And  in  like  manner  the  same  treatment  shall  be 
given  to  any  article  coming  to  Great  Britain  from  the  South 
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African  Republic  as  to  the  like  article  coming  from  any  other 
place  or  country. 

These  provisions  do  not  preclude  the  consideration  of 
special  arrangements  as  to  import  duties  and  commercial 
relations  between  the  South  African  Republic  and  any  of 
Her  Majesty's  colonies  or  possessions. 

Article  XIV. 

All  persons,  other  than  natives,  conforming  themselves  to 
the  laws  of  the  South  African  Republic  (a)  will  have  full 
liberty,  with  their  families,  to  enter,  travel,  or  reside  in  any 
part  of  the  South  African  Republic ;  (fc)  they  will  be  entitled 
to  hire  or  possess  houses,  manufactories,  warehouses,  shops 
and  premises ;  (c)  they  may  carry  on  their  commerce  either 
in  person  or  by  any  agents  whom  they  may  think  fit  to  em- 
ploy ;  (d)  they  will  not  be  subject,  in  respect  of  their  persons 
or  property,  or  in  respect  of  their  commerce  or  industry,  to 
any  taxes,  whether  general  or  local,  other  than  those  which 
are  or  may  be  imposed  upon  citizens  of  the  said  Republic. 

Article  XV. 

All  persons,  other  than  natives,  who  establish  their  domi- 
cile in  the  Transvaal  between  the  12th  day  of  April  1877, 
and  the  8th  August  1881,  and  who  within  twelve  months 
after  such  last  mentioned  date  have  had  their  names  regis- 
tered by  the  British  Resident,  shall  be  exempt  from  all 
compulsory  military  service  whatever. 

Article  XVI. 

Provision  shall  hereafter  be  made  by  a  separate  instru- 
ment for  the  mutual  extradition  of  criminals,  and  also  for 
the  surrender  of  deserters  from  Her  Majesty's  Forces. 
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Article  XVII. 

All  debts  contracted  between  the  12th  April  1877  and 
the  8th  August  1881  will  be  payable  in  the  same  currency 
in  which  they  may  have  been  contracted. 

Article  XVIII. 

No  grants  of  land  which  may  have  been  made,  and  no 
transfers  or  mortgages  which  may  have  been  passed  between 
the  I2th  April  1877  and  the  8th'  August  1881,  will  be 
invalidated  by  reason  merely  of  their  having  been  made  or 
passed  between  such  dates. 

All  transfers  to  the  British  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs 
in  trust  for  Natives  will  remain  in  force,  an  officer  of  the 
South  African  Republic  taking  the  place  of  such  Secretary 
for  Native  Affairs. 

Article  XIX. 

The  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic  will 
engage  faithfully  to  fulfil  the  assurances  given,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  South  African  Republic,  to  the 
natives  at  the  Pretoria  Pitso  by  the  Royal  G>mmission  in 
the  presence  of  the  Triumvirate  and  with  their  entire  as- 
sent, ( I )  as  to  the  freedom  of  the  natives  to  buy  or  other- 
wise acquire  land  under  certain  conditions,  (2)  as  to  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  mark  out  native  locations, 

(3)  as  to  the  access  of  the  natives  to  the  courts  of  law,  and 

(4)  as  to  their  being  allowed  to  move  freely  within  the 
country,  or  to  leave  it  for  any  legal  purpose,  under  a  pass 
system. 

Article  XX. 

This  Convention  will  be  ratified  by  a  Volksraad  of  the 
South  African  Republic  within  the  period  of  six  months 
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after  its  execution,  and  in  default  of  such  ratification  this 
Convention  shall  be  null  and  void. 

Signed  in  duplicate  in  London  this  27th  day  of  February 
1884. 

[Signed]  Hercules  Robinson, 

[Signed]  S.  J.  P.  Kruger, 

[Signed]  S.  J.  Du  Torr, 

[Signed]  N.  J.  Smit. 


Ratification  by  Volksraad. 


August  8, 1884. 

The  Gmvention  was  ratified  on  August  8,  1884  by  the 
Volksraad  in  a  resolution  as  follows :  "The  Volksraad  hav- 
ing considered  the  new  G>nvention  concluded  between  its 
deputation  and  the  British  Government  at  London  on  27th 
February  1884,  as  likewise  the  negotiations  between  the 
contracting  parties,  which  resulted  in  the  said  G>nvention, 
approves  of  the  standpoint  taken  by  its  deputation  that  a 
settlement  based  upon  the  principle  of  the  Sand  River  Con- 
vention can  alone  fully  satisfy  the  burghers  of  the  Republic. 
It  also  shares  the  objections  set  forth  by  the  deputation 
against  the  G>nvention  of  Pretoria,  as  likewise  their  objec- 
tions against  the  Convention  of  London  on  the  following 
points : — 

"ist.  The  settlement  of  the  boundary,  especially  on  the 
western  border  of  the  Republic,  in  which  the  deputation 
eventually  acquiesced  only  under  the  express  conditions  with 
which  the  Raad  agree. 

"2nd.  The  right  of  veto  reserved  to  the  British  Crown 
upon  treaties  to  be  concluded  by  the  Republic  with  foreign 
powers;  and 
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"3rd.  The  settlement  of  the  debt  Seeing,  however,  that 
in  the  said  Convention  of  London  considerable  advantages 
are  secured  to  the  Republic,  especially  in  the  restoration  of 
the  country's  independence, 

"Resolves,  With  acknowledgment  of  the  generosity  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty,  to  ratify,  as  it  hereby  does,  the  said 
Convention  of  London." 


CHAPTER  II. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  SOUTH   AFRICAN   REPUBLIC 

Article  i. — ^This  State  shall  bear  the  name  of  the  South 
African  Republic. 

Article  2. — ^The  form  of  government  of  this  State  shall 
be  that  of  a  republic 

Article  3. — It  desires  to  be  recognized  and  respected  by 
the  civilized  world  as  an  independent  and  free  people. 

Article  4. — The  people  seek  for  no  extension  of  territory, 
and  desire  it  only  in  accordance  with  just  principles,  when 
the  interest  of  the  Republic  mak«s  such  extension  desirable. 

Article  5. — ^The  people  desire  to  retain  and  maintain  their 
territory  in  South  Africa  unimpaired.  The  boundaries 
thereof  are  fixed  by  proclamation. 

Article  6. — ^Its  territory  is  open  for  every  foreigner  who 
obeys  the  laws  of  this  Republic  All  who  are  within  the 
territory  of  this  Republic  have  equal  claims  to  protection  of 
person  and  property. 

Article  7. — ^The  land  or  farms  situate  in  this  territory 
which  have  not  yet  been  given  out,  are  declared  to  be  the 
property  of  the  State. 

Article  8. — ^The  people  claim  the  utmost  social  freedom, 
and  expect  the  result  from  the  maintenance  of  their  religious 
belief,  from  the  observance  of  their  obligations,  from  sub- 
mission to  law,  order  and  right,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
same. 

The  people  permit  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
heathen  under  fixed  precautions  against  deceit  or  misleading. 

Article  9. — ^The  people  will  not  allow  any  equalization 
of  the  coloured  inhabitants  with  the  white. 

Article  10. — ^The  people  will  not  sufiFer  any  slave  trade 
or  slavery  in  this  Republic. 

Article  ii. — ^The  people  reserve  to  themselves  the  pn>- 

(16) 
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tection  and  defence  of  the  independence  and  inviolability  of 
the  State,  subject  to  the  laws. 

Article  12. — ^The  people  entrust  the  legislation  to  a 
Volksraad —  the  highest  authority  in  the  land— consisting  of 
representatives  or  deputies  of  the  people,  chosen  by  the  en- 
franchised burghers ;  but  with  the  reservation  that  a  period 
of  three  months  shall  be  left  to  the  people  to  enable  them  if 
they  so  wish  to  communicate  to  the  Volksraad  their  verdict 
on  a  proposed  law;  except  those  laws  which  can  suffer  no 
delay. 

Article  13. — ^The  people  charge  the  President  with  the 
task  of  proposing  and  executing  the  laws;  he  also  brings 
before  the  Volksraad  the  appointments  of  all  civil  servants 
for  ratification. 

Article  14. — ^The  people  entrust  the  maintenance  of  order 
to  the  military  force,  the  police,  and  other  persons  appointed 
by  the  law  for  that  purpose. 

Article  15. — ^The  people  place  the  judicial  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  Supreme  Court,  Circuit  Court,  Landrosts,  Juries, 
and  such  other  persons  as  shall  be  entrusted  with  judicial 
powers,  and  leave  all  these  free  to  discharge  their  function 
according  to  their  judgment  and  consciences,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  land. 

Article  16. — The  people  shall  receive  annually  from  the 
Volksraad  an  estimate  of  the  general  income  and  expenses 
of  the  State,  and  learn  therefrom  how  much  every  man's 
taxes  shall  amount  to. 

Article  17. — Potchefstrom,  situated  on  the  Mooi  River, 
shall  be  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  and  Pretoria  the  seat  of 
Government. 

Article  18. — ^All  services  rendered  on  behalf  of  the  public 
are  remunerated  by  the  public. 

Article  19. — Freedom  of  the  press  is  granted  provided 
the  printer  and  publisher  remain  responsible  for  all  the  docu- 
ments which  contain  defamation,  insult,  or  attacks  against 
any  one's  character. 
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OF  THE  PBOTECTION  AND  IKFENCE  OP  THE  STATE. 

Article  20. — The  people  shall  only  appoint  as  representa- 
tives in  the  Volksraad  those  who  are  members  of  a  Protest- 
ant Church. 

Article  21. — The  people  desire  the  growth,  prosperity, 
and  welfare  of  the  State,  and  with  this  view  provision  for 
suitable  school  teachers. 

Article  22. — Providing  also  that  in  time  of  peace  pre- 
cautionary measures  are  taken  to  enable  the  State  to  wage 
or  withstand  a  war. 

Article  23. — In  case  of  a  hostile  attack  from  outside, 
everyone,  vnthout  distinction,  shall  be  held  bound  to  lend 
his  assistance  on  the  promulgation  of  martial  law. 

Article  24. — No  treaty  or  alliance  with  foreign  powo^ 
or  peoples  may  be  ratified  until  the  Volksraad  has  expressed 
its  feelings  upon  the  same,  the  treaty  requiring  to  be  ratified 
and  passed  or  else  cancelled  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Volksraad,  with  exception  of  those  treaties  which  the 
Government  is  empowered  by  law  or  Volksraad  resolution 
to  make. 

Article  25. — ^In  case  of  threatening  danger  for  the  State 
or  in  time  of  war,  the  right  of  judging  as  to  whether  such 
treaty  or  alliance  is  advisable  or  not  is  left  to  the  Com- 
mandant-General advised  by  the  Military  Council,  if  the 
commandos  are  in  the  field,  and  there  is  no  time  to  consult 
the  Executive  Council. 


OF  the  volksraad,   the  highest  authority,  or  the 

legislative  power. 

Article  26, — The  Volksraad  shall  be  the  highest  authority 
of  the  country,  and  the  legislative  power. 

Article  27. — No  civil  servants  are  to  be  representatives 
of  the  people. 
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Article  28. — The  Volksraad  shall  consist  of  at  least 
twelve  members,  who  must  possess  the  following  qualifica- 
tions : — 

They  must  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  be 
bom  in  the  Republic,  or  have  for  fifteen  consecutive  years 
been  burghers  entitled  to  vote,  be  members  of  a  Protestant 
Church,  reside,  and  possess  immovable  property,  in  the  Re- 
public. No  persons  of  notoriously  bad  character,  or  who  have 
had  a  dishonouring  sentence  pronounced  against  them,  and 
no  uncertified  or  unrehabilitated  insolvents  shall  be  eligible. 
They  may  not  be  related  to  each  other  in  the  relationship  of 
father  and  son  or  stepson.  No  coloured  persons  or  bastards 
shall  be  admitted  into  our  Assemblies.  In  like  manner  no 
military  officer  or  official  of  the  State,  who  draws  a  fixed 
annual  or  monthly  salary,  shall  be  eligible  as  member  of  the 
Volksraad. 

Article  29. — ^The  members  of  the  Volksraad  are  elected 
by  a  majority  of  votes  from  among  the  electors  of  each  dis- 
trict. No  one  shall  be  considered  as  elected  who  has  not 
obtained  at  least  sixty  votes.  Every  one  who  is  born  in  the 
country  and  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or 
has  become  naturalized,  shall  be  a  burgher  qualified  to  vote. 
The  members  of  the  Volksraad  are  elected  for  the  period  of 
four  years. 

Article  30. — No  one  shall  be  eligible  who  has  not  re- 
ceived a  requisition  signed  by  at  least  twenty-five  voters. 
The  voters  in  one  district  are  at  liberty  to  vote  for  a  candi- 
date living  in  another  district.  (That  is  to  say,  they  may  be 
represented  by  a  candidate  who  resides  in  a  district  other 
than  that  in  which  the  voters  reside.) 

Article  31. — ^Every  enfranchised  burgher  is  allowed,  if 
he  wishes,  to  bring  accusations  against  the  President  or 
members  of  the  Executive  Council  for  contravention  of  their 
duties  or  official  crimes,  and  send  those  accusations  to  the 
President  of  the  Volksraad,  under  the  address;  "To  the 
Hon.  President  of  the  Volksraad,"  who  then  shall  act  accord- 
ing to  his  judgment  of  the  affair. 
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Article  32. — ^The  election  of  members  for  the  Volksraad 
shall  take  place  in  the  month  of  January  or  February,  or  in 
exceptional  cases  upon  such  times  as  shall  be  fixed.  For 
each  district  two  members  shall  be  chosen,  except  the  dis- 
tricts Pretoria,  Potchefstrom,  Rustenberg,  Lydenburg  and 
Vryheid,  for  which  three  members  shall  be  elected. 
Elective  districts  on  the  Gold-fields  shall  each  elect  one  mem- 
ber. At  the  expiration  of  the  second  year  it  shall  be  decided 
by  lot  which  half  of  the  members  shall  go  out;  the  other 
half  shall  vacate  their  seats  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year, 
and  so  on.  New  members  of  the  Volksraad  shall  be  chosen 
from  the  districts  whose  members  fall  out.  Retiring  mem- 
bers are  re-eligible. 

Article  33. — ^The  Volksraad  appoints,  outside  its  mem- 
bers, a  Secretary,  to  be  proposed  by  the  Executive  G>uncil. 

Article  34. — ^A  Volksraad  member  who  absents  himself, 
and  does  not  comply  with  the  notice  to  attend,  incurs  a 
penalty  of  Rds.  75. 

Article  35. — ^The  reasons  for  a  Volksraad  member's  non- 
appearance are: — 

(i)  Indisposition  and  bodily  infirmity,  to  be  proved  by 
the  member  chosen  or  summoned,  by  a  signed  declaration 
of  the  Landrost,  G>mmandant,  or  Field-Comet  of  his  divi- 
sion. 

(2)  Such  unforeseen  circumstances,  being  actually 
proved,  as  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  present,  or  to 
remain  there. 

Article  36. — ^All  objections,  excuses,  and  notices  men- 
tioned in  Articles  34  and  35  shall  be  sent  into  the  President 
and  be  decided  upon  by  the  Executive  G)uncil.  Provision 
shall  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  to  fill  in  the  places  open  in 
consequence. 

Article  37. — ^The  members  of  the  Volksraad  shall,  before 
taking  up  their  official  duties,  be  sworn  by  the  members  of 
the  Volksraad  who  are  present  on  the  day  of  the  session; 
their  oath  shall  be  of  the  nature  of  the  following: — 
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"As  elected  member  of  the  Volksraad  of  this  Republic,  I 
declare,  believe,  and  swear  solemnly,  that  I  have  neither 
made  nor  promised  gifts  to  anyone  to  reach  this  office ;  that 
I  shall  be  faithful  in  this  office  to  the  people;  that  I  shall 
act  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  and  other  laws  of 
this  country,  according  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
conscience,  and  consider  only  the  furtherance  of  the  happi- 
ness and  welfare  of  the  public  at  large." 

Article  38. — The  members  of  the  Volksraad  present 
choose  their  Chairman  after  the  opening  of  the  session,  and 
before  the  annual  business. 

Article  39. — ^All  deliberations  shall  be  settled  by  a  bare 
majority  of  the  votes  of  the  members  voting. 

Article  40. — ^The  Volksraad  does  not  separate  before  all 
matters  of  business  which  must  be  treated  of  are  finished, 
and  the  session  is  closed  by  the  President  of  the  Volksraad. 
A  member  can  obtain  leave  of  absence  from  the  Volksraad, 
if  he  is  in  such  case  as  mentioned  in  No.  2,  Article  35. 

Article  41. — The  members  of  the  Volksraad  doing  ser- 
vice as  such  shall  be  free  from  military  service,  without 
being  free  from  the  costs  which  the  military  authorities  may 
exact  from  them:  they  shall  enjoy  remuneration  for  the 
period  of  their  stay  during  the  cessation  of  their  private 
business. 

Article  42. — ^The  meetings  are  held  with  open  doors, 
unless  the  Volksraad  decide  that  the  discussions  upon  some 
proposition  be  taken  in  secret.  The  persons  present  who 
have  no  seat  in  the  Volksraad  may  only  speak  when  they 
answer  a  question  of  the  President. 

Article  43. — The  President  shall  bring  forward  for  dis- 
cussion the  proposals  for  laws  which  have  come  in  before 
the  Volksraad,  whether  the  latter  have  been  made  known  to 
the  public  three  months  before  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  or  whether  the  same  have  come  in  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Volksraad. 

Article  44. — ^When  the  notices  of  laws  and  Government 
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notices  to  the  public  have  not  been  given  in  time,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  examine  with  whom  the  blame  of  that  ddaj  lies. 
A  Landrost  found  guilty  hereof  shall  have  a  fine  of  Rds.  50 
inflicted,  and  a  Field-Comet  or  lesser  official  of  Rds.  25. 

Article  45. — ^A  copy  of  every  law  which  has  been  adopted 
shall  be  sent  in  by  the  Chairman  to  the  President  for  excca- 
tion. 

Article  46. — ^When  a  new  President  is  appointed,  the 
Volksraad  shall  depute  four  of  its  members  and  the  Secre- 
tary to  invite  him  to  come  and  take  his  official  oath  in  the 
meeting  of  the  Volksraad. 

Article  47. — On  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Council  and  the  Commandant-General,  the  Volks- 
raad shall  give  them  written  notice  thereof,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  take  the  official  oath  before  the  Volksraad  at 
a  time  to  be  fixed. 

Article  48. — ^The  President  shall  annually  submit  a  list  of 
all  officials  appointed  during  the  year  for  the  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  Volksraad. 

Article  49. — In  the  event  of  the  Court,  contemplated  by 
Article  8  of  the  Amendment  of  the  Grondwet  of  1877,  declar- 
ing the  State  President,  or  the  Supreme  Court,  contemplated 
by  Article  115  of  the  Grondwet,  declaring  the  Commandant- 
General  or  other  members  of  the  Executive  unfit  to  occupy 
his  or  their  office,  the  Chairman  of  the  Volksraad,  upon  the 
receipt  of  the  decision  of  such  Court,  shall  convene  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Volksraad,  who  shall  be  bound  to  attend,  in  order 
to  dismiss  the  official  or  officials  found  guilty ;  and  to  provide 
for  the  filling  up  of  the  vacancy  or  vacancies  so  caused. 

Article  50. — The  members  of  the  Volksraad  assemble  in 
the  Council  Hall  annually  on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  oz 
such  other  time  as  may  be  indicated  in  their  summons,  when- 
ever the  President  judges  it  necessary  that  the  Volksraad 
should  come  together ;  and  daily  from  that  time  onwards  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  be  at  work  not  less  than 
four  to  five  hours  a  day.  The  assembly  of  the  Volksraad 
shall  be  opened  and  closed  with  a  suitable  prayer. 
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Article  51. — ^The  President  of  the  Volksraad  is  responsi- 
ble that  the  meetings  are  held  according  to  regulations  in 
Article  50,  on  neglect  of  which  the  Volksraad  can  fine  him 
in  5  to  50  Rds. 

Article  52. — The  maintenance  of  order  among  the  per- 
sons present,  as  mentioned  in  Article  42,  must  be  entrusted 
to  the  Field-Comet  appointed  to  that  purpose  by  the  Land- 
rost  of  the  district  where  the  session  is  held. 

Article  53. — The  Landrost  shall  also  appoint  a  messenger 
to  be  at  the  service  of  the  Volksraad  during  the  meeting. 

Article  54. — ^The  Volksraad  judges  all  contraventions  of 
regulations  fixed  by  the  Volksraad,  and  committed  in  the  hall 
of  the  Volksraad,  and  punishes  the  infringers  without  fur- 
ther appeal. 

Article  55. — Notice  is  given  by  the  Secretary  of  all  fines 
inflicted  by  the  Volksraad,  to  the  Landrost  under  whom  tUe 
persons  fined  reside,  and  the  latter  sees  to  its  execution. 

OF  THE  STATE  PRESIDENT  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL. — ^THE  PROPOSERS  OF  LAWS. 

Article  56. — ^The  executive  power  resides  in  the  State 
President,  who  is  responsible  to  the  Volksraad.  He  is 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  burghers  entitled  to  vote,  and 
for  the  term  of  five  years.  He  is  eligible  for  re-election. 
He  must  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  need  not 
be  a  burgher  of  the  State  at  the  time  of  his  nomination,  and 
must  be  a  member  of  a  Protestant  Church,  and  have  no  dis- 
honouring sentence  pronounced  against  him.  (By  a  subse- 
quent law  the  President  must  be  chosen  from  among  the 
burghers;  he  must  be  a  burgher.    Outsiders  are  excluded.) 

Article  57. — ^The  President  is  the  first  or  highest  oflicial 
of  the  State.  All  civil  servants  are  subordinate  to  him; 
such,  however,  as  are  charged  with  exercise  of  the  judicial 
power  are  left  altogether  free  and  independent  in  ijts  exer- 
cise. 
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Article  58. — ^As  long  as  the  President  holds  his  position 
as  such  he  shall  fill  no  other,  nor  shall  he  discharge  any 
ecclesiastical  office,  nor  carry  on  any  business.  The  Presi- 
dent cannot  go  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  State  without 
consent  of  the  Volksraad.  However,  the  Executive  Q>uncil 
shall  have  the  power  to  grant  him  leave  to  go  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  State  upon  private  affairs  in  cases  of 
necessity. 

Article  59. — ^The  Vice-President  assumes  authority  in 
case  the  President  is  dismissed  or  incapable  of  acting,  or  is 
absent  from  seat  of  government. 

Article  60. — The  President  shall  be  discharged  from  his 
post  by  the  Volksraad  after  conviction  of  misconduct,  em- 
bezzlement of  public  property,  treachery,  or  other  serious 
crimes,  and  be  treated  further  according  to  the  laws. 

Article  61. — ^If  in  consequence  of  transgression  of  the 
Constitution  or  other  public  misdemeanprs  the  Volksraad 
resolve  that  the  President  shall  be  brought  to  trial,  he  shall 
be  tried  before  a  special  court  composed  of  the  members  of 
the  High  Court,  the  President  and  another  member  of  the 
Volksraad,  while  the  State  Attorney  acts  as  Public  Prose- 
cutor. The  accused  shall  be  allowed  to  secure  assistance 
of  a  lawyer  at  his  choice. 

Article  62. — The  President  is  charged  with  the  proposing 
of  laws  to  the  Volksraad,  whether  his  own  proposals  or 
others  which  have  come  in  to  him  from  the  people ;  he  must 
make  these  proposals  known  to  the  public  by  means  of  the 
Stoats  Courant  three  months  before  presenting  them  to  the 
Volksraad,  together  with  all  such  other  doctunents  as  are 
judged  useful  and  necessary  by  him. 

Article  63. — ^AU  proposals  for  a  law  sent  in  to  the  Presi- 
dent shall,  before  they  are  published,  be  judged  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Executive  Council  as  to  whether  publication  is 
necessary  or  not. 

Article  64. — The  President  submits  the  proposals  for 
laws  to*  the  Volksraad,  and  charges  the  official  to  whose  de- 
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partment  they  belong  first  and  foremost,  with  their  explana- 
tion and  defence. 

Article  65. — ^As  soon  as  the  President  has  received  the 
notice  of  the  Volksraad  that  the  proposed  law  is  adopted, 
he  shall  have  that  law  published  within  two  months,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  a  month,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  publica* 
tion,  he  shall  take  measures  for  the  execution  of  the  same. 

Article  66. — Proclamation  of  martial  law,  as  intended  in 
Article  23,  shall  only  be  made  by  the  President  with  the  as- 
sent of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council.  This  procla- 
mation must,  however,  take  place  in  case  of  pressing  danger, 
and  the  law  shall  then  at  once  be  put  into  execution ;  the  de- 
cision with  regard  to  the  danger  is  left  to  the  President  and 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  is  on  their 
responsibility.  The  Commandant-General  must  be  present 
at  the  consideration  and  decision  of  military  affairs  in  the 
Executive  Council  in  virtue  of  his  office,  and  shall  have  a 
vote  as  such  therein. 

Article  67. — The  President,  with  advice  of  the  Executive 
Council,  declares  war  and  peace,  with  reference  to  Article 
66  of  the  Constitution ;  the  Government  having  first,  if  pos- 
sible, summoned  the  Volksraad  before  the  declaration  of 
war.  Treaties  of  peace  require  the  ratification  of  the  Volks- 
raad, which  is  summoned  as  soon  as  possible  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Acticle  68. — ^The  President  appoints  all  officials,  either 
personally,  by  commission  through  the  head  officials,  taking 
into  consideration  that  all  officials  must  be  enfranchised 
burghers,  or  must  produce  good  testimonials  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Government,  and  that  so  far  as  they  are  charged 
with  financial  administration,  must  find  adequate  security 
therefor  at  the  choice  of  the  Government. 

Article  69. — ^The  President  complies,  as  far  as  possible, 
with  the  desire  of  the  people,  as  referred  to  in  Article  21. 

Article  70. — ^The  President  shall  submit,  yearly,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Volksraad,  estimates  of  general  outgoings 
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and  income,  and  therein  indicate  how  to  cover  the  deficit  or 
apply  the  surplus. 

Article  71. — ^He  shall  also  give  a  report  during  that  ses- 
sion of  that  Volksraad,  of  his  actions  during  the  past  year, 
of  the  condition  of  the  Republic  and  everything  that  con- 
cerns its  general  interest. 

Article  72. — ^After  examination  of  the  election  returns 
for  the  members  of  the  Volksraad,  sent  in  to  the  Executive 
Council,  he  shall  summon  that  Raad,  yearly,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  May,  and  whenever  necessity  so  demands. 

Article  73. — ^He  publishes  in  the  month  of  March  qr 
April  the  names  and  residences  of  those  chosen  members  of 
the  Volksraad. 

Article  74. — ^The  written  summons  of  the  members  of  the 
Volksraad  shall  be  sent  to  their  houses  three  weeks  befone 
the  opening  of  the  same. 

Article  75. — ^The  President  and  one  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  shall,  if  possible,  visit  the  towns  and  villages 
of  the  Republic  where  Landrost's  officers  are,  once  in  the 
year ;  he  shall  examine  the  state  of  those  offices,  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  the  officials,  and  on  these  circuits  give  the 
inhabitants  during  their  stay  an  opportunity  to  bring  before 
him  anything  they  are  interested  in. 

Article  76. — ^The  President  has  the  power,  saving  his 
responsibility  to  the  Volksraad,  to  dismiss  officials  from 
their  offices,  to  make  provisional  appointments,  and  to  fill 
all  open  places.  He  reports  to  the  first  following  session  of 
the  Volksraad  with  regard  to  these  transactions. 

Article  jj. — ^The  President  signs  all  appointments  of 
officials,  gives  them  their  instructions  himself,  or  has  it  read 
and  explained  to  them  by  qualified  officials,  administers  the 
oath,  makes  them  sign  it,  and  after  their  appointment  puts 
into  their  hands  a  copy  of  instructions. 

Article  78. — ^The  President  is  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  service,  the  Postal  Department  and 
Public  Works ;  he  and  the  members  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
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oil  are  at  the  same  time  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the 
powder  magazines  and  cannon  of  the  State. 

Article  79. — Correspondence  with  foreign  powers  shall 
be  carried  on  by  the  President  and  the  Executive  Council. 
The  dispatches  shall  be  signed  by  him  and  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Article  80.— The  President  with  the  Executive  Council 
has  the  right  to  diminish  or  remit  sentences  of  punishment 
passed  for  misdemeanours  or  crime,  on  recommendation  of 
the  Court  that  has  passed  the  sentence,  or  upon  petition  of 
the  person  condemned,  after  having  taken  the  advice  of  the 
Court  thereupon. 

Article  81. — Before  accepting  his  office  he  shall  take  the 
following  oath  before  the  Volksraad : — 

"As  elected  President  of  the  Republic,  I  promise  and  swear 
solemnly,  that  I  shall  be  faithful  to  the  people;  and  that  I 
shall  act  according  to  right  and  law  in  my  office,  according 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  conscience  without  respect 
of  persons ;  that  I  have  done  no  one  favour,  nor  made  pres- 
ents to  reach  this  office ;  that  I  shall  not  accept  from  anyone 
any  present  or  favour,  if  I  can  suppose  that  this  present  or 
favour  should  be  made  or  done  with  a  view  of  gaining  from 
me  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  person  who  does  the  favour 
or  makes  the  gifts ;  that  I  shall  act  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Republic,  and  intend  alone  the  furthering  of  the 
happiness  and  welfare  at  large  of  its  inhabitants." 

Article  82. — ^The  President  exercises  his  power  along 
with  the  Executive  Council.  An  Executive  Council  shall 
be  joined  to  the  President,  consisting  of  the  Commandant- 
General,  two  enfranchised  burghers,  a  Secretary,  and  a 
Notekeeper  (notulenhouder) ,  who  shall  have  an  equal  vote, 
and  bear  the  title  of  members  of  the  Executive  Council.  The 
Superintendent  of  Native  Affairs  and  the  Notekeeper  shall 
be  eX'cHicio  members  of  the  Executive  Council.  The  Presi- 
dent and  members  of  the  Executive  Council  shall  have  the 
right  to  sit,  but  not  to  vote,  in  the  Volksraad.    The  Presi- 
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dent  is  allowed,  when  important  affairs  arise,  to  invite  the 
head  official  to  be  present  in  the  Executive  Council  whose 
department  is  more  directly  concerned  with  the  subject  to 
be  treated  of.  The  said  head  official  shall  then  have  a  vote 
in  the  Executive  Council,  be  equally  responsible  for  the 
resolution  taken,  and  sign  it  along  with  the  others. 

Article  83. — According  to  the  intention  of  Article  82 
the  following  shall  be  considered  "Head  Officials":  The 
State  Attorney,  Treasurer,  Auditor,  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation, Orphan-Master,  Registrar  of  E>eeds,  Surveyor-Gen- 
eral, Postmaster-General,  Head  of  the  Mining  Department, 
Chief  Director  of  the  Telegraph  Service,  and  Chief  of  Public 
Works. 

Article  84. — ^The  President  shall  be  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Council,  and  in  case  of  an  equal  division  of  votes 
have  a  casting  vote.  For  the  ratification  of  sentences  of 
death,  or  declarations  of  war,  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Executive  Council  shall  be  requisite  for  a  decision. 

Article  85. — Regularly  once  a  month,  and  at  such  other 
times  as  the  President  shall  judge  necessary,  the  Executive 
Council  shall  sit  at  his  office. 

Article  86. — ^The  President  with  two  members  form  a 
quorum. 

Article  87. — ^AU  resolutions  of  the  Executive  Council 
and  official  letters  of  the  President  must,  besides  being  signed 
by  him,  also  be  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  latter 
is  at  the  same  time  responsible  that  the  contents  of  the  reso- 
lution, or  the  letter,  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  existing  laws. 

Article  88. — ^The  two  enfranchised  burghers  or  members 
of  the  Executive  Council  contemplated  by  Article  82  are 
chosen  by  the  Volksraad  for  the  period  of  three  years,  the 
Commandant-General  for  ten  years ;  they  must  be  members 
of  a  Protestant  Church,  have  had  no  sentence  in  a  criminal 
court  to  their  discredit,  and  have  reached  the  age  of  thirty 
years. 

Article  89. — The  Secretary  of  State  is  chosen  also  by 
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the  Volksraad,  but  is  appointed  for  the  period  of  four  years. 
On  resignation  or  expiration  of  his  term  he  is  re-eligible. 
He  must  be  a  member  of  a  Protestant  Church,  have  had  no 
sentence  in  a  criminal  court  to  his  discredit,  possess  fixed 
property  in  the  Republic,  and  have  reached  the  age  of  thirty 
years. 

Article  90. — Before  the  members  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil and  the  Commandant-General  receive  their  office,  they 
take  the  official  oath  before  the  Volksraad  and  sign  the 
same.  That  oath  shall  be  of  similar  contents  to  that  of  the 
President,  as  modified  to  the  title  or  office  of  the  person 
sworn,  and  that  of  the  Commandant-General  to  the  contents 
of  Article  108. 

Article  91. — Before  the  Secretary  of  State  receives  his 
office  he  takes  a  similar  oath  to  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Council,  with  a  small  modification  suitable  to  the  nature  of 
his  office. 

Article  92. — ^In  case  the  Volksraad  decide  to  give  effect 
to  the  complaints  mentioned  in  Article  31,  it  shall  put  the 
complaint  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Attorney  with  a  view  to 
its  examination.  If  it  appears  from  such  examination  that 
the  complaint  is  well  founded,  then  the  Volksraad  shall  send 
the  complaint  to  the  High  Court,  or  the  Court  contemplated 
in  Article  61,  with  notice  of  such  sending  to  the  said  At- 
torney. This  Court,  which  then  will  have  to  deal  with  the 
case,  shall  take  cognizance  of  the  case,  and  in  the  last  re- 
sort pronounce  sentence. 

OF  the  military  force  and  military  council. 

Article  93. — ^The  military  force  consists  of  all  the  men 
of  this  Republic  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  if  necessary 
of  all  those  of  the  natives  within  its  boundaries  whose  chiefs 
are  subject  to  it. 

Article  94. — Besides  the  armed  force  of  burghers  tr 
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called  up  in  times  of  disturbance  or  war,  there  exists  a  gen- 
eral police  and  corps  of  artillery,  for  which  each  year  a 
fixed  sum  is  drawn  upon  the  estimates. 

Article  95. — ^The  men  of  the  white  people  capable  of 
bearing  arms  are  all  men  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
sixty  years ;  and  of  the  natives,  only  those  which  are  capable 
of  being  made  serviceable  in  the  war. 

Article  96. — For  the  sub-division  of  the  military  force 
the  territory  of  this  Republic  is  divided  into  field-cometcies 
and  districts.  The  dividing  lines  of  the  field-cometcies  and 
districts  are  fixed  by  and  in  a  common  council  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Commandant-General,  and  the  adjoining  Command- 
ants and  Field-Comets ;  and  each  inhabitant  shall  be  bound 
to  obey  the  authorities  of  the  field-cometcy  or  district  in 
which  he  lives. 

Article  97. — ^The  men  are  under  the  orders  of  the  follow- 
ing ofiicers,  ascending  in  rank:  Assistant  Field-Comets, 
Field-Comets,  Commandants,  and  a  Commandant-General. 

Article  98. — ^The  officers  are  chosen  by  a  majority  of 
votes,  viz..  The  Assistant  Field-Comets  and  Field-Comets, 
by  the  enfranchised  burghers  of  the  wards,  so  also  the  Com- 
mandants by  the  enfranchised  burghers  of  the  districts,  and 
the  Commandant-General  by  all  the  enfranchised  burghers  of 
this  Republic.  Enfranchised  burghers,  according  to  this 
Article,  are  burghers  who  have  reached  the  age  of  eighteen 
years.  The  ballot-boxes  for  the  election  of  officers  shall  be 
attended  to  by  the  Landrosts,  who  shall  be  bound  to  send 
them  up  to  the  Executive  Council.  The  Executive  Council 
shall  be  obliged  to  give  notice  to  the  chosen  Commandant- 
General  of  the  choice  which  has  fallen  upon  him. 

Article  99. — ^Their  appointments  are : — ^The  Comandant- 
General  for  ten  years,  the  Commandants  for  five  years,  the 
Field-Comets,  and  the  Assistant  Field-Comets  for  three 
years;  and  on  expiration  of  this  term,  they  are  re-eligible. 
The  Commandant-General  shall  be  discharged,  or  relieved  of 
his  post,  on  conviction  of  crimes,  as  mentioned  in  Article  60. 
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Article  100. — Not  more  than  one  Commandant  shall  be 
chosen  for  each  district. 

Article  ioi. — ^The  military  force,  with  the  exception  of 
the  hired  natives,  is  summoned  for  the  maintenance  of  order, 
for  commando  duty  on  the  occasion  of  home  rebellion,  and 
without  any  exception  for  the  protection  of  the  country,  and 
to  fight  with  foreign  enemies. 

Article  102. — ^The  Assistant  Field-Q>mets  and  Field- 
Comets  are  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  order;  the 
Commandants  are  charged  with  the  commandos  on  occasion 
of  rebellion  at  home;  the  Commandant-General  with  com* 
mandos  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  disturbance  among  the 
white  population,  the  protection  of  the  country,  and  fighting 
with  foreign  enemies,  in  which  case  the  Commandant-Gen- 
eral shall  have  supreme  command  over  the  whole  army. 

Article  103. — We  must  understand  by 

(a)  Maintenance  of  order :  the  execution  of  the  laws,  the 

carrying  out  of  sentences  after  receiving  orders, 
and  the  consideration  of  measures  of  general  and 
local  interest;  also  the  supervision  over  the  natives, 
and  the  repression  of  vagrancy  and  vagabondage 
in  the  field-cometcies. 

(b)  Commandos  on  occasion  of  rebellion  among  the  na- 

tives :  bringing  Kaffir  chiefs  to  their  duty. 

(c)  Commandos  for  the  suppression  of  disorders  among 

the  white  population:  dispatching  sufficient  force 
to  the  district  where  disorder  has  broken  out ;  and 
by 

(d)  Defence  of  the  country  and  carrying  on  war :  carry- 

ing out  martial  law  and  taking  the  field  at  the  head 
of  the  army. 
Article  104. — ^AU  subordinates  receive  orders  from  the 
officers  and  officials  placed  above  them. 

Article  105. — ^All  the  officers  except  the  Commandant- 
General  shall  be,  before  taking  up  their  office,  sworn  by  the 
President  in  accordance  with  Article  77.    The  Commandant- 
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General  shall  be  sworn  by  the  Volksraad,    according  to 
Articles  90  and  106. 

Article  106. — ^This  oath  shall  be  of  the  following-  con- 
tents: 

''I  promise  and  swear  solemnly  allegiance  to  the  people 
of  this  Republic ;  that  I  shall  act  in  my  office  according  to 
the  law,  right,  and  justice,  according  to  the   best  of  my 
knowledge  and  conscience,  without  respect  of  person;  that 
I  have  made  or  promised  to  no  one  gift  or  favour  to  reach 
this  office ;  that  I  shall  receive  from  no  one  any  gift  or  fevour 
if  I  can  suspect  that  this  should  be  done  or  shown  to  per- 
suade me  in  the  duties  of  my  office  in  favour  of  the  giver  or 
favourer;  that  I  shall  obey  the  commands  of  those  placed 
over  me  according  to  the  law,  and  consider  only  the  pros- 
perity, welfare,  and  independence  of  the  country  and  people 
of  this  Republic." 

Article  107. — ^The  Field-G)mets  shall,  lawful  preven- 
tion being  excepted,  give  a  report  every  three  months  to  the 
Landrost  of  events  among  their  subordinates  in  the  wards 
in  the  past  months,  and  as  often  besides  that  time  as  a  report 
is  required  of  them.    With  regard  to  military  matters,  the 
Field-Comet  is  also  obliged  to  report  to  the  Commandant 
placed  over  him,  besides  the  Landrost.    If  he  does  not  com- 
ply therewith,  or  in  case  of  negligence,  he  shall  be  fined  in 
Rds.  10. 

Article  108. — ^The  Commandants  send  the  three-monthly 
reports  of  the  Field-Comets,  with  the  addition  of  their  own 
report,  besides  their  remarks,  to  the  Commandant-General. 
The  latter  acts  in  the  same  way  with  the  reports  of  the  Com- 
mandants in  sending  his  report  to  the  President,  and  with- 
out delay  these  reports  must  be  sent  to  the  President 

Article  109.— The  Field-Comets  shall  keep  a  list  of  those 
in  their  wards  who  are  liable  to  duty,  and  must  draw  up  that 
list  in  such  a  way  that  it  appears  therefrom  who  must  be 
summoned  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  so  that  the  duties  of 
the  men  may  be  proportionately  divided  amongst  them. 
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Article  iio. — ^The  Commandant-General  sits  in  the  Ex- 
^  ecutive  Council  as  member  of  the  same. 

Article  hi. — ^In  the  field  the  Conmiandant-General  has 
^  the  supervision  of  the  war  ammunition  of  the  State. 

Article  112. — ^The  Commandants  and  Field-Comets 
'  ^'  comply  with  the  commands  of  the  Landrosts,  so  far  as  they, 

according  to  the  regulation  of  the  laws  about  the  judicial 
administrative  power,  come  into  relation  with  the  same. 

Article  113. — Notice  of  the  contravention  mentioned  in 
Article  107  is  given  by  the  officers  to  the  Landrosts  of  their 
districts,  who  will  have  to  see  that  the  fines  are  called  in. 

Article  114. — ^A  month  after  the  expiration  of  a  com- 
mando the  President  shall,  by  means  of  the  Landrost,  take 
care  that  the  assigned  share  of  the  booty  comes  to  the 
seriously  wounded,  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  dead. 


OF  THE  JUDICIAL  POWER  AND  MAINTENANCE  OP  JUSTICE. 

Article  115. — ^The  people  entrust  the  administration  of 
justice  to : 

(a)  A  High  Court 

(6)  A  Circuit  Court. 

(c)  The  Landrosts,  in  their  capacity  as  such,  and  such 
other  officials  as  are  clothed  with  judicial  compe- 
tence by  the  law. 

The  Courts  give  judgment  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
dose  of  the  case. 

The  Chief  Justice  and  puisne  judges  must  be  duly  grad- 
uated in  law  {in  de  rechten  gepromoveerd) . 

The  public  ministry  of  public  prosecution  rests  with  the 
State  Attorney,  and  under  his  supervision  with  the  public 
prosecutors  of  the  various  districts. 

The  members  of  the  two  first  Courts  are  appointed  for 
their  lives. 

The  law  regulates  the  manner  in  which  the  discharge  shall 
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be  granted  theniy  either  honourably  or  the  reverse,  in  case  of 
misconduct  or  incapacity. 

Article  ii6. — The  Landrosts  are  appointed  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  on  every  occasion  on  the  occurrence  of  a 
vacancy.  Two  persons  possessing  the  qualifications  for 
officials  according  to  the  Grondwet  are  proposed  to  the 
enfranchised  burghers  of  the  district  concerned,  so  as  at  the 
very  latest  within  the  period  of  two  months  to  decide  between 
the  two  such  candidates  by  free  voting,  and  to  give  written 
notice  of  the  result  of  such  voting  to  the  Executive  Council. 
The  Landrosts  must  have  been  a  year  enfranchised  burghers 
and  be  members  of  a  Protestant  Church,  have  had  no 
criminal  sentence  to  their  discredit,  and  have  reached  the  age 
of  thirty  years. 

Article  117. — ^The  Landrost  of  the  place  where  the  seat 
of  Government  is  shall  be  appointed  on  recommendation  of 
the  Executive  Council  by  the  Volksraad.  To  be  capable  of 
receiving  the  appointment,  it  shall  not  be  required  to  have 
been  for  any  time  a  burgher  of  the  State. 

Article  i  18. — ^The  Landrosts  must  at  the  same  time  duljr 
provide  security  before  accepting  their  office. 

Article  119. — ^The  jury  shall  be  enfranchised  burghers 
who  have  had  no  criminal  sentence  passed  upon  them  to  their 
discredit,  and  have  reached  the  age  of  thirty  years. 

Article  120. — ^The  summons  of  the  jury  must  be  served, 
in  such  time  that  they  have,  besides  the  time  for  the  journey, 
three  free  days  at  their  disposal. 

Article  121. — ^The  persons  chosen  as  Landrosts  shall,  if 
they  intend  to  make  objections  to  the  choice  which  has  fallen 
upon  them,  send  in  their  objections  to  the  President  within 
the  first  thirty  days  after  the  choice  has  fallen  upon  them. 

Article  122. — If  within  that  time  they  send  in  no  objec- 
tion, they  are  considered  to  accept  that  office. 

Article  123. — ^The  juryman  who  does  not  comply  with  the 
summons,  mentioned  in  Article  120,  is  fined  in  Rds.  100, 
unless  he  can  allege  matter  of  excuse  as  mentioned  in 
Article  35. 
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Article  124. — The  Landrosts,  before  taking  their  office, 
take  the  following  oath  before  the  President  and  members 
of  the  Executive  Council : — 

''I  promise  and  swear  solemnly  allegiance  to  the  people 
and  laws  of  this  Republic,  and  that  I  shall  act  in  my  post 
and  office  justly  and  equitably,  without  respect  of  persons, 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  according  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  conscience;  that  I  will  accept  present  or 
favour  from  no  man,  if  I  can  suppose  that  this  has  been  made 
or  done  with  a  view  to  persuade  me  in  favour  of  the  giver  or 
favourer  in  my  judgment  or  action.  Outside  of  my  office  as 
judge  that  I  shall  obey  according  to  the  law  the  commands 
of  those  placed  over  me,  and  in  general  only  consider  the 
maintenance  of  the  law,  justice  and  order,  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  prosperity,  the  welfare  and  the  independence  of  the 
land  and  people." 

Article  125. — ^The  members  of  the  jury  shall  take  the 
following  oath  before  they  hold  session : — 

''I  promise  and  swear  solemnly  to  act  in  my  office  as 
juryman^  justly,  equitably,  without  respect  of  persons,  ac* 
cording  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  conscience,  and  to 
give  judgment  upon  the  cases  and  accusations  laid  before 
me  for  judgment  according  to  law;  that  I  have  accepted 
present  or  favour  from  no  man  from  whom  I  can  suspect 
that  this  has  been  given  or  done  in  order  to  persuade  me  in 
favour  of  the  giver  or  favourer  in  my  sentence,  and  forth- 
with to  consider  only  the  maintenance  of  law,  right  and 
order,  to  the  furtherance  of  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
this  Republic.'' 

Article  126. — The  Field-Comets  as  much  as  possible 
settle  the  differences  between  the  inhabitants  of  their  dis- 
tricts, and  prevent  the  bringing  of  processes.  For  this  end 
every  one  is  entitled  to  summon  for  this  purpose  the  person 
with  whom  he  is  at  variance  at  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Field-Comet.  The  Field-Comet's  costs  shall  be  paid  by  the 
parties  according  to  a  tariff. 
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Article  127. — All  sentences  in  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal 
cases  are  delivered  in  public,  and  executed  in  the  name  of 
the  people  of  the  South  African  Republic.  Punishments 
which  can  be  inflicted  on  white  criminals  in  this  Republic 
are: — 

1.  Imprisonment; 

2.  Hard  Labour,  with  or  without  irons,  according  to  the 

nature  of  the  case ; 

3.  Transportation  or  Exile;  and 

4.  Death. 

No  white  man  can  be  condemned  to  lashes  on  the  body,  if 
not  expressly  so  fixed  by  law. 

Article  t28. — ^The  plaintiffs  in  appeal  shall  pay,  in  case 
their  appeal  be  found  groundless  or  be  refused,  for  an  appeal 
from  the  sentence  of  the  Landrost's  Court  5  Rds.  If  it 
appear  afterwards  that  this  appeal  is  good,  then  that  money 
is  returned. 

Article  129. — ^The  copies  of  the  documents  filed  by  par- 
ties shall  be  made  up  by  the  clerks,  and  each  page  thereof 
shall  have  25  lines,  and  each  line,  taking  one  with  another, 
contain  twelve  syllables ;  the  clerks  shall  charge  two  shillings 
tad  four  pence  for  every  page. 

Article  130. — ^In  case  any  one  is  not  able  to  carry  on  a 
case,  and  nevertheless  thinks  he  has  good  grounds  for  so 
doing,  he  shall  serve  a  written  petition  to  that  end  upon  the 
Landrost  of  the  Court,  before  which  he  must  bring  his 
case.  That  Court  shall  grant  him  the  right  of  carrying  on 
his  case,  and  exempt  him  from  the  payment  of  law  costs, 
provided : 

(a)  He  has  produced  a  written  proof  from  his  Field- 
Comet  and  two  of  his  neighbors  that  he  is  not  able 
to  carry  it  on ; 
(fr)  That  the  Court,  after  a  preliminary  examination  of 
his  demand,  and  after  having  heard  the  opposite 
party  thereupon,  has  found  that  his  demand  may  be 
well  founded. 
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Article  131. — ^The  sittings  of  the  Courts  of  law  shall  be 
held :  Those  of  the  Landrosts  every  day  from  10  a.  in.  to 
3P-m. 

The  Higher  Courts  according  to  proclamation  and  rules 
making  provision  therefor. 

Article  132. — The  clerk  who  without  sufficient  reason 
leaves  his  place  unfilled,  can  be  suspended  by  the  Landrost, 
with  notice  to  the  President,  from  his  office  for  a  definite 
time,  and  another  can  be  appointed  in  his  place  after  the  lat- 
ter has  taken  the  oath  according  to  law. 

Article  133. — ^The  Courts  of  law  shall,  in  fixing  punish- 
ments,  bear  in  mind,  that  as  the  same  ptmishment  can  be 
lighter  or  heavier  for  one  man  than  another,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislators  to  punish  each  one  equally  severely 
for  a  similar  transgression  of  the  law;  and  that  punish- 
ments may  be  fixed  in  accordance  therewith. 

Article  134. — ^The  Courts  of  law  shall  try  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  hasten  the  hearing  of  cases,  and  give  judgment  there- 
upon as  soon  as  possible. 

Article  135. — ^The  clerk  or  the  Landrost  shall  keep  a 
register  of  all  cases  which  are  brought  by  parties  before  the 
Courts  and  enter  this  register  up  daily. 

OF  the  administrative  power,  or  the  civil  servants. 

Article  136. — ^The  administrative  power  of  the  home  gov- 
ernment derives  its  power  from  the  Executive  Council,  and 
is  under  the  commands  of  the  President  and  the  members 
of  the  Executive  Council. 

Article  137. — It  («.  e.  the  administrative  power)  is  in  the 
hands  of  such  officials  as  are  fixed  by  law. 

Article  138. — ^The  territory  of  the  State  is  for  these  pur- 
poses of  government  divided  into  districts,  to  which  belong 
divisions  and  towns  or  villages.  Changes  in  the  division  of 
districts  or  wards  take  place  according  to  Article  96. 

Article  139. — Each  district  is  governed  by  a  Landrost, 
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assisted  by  such  officials  as  shall  be  joined  to  him  by  the 
law.  The  Commandants  and  Field-Comets  of  the  division 
are,  as  far  as  those  purposes  of  government  are  concerned, 
under  the  orders  of  the  aforesaid  civil  servants. 

Article  140. — ^District  Council  and  town  or  village  boards 
can  be  established  where  the  population  so  desires.  At  the 
head  of  each  district  is  a  Landrost,  who  is  ex-oMcio  chair- 
man of  the  District  Council,  to  be  chosen  by  the  burghers 
of  the  district,  consisting  of  as  many  members  as  there  are 
field-cometcies. 

Article  141. — ^To  the  District  Councils  is  entrusted  the 
care  of  the  public  roads  and  other  public  works  in  the  db- 
trict,  besides  all  other  matters  conferred  on  them  by  law. 

Article  142. — With  the  exception  of  the  salaries  fixed  by 
law,  all  costs  of  the  district  board  are  borne  by  the  district 
itself.  Yearly  an  estimate  for  that  purpose  composed  of 
expenses  and  income  is  fixed  by  the  District  Council,  and 
sent  up  to  the  Executive  Council  for  ratification.  Each  year 
similarly  account  is  rendered  for  the  past  civil  year,  which 
is  closed  by  the  District  Council,  and  sent  up  to  the  Execu- 
tive Council  for  final  ratification. 

The  District  Council  shall  receive  the  ratification  of  the 
Volksraad  beforehand  before  the  raising  of  any  tax. 

Article  143. — ^At  the  head  of  each  town  or  village  govern- 
ment recognized  as  such  by  the  law  stand  a  burgomaster 
and  a  council  of  six  or  eight  members,  according  to  the  popu- 
lation. 

All  costs  for  the  defraying  of  this  local  administration 
are  borne  by  each  place.  Before  the  raising  of  any  tax  by 
a  town  or  village  board  the  ratification  of  the  law  is  re- 
quisite. 

For  the  local  estimate  and  accounts  the  same  rules  hold 
good  as  fixed  in  the  preceding  articles  for  those  of  a  dis- 
trict. 

Article  144. — ^All  publications  are  published  in  the 
Stoats  Courant  and  made  public  by  the  Field-Comets  in  their 
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divisions  by  calling  the  inhabitants  of  those  divisions  to- 
gether. 

Article  145. — ^All  officials  are  obliged  to  answer  as  soon 
as  possible  the  official  letters  received  by  them,  and  to  deal 
with  their  contents. 

Article  146. — ^The  Field-Comet  shall  keep  an  exact  regis- 
ter of  all  new  inhabitants  who  come  in  their  division ;  of  all 
changes  or  removals  of  the  inhabitants  elsewhere;  of  all 
deaths  taking  place  among  them;  and  of  all  male  persons 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

Article  147. — ^AU  small  traders  who  enter  this  territory 
shall  not  trade  until  they  are  provided  with  a  license, 
which  has  been  obtained  at  one  of  the  Landrost's  offices, 
and  signed  by  the  Landrost. 

Article  148.— It  shall  not  be  permitted  that  newly-arrived 
persons  should  settle  in  any  uninhabited  districts  in  this  Re- 
public without  the  knowledge  and  permission  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  State. 

Article  149. — Where  sudi  is  not  entrusted  to  a  town  or 
village  council,  the  Landrosts  are  charged  with  the  duty  of 
overseeing  a  town  or  village,  together  with  all  subordinate 
functions,  so  that  everything  may  take  place  in  regular  order. 

OF  THE  finances  OF  THE  STATE. 

Article  150. — ^The  income  of  the  State  and  taxes  of  the 
inhabitants  are  regulated  by  the  law. 

Article  151. — ^AU  farms  and  grounds  of  the  inhabitants 
are  guaranteed  by  the  Government  as  fixed  property,  with 
the  right  reserved  to  the  Government  to  lay  down  a  public 
road  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  over  such  farms  when  it 
is  demanded. 

Article  152. — ^AU  who,  living  outside  of  the  Republic, 
possess  uninhabited  ground  or  farms  in  this  Republic  shall 
pay  for  each  farm  as  long  as  it  is  uninhabited  a  double  tax 
yearly. 
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Article  153. — ^The  tax  for  each  ''erf'  in  the  towns  shall 
be  regulated  by  the  law;  and  no  money  for  water  rights 
shall  be  exacted  from  the  public. 

Article  154. — ^All  surveyed  or  inspected  farms  must  on 
sale  be  conveyed  within  the  period  of  six  months,  and  the  pro- 
prietary due  (heerenrecht)  be  paid  within  the  period  of  six 
months ;  in  case  of  neglect  to  comply  with  above,  after  the 
promulgation  of  this  law,  the  proprietary  due  shall  be 
double.    The  ground  is  conveyed  from  the  first  owner. 

Article  155. — ^The  taxes  to  be  paid  by  the  people,  where 
no  other  officials  are  appointed  by  law,  are  paid  at  the  office 
of  the  Landrosts  of  the  districts. 

Article  156. — ^All  uninspected  farms  which  are  under  ap- 
plication must  be  inspected  as  soon  as  possible. 

Article  157. — ^Every  one  who  owns  property  and  chooses 
to  do  so,  shall,  besides  the  inspectors,  be  able  to  make  use 
of  a  surveyor,  for  the  surveying  and  charting  of  his  ground. 

Article  158. — No  civil  servant  shall  have  the  ri^t  to 
defend  cases  before  the  courts  of  law  except  for  himself. 

Article  159. — ^AU  earlier  laws  and  resolutions  in  conffict 
with  the  contents  of  these  laws  are  altogether  suspended. 

S.  J.  P.  Kruger, 

President. 
C.  Van  Boeschoten, 
'Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

Government  Offices, 
Pretoria,  19th  November,  1889. 


LAW  No.  4, 1891. 

FOR    THE    establishment    OF    A    REPRESENTATION    OF    THE 
PEOPLE  CONSISTING  OF  TWO  VOLKSRAADS. 

Article  i. — ^The  legislative  power  shall  rest  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  people,  which  shall  consist  of  a  First  Volks- 
raad  and  a  Second  Volksraad. 
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Article  2. — ^The  First  Volksraad  shall  be  the  highest  au- 
thority in  the  State,  just  as  the  Volksraad  was  before  this 
law  came  into  operation. 

The  First  Volksraad  shall  be  the  body  named  the  Volks- 
raad until  this  law  came  into  operation.  From  the  period 
of  this  law  coming  into  operation,  the  name  of  that  body 
shall  be  altered  from  the  Volksraad  to  the  First  Volksraad. 
The  persons  forming  that  body  as  members  shall,  however, 
remain  the  same,  only  they  shall  from  the  said  period  be 
named  members  of  the  First  Volksraad  instead  of  members 
of  the  Volksraad. 

All  laws  and  resolutions  having  reference  to  the  Volksraad 
and  the  members  thereof  shall  remain  in  force  and  apply  to 
the  First  Volksraad  and  the  members  thereof,  except  in  so 
far  as  a  change  is  or  shall  be  made  by  this  and  later  laws. 

Article  3. — ^Thc  First  and  the  Second  Volksraad  meet  at 
least  once  a  year. 

This  ordinary  meeting  is  opened  in  a  united  session  on  the 
first  Monday  in  the  month  of  May,  under  the  Presidency 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  First  Volksraad.  Extraordinary 
meetings  can  be  summoned  by  the  President  as  often  as  he 
judges  it  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  country. 

Article  4. — ^The  number  of  the  members  of  the  Second 
Volksraad  shall  be  the  same  as  of  the  First  Volksraad.  This 
number  shall  be  fixed  later  by  the  First  Volksraad  for  both 
Volksraads. 

Article  5. — ^Each  member  of  either  of  the  two  Volksraads 
takes  the  following  oath  on  accepting  his  office  of  dignity 
before  the  Chairman : — 

"As  elected  as  member  of  the  First  (or  Second)  Volks- 
raad of  the  representation  of  the  people  of  this  Republic, 
I  declare,  promise,  and  swear  solemnly  that  I  have  neither 
made  nor  promised  present  to  anyone  to  reach  this  honour, 
that  I  shall  be  faithful  in  this  office  of  dignity  to  the  people 
and  its  independence,  that  I  shall  behave  according  to  the 
Constitution  and  other  laws  of  this  Republic,  according  to 
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the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  conscience,  and  that  I  shall 
always  aim  at  the  furtherance  of  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  inhabitants  in  general." 

Article  6. — ^The  manner  of  election  of  the  members  of 
the  Second  Volksraad  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  First  Volksraad. 

Article  7. — ^The  members  of  the  Second  Volksraad  shall 
enjoy  the  same  allowance  as  the  members  of  the  First  Volks- 
raady  and  have  the  same  obligations  with  r^ard  to  inform- 
ing their  electors  of  their  laws  and  resolutions. 

Article  8. — ^The  members  of  the  Seoond  Volksraad  are 
chosen  for  the  period  of  four  years. 

In  the  first  ordinary  session  of  the  Second  Volksraad  it 
shall  be  decided  by  lot  which  members  shall  belong  to  that 
half  which  must  resign  already  after  the  lapse  of  the  first 
two  years. 

Article  9. — ^The  members  of  the  First  Volksraad  are 
chosen  by  those  enfranchised  burghers  who  have  obtained 
the  burgher  right,  either  before  this  law  came  into  opera- 
tion, or  thereafter  by  birth,  and  have  reached  the  age  of  six- 
teen years. 

The  franchise  for  the  First  Volksraad  can  besides  also  be 
obtained  by  those  who  have  during  ten  years  been  eligible 
for  the  Second  Volksraad,  by  resolution  of  the  First  Volks- 
raad, and  according  to  rules  to  be  fixed  later  by  law. 

Article  10. — ^The  members  of  the  Second  Volksraad  are 
chosen  by  all  enfranchised  burghers  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  sixteen  years. 

Article  ii. — No  one  is  allowed  to  offer  himself  for  elec- 
tion for  both  Volksraads,  or  in  more  districts  or  election 
divisions  than  one  at  the  same  time. 

Article  12. — ^The  members  of  the  Volksraad  may  not 
stand  to  one  another  in  the  relation  of  father  and  son  or 
stepson. 

Article  13. — ^No  military  officer  or  official  who  enjoys 
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a  fixed  yearly  or  monthly  salary,  as  such,  may  offer  himself 
for  election  as  member  of  either  Volksraad. 

Arzticle  14. — ^No  coloured  person  or  bastard,  nor  persons 
of  public  bad  conduct,  or  those  who  have  had  a  discreditable 
criminal  sentence  passed  on  them,  nor  any  non-rehabilitated 
bankrupts  or  insolvents  whatsoever  shall  be  eligible  as  mem- 
bers of  either  Volksraad. 

Article  15. — ^To  be  able  to  take  a  seat  as  member  of  the 
First  Volksraad,  he  who  has  been  lawfully  chosen  must  be 
thirty  years  old,  and  member  of  a  Protestant  church,  live  in 
the  Republic,  have  obtained  fixed  property  there  and  the 
burgher  right,  either  before  this  law  came  into  operation,  or 
thereafter  by  birth,  or  have  obtained  the  franchise  for  the 
First  Volksraad  according  to  Sub-section  2  of  Article  9. 

Article  16. — To  be  able  to  take  a  seat  as  member  of  the 
Second  Volksraad,  he  who  has  been  lawfully  chosen  must  be 
thirty  years  old,  have  been  enfranchised  burgher  during 
the  two  immediately  preceding  years,  be  a  member  of  a 
Protestant  church,  live  in  the  Republic,  and  have  fixed  prop- 
erty there. 

Article  17. — ^Each  Volksraad  chooses  its  own  chairman 
from  among  its  own  members. 

Article  18. — ^Each  Volksraad  appoints,  from  outside  its 
members,  its  own  secretary  on  proposal  of  the  Executive 
Council. 

Article  19. — ^Each  Volksraad  shall  have  to  judge  if  elec- 
tions and  the  qualifications  of  its  own  members  are  accord- 
ing to  law. 

Article  20. — ^Each  Volksraad  shall  establish  its  own  ar- 
rangement of  order,  shall  regulate  the  process  of  its 
transactions,  and  the  power  of  the  Chairman  shall  be  de- 
fined by  itself. 

Article  21. — ^The  President  and  the  members  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  shall  sit  in  both  Volksraads,  with  right  to 
take  part  in  the  discussions,  but  without  a  vote. 
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Article  22. — The  quorum  of  both  the  First  and  the  Sec- 
ond Volksraad  shall  consist  of  twelve  members.  If  there 
is  no  quorum  present  in  the  Second  Volksraad,  its  secretary 
shall  at  once  give  notice  of  the  same  to  the  First  Volksraad. 

Article  23. — ^The  sessions  of  both  Volksraads  shall  be 
held  in  public,  unless  the  majority  in  special  cases  resolve  to 
revoke  the  publicity. 

Article  24. — ^Each  Volksraad  shall  keep  minutes  of  its 
transactions.  It  shall  have  these  published  regularly  in  the 
Stoats  Courant,  except  the  notes  of  the  secret  sittings,  which 
shall  only  be  partly  published  with  the  consent  of  the  First 
Volksraad. 

Article  25. — ^Each  Volksraad  has  the  right  to  punish  its 
own  members  for  disorderly  conduct.  Each  Volksraad  has, 
in  addition,  the  right  to  suspend  a  member  with  two-thirds 
of  the  votes  given. 

Article  26. — ^A  period  of  three  months  shall  be  left  to  the 
people  to  enable  those  who  so  wish  to  express  their  judgment 
of  a  proposed  law  to  the  Volksraads,  except  those  laws 
which  can  suffer  no  delay. 

Article  2^, — ^The  Second  Volksraad  shall  have  the  power 
to  pass  further  regulations  on  the  following  subjects  as  is 
necessary,  either  by  law  or  resolution : — 

(i)  The  department  of  mines. 

(2)  The  making  and  support  of  wagon  and  post  roads. 

(3)  The  postal  department. 

(4)  The  department  of  telegraphs  and  telephones. 

(5)  The  protection  of  inventions,  samples  and  trade- 

marics. 

(6)  The  protection  of  the  right  of  the  author. 

(7)  The  exploitation  and  support  of  the  woods  and  salt- 

pans. 

(8)  The  prevention  and  coping  with  contagious  diseases. 

(9)  The  condition,  the  rights,  and  obligations  of  com- 

panies. 

(10)  Insolvency. 
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(11)  Civil  procedure. 

(12)  Criminal  procedure. 

(13)  Such  other  subjects  as  the  First  Volksraad  shall  de- 

cide later  by  law  or  resolution,  or  the  First  Volks- 
raad shall  specially  refer  to  the  Second  Volks- 
raad. 

Article  28. — ^AU  laws  or  resolutions  accepted  by  the  Sec- 
ond Volksraad  are  as  soon  as  possible,  that  is  to  say  at  the 
outside  within  forty-eight  hours,  communicated  both  to  the 
First  Volksraad  and  to  the  President. 

Article  29. — ^The  President  has  the  right,  when  he  has 
received  notice  from  the  Second  Volksraad  of  the  adoption 
of  a  law  or  a  resolution,  to  bring  that  law  or  resolution 
before  the  First  Volksraad  for  consideration  within  fourteen 
days  after  the  receipt  of  such  notice.  The  President  is  in 
any  case  bound,  after  the  receipt  of  such  a  notice,  to  com- 
municate it  to  the  First  Volksraad  within  the  said  time. 

Article  30. — If  the  President  has  not  brought  the  law  or 
resolution  as  communicated  before  the  First  Volksraad  for 
consideration,  and  the  First  Volksraad  has  not  on  its  own 
part  thought  it  necessary  to  take  said  law  or  resolution  into 
consideration,  the  President  shall,  unless  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Executive  Council  he  thinks  it  undesir- 
able in  the  interests  of  the  State,  be  bound  to  have  that  law 
or  resolution  published  in  the  first  succeeding  Volksraad, 
unless  within  the  said  fourteen  days  the  First  Volksraad 
may  be  adjourned,  in  which  case  the  publication  in  the 
Stoats  Courant  shall  take  place  after  the  lapse  of  eight  days 
from  the  commencement  of  the  first  succeeding  session  of  the 
First  Volksraad. 

Article  31. — ^The  law  or  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sec- 
ond Volksraad  shall  have  no  force,  unless  published  by  the 
President  in  the  Stoats  Courant. 

Article  32. — ^The  legal  effect  of  a  law  or  resolution  pub- 
lished by  the  President  in  the  Stoats  Courant  may  not  be 
questioned,  saving  the  right  of  the  people  to  make  memorials 
about  it. 
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Article  33. — ^This  law  comes  into  operation  two  months 
after  publication  in  the  Stoats  Courant. 

S.  J.  P.  Kruger, 

President. 
Dr.  W.  J.  Leyds, 

Secretary  of  State. 
Government  Offices, 
Pretcmua,  23rd  June,  189a 


CHAPTER  III. 

FX7LL  TEXT  OF  THE  FRANCHISE  LAW.      PUBLISHED  JULY  26, 

1899.     LAW  NO.  3. 

Whereas,  It  has  appeared  desirable  to  amend  and  amplify 
certain  provisions  of  the  laws  with  reference  to  naturaliza- 
tion and  the  obtaining  of  the  full  franchise ;  and 

Whereas,  These  amendments  will  not  permit  of  delay 
by  being  published  three  months  beforehand  in  terms  of 
Article  12  of  the  Grondwet,  and  as  they  have  already  been 
accepted  by  the  people  in  principle ;  it  is  hereby  enacted  that: 
Article  i. — ^Each  white  male  stranger,  who  has  reached 
the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  who  settles  or  has  settled  in 
the  South  African  Republic  with  the  intention  of  residing 
there,  shall  in  future  be  able  to  obtain  letters  of  naturaliza- 
tion, provided  that  he  fulfills  the  following  provisions  and 
enactments — 
X^)  The  applicant  shall  produce  a  certificate  from  the 
Field-Cornet  and  the  Landrost  of  his  ward  and 
district,  countersigned  by  the  G>mmandant  of  the 
district,  to  show  that  he  was,  during  the  time — ^re- 
quired in  his  case — ^preceding  the  naturalization, 
continually  registered  on  the  Field-G>met's  list; 
was   during   this   time   domiciled   in   the    South 
African  Republic ;  and  during  this  time  obeyed  the 
laws  of  the  land  and  committed  no  crime  against 
the  independence  of  the  South  African  Republic. 

If  the  Field-Comet  and  Landrost  are  not  from 
their  personal  knowledge  able  to  grant  such  cer- 
tificate, they  shall  do  so  on  the  strength  of  affidavits 
of  the  applicant  and  two  well  known,  fully  enfran- 
chised burghers  of  the  ward  and  district,  declaring 
that  the  applicant  has,  during  the  necessary  period, 

(47) 
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been  domiciled  in  the  South  African  Republic,  and 
has  during  that  time  obeyed  the  laws  of  the  land, 
and  has  committed  no  crime  against  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  South  African  Republic. 

If  the  Field-Comet  and  Landrost  and  Command- 
ant refuse  to  grant  such  certificate  or  to  sign  it, 
the  applicant  may  appeal  to  the  Executive  CoundL 

If  the  Field-Comet's  books  are  destroyed  or  lost 
the  applicant  shall  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
State  Secretary  and  State  Attorney,  by  means  of 
affidavits,  that  he  was  registered. 

(b)  The  applicant  shall  produce  a  sworn  declaration 

made  by  himself  to  the  effect  that  he  has  had  no 
dishonouring  sentence  passed  on  him,  and  shall 
produce  further  proof  of  good  behavior. 

By  dishonouring  sentence  shall  be  understood  a 
sentence  for  the  crimes  of  high  treason,  murder, 
rape,  theft,  fraud,  perjury,  or  forgery. 

(c)  The  applicant  shall  produce  proof  that  he  possesses 

unmortgaged  fixed  property  to  the  value  of  £150, 
or  pays  rent  to  the  amount  of  £$0  per  annum,  or 
draws  a  fixed  salary  or  wage  of  iioo  per  annum, 
or  makes  an  independent  living  by  farming  or 
cattle-breeding. 

(d)  The  person  desiring  to  be  naturalized  shall,  before 

the  official  granting  of  the  letters  of  naturaliza- 
tion, take  the  following  oath,  by  which  he  will  be 
understood  to  renounce  and  give  up  all  burgher 
rights  enjoyed  in  and  burgher  duties  and  subjec- 
tion to  any  State  or  mler : 

''I  swear  (or  I  solemnly  declare  that  the  taking 
of  an  oath  is  not  permitted  by  my  religion,  and 
promise),    faithfully    in    all    righteousness,    and 

in  terms  of  Law  No.  ,  of  1899,  with  which 

I  declare  to  be  acquainted,  that  I  shall  be  loyal  to 
this   State,   shall   honour  and   support   its   inde- 
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pendence,  shall  subject  myself  to  the  Grondwet  and 
the  lawful  authorities  of  the  land,  and  shall  in  all 
respects  conduct  myself  as  it  behooves  a  loyal 

burgher  of  this  State.    So  truly  help  me  God 

or  that  I  solemnly  promise." 

Before  a  person  who  has  already  been  natural- 
ized is  admitted  to  the  full  f ranchise,  he  shall,  when 
he  makes  application  therefor,  besides  fulfilling  the 
other  requirements  of  this  Law,  again  produce 
proof  of  fulfilment  of  the  provisions  and  enact- 
ments of  Sections  a,  b  and  c. 

No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  or  be  allowed  to 
obtain  letters  of  naturalization  or  full  franchise  un- 
less he  has  fulfilled  the  aforementioned  provisions, 
with  the  exception  of  cases  for  which  this  or  any 
other  Law  makes  special  provision. 
Article  2. — Each  person  who  comes  or  has  come  to 
the  South  African  Republic  to  stay  shall,  after  at  least  two 
years,  and  after  fulfillment  of  the  provisions  of  Article  i, 
be  able  to  obtain  letters  of  naturalization,  and  shall,  at  least 
five  years  after  naturalization,  be  able  to  obtain  the  full  fran- 
chise, provided  that  in  both  instances,  six  months  before  the 
expiration  of  the  fixed  period,  he  gives  written  notice  of 
his  intention  to  apply  therefor  to  the  State  Secretary  through 
the  Field-Comet  and  Landrost  of  his  ward  and  district. 

The  Field-Cornet  shall  be  bound,  under  pain  of  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  iio  in  each  case  of  neglect,  to  send  this 
notice  to  the  State  Secretary  through  the  Landrost  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  at  the  most  within  thirty  days  of  the  sending 
in  thereof,  for  publication  in  the  Stoats  Courant  for  general 
information,  and  the  State  Secretary  shall  without  loss  of 
time  publish  such  notice  three  consecutive  times  in  the 
Stoats  Courant. 

Article  3. — ^Each  person  who  comes  or  has  come  into  the 
South  African  Republic  to  stay  shall,  at  least  seven  years 
after  sending  in  to  the  Field-Comet  a  notice  of  his  intention 
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to  be  naturalized,  in  accordance  with  the  form  contained  in 
Schedule  A,  be  able  to  obtain  letters  of  naturalization  with 
the  full  franchise  on  fulfilling  the  provisions  of  Article  i. 

Such  notice  shall  be  sent  by  the  Field-G>met  to  the  State 
Secretary  and  be  published  by  him,  all  under  the  same  pro- 
vision and  punishment  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  article. 

If  the  person  desires  to  obtain  letters  of  naturalization 
with  full  franchise  after  seven  years,  he  shall  also,  at  least 
six  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  period,  give  written 
notice  to  the  State  Secretary,  the  Field-Comet  and  Land- 
rost  of  his  ward  and  district 

This  notice  shall  also  be  sent  to  the  State  Secretary  by  the 
Field-Comet,  and  the  latter  shall  publish  it  in  the  Staais 
Courant,  all  under  the  same  provision  and  punishment  as  set 
forth  in  Article  2. 

The  applicant  shall  then,  on  application  for  the  letters 
of  naturalization  with  full  franchise,  further  give  proof  that 
he  has  sent  in  the  notice,  in  accordance  with  the  form  of 
Schedule  A,  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  article, 
for  proof  of  which  it  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  copy  of 
the  Stoats  Courant  in  which  the  notice  was  published. 

Article  4. — ^Each  person  who  has  come  to  the  South 
African  Republic  to  stay  before  the  coming  into  force  of  this 
Law  shall,  on  fulfilment  of  the  provisions  of  Article  i,  be 
able  to  obtain  letters  of  naturalization  at  least  seven  years 
after  his  coming  into  the  country. 

In  case  the  applicant  is  not  entitled  to  the  full  franchise 
six  months  after  the  coming  into  force  of  this  Law,  he  shall 
give  proof  that  he,  within  six  months  after  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  Law  sent  to  the  Field-Comet  of  his  ward  a  writ- 
ten notice  of  his  intention  to  become  naturalized. 

If  he  neglect  to  send  in  this  notice,  in  accordance  with 
the  form  contained  in  Schedule  A,  or  if  he  does  not  produce 
the  certificate  mentioned  in  Article  i,  Section  a,  the  appli- 
cant shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  full  franchise  in  terms  of 
this  Article,  but  only  in  terms  of  Articles  2  and  3. 
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Such  notice  shall  be  sent  by  the  Field-Comet  to  the  State 
Secretary,  and  the  latter  shall  publish  the  same  in  the 
Stoats  Courant,  all  under  the  same  provisions  and  punish- 
ment as  set  forth  in  Article  2. 

If  he  is  naturalized  after  this  Law  comes  into  force,  he 
may  obtain  the  full  franchise  after  five  years  from  the  date 
of  his  naturalization,  and,  if  he  chooses,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  i  of  this  Article. 

Article  5. — Nothing  provided  in  this  Law  shall  prevent 
the  Executive  Council  from  granting  letters  of  naturalization 
with  or  without  the  full  franchise  to  persons  who  take  a 
position  in  the  service  of  the  country,  or  have  rendered  ser- 
vices to  the  country,  or  who  have  in  any  other  respect  ren- 
dered themselves  of  service  to  the  country,  although  in  their 
case  they  have  not  fulfilled  the  provisions  of  the  Law  pro- 
vided that  they  take  the  oath  in  accordance  with  Article  i. 

Article  6. — ^Youths  not  bom  in  the  State,  and  whose 
fathers  have  obtained  letters  of  naturalization  or  full  fran- 
chise before  they  (the  youth)  had  reached  the  age  of  six- 
teen years,  have  the  same  franchise  as  their  father. 

Youths  bom  in  this  State,  whose  fathers  were  neither 
naturalized  nor  had  the  full  franchise,  may  be  naturalized 
at  their  sixteenth  year  by  taking  the  oath  mentioned  in 
Article  i,  and  may,  five  years  after  that,  obtain  the  full  fran- 
chise by  fulfilling  the  provisions  mentioned  in  Article  i, 
Sections  a  and  b.  They  shall  also,  on  their  sixteenth  year, 
by  giving  notice  as  contained  in  Schedule  A,  be  able  to  ob- 
tain the  full  franchise  five  years  thereafter,  on  fulfillment  of 
the  provisions  contained  in  Article  i.  Sections  a,  b  and  d. 

Article  7. — The  application  for  naturalization  and  the 
full  franchise  must  be  sent  with  the  necessary  proofs  to  the 
State  Secretary  by  the  Field-Comet,  through  the  Landrost, 
and  the  latter  shall  refer  these  to  the  State  Attorney,  who 
shall  send  them  back  to  the  State  Secretary  with  his  advice. 
If  the  State  Secretary  and  State  Attomey  have  no  legal  ob- 
jection to  the  granting  of  the  letter  of  naturalization  or  full 
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franchise*  then  this  shall  be  granted.    If  there  is  any  objec- 
tion, the  Executive  Council  shall  decide. 

The  letters  of  naturalization  and  full  franchise  shall  be 
signed  by  the  State  Secretary  and  State  Attorney.  The 
State  Secretary  shall  cause  the  letters  of  naturalization  and 
full  franchise  to  be  granted  by  an  official  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  and  cause  the  necessary  oath  of  naturalization  to  be 
taken  before  this  official. 

The  letters  of  naturalization  shall  bear  a  stamp  of  £2 
sterling;  the  granting  of  the  full  franchise  to  persons  who 
are  already  naturalized  shall  be  free  of  cost. 

Article  8. — No  person  who  is  not  considered  as  a  white 
inhabitant  of  the  South  African  Republic  shall  obtain  the 
franchise,  in  accordance  with  Article  9  of  the  Grondwet 

Article  9. — ^AU  laws  and  provisions,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  in  conflict  with  this  Law,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Article  10. — ^This  Law  comes  into  force  immediately 
after  publication  in  the  Stoats  Courant. 

S.  J.  P.  Kruger, 

State  President. 
F.  W.  Reitz, 

State  Secretary. 
Government  Buildings, 
Pretoria,  July  26, 1899. 


Schedule  A. 


I  at  present  resident  at 

in  the  South  African  Republic,  formerly  residing  at 

in  whose  occupation  is 

desiring  to  reside  for  good  in  the  South  African  Republic, 
hereby  give  notice  that  I,  years  from  date,  will  make 

application  for  letters  of  naturalization  with  the  full  fran- 
chise, and  declare  that  I  am  acquainted  with  the  duties  im- 
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posed  on  me  by  Law  No.  ,  1899,  *o  ^^V  ^^^  '^^^  ^^^ 
commit  no  crime  against  the  independence  of  the  South 
African  Republic. 


PROPOSED  MODIFICATIONS. 

PROPOSAL  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  FOR  A  JOINT  INQUIRY. 

British  Agent  to  South  African  Republic,  August  2,  iSpp. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  authorize  me  to  invite  President 
of  South  African  Republic  to  appoint  delegates  to  discuss 
with  delegates  to  be  appointed  by  me  on  behalf  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government^  whether  Uitlander  population  will 
be  given  immediate  and  substantial  representation  by  fran- 
chise law  recently  passed  by  Volksraad,  together  with  other 
measures  connected  with  it»  such  as  increase  of  seats,  and,  if 
not,  what  additions  or  alterations  may  be  necessary  to  secure 
that  result.  In  this  discussion  it  should  be  understood  that 
the  delegates  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  be  free  to 
make  any  suggestions  calculated  to  improve  measures  in 
question  and  secure  their  attaining  the  end  desired.  Per- 
sonally I  wish  to  add  the  expression  of  my  earnest  hope  that 
Government  of  South  African  Republic  may  accept  this  pro- 
posal, and  that  we  may  proceed  to  discuss  the  composition 
of  the  proposed  Commission,  method  of  procedure,  and  place 
of  meeting,  at  once.  Government  of  South  African  Republic 
will,  I  feel  sure,  agree  with  me  that,  if  proposal  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  is  accepted,  the  inquiry  should  be  held 
as  soon  as  possible. 

ALTERNATIVE  PROPOSAL  OP  THE  SOUTH   AFRICAN   REPUBUC 

F.  IV.  Reitz  to  British  Agent. 

ipth  August. 

Sir,  With  reference  to  your  proposal  for  a  joint  enquiry 
in  your  dispatches  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  August,  Govern- 
ment of  South  African  Republic  have  the  honour  to  suggest 
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the  following  alternative  proposal  for  consideration  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  which  this  Government  trusts  may 
lead  to  a  final  settlement :  ( i )  The  Government  are  willing 
to  recommend  to  the  Volksraad  and  the  people  a  5  years' 
retrospective  franchise,  as  proposed  by  His  Excellency  the 
High  Commissioner  on  the  ist  June,  1899.  (2)  The  Gov- 
ernment are  further  willing  to  recommend  to  the  Volksraad 
that  8  new  seats  in  the  First  Volksraad,  and,  if  necessary, 
also  in  the  Second  Volksraad,  be  given  to  the  population  of 
the  Witwatersrand,  thus  with  the  2  sitting  members  for 
the  Goldfields,  giving  to  the  population  thereof  10  repre- 
sentatives in  a  Raad  of  36,  and  in  future  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Goldfields  of  this  Republic  shall  not  fail 
below  the  proportion  of  one-fourth  of  the  total.  (3)  The 
new  burghers  shall  equally  with  the  old  burghers  be  en- 
titled to  vote  at  the  election  for  State  President  and  Com- 
mandant-General. (4)  This  Government  will  always  be 
prepared  to  take  into  consideration  such  friendly  suggestions 
regarding  the  details  of  the  Franchise  Law  as  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  through  the  British  Agent,  may  wish  to  convey 
to  it  (5)  In  putting  forward  the  above  proposals  Govern- 
ment of  South  African  Republic  assumes:  (a)  That  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  agree  that  the  present  interven- 
tion shall  not  form  a  precedent  for  future  similar  action 
and  that  in  the  future  no  interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  Republic  will  take  place,  (b)  That  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will  not  further  insist  on  the  assertion  of  the 
suzerainty,  the  controversy  on  the  subject  being  allowed 
tacitly  to  drop,  (c)  That  arbitration  (from  which  foreign 
element  other  than  Orange  Free  State  is  to  be  excluded) 
will  be  conceded  as  soon  as  the  franchise  scheme  has  become 
law.  (6)  Immediately  on  Her  Majesty's  Government  ac- 
cepting this  proposal  for  a  settlement,  the  Government  will 
ask  the  Volksraad  to  adjourn  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
the  people  about  it,  and  the  whole  scheme  might  become  law 
say  within  a  few  weeks.    (7)  In  the  meantime  the  form  and 
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scope  of  the  proposed  Tribunal  are  also  to  be  discussed  and 
provisionally  agreed  upon,  while  the  franchise  scheme  is 
being  referred  to  the  people,  so  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in 
putting  an  end  to  the  present  state  of  affairs.  The  Govern- 
ment trust  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  clearly  un- 
derstand that  in  the  opinion  of  this  Government  the  exist- 
ing franchise  law  of  this  Republic  is  both  fair  and  liberal  to 
the  new  population,  and  that  the  consideration  that  induces 
them  to  go  further,  as  they  do  in  the  above  proposals,  is 
their  strong  desire  to  get  the  controversies  between  the  two 
Governments  settled,  and  further  to  put  an  end  to  present 
strained  relations  between  the  two  Governments  and  the 
incalculable  harm  and  loss  it  has  already  occasioned  in  South 
Africa,  and  to  prevent  a  racial  war  from  the  effects  of  which 
South  Africa  may  not  recover  for  many  generations,  per- 
haps never  at  all,  and  therefore  this  Government,  having  re- 
regard  to  all  these  circumstances  would  highly  appreciate  it 
if  Her  Majesty's  Government,  seeing  the  necessity  of  pre- 
venting the  present  crisis  from  developing  still  further  and 
the  urgency  of  an  early  termination  of  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  would  expedite  the  acceptance  or  refusal  of  the  settle- 
ment here  offered. 

2ist  August. 

Sir,  In  continuation  of  my  dispatch  of  the  19th  instant, 
and  with  reference  to  the  communication  to  you  of  the  State 
Attorney  this  morning,!  wish  to  forward  to  you  the  following 
in  explanation  thereof,  with  the  request  that  the  same  may 
be  telegraphed  to  His  Excellency  the  High  Commissioner  for 
South  Africa,  as  forming  part  of  the  proposals  of  this  Gov- 
ernment embodied  in  the  above-named  dispatch:  (i)  The 
proposals  of  this  Government  regarding  question  of  fran- 
chise and  representatioir  contained  in  that  dispatch  must 
be  regarded  as  expressly  conditional  on  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment consenting  to  the  points  set  forth  in  paragraph  5  of 
the  dispatch,  viz. :  (a)  In  future  not  to  interfere  in  internal 
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affairs  of  the  South  African  Republic  (b)  Not  to  insist 
further  on  its  assertion  of  existence  of  suzerainty,  (c)  To 
agree  to  arbitration.  (2)  Referring  to  paragraph  6  of  the 
dispatch,  this  Government  trusts  that  it  is  clear  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  that  this  Government  has  not  ccm- 
sulted  the  Volksraad  as  to  this  question  and  will  only  do  so 
when  an  aflbmative  reply  to  its  proposals  has  been  reoeived 
from  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

NOTE. 

In  reply  to  the  above  proposals  of  the  South  African 
Republic,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  declared 
Great  Britain  "unable  to  appreciate  the  objections  enter- 
tained by  the  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic 
to  a  Joint  G>mmission  of  Inquiry/'  and  refused  to  enter 
into  a  consideration  of  the  alternative  proposals  of  the  South 
African  Republic 

As  a  consequence  of  this  refusal,  the  South  African  Re- 
public communicated  to  Great  Britain  that  the  ''proposal  for 
a  five  years'  franchise  and  extension  of  representation  of  the 
Witwatersrand  with  the  conditions  attached  thereto"  had 
lapsed,  whereby  also  lapsed  the  necessity  of  laying  it  before 
the  representatives  of  the  people  for  ratification. 

During  the  month  of  September  following,  the  n^iotia- 
ttons  failed  to  produce  any  agreement,  and  matters  remained 
in  this  unsatisfactory  state  until,  on  October  9,  1899,  the 
ultimatum  of  President  Kruger  brought  affairs  to  an  actual 
crisis. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ULTIMATUM  OF  SOUTH  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC,  OCTOBER  9,  1899. 

The  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic  feels  itself 
compelled  to  refer  the  Government  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  once  more  to  the  Con- 
vention of  London,  1884,  concluded  between  this  Republic 
and  the  United  Kingdom  and  which  in  its  XlVth  Article 
secures  certain  specified  rights  to  the  white  population  of 
this  Republic,  namely,  that  ''All  persons,  other  than  natives, 
conforming  themselves  to  the  laws  of  the  South  African 
Republic  (a)  will  have  full  liberty,  with  their  families,  to 
enter,  travel,  or  reside  in  any  part  of  the  South  African 
Republic ;  (b)  they  will  be  entitled  to  hire  or  possess  houses, 
manufactories,  warehouses,  shops,  and  premises;  (c)  they 
may  carry  on  their  commerce  either  in  person  or  by  any 
agents  whom  they  may  think  fit  to  employ;  (d)  they  will 
not  be  subject,  in  respect  of  their  persons  or  property,  or  in 
respect  of  their  commerce  or  industry,  to  any  taxes,  whether 
general  or  local,  other  than  those  which  are  or  may  be  im- 
posed upon  citizens  of  the  said  Republic."  This  Govern- 
ment wishes  further  to  observe  that  the  above  are  only 
rights  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  reserved  in  the 
above  Convention  with  regard  to  the  Uitlander  population  of 
this  Republic  and  that  the  violation  only  of  those  rights  could 
give  that  Government  a  right  to  diplomatic  representations 
or  intervention  while,  moreover,  the  regulation  of  all  other 
questions  affecting  the  position  or  the  rights  of  the  Uitlander 
population  under  the  above-mentioned  Convention  is  handed 
over  to  the  Government  and  the  representatives  of  the  people 
of  the  South  African  Republic.  Amongst  the  questions  the 
regulation  of  which  falls  exclusively  within  the  competence 
of  the  Government  and  of  the  Volksraad,  are  included  those 
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of  the  franchise  and  representation  of  the  people  in 
Republic,  and  although  thus  the  exclusive  right  of  this  Got- 
emment  and  of  the  Volksraad  for  the  regulation  of  that 
franchise  and  representation  is  indisputable,  yet  this  Govern- 
ment has  found  occasion  to  discuss  in  a  friendly  fashion  the 
franchise  and  the  representation  of  the  people  with  Her 
Majesty's    Government,    without,    however,    recognizing 
any    rights    thereto    on    the    part    of    Her    Majesty's 
Government.     This  Government  has  also,  by  the  formu- 
lation of  the  now  existing  Franchise  Law  and  the  Reso- 
lution with  regard  to  representation,  constantly  held  these 
friendly  discussions  before  its  eyes.    On  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  however,  the  friendly  nature  of  these 
discussions  has  assumed  a  more  and  more  threatening  tone, 
and  the  minds  of  the  people  in  this  Republic  and  in  tiie 
whole  of  South  Africa  have  been  excited  and  a  condition 
of  extreme  tension  has  been  created,  while  Her  Majesty's 
Government  could  no  longer  agree  to  the  legislation  re- 
specting franchise  and  the  Resolution  respecting  representa- 
tion in  this  Republic,  and  finally,  by  your  note  of  25th  Sep- 
tember, 1899,  broke  off  all  friendly  correspondence  on  die 
subject,  and  intimated  that  they  must  now  proceed  to  formu- 
late their  own  proposals  for  a  final  settlement,  and  this  Gov- 
ernment can  only  see  in  the  above  intimation  from  Her 
Majesty's  Government  a  new  violation  of  the  Convention  of 
London,  1884,  which  does  not  reserve  to  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment the  right  to  a  unilateral  settlement  of  a  question 
which  is  exclusively  a  domestic  one  for  this  Government 
and  has  already  been  regulated  by  it 

On  account  of  the  strained  situation  and  the  consequent 
serious  loss  in  and  interruption  of  trade  in  general  which 
the  correspondence  respecting  the  franchise  and  representa- 
tion in  this  Republic  carried  in  its  train.  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment have  recently  pressed  for  an  early  settlement  and 
finally  pressed,  by  your  intervention,  for  an  answer  within 
forty-eight  hours  (subsequently  somewhat  modified)  to  your 
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note  of  the  12th  September,  replied  to  by  the  note  of  this 
Government  of  the  15th  September,  and  your  note  of  the 
25th  September,  1899,  and  thereafter  further  friendly  nego- 
tiations broke  off  and  this  Government  received  the  intima- 
tion that  the  proposal  for  a  final  settlement  would  shortly  be 
made,  but  although  this  promise  was  once  more  repeated 
no  proposal  has  up  to  now  reached  this  Government  Even 
while  friendly  correspondence  was  still  going  on  an  increase 
of  troops  on  a  large  scale  was  introduced  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  stationed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  bor- 
ders of  this  Republic.  Having  regard  to  occurrences  in 
the  history  of  this  Republic  which  it  is  unnecessary  here 
to  call  to  mind,  this  Government  felt  obliged  to  regard  this 
military  force  in  the  neighborhood  of  its  borders  as  a  threat 
against  the  independence  of  the  South  African  Republic, 
since  it  was  aware  of  no  circumstances  which  could  justify 
the  presence  of  such  military  force  in  South  Africa  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  its  borders.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry 
with  respect  thereto^  addressed  to  His  Excellency  the  High 
G>mmissioner,  this  Government  received,  to  its  great  aston- 
ishment, in  answer,  a  veiled  insinuation  that  from  the  side  of 
the  Republic  (van  Republikeinsche  syde)  an  attack  was 
being  made  on  Her  Majesty's  Colonies  and  at  the  same  time 
a  mysterious  reference  to  possibilities  whereby  it  was 
strengthened  in  its  suspicion  that  the  independence  of  this 
Republic  was  being  threatened.  As  a  defensive  measure  it 
was  therefore  obliged  to  send  a  portion  of  the  burghers  of 
this  Republic  in  order  to  offer  the  requisite  resistance  to  sim- 
ilar possibilities.  Her  Majesty's  unlawful  intervention  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  this  Republic  in  conflict  with  the  Conven- 
tion of  London,  1884,  caused  by  the  extraordinary 
strengthening  of  troops  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  borders 
of  this  Republic,  has  thus  caused  an  intolerable  condition  of 
things  to  arise  whereto  this  Government  feels  itself  obliged, 
in  the  interest  not  only  of  this  Republic  but  also  of  all 
South  Africa,  to  make  an  end  as  soon  as  possible,  and  feels 
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itsdf  called  upon  and  obliged  to  press  earnestly  and  with 
emphasis  for  an  immediate  termination  of  this  state  of 
things  and  to  request  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  give 
it  the  assurance 

(a)  That  all  points  of  mutual  difference  shall  be  r^^lated 
by  the  friendly  course  of  arbitration  or  by  what- 
ever amicable  way  may  be  agreed  upon  by  this 
Government  with  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
(6)  That  the  troops  on  the  borders  of  this  Republic  shall 

be  instantly  withdrawn. 
(c)  That  all  reinforcements  of  troops  which  have  arrived 
in  South  Africa  since  the  ist  June,  1899,  shall  be 
removed  from  South  Africa  within  a  reasonable 
time,  to  be  agreed  upon  with  this  Government,  and 
with  a  mutual  assurance  and  guarantee  on  the  part 
of  this  Government  that  no  attack  upon  or  hostili- 
ties against  any  portion  of  the  possessions  of  the 
British  Government  shall  be  made  by  the  Republic 
during  further  negotiations  within  a  period  of  time 
to  be  subsequently  agreed  upon  between  the  Gov- 
ernments, and  this  Government  will,  on  compliance 
therewith,  be  prepared  to  withdraw  the  armed 
burghers  of  this  Republic  from  the  borders. 
{d)  That  Her  Majesty's  troops  which  are  now  on  the  high 
seas  shall  not  be  landed  in  any  port  of  South  Africa. 
This   Government   must   press   for  an   immediate  and 
affirmative  answer  to  these  four  questions,  and  earnestly 
requests  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  return  such  an  an- 
swer before  or  upon  Wednesday  the  nth  October,  1899,  not 
later  than  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  it  desires  further  to  add  that 
in  the  event  of  unexpectedly  no  satisfactory    answer  being 
received  by  it  within  that  interval  it  will  with  great  r^ret 
be  compelled  to  regard  the  action  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment as  a  formal  declaration  of  war,  and  will  not  hold  itself 
responsible  for  the  consequences  thereof,  and  that  in  the 
event  of  any  further  movements  of  troops  taking  place 
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within  the  above-mentioned  time  in  the  nearer  directions  of 
our  borders  this  Government  will  be  compelled  to  regard 
that  also  as  a  formal  declaration  of  war. 

REPLY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

October  lo,  1899. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  have  received  with  great 
regret  the  peremptory  demands  of  the  Government  of  the 
South  African  Republic  conveyed  in  your  telegram  of  9th 
October,  No.  3.  You  will  inform  the  Government  of  the 
South  African  Republic,  in  reply,  that  the  conditions 
demanded  by  the  Government  of  the  South  African  Re- 
public are  such  as  Her  Majesty's  Government  deem  it  im- 
possible to  discuss. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DUAL  ALLIANCE  OF  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  REPUBUC  AND  THE 

ORANGE  FREE  STATE. 

Resolution  of  Orange  Free  State,  September  2y,  j8pp. 

The  Volksraad,  having  heard  the  second  paragraph  of  His 
Honor's  opening  speech  and  the  official  documents  and 
correspondence  relating  thereto  which  have  been  handed  in, 
having  regard  to  the  strained  state  of  affairs  in  South 
Africa  which  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  differences 
between    the    Governments    of    South    African    Republic 
and  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  which  constitute  a  threatening' 
danger  for  bringing  about  hostilities,  the  calamitous  effect 
of  which  would  be  incalculable  for  all  white  inhabitants  of 
South  Africa,  being  bound  to  the  South  African  Republic 
by  the  closest  bonds  of  blood  and  alliance  and  standing  in 
most  friendly  relations  towards  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
fearing  that  should  a  war  break  out  a  hatred  would  be 
generated  between  the  European  races  in  South  Africa, 
which  still  in  the  far  future  will  impede  and  restrain  the 
peaceful  development  of  all  States  and  Colonies  of  South 
Africa,  being  sensible  that  serious  obligations  rest  on  the 
Volksraad  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  prevent  the  shedding 
of  blood,  considering  that  in  the  course  of  negotiations  with 
the  British  Government  which  have  extended  over  several 
months,  every  endeavor  has  been  made  by  the  Government 
of  the  South  African  Republic  at  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  differences  which  have  been  brought  forward  by  Uit- 
landers  in  the  South  African  Republic  and  which  have  been 
adopted   as   its   own  cause   by  the   Government  of   Her 
Majesty,  which  endeavors,  unfortunately,  have  only  had  the 
result  that  British  troops  have  been  concentrated  on  the 
border  of  the  South  African  Republic  and  are  still  con- 
tinually being  reinforced : 
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"Resolves  to  instruct  the  Government  still  further  to  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  preserve  and  establish  peace  and 
to  contribute  by  peaceful  methods  towards  the  solution  of 
the  existing  differences,  always  provided  that  it  can  be 
brought  about  without  injury  to  the  honour  and  indepen- 
dence of  this  State  or  of  the  South  African  Republic,  and 
wishes  unmistakably  to  declare  its  opinion  that  there  exists 
no  cause  for  war  and  that  if  a  war  is  now  begun  or  occa- 
sioned by  Her  Majesty's  Government  against  South  African 
Republic,  this  would  morally  be  a  war  against  the  whole  of 
white  population  of  South  Africa  and  would  in  its  results  be 
calamitous  and  criminal;  and  further,  that  Orange  Free 
State  will  honestly  and  faithfully  observe  its  obligations 
towards  South  African  Republic  arising  out  of  the  political 
alliance  between  the  two  Republics,  whatever  may  happen/' 

CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  ORANGE  FREE 

STATE. 

Sir  Alfred  Milner  to  President  Steyn,  October  11,  iSpp. 

In  view  of  resolution  of  Volksraad  of  Orange  Free  State 
communicated  to  me  in  Your  Honour's  telegram  of  27th 
September,  I  have  the  honour  to  request  that  I  may  be  in- 
formed at  Your  Honour's  earliest  possible  convenience 
whether  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  South  African  Re- 
public has  Your  Honour's  concurrence  and  support. 

President  of  Orange  Free  State  to  Sir  Alfred  Milner, 

October  ii,  j8pp. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  Your  Excellency's  tele- 
grams of  this  evening.  The  high-handed  and  unjustifiable 
policy  and  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  interfer- 
ing in  and  dictating  in  the  purely  internal  affairs  of  South 
African  Republic,  constituting  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  Con- 
vention of  London,  1884,  accompanied  at  first  by  prepara- 
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tionSy  and  latterly  followed  by  active  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities against  that  Republic,  which  no  friendly  and  well- 
intentioned  efforts  on  our  part  could  induce  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  abandon,  constitute  such  an  undoubted  and 
unjust  attack  on  the  independence  of  the  South  African  Re- 
public that  no  other  course  is  left  to  this  State  than  honour- 
ably to  abide  by  its  Conventional  Agreements  entered  into 
with  that  Republic.  On  behalf  of  this  Government,  there- 
fore, I  beg  to  notify  that,  compelled  thereto  by  the  action  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  they  intend  to  carry  out  the 
instructions  of  the  Volksraad  as  set  forth  in  the  last  part  of 
the  Resolution  referred  to  by  Your  Excellency. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ORANGE  FREE  STATE. 


Chapter  L— Citizenship. 

Section  I. — ^How  Citizenship  is  Obtained. 

I.  Burghers  of  the  Orange  Free  State  are: 

(a)  White  persons  bom  from  inhabitants  of  the  State 
both  before  and  after  23  February,  1854. 

(&)  White  persons  who  have  obtained  burgher-right 
under  the  regulations  of  the  Constitution  of  1854 
or  the  altered  Constitution  of  1866. 

(c)  White  persons  who  have  lived  a  year  in  the  State 
and  have  fixed  property  registered  under  their  o\m 
names  to  at  least  tiie  value  of  £150. 

(rf)  White  persons  who  have  lived  three  successive  years 
in  the  State  and  have  made  a  written  promise  of 
allegiance  to  the  State  and  obedience  to  the  laws, 
whereupon  a  certificate  of  citizenship  (burgher- 
ship)  shall  be  granted  by  the  Landrost  of  the  dis- 
trict where  they  have  settled. 

{e)  Civil  and  judicial  officials  who,  before  accepting  their 
offices,  have  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State 
and  its  laws. 
Section  II. — How  Citizenship  is  Lost. 

Citizenship  in  the  Orange  Free  State  is  lost  by : 

(a)  Obtaining  citizenship  in  a  foreign  country. 

(6)  Taking  service  without  consent  of  the  President  in 
foreign  military  service,  or  accepting  commission 
under  a  foreign  government. 

(c)  Fixing  one's  residence  outside  the  country  with  an 
evident  intention  of  not  returning  to  this  State. 
This  intention  shall  be  considered  to  be  expressed 
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when  a  man  settles  in  a  foreign  coimtiy  loager 
than  two  years. 

Chapter  II. — Burgher  Service. 

3.  All  burghers  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  the  full  age 
of  i6  years»  and  all  who  have  obtained  burgfaer-ri^^t  at  a 
later  age,  are  obliged  to  have  their  names  inscribed  with  the 
Field-Comet,  under  whom  they  have  their  place  of  residence, 
and  are  subject  to  burgher  service  to  the  full  age  of  60 
years. 

Chapter  IIL-^ualHicaHans  of  those  Entitled  to  Vote. 

3.  All  burghers  who  have  reached  the  age  of  18  years  are 
qualified  to  exercise  the  right  of  voting  for  the  elecdon  of 
Field-Commandants  and  Field-Comets. 

4.  All  burghers  of  full  age  are  qualified  for  the  election 
of  members  of  the  Volksraad  and  of  the  President : 

(a)  Who  have  been  bom  in  the  State. 

(fr)  Who  have  unburdened  fixed  property  under  their 

names  to  the  value  of  at  least  £150. 
(r)  Who  are  hirers  of  fixed  property,  which  has  at  least 

a  yearly  rent  of  £36. 
{d)  Who  have  at  least  a  fixed  yearly  income  of  £200. 
{e)  Who  are  owners  of  movables  to  a  value  of  at  least 

£300,  and  have  lived  at  least  three  years  in  the 

State. 

Chapter  IV.— Duties  and  Powers  of  the  Volksraad. 

5.  The  highest  legislative  power  rests  with  the  Volksraad. 

6.  This  Council  (Raad)  shall  consist  of  a  member  for 
each  Field-Cornetcy  of  the  various  districts,  and  of  a  mem- 
ber for  each  principal  town  of  a  district.  This  Council  is 
chosen  by  majority  of  votes  by  the  enfranchised  inhabitants 
of  each  ward  of  each  principal  town  of  a  district. 

7.  Every  burgher  is  eligible  as  member  of  the  Volksraad, 
who  has  never  been  declared  guilty  of  crime  by  any  jury, 
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nor  been  declared  bankrupt  or  insolvent,  his  residence  being 
within  the  State,  has  reached  an  age  of  at  least  2$,  who  also 
possesses  fixed  property  of  at  least  £500  in  value. 

8.  A  member  of  the  Raad  ceases  to  be  such  in  any  of  the 
following  cases: 

(a)  If  he  neglects  to  come  to  the  Raad  during  two  suc- 
cessive yearly  sessions. 

(fr)  If  he  loses  one  or  more  of  the  qualifications  as  re- 
quired in  Article  7. 

9.  Members  of  the  Volksraad  are  chosen  for  four  suc- 
cessive years,  and  are  re-eligible  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

The  half  shall  withdraw  after  two  years,  and  the  first  half 
be  regulated  by  lot. 

10.  The  Volksraad  in  its  yearly  meetings  chooses  a  Chair- 
man out  of  its  own  members. 

11.  The  Chairman  of  the  Volksraad  shall  decide  in  case 
of  an  equality  of  votes. 

12.  Twelve  members  shall  make  a  quorum. 

13.  The  Volksraad  makes  the  laws,  regulates  the  govern- 
ment and  finances  of  the  country,  and  shall  assemble  for 
that  purpose  at  Bloemfontein  once  a  year  (viz.,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  May). 

14.  The  Chairman  shall  be  able  to  summon  an  extra- 
ordinary session  of  the  Raad  according  to  the  state  of 
affairs. 

15.  The  laws  made  by  the  Volksraad  shall  have  force  of 
law  two  months  after  the  promulgation,  and  shall  be  signed 
by  the  Chairman  or  by  the  President,  saving  always  the 
right  of  the  Raad  to  fix  a  shorter  or  longer  limit  of  time. 
The  members  of  the  Raad  shall,  as  much  as  possible,  make 
the  laws  which  have  been  passed,  known  and  clear  to  their 
own  public. 

16.  In  case  of  insolvency,  or  if  any  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment is  passed  against  the  President,  the  Volksraad 
shall  be  able  to  dismiss  him  at  once. 

17.  (a)  The  Volksraad  shall  have  the  right  to  try  the 
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President  and  public  officials  for  treason* 
bribery  and  other  high  crimes. 

(b)  The  President  shall  not  be  condemned  witfaoot 

the  agreement  of  three  to  one  of  the  members 
present. 

(c)  He  shall  not  be  condemned  without  the  full  Raad 

being  present,  or  at  least  without  due  notice 
being  given,  to  give  all  the  members  oppor- 
tunity to  be  present. 

(<f )  If  a  quorum  is  summoned,  and  is  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  President  is  guilty  of  one  of 
the  above-mentioned  crimes,  thev  shall  have 
the  power  to  suspend  him,  and  to  make  pn>- 
visional  arrangements  to  fulfill  the  duties  of 
his  office.  But  in  that  case  they  shall  be 
obliged  to  call  the  whole  Raad  together  to 
judge  him. 

(r)  The  members  of  the  Volksraad  shall  take  their 
oath  at  the  commencement  of  said  examina- 
tion. 

(/)  In  case  the  President  should  come  to  die,  or 
should  resign  his  post,  or  be  discharged,  or 
become  unfit  for  the  discharge  of  his  office,  the 
Volksraad  shall  be  empowered  to  appoint  one 
or  more  persons  to  act  in  his  place  until  such 
unfitness  cease  or  another  President  is 
chosen. 

ig)  The  sentence  of  the  Volksraad  in  such  cases  shall 
have  no  further  effect  than  discharge  from 
their  office,  and  the  declaration  of  unfitness 
ever  to  hold  any  post  under  the  Government 
But  the  persons  so  sentenced  shall  none  the  less 
be  liable  to  be  judged  according  to  the  law. 
i8.  The  Volksraad  reserves  the  right  to  examine  the  elec- 
tion lists  of  members  for  the  Volksraad  itself,  and  to  declare 
if  the  members  have  been  duly  and  legally  elected  or  not 
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19.  The  Volksraad  shall  have  regular  minutes  of  its 
transactions  kept,  and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  same, 
such  articles  excepted  as  ought  in  their  judgment  to  be  kept 
back. 

20.  The  agreement  or  disapproval  of  the  various  members 
on  any  question  put  to  the  vote  must,  on  the  request  of  one- 
fifth  of  members  present,  be  inscribed  in  the  minutes. 

21.  The  public  shall  be  admitted  to  attend  the  consulta- 
tions of  the  Volksraad  and  to  take  notice  of  the  transac- 
tions, except  in  special  cases  where  secrecy  is  necessary. 

22.  The  Volksraad  shall  make  no  laws  preventing  free 
assembly  of  the  inhabitants,  to  memorialize  the  Government, 
to  obtain  assistance  in  difiiculties,  or  to  get  an  alteration  in 
some  laws. 

23.  The  furtherance  of  religion  and  education  is  a  sub- 
ject of  care  for  the  Volksraad. 

24.  The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  shall  be  assisted  and 
supported  by  the  Volksraad. 

25.  The  Volksraad  shall  have  the  power  to  pass  a 
burgher  or  commando  law  for  the  protection  and  safety  of 
this  land. 

26.  Aftef  this  Constitution  shall  have  been  fixedly  deter- 
mined, no  alteration  may  be  made  in  the  same  without  the 
agreement  of  three-fifths  of  the  Volksraad,  and  before  such 
change  may  be  made,  a  majority  of  three-fifths  of  the  votes 
shall  be  necessary  for  the  same  in  two  successive  yearly 
sessions. 

27.  The  Volksraad  shall  have  the  power  to  inflict  taxes  or 
to  diminish  them,  to  pay  the  public  debt  and  to  make  provi- 
sion for  the  general  defence  and  welfare  of  the  State ;  simi- 
larly to  take  up  money  on  the  credit  of  the  State,  and  also 
to  dispose  of  Government  property. 

Chapter  V. — Duties,  Powers,  etc.,  of  the  President, 

28.  There  shall  be  a  President. 

29.  The  President  shall  be  chosen  by  the  enfranchised 
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burghers;  however,  the  Volksraad  shall  recommend  ooe  or 
more  persons  to  their  choice. 

30.  The  President  shall  be  appointed  for  five  years,  and  be 
re-digible  on  resignation. 

31.  The  President  shall  be  the  head  of  the  Executive 
power.  The  supervision  of  all  public  departments  and  the 
execution  and  regulation  of  all  matters  connected  with  the 
public  service  shall  be  entrusted  to  the  President,  who  shall 
be  responsible  to  the  Volksraad,  and  whose  acts  and  deeds 
shall  be  subject  to  an  appeal  before  the  Volksraad. 

32.  The  President  shall  as  often  as  possible  visit  the  towns 
and  give  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  and  of  the  district  an 
opportunity  to  bring  forward  at  the  towns  matters  in  which 
they  are  interested. 

33.  The  President  shall  make  a  report  in  the  yearly  assem- 
blage of  the  Volksraad  about  the  state  of  the  land  and  of 
the  public  service,  shall  assist  the  same  with  counsel  and 
advice,  and  if  necessary,  lay  bills  upon  the  table,  without, 
however,  being  able  to  vote  upon  the  same. 

34.  The  President  shall  also  be  able  to  summon  an  extra- 
ordinary meeting  of  the  Volksraad. 

35.  The  President  shall  have  the  power  to  fill  up  all  empty 
posts  in  the  public  offices,  which  fall  vacant  between  the 
times  of  the  meeting  of  the  Volksraad,  subject  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  that  body. 

36.  The  President  shall  have  the  right  to  suspend  public 
officials. 

37.  The  President  with  a  majority  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil shall  exercise  the  right  of  mercy  in  all  criminal  sentences. 

38.  The  President  with  the  consent  of  the  Volksraad  de- 
clares war  and  makes  peace. 

39.  The  President  shall  be  able  to  make  conventions,  sub- 
ject to  the  consent  of  the  Volksraad. 

40.  The  President  shall  not  be  able  to  make  any  treaty 
without  consent  of  the  Volksraad. 

41.  The  President,  or  any  member  of  the  Executive  Coun* 
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cil,  shall  have  the  right  at  all  times  to  inspect  the  state  ol 
the  finances,  as  also  the  books  of  the  officials. 

Chapter  VI. — Executive  Council. 

42.  There  shall  be  an  Executive  G>uncil,  consisting  of 
the  Landrost  of  the  capital,  the  Secretary  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  three  unofficial  members,  chosen  by  the  Volksraad, 
to  assist  the  President  with  advice  and  assistance. 

The  President  shall  be  the  Chairman,  and  have  a  decisive 
vote. 

43.  The  Executive  Council  shall  hold  session  on  the  sec- 
ond Monday  of  each  second  month,  and  at  such  other  times 
as  the  President  may  desire. 

44.  The  Executive  Council  shall  be  bound  to  make  a 
yearly  report  of  its  transactions  to  the  Volksraad. 

45.  A  majority  of  the  Executive  Council  shall  have  the 
right  to  summon  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Volks- 
raad. 

46.  The  President  and  the  Executive  Council  shall  have 
the  power  of  declaring  martial  law. 

Chapter  VIL — The  Judicial  Power. 

47.  The  Landrost  holds  the  power  of  civil  commissioner 
and  resident  magistrate. 

48.  The  judicial  power  is  exclusively  exercised  by  the 
courts  of  law,  which  are  established  by  the  law. 

49.  Legislation  also  regulates  the  administration  of  crimi- 
nal justice,  as  also  that  in  police  cases,  always  understanding, 
however,  that  criminal  cases  brought  in  the  first  instance 
before  the  higher  Courts  are  judged  by  a  jury. 

Chapter  VIIL—The  Military  System. 

50.  The  Field-Comets  shall  be  chosen  by  and  out  of  the 
burghers  of  their  wards. 

51.  A  Field-Commandant  shall  be  chosen  for  each  dis- 
trict, by  and  out  of  the  burghers  of  the  same. 
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52.  The  assembled  Field-Commandants  and  Field-<x>niets 
who  are  united  on  a  commando  shall  choose  from  amongst 
themselves,  in  case  of  war,  their  own  Commandant-General, 
which  General  must  then  receive  his  instructions  from  the 
President. 

53.  The  assembled  Field-Commandants  and  Field-Comets 
have  the  right,  during  the  course  of  the  war,  when  they  have 
just  cause  for  so  doing,  to  discharge  the  Commandant-Gen^ 
eral  who  had  been  chosen  by  them,  and  to  af^int  another^ 
they  being  bound  in  that  case  to  give  notice  to  the  Presi- 
dent thereof,  who  on  receipt  of  such  announcement,  and  on 
finding  the  assigned  reasons  well  founded,  fixes  the  day  on 
which  a  new  election  shall  take  place. 

54.  After  the  war  there  exists  no  longer  any  Commandant- 
General  as  such. 

55.  The  Field-Comets  must  be  resident  in  their  own  wards 
and  possess  property  therein. 

56.  The  Field-Commandants  must  be  resident  in  their 
own  districts,  possess  fixed  property  to  the  amount  of  £200, 
and  have  lived  one  year  in  the  country. 

Chapter  IX, — Miscellaneous  Subjects. 

57.  The  Roman-Dutch  law  shall  be  the  principal  law  of 
this  State,  where  no  other  law  has  been  made  by  the  Volks- 
raad. 

58.  The  law  is  for  all  alike,  always  understanding  that 
the  judge  shall  exercise  all  laws  with  impartiality  and  with- 
out respect  of  persons. 

59.  Every  inhabitant  owes  obedience  to  the  law  and  6ie 
authorities. 

60.  Right  of  property  is  guaranteed. 

61.  Personal  freedom,  provisionally  on  remaining  within 
the  limitations  of  the  law,  is  guaranteed. 

62.  The  freedom  of  the  press  is  guaranteed  provisionally 
on  remaining  within  the  law. 
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